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Vm  INTltODUCTTON. 

deed,  as  the  plot  relates  to  Katherine  and  Petruchio,  I 
afterpiece  bearino;  that  title,  adapted  to  the  stage  by 
Garriek,  and  placed  on  it  by  him  at  Drury  Lane  in  1 754, 
served  as  an  amusing  substitute  for  Shakespeare's  Comedy 
during  ninety  years,  the  two  principal  characters,  male 
and  female,  being  always  coveted  by  popular  and  distin- 
guished performers.  An  attempt  was  however  made,  in 
1828,  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  to  restore  the  double  plots 
to  the  stage  in  the  form  of  an  Opera,  written  by  Rey- 
nolds :  it  was  played  but  four  nights ;  and  it  remained 
for  the  present  lessee  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre  to 
bring  before  the  public,  in  March  last,  Shakespeare's 
Comedy  with  its  genuine  text.  A  very  valuable  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  the  Shakespeare  Society,  Mr. 
Planclie,  was  principally  instrumental  in  this  revival,  in 
the  form  in  which  it  was  conceived  to  have  been  exhi- 
bited at  the  Globe  or  Blackfriars'  Theatre  in  the  life- 
time of  its  author.  The  scene  was  not  changed  during 
the  whole  performance,  and  the  characters  in  the  "  Induc- 
tion," the  Lord,  his  Page,  and  Christopher  Sly,  remained 
on  the  stage  as  audience.  The  play  proved  successful, 
and,  being  frequently  repeated,  was  understood  to  have 
remunerated  the  lessee  for  his  novel  undertaking. 

At  the  suggestion  of  my  friend  Mr.  Collier,  our 
Director,  to  whom,  indeed,  my  obligations  are  due  for 
some  of  the  information  I  have  already  given,  I  now 
thank  him  for  suggesting,  as  an  Appendix,  the  republi- 
cation of  an  old  humorous  poem,  long  considered  to 
be  connected  with  the  principal  plot  of  Shakespeare's 
"  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  to  which,  in  general  points,  it 
certainly  has  a  strong  resemblance.     The  quaint  title  it 
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bears  is,  "  A  Merry  Jest  of  a  Shrewd  and  Curst  Wife 
lapped  in  Morel's  Skin."  It  is,  indeed,  already  known 
to  the  readers  of  old  English  popular  literature,  from 
its  haying  been  reprinted  in  my  friend  Mr.  Utterson's 
"  Pieces  of  Early  Poetry,"  its  accomplished  editor  wil- 
lingly assenting  to  this  republication.  As  Mr.  Collier 
has  kindly  prepared  a  separate  Introduction  to  the  Poem, 
and  has  also  superintended  the  printing  of  the  text,  I  am 
glad  to  leave  it  in  his  hands,  hoping  that  its  readers  will 
make  due  allowances  for  the  style  and  character  of  the 

period  in  which  it  was  written. 

T.  A. 

November,  1844. 


Since  the  above  Introduction  was  written,  I  have, 
through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Tomlins,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Shakespeare  Society,  received  a  communication 
addressed  to  him,  which,  w^th  the  writer's  consent,  will 
probably  appear  in  the  next  volume  of  the  Shakespeare 
Society's  Papers,  containing  apparently  the  original 
story  on  which  the  Inductions  of  "The  Taming  of  a 
Shrew "  and  of  "  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  "  were 
founded.  As  the  discovery  has  been  made  since  the 
ensuing  play  was  printed,  and  has  not  yet  been  reported 
to  the  Council  of  the  Society,  I  do  not  feel  myself 
warranted  in  anticipating  the  contents  of  the  writer's 
communication. 
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THE  TAMING  OF  A  SHREW. 


Enter  a  Tapater,  beating  out  of  his  dooniifiliejDroonJten. 

Tapper. 

Yoa  wborsoQ  droonken  slaue,  you  had  best  be  gone, 
And  empty  your  droonken  panch  some  where  elae 
For  in  this  house  thou  shalt  not  rest  to  night. 

Exit  Tapster. 

Site.  Tilly,  vally,  by  crisee  Tapster  Il^^Meyyou  anon. 
Fils  the  tother  pot  and  alia  paid  for,  looke  you 
I  doo  drinks  it  of  mine  owne  Instegation,  Omn€  bene 
Heere  lie  lie  awhile,  why  Tapster  I  say, 
Fils  a  fresh  cushen  heere. 
Heigh  ho,  heers  good  warme  lying. 

He  fab  aaleepe. 
Enter  a  Noble  man  and  his  men  from  hunting. 

Lord.  Now  that  the  gloomie  shaddow  of  the  night. 
Longing  to  view  Oriona  drisling  lookes, 
Ije^>es  &om  th'  antarticke  world  vnto  the  skie. 
And  dims  the  Welkin  with  her  pit''hie  breath. 
And  darkesome  night  oreahades  the  christall  heaueua, 
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Here  brcake  we  off  our  liuutiug  for  to  nigbt; 
C'upple  vppe  the  hounds  and  let  vs  hie  vs  home. 
And  bid  the  huntsniau  see  them  lueated  well. 
For  thoy  baue  all  deseru'd  it  well  to  dale, 
But  soft,  what  sieepie  fellow  is  this  lies  heera ! 
f)r  is  he  dead,  see  one  what  he  dooth  lacke  I 

Hermngman.    My   lord,   tia   nothing   but   a   drunken 
eleepe. 
His  head  is  too  heauie  for  his  bodie, 
And  he  hath  dniuke  so  much  that  he  can  go  no  fiirder. 

Lord.  Fie,  how  the  elauieh  vilLiine  stinkes  of  drinke. 
Ho,  sirba  arise.     What  so  souud  asleepe! 
Go  take  him  vppe  and  bearo  him  to  my  house, 
And  beare  him  easilie  for  feare  he  wake, 
Aud  in  inj  fairest  chamber  make  a  fire. 
And  set  a  Bumptuous  banquet  ou  the  hoord, 
And  put  my  richest  garmeutes  on  his  backe, 
Tlien  set  him  at  the  Table  in  a  chaire : 
When  that  is  doone  against  he  shall  awake, 
Let  heauenlie  inusicke  play  ahout  him  still, 
Go  two  of  you  awaie  aud  beare  him  lieuce, 
Aud  then  He  tell  you  what  I  haue  deuiade, 
But  see  in  auy  case  you  wake  him  not. 

EJCfunt  two  with  Slie. 
Now  take  my  cloake  and  gyue  me  one  of  yours, 
Al  fellowes  uow,  and  see  you  take  me  so. 
For  we  will  waite  vpon  this  droonken  man. 
To  see  his  countnance  when  he  dooth  awake 
And  finde  him  eelfe  clothed  in  such  attire, 
With  heauenlio  musicke  sounding  in  his  eares, 
And  such  a  banquet  set  before  his  eies. 
The  fellow  sure  will  thinke  he  is  in  heauen. 
But  we  will  be'  about  him  when  ho  wakes, 
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And  see  jou  call  him  Lord,  at  euerie  word. 
And  offer  thou  him  his  horse  to  ride  abroad, 
And  thou  his  hawkes  and  hoondes  to  hunt  the  deere. 
And  I  will  aske  what  sates  he  meanes  to  weare. 
And  what  so  ere  he  saith,  see  yoa  doo  not  laugh. 
But  still  perswade  him  that  he  is  a  Lord. 

Enter  one. 

Mes,  And  it  please  jour  honour  your  plaiers  be  com 
And  doo  attend  jour  honours  pleasure  here. 

Lord.  The  fittest  time  thej  could  haue  chosen  out. 
Bid  one  or  two  of  them  come  hither  straight. 
Now  will  I  fit  m  J  selfe  accordinglie. 
For  tbej  shall  plaj  to  him  when  he  awakes. 

Enter  two  of  the  plajers  with  packs  at  their  backs,  and 

a  boj. 

Now  sirs,  what  store  of  plaies  haue  jou  \ 

SafKjil^ne  m j  lord  jou  maie  haue  a  Tragicall 
Or  a^comoditie)  or  wlui^  you  will. 

The  other.  A^omedie)thou  shouldst  saj,  souns  thout  shame 
YS  all. 

Lord.  And  whats  the  name  of  jour  Comedie ! 

San.  Marrie  mj  lord  tis  calde  The  taming  of  a  shrew 
Tis  a  good  lesson  for  vs  mj  lord,  for  ys  j^  are  married  men. 

Lord.  The  taming  of  a  shrew,  thats  excellent  sure, 
Go  see  that  jou  make  jou  readie  straight. 
For  JOU  must  plaj  before  a  lord  to  night, 
Say  you  are  his  men  and  I  your  fellow, 
Hees  something  foolish,  but  what  so  ere  he  saes, 
See  that  you  be  not  dasht  out  of  countenance. 
And  sirha  go  you  make  you  ready  straight. 
And  dresse  your  selfe  like  some  louelie  ladie, 
And  when  I  call  see  that  you  come  to  me, 
For  I  will  say  to  him  thou  art  his  wife, 
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Dallie  with  liim  and  luig  liiiii  in  tliine  artnon, 
And  if  he  desire  to  goe  to  bed  with  thee. 
Then  faine  some  eeuse  and  say  thou  wilt  anon. 
Be  gone  I  eay,  and  see  thou  doost  it  well. 

Iio;i.   Feare  not  my  Lord,  lie  dandell  him  well  enough 
And  make  him  thinke  1  lone  him  miglitilic. 

Ej\  hoy. 

Lord.  Now  airs  go  you  and  make  you  ready  to. 
For  you  niu»t  play  assooue  as  he  dooth  wake. 

6'flB.  0  hraue,  sirha  Tom,  we  must  play  before 
A  fooliffli  Lord,  come  lets  go  make  us  ready, 
<jo  get  a  dishclout  to  make  cleane  your  sliooes, 
And  lie  speake  for  the  properties,  My  Lord,  we  must 
Haue  a  shoulder  of  mutton  for  a  propertie. 
And  a  little  vinegre  to  make  our  Diuell  rure. 

Lord.  Very  well :  airha  see  that  they  want  nothing. 

Exru'it  Omne». 

Enter  two  with  a  table  and  a  banquet  on  it,  and  two  other 
with  Slie  asleepe  in  a  chaire,  richlie  apparelled,  and  the 
mnsicke  plaieng. 

One.  So :  airha  now  go  call  my  Lord, 
And  tel  him  that  all  things  is'  ready  as  he  wild  it. 

Another.  Set  thou  some  wine  vpon  the  booi-d 
And  then  lie  go  fetch  my  Lord  presentlie.  Exit. 

Enter  the  Lord  and  his  men. 

Lord.  How  now,  wliat  is  all  thingea  readie  \ 

One,   I '  my  Lord, 

Lord.  Then  sound  the  musick,  and  He  wake  him  straight. 
And  see  you  doo  as  earst  I  gaue  io  charge. 
My  lord.  My  lord,  he  sleepes  soundlie  :   My  lyord. 

.V/i>.  Tapster,  gia  n  little  small  ale.     Heigh  ho. 
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Lord,  Heers  wine  my  lord,  the  purest  of  the  grape. 

Slie.  For  which  Lord  ? 

Lord.  For  your  honour  my  Lord. 

Site,  Who  I,  am  I  a  Lord  l  Jesus  what  fine  apparell  haue 
Igot. 

Lord,  More  richer  &rre  your  honour  hath  to  weare, 
And  if  it  please  you  I  will  fetch  them  straight. 

WU.  And  if  your  honour  please  to  ride  abroad, 
He  fetch  you  ^  lustie  steedes  more  swift  of  pace 
Then  winged  Pegasus  in  all  his  pride, 
That  ran  so  swiftlie  ouer  the '  Persian  plaines. 

Tom.  And  if  your  honour  please  to  hunt  the  deere, 
Your  hounds  stands  readie  cuppeld  at  the  doore. 
Who  in  running  will  oretake  the  Row, 
And  make  the  long  breathde  Tygre  broken  winded. 

Slie.  By  the  masse  I  thinke  I  am  a  Lord  indeed,. 
Whats  thy  name  ? 

Lord.  Simon  and'  it  please  your  honour. 

Slie.  Simoh^  thats  as  much  to  say  Simian  or  Simon 
Put  foorth  thy  hand  and  fill  the  pot. 
Give  me  thy  hand,  Sim  am  I  a  lord  indeed  ? 

L(n'd.  I  my  gratious  Lord,  and  your  louelie  ladie 
Long  time  hath  moomed  for  your  absence  heere. 
And  now  with  ioy  behold  where  she  dooth  come 
To  gratulate  your  honours  safe  returne. 

Enter  thfe  boy  in  Womans  attire. 


-i^"*"^^''^ 


Slie.  Sim.  Is  this  she  \ 

Lord.  I  my  Lord. 

Slie.  Masse  tis  a  prettie  wench,  whats  her  name ! 

Boy.  Oh  that  my  louelie  Lord  would  once  vouchsafe 
To  looke  on  me,  and  leaue  these  frantike  fits, 
Or  were  I  now  but  halfe  so  eloquent, 

1  "your."     Edition  1607. 

2  "Me"  is  omitted  in  editions  1596  and  1607. 

^  and  "(/""  it  please  your  honour.    Editions  1596  and  1607. 
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Tu  paint  in  words  what  He  perfbrme  in  deedes, 
1  know  your  honour  tLen  would  pittle  me. 

Slit'.  Harke  yon  miEtrcse,  will  jou  eat  a  peece  of  bread, 
Come  sit  dowue  on  ni^Jjjiee,  Aim  driuko  to  hir  iSim, 
For  she  and  I  will!go  to  bedianon. 

Lurd.  May  it  please  you,  your  honors  plaiers  be  come  ; 
To  ofl'er  your  lionour  a  plaie, 

Slw.  A  plaie  Sim,  0  braue,  be  they  my  plaiers! 

Lord.  1  my  Lord. 

iSlie.  Is  there  not  a  foole  in  the  plaie  I  ^    - 

Lord.  Yes  my  lord.  fc,  Y^     pt^ 

Slie.  When  wil  they  plaie  Sim  ?  "^6^  ^(A^. 


Lord.  Euen  when  it  please  your  honor,  they  be  readie. 

Bui/.  My  lord  He  go  bid  them  begin  their  plaie. 

Slie.  Doo,  but  looke  that  you  come  againe.  -^ 

Botf.  I  warrant  you,  my  lord,  I  will  not  leaue  you  thus. 

Eiit  boy. 

Site.  Come  Sim,  where  be  the  plaiers  !  Sim  stand  by  ine  and 
weele  flout  the  plaiers  out  of  their  cotea. 

Lurd.  He  cal  them  my  lord.     Hoe  where  are  yon  there! 
f'U^  'I     fefcOllJ^  J  Sound  Trumpets. 

Enter  two  yooug  Gentlemen,  and  a  man  and  a  boie. 

Pol,  \\'elcome  to  Atliait  my  beloued  friend. 
To  Ptatoii  Bchoolea  and  AriHotkt  walkes, 
AVelcome  from  Cuita*  famous  for  the  loue 
Of  good  Ltaiider  and  his  Tnigedie, 
For  whom  the  Helespout  weepes  brinish  teares. 
The  greatest  jrriefe  is  I  cannot  aa  1  would 
Crive  entertainment  to  my  deerost  friend. 

Attni.  Thankea  noble  Polidw  my  second  selfe, 
The  faithfull  loue  which  !  haue  found  in  thee 
Hath  made  me  leaue  my  fathers  princelie  court. 
The  Duke  of  Ce>lii»  thriNe  renowmed  seate, 
To  fome  to  Alheut  thus  to  find  ihce  out, 
Which  since  I  haue  bo  happilie  attaind. 
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M J  fortune  now  I  doo  account  as  great 
As  earst  did  Cesar  when  be  conquered  most, 
But  tell  me  noble  friend  wbere  sbal  we  lodge, 
For  I  am  vnacquainted  in  tbis  place. 

PM,  My  Lord  if  you  voucbsafe  of  scboUers  fare, 
My  bouse,  my  selfe,  and  all  is  yours  to  vse, 
You  and  your  men  sball  staie  and  lodge  witb  me. 

Aurd.  Witb  all  my  bart,  I  will  requite  tby  loue. 


Enter  Simony  Alphonsus^  and  bi^^three  daughters. 

But  staie  ;  what  dames  are  these  so  bright  of  hew 

Whose  eies  are  brighter  then  the  lampes  of  beauen,      (      KtA^-<^#'^^ 

Fairer  then  rocks  of  pearle  and  pretious  stone,  /    ?  c  >  >im/»^f  ^^^ 

More  loulie  farre  then  is  the  morning  sunne,  t 

When  first  she  opes  bir  orientall  gates. 

Alfon,  Daughters  be  gone,  and  hie  you  to  y«  church. 
And  I  will  hie  me  downe  vnto  the  key. 
To  see  what  Marchandise  is  come  ashore. 

Ex.  Omties, ' 

Pol.  Why  how  now  my  Lord,  what  in  a  dumpe. 
To  see  these  damsels  passe  away  so  soone  i 

Aurd.  Trust  me  my  friend,  I  must  confesse  to  thee, 
I  tooke  so  much  delight  in  these  faire  dames. 
As  I  doo  wish  they  had  not  gone  so  soone, 
But  if  thou  canst,  resolue  me  what  they  be. 
And  what  old  man  it  was  that  went  with  them. 
For  I  doo  long  to  see  them  once  againe. 

Pol.  I  cannot  blame  your  honor  good  my  lord, 
For  they  are  both  lonely,  wise,  faire  and  yong. 
And  one  of  them  the  yoongest  of  the  three 
I  long  baue  louM  (sweet  friend)  and  she  louM  me, 
But  neuer  yet  we  could  not  find  a  meanes 
How  we  might  compasse  our  desired  ioyes. 

Aurd.  Why,  is  not  her  father  willing  to  the  match  \ 

Pd.  Yes  trust  me,  but  be  bath  solemnlie  swome, 
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Hi^ldeat)daughter  lirat^idl  be  espowsde. 
Before  he  grauutea  hia  joonge^^Jeaue  to  louc. 
And  therefore  he  tliat  meanes  to  get  their  Iouob, 
Must  first  prouide  for  her  if  he  will  speed, 
And  he  that  hath  her  shall  be  lettred'  so 
As  good  bo  weiJdeil  to  the  diuell  hiin  aelfe. 
For  such  a  skould  a^a  s\ie  did  ueiier  liuo. 
And  till  that  she  be  sped  iioue  else  can  »peed. 
Which  njakes  uie  thiuke  that  all  my  labours  lost. 
And  whoaoere  can  get  hir  firnie  good  will, 
A  large  dowrio  he  shall  be  sure  to  liane. 
For  her  father  is  a  Jiian  of  mightie  wealth, 
And  an  ancient  (Jittizen  of  the  towne. 
And  that  was  be  tiiat  went  along  with  them. 

Aurei.  But  ho  shall  keepc  hir  still  by  my  aduise. 
And  yet  I  Deeds  must  loue  his  second  daughter 
The  image  of  honor  and  Nohilitie, 
In  whose  sweet  person  ia  compridde  the  aonime 
Of  natures  skill  and  heauenlie  maiestie. 

Pol.  I  like  your  clioiae,  and  glad  you  chose  not  mi 
Then  if  you  like  to  follow  on  your  loue. 
We  must  deuise  a  nieaues  and  find'  some  one 
That  wil  attempt  to  wed  this  deuilish  skould, 
And  I  doo  know  the  man.     Gome  hither  boy, 
<jo  your  waiea  sirha  to  J'WaTidoeihouBe, 
Desire  him'  take  the  painea  to  come  to  me. 
For  I  ujust  speake  with  him  immediathe. 

lioj/.  I  will  sir,  and  feteli  him  presentlie. 

Put.  A  man  1  thinke  will  tit  hir  huuioj  right. 
As  bluiit  in  speech  as  she  ia  sharpe  of  toong^ 


"fretted."     Editioua  1596  and  1607. 
"ineani!  to  find."     Editions  \S96  and  1607. 
"to  take."     Editions  ISM  and  IM7. 
"ibsrpe  i»  tongue."     Editiont  IS06  and  1607. 
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And  he  I  thinke  will  match  hir  euerie  waie, 
And  yet  he  is  a  man  of  wealth  sufficient, 
And  for  his  person,  worth  as  good  as  she. 
And  if  he  compasse  hir  to  be  his  wife, 
Then  may  we  freelie  visite  both  our  loues. 

Aurel.  O  might  I  see  the  center*  of  my  soule 
Whose  sacred  beautie  hath  inchanted  me, 
More  faire  then  was  the  Grecian  Helena 
For  whose  sweet  sake  so  many  princes  dide. 
That  came  with  thousand  shippes  to  Tenedoty 
But  when  we  come  vnto  hir  fathers  house. 
Tell  him  I  am  a  Marchants  sonne  of  Cestus^ 
That  comes  for  traffike  vnto  Athens  heere,  ^  /  ,    .  f. 

And  heere  sirha  I  will  change  with  you  for  once.  /  (j^^  /^ 

And  now  be^thouthe  Duke  of jOegtus  sonne,  i<^v  ^ .  i  <v 

Reuell  and  spend  as  if  thou  wert  rayselfe. 
For  I  will  court  my  *  loue  in  this  disguise. 

Val.  My  lord,  how  if  the  Duke  your  father^d^ouy 
By  some  meanes  come  to  Athens  for  to  see 
How  you  doo  profit  in  these  publike  schooles, 
And  find  me  clothed  thus  in  vour  attire. 
How  would  he  take  it  then  thinke  you  my  lord  I 

Aurel.  Tush  feare  not  Valeria  let  me  alone, 
(    But  staie,  heere  comes  some  other  companie. 

Enter  Ferando  and  his  man  Saunders  with  a  blew  coat. 

Pel.  Here  comes  the  man  that  I  did  tel  you  of. 

Feran.  Good  morrow  gentlemen  to  all  at  once. 
How  now  Polidory  what  man  still  in  loue  ? 
Euer  wooing  and  canst  thou  neuer  speed, 
God  send  me  better  luck  when  I  shall  woo. 

San.  I  warrant  you  maister  &  you  take  my  councell. 

*  "censer."     Editions  1596  and  1607. 
•^  "thy."     Edition  1607. 
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Feran.   Why  airha,  are  you  s      unn  n 

San.   Who  I,  twero  better  f     y  u  ly  fau    timrko 
And  you  could  tel  how  to  do        aa  n  11  aa  I, 

Pd.  1  would  thy  niaiater  o       n    e  n   he  vaino, 
To  trie  himselfe  how  he  could  woe  a  wench. 

Feran.  Faith  I  am  eueii  now  a  going 

San.  Ifaith  sir,  my  maisters  going  to  this  geere  now 

Pd.  Whither  in  faith  Ferando,  tell  me  true. 

Feran.  To  bonie  Kate,  the  patients t  wencli  aliue 
The  diuel  himselfe  darea  scarce  venter  to  woo  her, 
Signior  Alfonso $t\A»iai  daughter, 
And  he  hath  proniiade  me  six  thousand  crownes 
If  I  can  win  lier  onco  to  he  my  wife, 
And  she  and  I  must  woo  with  skoulding  sure, 
A  nd  I  will  hold  hir  toot  till  she  be  wearie, 
Or  else  He  make  her  yeeld  to  graunt  me  loue. 

Pol.  How  like  you  this  Aurelius,  I  thinks  he  knew 
Our  niindes  before  we  sent  to  him. 
But  tell  me,  when  doo  you  meane  to  speake  with  her  { 

Feran.  Faith  preseutlie,  doo  you  but  stand  aside 
And  I  will  make  her  father  bring  hir  iiither, 
And  ehe,  and  I,  and  he,  will  taike  alone. 

Poi.  With  al  our  heartea,'  Come  Aureltui 
Let  vs  be  gone  and  leaue  him  heere  alone.  Ej 

Feran.  Ho  Signiour  Alfoiito,  whose  within  there! 

Alfoa.  Signiour  Ferando  your  welcome  IiMlilie, 
You  are  a  stranger  sir  vnto  my  house 
Harke  you  sir,  looke  what  I  did  proniiae  you 
He  performe,  if  you  get  my  daughters  loue, 

Feran.  Then  when  I  haue  talkt  a  word  or  two  with  hir, 
Doo  you  step  in  and  giue  her  hand  to  me 
And  tell  her  when  the  marriage  daie  shal  be 
For  I  doo  know  she  would  be  married  fainc, 


"my  heart."     Edition  1607 
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And  when  our  nuptiall  rites  be  once  performde 

Let  me  alone  to  tame  hir  well  enough. 

Now  call  hir  foorth  that  I  may  speake  with  hir. 

Enter  Kate. 

Alfon,  Ha  Kate^  Come  hither  wench  &  list  to  me, 
Vse  this  gentleman  friendlie  as  thou  canst. 

Feran.  Twentie  good  morrowes  to  my  lonely  KcUe 

Kate.  You  iest  I  am  sure,  is  she  yours  alreadie ! 

Feran.  I  tell  thee  Kaie  I  know  thou  lou'*st  me  well 

Kate.  The  deuill  you  doo,  who  told  you  so ! 

Feran.  My  mind  sweet  KcUe  doth  say  I  am  the  man, 
Must  wed,  and  bed,  and  marrie  honniQ  Kate. 

Kate.  Was  euer  scene  so  grose  ai^^ass^as  this  ? 

Feran.  I,  to  stand  so  long  and  neuer  get  a  kisse. 

Kate.  Hands  off  I  say,  and  get  you  from  this  phwe ;  ^  ^  c  ^ 

Or  I  wil  set  my  ten_commandmentff  in  your  face.  j^'  U 

Feran.  I  prethe  doo  Kate ;  they  say  thou  art  a  shrew. 
And  I  like  thee  the  better  for  I  would  haue  thee  so. 

Kate.  Let  go  my  hand  for  feare  it  reech  your  eare. 

Feran.  No  Kate^  this  hand  is  mine  and  I  thy  jioue. 

KcUe.  In  faith  sir  no,  the  woodcock  wants  his^taile) 

Feran.  But  yet  his  bil  wil  seme,  if  the  other  faile. 

Alfon.  Ho^  now,  Ferando^  what  sales*  my  daughter! 

Feran.  Shoes  willing  sir  and  loues  me  as  hir  life. 

Kate.  Tis  for  your  skin  then,  but  not  to  be  your  wife. 

Alfon.  Gome  hither  Kate  and  let  me  giue  thy  hand 
To  him  that  I  haue  chosen  for  thy  loue. 
And  thou  tomorrow  shalt  be  wed  to  him. 

Kaie.  Why  fiither  what  do  you  meane  to  do  with  me. 
To  giue  me  thus  vnto  this  brainsick  man. 
That  in  his  mood  cares  not  to  murder  me  \ 

She  tumes  aside  and  speakes. 

^  sates  is  omitted  in  edition  1607. 
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iBut  yet  I  will  consent  and  marrie  him, 
For  I  methinkes  haue  liude  too  long  a  maid,        ^r*'"'     (bfil^^   .fX 
And  match  him  to,  or  else  hia  manbooda  good.         \S^    wi&^     v 
Alfon.  Giup  me  thj  hand  Ferando  loues  thee  wel   ^       ^^^J 
And  will  with  wealth  and  ease  maintaine  thy  state, 
Here  Ftrando  take  her  for  thy  wife. 
And  Sunday  next  shall  bo  your'  wedding  day. 

Feran.  Why  so,  did  I  tiot  tell  thee  I  should  be  the  man 
Father,  I  leaue  my  louelie  Kate  with  you, 
Prouide  your  selues  against  our  mariago  daie  ; 
For  I  must  hie  me  to  my  countrie  house 
In  ha^t  to  see  prouision  may  bo  made. 
To  entertaine  my  Kate  when  she  dooth  come. 

Alfon.  Doo  so,  come  KaU  why  dooat  thou  looke 
So  sad,  be  merrie  wench  thy  wedding  daiea  at  liand. 
Sonne  fare  you  welt,  and  aee  you  keepe  your  promise. 

Eitit  Af/onto  and  Kate. 
Feran.  So,  all  thus  farre  goes  well.     Ho  Saunder. 

Fnter  Saunder  laughing. 

San,  Sand^  I  faith  your  a  beaat  I  crie  God  hartihe 
Meroie,  my  harta  readie  to  run  out  of  my  bellie  with 
Laughing.     I  stood  beliiud  the  doore  all  this  while, 
And  heard  wliat  you  said  to  hir. 

Feran.  Why  didat'  thou  think  that  I  did  not  epeako  wel 
to  hir.  ^j_^^ 

San.  You  apoke  like  aiyaasato  her,  lie  tel  you  what, 
And  I  had  been  there  to  haue  woode  hir,  and  had  this 
Cloke  on^  that  you  haue,  chud  haue  had  her  before  she 
Had  gone  a  foot  furder,  and  you  taike  of  Wood  cocks  with 
her,  and  I  cannot  tcU  you  what. 


'  "  tmr  wedding  d«y."     Editiom  1S96  and  1607. 

•  "doost."     Edition  1607. 

'  "on"  omitted  in  edilJnii  1607. 
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Feran.  Wei  sirha  &  yet  thou  seest  I  haue  got  her  for  all 
this. 

San.  I  marry  twas  more  by  hap  then  any  good  cunning 
I  hope  sheele  make  you  one  of  the  head  men  of  the  parish      ))  ^ 
shortly.  ""         ^ 

Feran.  Wei  sirha  leaue  your  jesting  and  go  to  PMdors 
house, 
The  yong  gentleman  that  was  here  with  me, 
And  tell  him  the  circumstance  of  all  thou  knowst, 
Tell  him  on  Sunday  next  we  must  be  married, 
And  if  he  aske  thee  whither  I  am  gone, 
Tell  him  into  the  countrie  to  my  house. 
And  vpon  sundaie  lie  be  heere  againe.  Ecb.  Ferando. 

San.  I  warrant  you  Maister  feare  not  me 
For  dooing  of  my  businesse. 
Now  hang  him  that  has  not  a  liuerie  cote 
To  slash  it  out  and  swash  it  out  amongst  the  proudest 
On  them.     Why  looke  you  now  He  scarce  put  vp 
Plaine  Saunder  now  at  any  of  their  handes,  for  and  any 
Bodie  haue  any  thing  to  doo  with  my  maister,  straight 
They  come  crouching  vpon  me,  I  beseech  you  good  M. 
Saunder  speake  a  good  word  for  me,  and  then  am  I^  so 
Stout  and  takes  it  vpon  me,  &  stands  ypon  my  panto  fiUes 
To  them  out  of  all  crie,  why  I  haue  a  life  like  a  giant 
Now,  but  that  my  maister  hath  such  a  pestilent  mind 
To  a  woman  now  a^  late,  and  I  haue  a  prettie  wench 
To  my  sister,  and  I  had  thought  to  have  preferd  my 
Maister  to  her,  and  that  would  haue  beene  a  good 
Deale  in  my  waie  but  that  hees  sped  alreadie. 

Enter  Polidors  boie. 

Boy.  Friend,  well  met. 

*  "/dm."     Edition  1607. 

'  "  o/late."     Editions  1596  and  1607. 
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San.   Souna,  friend  wel  met,  I  hold  my  lifo  lio  sees 
Not  my  maisters  liuerie  coat,  j 

Plaine  friend  Jiop  of  my  thum  kno  you  wlio  we  are. 

Soy.  Trust  me  sir,  it  ts  the  vse  where  I  was  borne, 
To  salute  men  afler  this  manner,  yet  notwitbatandiug 
If  you  be  angrie  with  me  for  calling  of  you  friend, 
I  am  the  more  aorie  for  it,  hoping  the  stile 
Of  a  foole  will  make  you  amends  tor  all. 

San.  The  slaue  is  sorie  for  his  fault,  now  we  cannot  be 
Angrie,  wel  whats  the  matter  that  you  would  do  with  vs. 

Boi/.  Marry  sir,  I  hcare  you  pertain  to  signior  Feratuio. 

San.    I  and  thou  beest  not  blind  thou   maiest  see,  Ecce 
tignum,  heere. 

Boy.  Shall  I   intreat  you  to  doo  me  a  message  to   your 
Maister  I 

Ban.  I  it  may  be  &  you  tel  va  from  whence  you  com. 

Boy.    Marrie   sir   I   serue   young    Polidor  your   maisters 
friend. 

San.  Do  you  serue  him  and  whats  your  name ! 

Boy.  My  name  sirha,  I  tell  tliee  sirba  is  cald  Catapie. 

San.  Cake  and  pie,  0  my  teeth  waters  to  have  a  peece  of 
thee. 

Boy.  Why  slave  wouldst  thou  eate  me ! 

San.  Eate  thee,  who  would  not  eate  Cake  and  pio ! 

Boy.  Why  villaine  my  name  is  Catapie, 
Bvt  wilt  thou  tell  me  where  thy  maister  is. 

San,  Nay  thou  must  first  tell  nis  wliere  thy  maister  is. 
For  I  baue  good  newes  for  him,  I  can  tell  thee. 

Boy.  Why  aeo  where  he  comes. 

Enter  Polidor,  Aurelita,  and  Valeria. 

Pot.  Come  sweet  Aureltiti  my  faithfull  friend 

Now  will  we  go  to  see  thoae  loulie  dames 
Richer  in  beawtie  then  the  orient  pearle 
Whiter  then  is  the  Alpine  Cbristall  mould, 
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And  &rre  more  loulie  then  the  terean  plant, 
That  blushing  in  the  aire  tames  to  a  stone. 
What  Sander^  what  newes  with  you  ? 

San.  Marry  sir,  my  maister  sends  you  word 
That  you  must  come  to  his  wedding  to  morrow. 

Pol,  What  shall  he  be  married  then ! 

San.  Faith  I,  you  thinke  he  standes  as  long  about  it  as 
you  doo. 

Pd,  Whither  is  thy  maister  gone  now ! 

San.  Marrie  hees  gone  to  our  house  in  the  Gountrie, 
To  make  all  thinges  in  a  readinesse  against  my  new 
Mistresse  comes  thither,  but  heele  come  againe  to  morrow. 

Pol.  This  is  Buddainlie  dispatcht  belike. 
Well  sirha  boy,  take  Saunder  in  with  you 
And  haue  him  to  the  buttrie  presentlie. 

Boy.  I  will  sir :  come  Saunder. 

Exit  Saunder  and  the  Boy. 

Aurd.   Valeria  as  erste  we  did  deuise, 
Take  thou  thy  lute  and  go  to  Alfonso's  house, 
And  say  that  Polidor  sent  thee  thither. 

Pol.  I  Valeria  for  he  spoke  to  me, 
To  helpe  him  to  some  cunning  Musition, 
To  teach  hifl(eldest  daugh^  on  the  lute. 
And  thou  I  know  will  fit  his  tume  so  well 
As  thou  shalt  get  great  fauour  at  his  handes, 
Begon  Valeria  and  say  I  sent  thee  to  him. 

Vcde.  I  will  sir,  and  stay  your  comming  at  Alfomtfs  house. 

Exit  Valeria. 

Pol.  Now  sweete  Awdius  by  this  deuise 
/  Shall  we  haue  leisure  for  to  courte  our  loues 
vFor  whilst  that  she  is  learning  on  the  lute,     ni 
Hir  sisters  may  take  time  to  Steele  aErode,     / 
For  otherwise  shele  keep  them  both  m  ithin, 
And  make  them  worke  whilst  she  hirselfe  doth  play, 
But  come  lets  go  vnto  Alfonso's  house, 
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And  see  how  Valeria  and  Kate  agreese, 

I  doute  his  Musick  skarse  will  please  his  skoUer, 

But  stay  here  comes  Alfonso. 

Enter  Alfonso. 

Alfonso.  What  M.  Pdid^yr  you  are  well  raett, 
I  thanke  you  for  the  man  you  sent  to  me, 
A  good  Musition  I  thinke  he  is, 

I  haue  set  my  daughter  and  him  togither,  y*   ^q/uc 

But  is  this  gentellman  a  frend  of  youres  ?  I   a  d^^ 

Pel.  He  is.     I  praie  you  sir  bid  him  welcome, 
He^s  a  wealthie  Marchants  sonne  of  Cestm. 

Alfon.  Your  welcom  sir  and  if  my  house  aforde 
You  any  thing  that  may  content  your  mind, 
I  pray  you  sir  make  bold  with  me. 

Aurel.  I  thanke  you  sir,  and  if  what  I  haue  got. 
By  marchandise  or  trauell  on  tlie  seas, 
Sattens  or  lawnes  or  azure  colloured  silke. 
Or  pretious  firie  pointed  stones  of  Indie, 
You  shall  command  both  them  myselfe  and  all. 

Alfon.  Thanks  gentle  sir,  Polidor  take  him  in. 
And  bid  him  welcome  to*  vnto  my  house. 
For  thou  I  thinke  must  be  my  second  sonne.   ^) 

Ferando.  Polidor  doost  thou  not  know 
Must  marry  Kate^  and  to  morrow  is  the  day. 

Pol.  Such  newes  I  heard,  and  /  came  now  to  know. 

Alfon.  Polidor  tis  true,  goe  let  me  alone, 
For  I  must  see  against  the  bridegroome  come. 
That  all  thinges  be  according  to  his  mind. 
And  so  He  leaue  you  for  an  houre  or  two.  Exit. 

Pol.  C<)inc  then  Aurelim  come  in  with  me. 


*  "to"  omitted  in  editions  1607;  "too"  was,  probably,  the  word 
meant  in  the  first  and  second  editions,  completing  the  measure,  and  im- 
proving the  meaning  of  Alfonso^s  Instruction  to  Polydor. 
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And  weele  go  sit  a  while  and  chat  with  them^ 
And  after  bring  them  foorth  to  take  the  aire.  Exit. 

Then  8lie  speakes. 

Site.  Sim,  when  will  the  foole  come  againe  ? 

Lard.  Heele  come  againe  my  Lord  anon. 

Slie.  Gis  some  more  drinke  here,  souns  wheres 
The  Tapster,  here  Sim  eate  some  of  these  things. 

Lord.  So  I  doo  my  Lord. 

Slie.  Here  Sim^  I  drinke  to  thee. 

Lord.  My  Lord  heere  comes  the  plaiers  againe, 

Slie.  O  braue,  heers  two  fine  gentlewomen. 

Enter  Valeria  with  a  lute,  and  Kate  with  him. 
Vale.  The  sencelesse  trees  b\(jnusick^aue  been  moouM 


And  at  the  sound  of  pleasant  tuned  string, 
Haue  sauage  beastes  hung  downe  theer  listning  heads, 
As  though  they  had  beene  cast  into  a  trance, 
Then  it  may  be  that  she*  whom  nought  can  please, 
With  musickes  sound  in  time  may  be  surprisde. 
Come  louelye  mistresse  will  you  take  your  lute, 
And  play  the  lesson  that  I  taught  you  last  ? 

Kate.  It  is  no  matter  whether  I  doo  or  no, 
For  trust  me  I  take  no  great  delight  in  it. 

Vale.  I  would  sweet  mistresse  that  it  laie  in  me. 
To  helpe  you  to  that  thing  thats  your  delight. 

Kaie.  In  you  with  a  pestlence,  are  you  so  kind  ? 
Then  make  a  night  cap  of  your  fiddles  case. 
To  warme  your  head,  and  hide  your  filthie  face. 

Val.    If  that   sweet   mistresse   were  your  harts   con- 
tent. 
You  should  command  a  greater  thing  then  that. 
Although  it  were  ten  times  to  my  disgrace. 


»  "  to  whom."    Edition  1607. 
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Kate,  Your  so  kind  twere  pittie  you  should  be  hangM, 
And  yet  methinkes  the  foole  dooth  looke  asquint. 

Vai.  Why  mistresse  doo  you  mocke  me  ? 

Kate.  No  but  I  meane  to  moue  thee. 

Vol.  Well,  will  you  plaie  a  little  ? 

Kate.  I>  giue  me  the  lute. 

She  plaies. 

Vol.  That  stop  was  &lse,  play  it 

Kate.  Then  mend  it  thou,  thoii(filthy  assej^     .   c^  Ihy^^- 

Val.  What,  doo  you  bid  me  kisse  you^^arae 

Kate.  How  now  iacksause,  your  a  iolUe  mate. 
Your  best  be  still  least  I  crosse  your  pate, 
And  make  your  musicke  flie  about  your  eares, 
He  make  it  and  your  foolish*  coxcombe  meet. 

She  offers  to  strike  him  with  the  lute. 

Val.  Hold  mistresse,  souns  will  you  breake  my  lute  i 

Kate.  I'  on  thy  head,  and  if  thou  speake  to  me. 
There  take  it  vp  and  fiddle  some  where  else. 

She  throwes  it  downe. 
And  see  you  come  no  more  into  this  place. 
Least  that  I  clap  your  fiddle  on  youi(&ce[)  Ea:  Kate. 

Val.  Souns,  teach  hir  to  play  vpon*  the  lute ! 
The  deuill  shall  teach  her  first,  I  am  glad  shoes  gone. 
For  I  was  neare  so  fraid  in  all  my  life, 
But  that  my  lute  should  flie  about  mine  eares, 
My  maister  shall  teach  her  his  selfe^  for  me. 
For  He  keepe  me  far  enough  without  hir  reach. 
For  he  and  Pclydor  sent  me  before. 
To  be  with  her  and  teach  her  on  the  lute, 
Whilst  they  did  court  the  other  gentlewomen. 
And  heere  methinkes  they  come  togither. 

>  "Yea.-    Edition  1607.  «  "fooliBh,"  omitted  in  edition  1607. 

'  "Yea."    Edition  1607.  *  "cm  the  lute."     Edition  1607. 

^  "himselfe."    Edition  1607. 
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Enter  Av/rdius^  PoUdar^  EmeliUy  and  PhUena. 

Pel.  How  now  Valeria^  whears  your  mistreese  ? 

VcU,  At  the  vengeance  I  thinke  and  no  where  else. 

Aurd.  Why  Valeria.,  will  she  not  leame  apace! 

Vol.  Yes  her  lady  she  has  learnt  too  much  already. 
And  that  I  had  felt  had  I  not  spoke  hir  faire 
But  she  shall  neare  be  learnt  for  me  againe. 

Aurd,  Well  Valeria  go  to  my  chamber, 
And  beare  hun  companie  that  came  to  dale 
From  Cestusy  where  our  aged  &ther  dwels.  JEr.  Valeria, 

Pol.  Come  faire  Emdia  my  louelie  loue, 
Brighter  then  the  bumisht  pallace  of  the  sunne, 
The  eie  sight  of  the  glorious  firmament. 
In  whose  bright  lookes  sparkles  the  radiant  fire, 
Wilie  Prometheus  slilie  stole  from  Joue., 
Infusing  breath,  life,  motion,  soule, 
To  euerie  obiect  striken  by  thine  eies. 
Oh  &ire  Emelia  I  pine  for  thee, 
And  either  must  enioy  thy  loue,  or  die. 

Erne.  Fie  man,  I  know  you  will  not  die  for  loue. 
Ah  Polidor  thou  needst  not  to  complaine, 
Etemall  heauen  sooner  be  dissolude. 
And  all  that  pearseth  Phebus  siluer  eie. 
Before  such  hap  befall  to  Polidor. 

Pol,  Thanks  faire  Emdia  for  these  sweet  words, 
But  what  saith  Phylena  to  hir  friend  ? 

Phyle.  Why  I  am  buying  marchandise  of  him. 

Aurd.  Mistresse  you  shall  not  need  to  buie  of  me. 
For  when  I  crost  the  bubling  Canibey, 
And  sailde  along  the  Gristall  Helispont, 
I  filde  my  cofers  of  the  wealthie  mines,] 
Where  I  did  cause  Millions  of  labouring  Moores 
To  vndermine  the  cauemes  of  the  earth, 
To  seeke  for  strange  and  new  found  pretious  stones, 

c  2 
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And  diue  into  the  sea  to  gatlier  pearle, 
As  faire  as  luno  offered  Priams  sonne, 
And  you  shall  take  your  liberall  choice  of  all. 

Phyle.  I  thanke  you  sir  and  would  Phylena  might 
In  any  curtesie  requite  you  so, 
As  she  with  willing  hart  could  well  bestow. 

Enter  Alfonso, 

Al/on,  How  now  daughters,  is  Ferando  come  ? 

Erne.  Not  yet  father.     I  wonder  he  stales  so  long. 

Alfon.  And  wheres  your  sister  that  she  is  not  heere ! 

Phyle,  She  is  making  of  hir  readie  &ther 
To  goe  to  church  and  if  that  he  were  come. 

Pd.  I  warrant  you  heele  not  be  long  awaie. 

Alfon.  Go  daughters  get  you  in,  and  bid  your 
Sister  prouide  her  selfe  against  that  we  doo  come, 
And  see  you  goe  to  church  along  with  vs. 

Exit  Philena  and  Emetta. 
I  maruell  that  Ferando  comes  not  away. 

Pol.  His  Tailor  it  may  be  hath  bin  too  slacke, 
In  his  apparrell  which  he  meanes  to  weare, 
For  no  question  but  some  &ntasticke  sutes 
He  is  determined  to  weare  to  day. 
And  richly  powdered  with  pretious  stones 
Spotted  with  liquid  gold,  thick  set  with  pearle, 
And  such  he  meanes  shall  be  his  wedding  sutes. 

Alfon.  I  carde  not  I  what  cost  he  did  bestow, 
In  gold  or  silke,  so  he  himselfe  were  heere, 
For  I  had  rather  lose  a  thousand  crownes, 
Then  that  he  shauld  deceiue  vs  heere  to  daie. 
But  soft  I  thinke  I  see  him  come. 

Enter  Ferando  baselie  attired,  and  a  red  cap  on  his  head. 

Feran.  Godmorow  father,  Polidor  well  met, 
You  wonder  I  know  that  I  haue  staid  so  long. 
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Al/an,  I '  marrie  son,  we  were  almost  perswaded, 
That  we  should  scarse  haue  had  our  bridegroome  heere, 
But  say,  why  art  thou  thus  basely  attired  ? 

Feran.  Thus  richlie  &ther  you  should  haue  said, 
For  when  my  wife  and  I  am'  married  once. 
Shoes  such  a  shrew,  if  we  should  once  fal  out 
Sheele  pul  my  costlie  sutes  ouer  mine  eares, 
And  therefore  am  I  thus  attired  awhile, 
For  manie  thinges  I  tell  you's  in  my  head. 
And  none  must  know  thereof  but  Kate  and  I, 
For  we  shall  line  like  lammes  and  Lions  sure, 
Nor  Lammes  to  Lions  neuer  was  so  tame. 
If  once  they  lie  within  the  Lions  pawes 
As  Kate  to  me  if  we  were  married  once, 
And  therefore  come  let  vs  to  church  presently. 

Pd,  Fie  Ferando  not  thus  atired  for  shame 
Come  to  my  Chamber  and  there  sute  thy  selfe. 
Of  twentie  sutes  that  I  did  neuer  were. 

Feran.  Tush  Polidor  I  haue  as  many  sutes 
Fantasticke  made  to  fit  my  humor  so 
As  any  in  Athens  and  as  riclilie  wrought 
As  was  the  Massie  Bobe  that  late  adomd. 
The  stately  legate  of  the  Persian  King, 
And  this  from  them  haue  I  made  choise  to  weare. 

Alfon.  I  prethie  Ferando  let  me  intreat 
Before  thou  goste  vnto  the  church  with  vs 
To  put  some  other  sute  vpon  thy  backe. 

Feran.  Not  for  the  world  if  I  might  gaine  it  so, 
And  therefore  take  me  thus  or  not  at  all. 

Enter  Kate. 

But  soft  se  where  my  Kate  doth  come, 

I  must  salute  hir :  how  fares  my  lonely  Kate  f 

What  art  thou  readie  ?  shall  we  ^o  to  church  ? 

*  "yea.*'     Edition  1607.  ^  "are."     Kdition  1607. 
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Kate.  Not  I  with  one  bo  mad,  so  basely  tirde. 
To  marrie  such  a  filthie  slauish  groome 
That  as  it  seemes  sometimes  is  from  his  wits, 
Or  else  he  would  not  thus  haue  come  to  vs. 

Feran.  Tush  Kate  these  words  addes  greater  loue  in  me 
And  makes  me  thinke  thee  fairrer  then  before, 
Sweete  Kate  the'  lonelier  then  Dianas  purple  robe, 
Whiter  then  are  the  snowie  Apenis,    . 
Or  icie  haire  that  groes  on  Boreas  chin. 
Father  I  sweare  by  Ibis  golden  beake, 
More  faire  and  Badiente  is  my  bonie  Kate^ 
Then  siluer  Zanthus  when  he  doth  imbrace, 
The  ruddie  Simies  at  Idas  feete, 
And  care  not  thou  swete  Kate  how  Ibe  clad, 
Thou  shalt  haue  garments  wrought  of  Median  silke, 
Enchast  with  pretious  lewells  fecht  from  far. 
By  Italian  Marchants  that  with  Russian  stemes. 
Pious  vp  huge  forrowes  in  the  Terren  Maine^ 
And  better  farre  my  lonely  Kate  shall  weare, 
Then  come  sweet  loue  and  let  vs  to  the  church. 
For  this  I  sweare  shall  be  my  wedding  sute        Exeunt  Omnes. 

Alfon,  Come  gentlemen  go  along  with  vs, 
For  thus  doo  what  we  can  he  will  be  wed.  Kant. 

Enter  Polidors  boy  and  Sander. 

Boy.  Come  hither  sirha  boy. 

San.  Boy,  oh  disgrace  to  my  person,  souns  boy 
Of  your  face,  you  haue  many  boies  with  such 
Pickadeuantes  I  am  sure,  souns  would  you 
Not  haue  a  bloudie  nose  for  this  ? 

Boy.  Come,  come,  I  did  but  iest,  where  is  that 
Same  peece  of  pie  that  I  gaue  thee  to  keepe. 

San.  The  pie  ?     I  you  haue  more  minde  of  your  bellie 
Then  to  go  see  what  your  maister  dooes. 

*  ''thour     Editions  1596  and  1607. 
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Boy.  Tosh  lis  no  matter  man  I  prethe  giue  it  me, 
I  am  verie  hungry  I  promise  thee. 

San,  Why  you  may  take  it  and  the  deuill  burst 
You  with  it,  one  cannot  saue  a  bit  after  supper, 
But  you  are  alwaies  readie  to  munch  it  vp. 

Boy.  Why  come  man,  we  shall  haue  good  cheere 
Anon  at  the  bridehouse,  for  your  maisters  gone  to 
Church  to  be  married  akeadie,  and  thears 
Such  cheere  as  passeth. 

San.  O  braue,  I  would  I  had  eate  no  meat  this  week 
For  I  haue  neuer  a  comer  left  in  my  bellie 
To  put  a  venson  pastie  in,  I  thinke  I  shall  burst  my  selfe 
With  eating,  for  He  so  cramme  me  downe  the  tarts 
And  the  marchpaines,  out  of  all  crie. 

Boy.  I,  but  how  wilt  thou  doo  now  thy  maisters 
Married,  thy  mistresse  is  such  a  deuill  as  sheele  make 
Thee  forget  thy  eating  quickly,  sheele  beat  thee  so. 

San.  Let  my  maister  alone  with  hir  for  that,  for 
Heele  make  hir  tame  wel  inough  ere  long  I  warent  thee 
For  he'^s  such  a  churle  waxen  now  of  late  that  and  he  be 
Neuer  so  little  angry  he  thj^jjuunf  out  of  all  crie. 
But  in  my  minde  sirrtTthe  yongest^s  a  verie 
Prettie  wench,  and  if  I  ttoughtlbEy  maister  would 
Not  haue  hir  Ide  haue  a  flinge  at  hir 
My  selfe  He  see  soone  whether  twill  be  a  match 
Or  no  :  and  it  will  not  He  set  the  matter 
Hard  for  myselfe  I  warrant  thee. 

Boy.  Sounes  you  slaue  will  you  be  a  Biuall  with 
My  maister  in  his  loue,  speake  but  such 
Another  worde  and  He  cut  oflF  one  of  thy  legges. 

San.  Oh,  cruell  iudgment,  nay  then  sirra 
My  tongue  shall  talke  no  more  to  you,  marry  my 
Timber  shall  tell  the  trustie  message  of  his  maister 
Euen  on  the  very  forehead  on  thee,  thou  abusious 
Villaine,  therefore  prepare  tbyselfe. 
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Boy.  Gome  hither  thou  Imperfecksious  slaue  in 
Begard  of  thy  beggery,  holde  thee  theres 
Two  shiUings  for  thee !  to  pay  for  the 
Healing  of  thy  left  legge  which  I  meane 
Furiously  to  inuade  or  to  maime  at  the  least. 

San.  O  supemodicall  foule  \  well  He  take  your  two  shillings 
but  He  barre  striking  at  legges. 

Boy.  Not  I,  for  He  strike  any  where. 

San.  Here  here'  take  your  two  shillings  again 
He  see  thee  hangd  ere  He  fight  with  thee, 
I  gat  a  broken  shin  the  other  day, 
Tis  not,  whole  yet  and  therefore  He  not  fight 
Come  come  why  should  we  fall  out  ? 

Boy.  Well  sirray  your  faire  words  hath  somethineg 
Alaied  my  CoUer :  I  am  content  for  this  once 
To  put  it  yp  and  be  frends  with  thee. 
But  soft  see  where  they  come  all  from  church. 
Belike  they  be  Married  allredy. 

Enter  Ferando  and  Kate  and  Alfonso  and  Polidor  and  Amelia 

and  Aurelius  and  Philema. 

Feran.  Father  farwell,  my  Kate  and  I  nmst  home, 
Sirra  go  make  ready  my  horse  presentlie. 

Alfon.  Your  horse  ?     What  son  I  hope  you  doo  but  iest 
I  am  sure  you  will  not  go  so  suddainly. 

Kate.  Let  him  go  or  tarry  I  am  resoluMe  to  stay. 
And  not  to  trauell  on  my  wedding  day. 

Feran.  Tut  Kate  I  tell  thee  we  must  needes  go  home, 
Villaine  hast  thou  saddled  my  horse ! 

San.  Which  horse,  your  curtail  \ 

Feran.  Sounes  you  slaue  stand  you  prating  here  ? 
Saddell  the  bay  gelding  for  your  Mistris. 

Kate.  Not  for  me :  for  He*  not  go. 

*  "/fere"  is  not  repeated  in  editions  1596  and  1607. 
'  "IwUl."     Edition  1607. 
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^an.  The  ostler  will  not  let  me  haue  him  you  owe  tenpence 
For  his  meate  and  6  pence  for  stuffing  my  Mistris  saddle. 

Feran,  Here  villaine  go  pay  him  straight. 

San.  Shall  I  giue  them  another  pecke  of  lauender. 

Feran,  Out  slaue  and  bring  them  presently  to  the  dore. 

Al/on.  Why  son  I  hope  at  least  youle  dine  with  vs. 

San.  I  pray  you  maister  lets  stay  till  dinner  be  don. 

Feran.  Sounes  villaine  art  thou  here  yet  ?  Ej:  Sander. 

Come  Kate  our  dinner  is  prouided  at  home. 

KcUe.  But  not  for  me,  for  here  I  meane  to  dine 
He  haue  my  will  in  this  as  well  as  you, 
Though  you  in  madding  mood  would  leaue  your  freuds 
Despite  of  you  He  tarry  with  them  still. 

Feran.  I  Kate  so  thou  shalt  but  at  some  other  time, 
When  as  thy  sisters  here  shall  be  espousd, 
Then  thou  and  I  will  keepe  our  wedding  day, 
In  better  sort  then  now  we  can  prouide. 
For  here  I  promise  thee  before  them  all, 
We  will  ere  long  retume  to  them  againe, 
/^  Come  Kate  stand  npt-on  termes  we  will  awaie, 
This  is  my  day,^morrow^thou  shalijrule^ 
And  I  will  doo  what  euer  thou  commandes. 
Gentlemen  farwell,  wele  take  our  leues, 
It  will  be  late  before  that  we  come  home. 

Font  Ferando  and  Kate. 

Pol.  Farwell  Ferando  since  you  will  be  gone. 

Al/on.  So  mad  a  cupple  did  I  neuer  see. 

Emel.  TheyVe  euen  as  well  macht  as  I  would  wish. 

Phile.  And  yet  I  hardly  thinke  that  he  can  tame  her.    N^\ 


For  when  he  has  don  she  will  do  what  she  list. 


r 


^Mr^fl^er  manhood  ^hen  is  good  I  do  beleeve. 

Pel.  Aurelitis^r  else^I  misse  my  marke 
Her(tounj?Jwill  walke  if  she  doth  hold  her  handes. 
I  am  in  dout  ere  halfe  a  month  be  past 
Hele  curse  the  priest  that  married  him  so  scone. 
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And  yet  it  may  be  she  will  be  reclaimde, 
For  she  is  verie  patient  grone  of  late. 

Alfon,  God  hold  it  that  it  may  continue  still 
I  would  be  loth  that  they  should  disagree 
But  he  I  hope  will  holde  her  in  a  while. 

Pel,  Within  this*  two  dales  I  will  ride  to  him. 
And  see  how  louingly  they  do  agree. 

Alfon.  Now  Aurelius  what  say  you  to  this, 
What  haue  you  sent  to  Cestus  as  you  said, 
To  certifie  your  &ther  of  your  loue 
For  I  would  gladlie  he  would  like  of  it, 
And  if  he  be  the  man  you  tell  to  me, 
I  gesse  he  is  a  Marchant  of  great  wealth. 
And  I  haue  seene  him  oft  at  Athens  here, 
And  for  his  sake  assure  thee  thou  art  welcome. 

Pol.  And  so  to  me  whilest  Pclidor  doth  line. 

Av/rd.  I  find  it  so  right  worthie  gentlemen. 
And  of  what'  worth  your  frendship  I  esteme, 
I  leue  censure  of  your  seuerall  thoughts, 
But  for  requitall  of  your  fauours  past, 
Bests  yet  behind,  which  when  occasion  semes 
I  vow  shalbe  remembred  to  the  full. 
And  for  my  fathers  comming  to  this  place, 
I  do  expect  within  this  weeke  at  most. 

Al/on.  Inough  Aurelim  ?  but  we  forget 
Our  Marriage  dinner  now  the  bride  is  gon. 
Come  let  vs  see  what  there  they  left  behind.  JEant  Omnes, 

Enter  Sanders  tcith  ttco  or  three  seruing  men. 

San.  Come  sirs  prouide  all  thinges  as  fast  as  you  can. 
For  my  Masters  hard  at  hand  and  my  new  Mistris 
And  all,  and  he  sent  me  before  to  see  all  thinges  redy. 

Tom.  Welcome  home  Sander  sirra  how  lookes  our 
New  Mistris  they  say  she's  a  plagie  shrew. 
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San.  V  and  that  thou  shalt  find  I  can  tell  thee  and'  thou 
Dost  not  please  her  well,  why  my  Maister 
Has  such  a  doo  with  hir  as  it  passeth  and  he'*s  euen 
Like  a  madman. 

Will.  Why  Sander  what  dos^  he  say. 

San.  Why  He  tell  you  what :  when  they  should 
Go  to  church  to  be  maried  he  puts  on  an  olde 
Jerkin  and  a  paire  of  canuas  breeches  downe  to  the 
Small  of  his  legge  and  a  red  cap  on  his  head  and  he 
Lookes  as  thou  wilt^  burst  thy  selfe  with  laffing 
When  thou  seest  him :  he'^s  ene  as  good  as  a 
Foole  for  me :  and  then  when  they  should  go  to  dinner 
He  made  me  saddle  the  horse  and  away  he  came. 
And  nere  tarried  for  dinner :  and  therefore  you  had  best 
Get  supper  reddy  against  they  come,  for 
They  be  hard  at  hand  I  am  sure  by  this  time. 

Tom.  Sounes  see  where  they  be  all  redy. 

Enter  Ferando  and  Kate. 

Feran.  Now  welcome  Kate :  where'*s  these  villains 
Here,  what  ?  not  supper  yet  vppon  the  horde : 
Nor  table  spred  nor  nothing  don  at  all, 
Wheres  that  villaine  that  I  sent  before. 

San.  Now,  ad  sum^  sir. 

Feran.  Come  hether  you  villaine  He  cut  your  nose. 
You  Rogue :  helpe  me  of  with  my  bootes :  wilt  please 
You  to  lay  the  cloth  ?  sounes  the  villaine 
Hurts  my  foote  ?  pull  easely  I  say  ;  yet  agiune. 

He  beates  them  aU. 
They  coner  the  bard  and  fetch  in  the  meate. 
Sounes  i  burnt  and  skorcht  who  drest  this  meate ! 
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Will,  Forsouth  lohn  cooke. 

He  throwes  downe  the  table  and  meate  and  all,  and  beates 

them.* 

Feran,  Go  you  villaines  bringe  you*  me  such  meate, 
Out  of  my  sight  I  say  and  beare  it  hence, 
Come  Kate  wele  haue  other  meate  prouided, 
Is  there  a  fire  in  my  chamber  sir  I 

San.  I  forsooth.  Exit^  Ferando  and  Kate. 

Manent  seruing  men  and  eate  vp  all  the  meate. 

Tarn.  Sounes  ?  I  thinke  of  my  conscience  my  Masters 
Mad  since  he  was  maried. 

Will.  I  laft  what  a  boxe  he  gaue  Satider 
For  pulling  of  his  bootes. 

Enter  Ferando  againe. 

San.  I  hurt  his  foote  for  the  nonce  man. 

Feran.  Did  you  so  you  damned  villaine. 

He  beates  them  all  out  againe. 
This  humor  must  I  holde  me  to  awhile, 
To  bridle  and  holde  backe  my  headstrong  wife, 
With  curbes  of  hunger :  ease :  and  want  of  sleepe. 
Nor  sleepe  nor  meate  shall  she  inioie  to  night, 
He  mew  her  vp  as  men  do  mew  their  hawkes, 
And  make  her  gentlie  come  vnto  the  lure. 
Were  she  as  stubome  or  as  full  of  strength 
As  were*  the  Thracian  horse  Alcidsa  tamde. 
That  King  Fpeus  fed  with  flesh  of  men. 
Yet  would  I^ull  her  downe  and  make  her  come 
As  hungry  (hawkes\do  flie  vnto  there  lure.  Exit. 
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Enter  Aurdius  and  Valeria. 


Aurd.  Valeria  attend  :  I  haue  a  lonely  lone, 
As  bright  as  is  the  heauen  eristalline, 
As  faire  as  is  the  milkewhite  way  of  lone, 
As  chast  as  Phwbe  in  her  sonimer  sportes, 
As  softe  and  tender  as  the  asure  downe, 
That  circles  Cithereas  silner  doues. 
Her  do  I  meane  to  make  my  lonely  bride, 
And  in  her  bed  to  breath  the  sweete  content, 
That  I  thou  knowst  long  time  haue  aimed  at, 
Now  Valeria  it  rests  in  thee  to  helpe 
To  compasse  this,  that  I  might  gaine  my  loue. 
Which  easilie  thou  maist  performe  at  will. 
If  that  the  marchant  which  thou  toldst  me  of. 
Will  as  he  sayd  go  to  Alfonsos  house. 
And  say  he  is  nay  father,  and  there  with  all 
Pas  ouer  certain  deedes  of  land  to  me. 
That  I  thereby  may  gaine  my  hearts  desire, 
And  he  is  promised  reward  of  me. 

VaL  Feare  not  my  Lord  He  fetch  him  straight  to  you, 
For  hele  do  any  thing  that  you  command, 
But  tell  me  my  Lord,  is  Ferando  married  then  ? 

Aurel.  He  is :  and  Polidor  shortly  shall  be  wed. 
And  he  meanes  tcAame  his  wife  erelong. 


■  *  MA  » ■b'iMnHiriai^ivMi 


VaU,  He  saies  so. 

Aurel.  Faith  he''s  gon  vnto  tfae  taming  schoole.__ 

Vale.  The  taming  schoole  ;  why  is  there  such  a  place  ? . 

Aurd.  I :  and  Ferando  is  the  Maister  of  the  schoole. 

Vai.  Thats  rare :  butwEaTi^orMffi  Hos^e  vse  ? 

Aurd.  Faith  I  know  not :  but  by  som  odde  deuise 
Or  other,  but  come  Valeria  I  long  to  see  the  man. 
By  whome  we  must  comprise  our  plotted  drift, 
That  I  may  tell  him  what  we  haue  to  doo. 

Val.  Then  come  my  Lord  and  I  will  bring  you  to  him  straight, 
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Awd.  Agreed,  then  lets  go.  Exeunt. 

Enter  Sander  and  his  Mistres. 

San.  Come  Mistris.  ,     q 

Kate.  Sander  I  prethe  helpe  me  to  some  meate,       V^  .  ^     /^IvaJL 
I  am  so  faint  that  I  can  scarsely  stande.  ^h^i^    ^^^ 

San.  I  marry  mistris  but  you  know  my  maister  -^  ,  r--^ 

Has  giuen  me  a  charge  that  you  must  eate  nothing,  !^  f  ^'    r  /t.;/ 

But  that  which  he  himselfe  giueth  you.  / 

Kate.  Why  man  thy  Maister  needs  never  know  it. 

San.  You  say  true  indede :  why  looke  you  Mistris, 
What  say  you  to  a  peese  of  beeffe  and  mustard  now  i 

Kate.  Why  I  say  tis  excellent  meate,  canst  thou  helpe  me 
to  some  i 

San.  I,  I  could  helpe  you  to  some  but  that 
I  doubt  the  mustard  is  too  colerick  for  you. 
But  what  say  you  to  a  sheepes  head  and  garlick ! 

Kate.  Why  any  thing,  I  care  not  what  it  be. 

San.  I  but  the  garlike  I  doubt  will  make  your  breath 
stincke, 
and  then  my  maister  will  course  me  for  letting 
You  eate  it :  But  what  say  you  to  a  fat  Capon ! 

Kate.  Thats  meate  for  a  King  sweet  Sander  helpe 
Me  to  some  of  it. 

San.  Nay  ber  lady  then  tis  too  deere  for  vs,  we  must 
Not  meddle  with  the  Kings  meate. 

Kate.  Out  villaine  dost  thou  mocke  me. 
Take  that  for  thy  sawsinesse. 

She  beates  him. 

San.  Sounes  are  you  so  light  fingerd  with  a  murrin, 
He  keepe  you  fasting  for  it  this^  two  daies. 

Kate.  I  tell  thee  villaine  He  tcMi^he  flesh  of 
Thy  face  and^at§t)it  and  thoa  prates'Jto  me  thus. 

San.  Here  comes  my  Maister  now  hele(^ur8eWou. 
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Enter  Ferando  with  a  peece  of  meate  vppon  his  daggers^  point, 

and  Pdidor  with  him. 

Feran.  So  here  Kate  I  haue  prouided  meate  for  thee 
Here  take  it  what  ist  not  worthie  thankes, 
Goe  sirra  \  take  it  awaie  againe  you  shal  be 
ThankefoU  for  the  next  you  haue. 

Kate.  Why  I  thanke  you  for  it. 

Feran.  Nay  now  tis  not  worth  a  pin  go  sirray  and  take  it 
hence  I  say. 

San.  Yes  sir  He  Carrie  it  hence  :  Maister  let  her 
Haue  none  for  she  can  fight  as  hungrie  as  she  is. 

Pol.  I  pray  you  sir  let  it  stand,  for  He  eate 
Some  with  her  my  selfe. 

Feran.  Well  sirra  set  it  downe  againe. 

Kate.  Nay  nay  I  pray  you  let  him  take  it  hence. 
And  keepe  it  for  your  owne  diete  for  He  none. 
He  nere  be  beholding  to  you  for  your  Meate, 
I  tell  thee  flatlie  here  vnto  the  thy  teethe 
Thou  shalt  not  keepe  me  nor  feede  me  as  thou  list, 
For  I  will  home  againe  vnto  my  fathers  house ; 

Feran.  I,  when  youV  meeke  and  gentell  but  not 
Before,  I  know  your  stomack  is  not  yet  come  downe. 
Therefore  no  maruell  thou  canste  not  eate. 
And  I  will  goe  vnto  your  fathers  house  ; 
Come  Pdidor  let  vs  goe  in  againe, 
And  Kate  come  in  with  vs  I  know  ere  longe 
That  thou  and  I  shall  louingly  agree.  Ew  Omnes. 

Enter  Aurelius  Valeria  and  Phylotus  the  Marchant. 

Aurd.  Now  Senior  Phylotm  we  will  go 
Vnto  Alfonsos  house,  and  be  sure  you  say 
As  I  did  tell  you  concerning  the  man 
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That  dwells  in*  Cedm^  whose. son  I  said  I  was  fJ^r^^^^  U 

For  you  doo  very  much  resemble  him,  ^  '"^  i 

And  feare  not :  you  may  be  bold  to  speake  your  mind,  ^  H^^ 

Phylo.  I  warrant  you  sir  take  you  no  care,  /    .^^  ^ \uA 

He  vse  my  selfe  so  cunning  in  the  cause,  fXgJ"^  'I 

As  you  shall  soon  inioie  your  harts  delight. 

Aurel.  Thankes  sweet  Phylotm^  then  stay  you  here, 
And  I  will  go  and  fetch  him  hither  straight. 
Ho,  Senior  Alfonso  a  word  with  you. 

Enter  Alfmtso, 

Al/on.    Whose  there  ?      What   Aurelim  whats    the 
matter 
That  you  stand  so  like  a  stranger  at  the  doore  ? 

Aurel.  My(Ktther)Bir  is  newly  come  to  towne^ 
And  I  hauelBrought  him  here  to  speake  with  you, 
Concerning  those '  matters  that  I  tolde  you  of, 
And  he  can  certifie  you  of  the  truth. 

Al/on.  Is  this  your  father  I     You  are  welcome  sir. 

Phylo.  Thankes  Al/onsOy  for  thats  your  name  I  gesse 
I  understand  my  son  hath  set  his  mind 
And  bent  his  liking  to  your  daughters  loue. 
And  for  because  he  is  my  only  son, 
And  I  would  gladly  that  he  should  doo  well, 
I  tell  you  sir  I  not  mislike  his  choise. 
If  you  agree  to  giue  him  your  consent. 
He  shall  haue  lining  to  maintaine  his  state,' 
Three  hundred  poundes  a  yeare  I  will  assure 
To  him  and  to  his  heyres,  and  if  they  do  ioyne. 
And  knit  themselues  in  holy  wedlock  bande, 
A  thousand  massie  ingots  of  pure  gold. 
And  twise  as  many  bares  of  siluer  plate, 
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/l  freely  giue  him  and  in  writing  straight, 
>I  will  confirme  what  I  have  said  in  wordes. 

Alfon.  Trust  me  I  must  commend  jour  liberall  mind, 
And  louing  care  you  beare  vnto  your  son, 
And  here  I  giue  him  freely  my  consent, 
As  for  my  daughter  I  thinke  he  knowes  her  mind, 
And  I  will  inlarge  her  dowrie  for  your  sake. 
And  solemnise  with  ioie  your  nuptiall  rites. 
But  is  this  gentleman  of  Cestus  too ! 

Aurd.  He  is  the  Duke  of  Cegtus  thrise  renowned  son, 
Who  for  the  loue  his  honour  beares  to  me 
Hath  thus  accompanied  me  to  this  place. 

Al/on.  You  weare  to  blame  you  told  me  not  before. 
Pardon  me  my  Lord,  for  if  I  had  knowne 
Your  honour  had  bin  here  in  place  with  me 
I  would  haue  donne  my  dutie  to  your  honour. 

VcU.  Thankes  good  Alfonso:  but  I  did  come  to  se^ 
When  as  ^  these  marriage  rites  should  be  performed, 
And  if  in  these  nuptialls  you  vouchsafe 
To  honour  thus  the  prince  of  Cestus  frend. 
In  celebration  of  his  spousall  rites 
He  shall  remaine  a  lasting  friend  to  you, 
What  saies  Avreliua  father. 

Philo.  I  humbly  thanke  your  honour  good  my  Lord, 
And  ere  we  parte  before  your  honor  here 
Shall  articles  of  such  content  be  drawne. 
As  twixt  our  houses  and  posterities, 
Etemallie  this  league  of  peace  shall  last, 
Inuiolat  and  pure  on  either  part : 

Alfon.  With  all  my  heart,  and  if  your  honour  please. 
To  walke  along  with  vs  unto  my  house. 
We  will  confirme  these  leagues  of  lasting  loue. 

Vai,  Gome  then  Aurelivs  I  will  go  with  you.       Ex  Omnes. 
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Enter  Ferando  and  Kate  and  Sander. 

San,  Master  the  haberdasher  has  brought  my 
Mistresse  home  hir  cappe  here. 

Feran.  Gome  hither  sirra :  what  haue  you  there ! 

Habar.  A  veluet  cappe  sir  and  it  please  you. 

Feran,  Who  spoake  for  it !  didst  thou  Kaie  f 

Kate.  What  if  I  did,  come  hither  sirra,  giue  me 
The  cap,  He  see  if  it  will  fit  me. 

She  sets  it  one  hir  head. 

Feran.  O  monstrous,  why  it  becomes  thee  not. 
Let  me  sec  it  Kate :  here  sirra  take  it  hence 
This  cappe  is  out  of  fashion  quite. 

Kate.  The  fashion  is  good  inough :  belike  you 
Meane  to  make  a  foole  of  me. 

Feran.  Why  true  he  meanes  to  make  a  foole  of  thee 
To  haue  -thee  put  on  such  a  curtald  cappe, 
Sirra  begon  with  it. 

Enter  the  Taylor  with  a  gowne. 

San.  Here  is  the  Taylor  too  with  my  Mistris  gowne. 

Feran.  Let  me  see  it  Taylor :  what  with  cuts  and  iagges. 
Sounes  you '  villaine,  thou  hast  spoiled  the  gowne. 

Taylor.  Why  sir  I  made  it  as  your  man  gaue  me  direction. 
You  may  reade  the  note  here. 

Feran.  Come  hither  sirra  Taylor  reade  the  note. 
.   Taylor.  Item,  a  faire  round  compast  cape. 

San.  I  thats  true. 

Taylor.  And  a  large  truncke  sleeue. 

San.  Thats  a  lie  maister.     I  sayd  two  truncke  sleeues. 

Feran.  Well  sir  goe  forward. 

Taylor.  Item  a  loose  bodied  gowne. 

S€M.  Maister  if  euer  I  sayd  loose  bodies  gowne, 
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Sew  me  in  a  seame  and  beate  me  to  death, 
With*  bottome  of  browne  thred. 

Taylor,  I  made  it  as  the  note  bad  me. 

San.  I  say  the  note  lies  in  his  throute  and  thou  too 
And  thou  sayst  it. 

Taylor.  Nay  nay  nere  be  bo  hot  sirra,  for  I  feare  you  not. 

San.  Doost  thou  heare  Taylor^  thou  hast  braued 
Many  men  :  braue  not  me. 
Thou^st  &ste  many  men. 

Taylor.  Well  sir. 

San.  Face  not  me  He  neither  be  faste  nor  braued. 
At  thy  handes  I  can  tell  thee. 

Kate.  Gome  come  I  like  the  fashion  of  it  well  enough, 
Heres  more  a  do  then  needs  He  haue  it,  I 
And  if  you  do  not  like  it  hide  your  eies, 
I  thinke  I  shall  haue  nothing  by  your  will. 

Feran.  Go  I  say  and  take  it  vp  for  your  maisters  vse. 

Scm.  Souns  villaine  not  for  thy  life  touch  it  not, 
Souns  take  vp  my  mistris  gowne  to  his 
Maisters  vse ! 

Fercm.  Well  sir  whats  your  conceit  of  it. 

San.  I  haue  a  deeper  conceite  in  it  then  you  thinke  for,  take 
vp  my  mistris  gowne 
To  his  maisters  vse  \ 

Feran.  Tailor  come  hether  ;  for  this  time  take  it 
Hence  againe,  and  He  content  thee  for  thy  paines. 

Taylor.  I  thanke  you  sir.  Eadt  Taylor. 

Feran.  Gome  Kate  we  now  will  go  see  thy  £ftthers  house 
Euen  in  these  honest  meane  abilliments, 
Our  purses  shall  be  rich  our  garments  plaine, 
To  shrowd  our  bodies  from  the  winter  rage, 
And  thats  inough,  what  should  we  care  for  more 
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Thy  sisters  Kate  to  morrow  must  be  wed, 
And  I  haue  promised  them  thou  shouldst  be  there 
The  morning  is  well  vp  lets  hast  away, 
It  will  be  nine  a  clocke  ere  we  come  there. 

Kate,  Nine  a  clock,  why  tis  allreadie  past  two 
In  the  after  noone  by  all  the  clocks  in  the  towne. 

Feran.  I  say  tis  but  nine  a  clock  in  the  morning. 

Kate.  I  say  tis  two  a  clock  in  the  aft^er  noone. 

Feran,  It  shall  be  nine  then  ere  we'  go  to  your  &thers. 
Gome  backe  againe  we  will  not  go  to  day. 
Nothing  but  crossing  of  me  still. 
He  haue  you  say  as  I  doo  ere  you'  go.  Exeunt  Omnes. 

Enter  Pclidor^  Emelia^  Aurelius  and  PhUema. 

Pol,  Faire  Emelia  sommers  sun  bright*  Queene, 
Brighter  of  hew  then  is  the  burning  clime, 
Where  Phoebus  in  his  bright  equator  sits, 
Creating  gold  and  pressious  minneralls 
What  would  Emelia  doo  ?  if  I  were  forst 
To  leaue  faire  Athens  and  to  range  the  world. 

Erne.  Should  thou  assay  to  scale  the  seate  of  loue, 
Mounting  the  suttle  ayrie  regions 
Or  be  snacht  vp  as  erste  was  Gammed 
Loue  should  giue  winges  vnto  my  swift  desires 
And  prune  my  thoughts  that  I  would  follow  thee, 
Or  fall  and  perish  as  did  Icarus, 

Aurel.  Sweetly  resolued  faire  Emelia^ 
But  would  Philema  say  as  much  to  me 
If  I  should  aske  a  question  now  of  thee 
What  if  the  Duke  of  Cesttis  only  son 
Which  came  with  me  vnto  your  fathers  house, 
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Should  seeke  to  get  Phylemas  loue  from  me, 
And  make  thee  Duches  of  that  stately  towne 
Wouldst  thou  not  then  forsake  me  for  his  loue  ? 

Phyle.  Not  for  great  Neptune^  no  nor  loue  himselfe, 
Will  Phylema  leaue  Aurdius  loue, 
Could  he  install  me  Empres  of  the  world. 
Or  make  me  Queene  and  guidres  of  the  heauens 
Yet  would  I  not  exchange  thy  ^  loue  for  his, 
Thy  company  is  poore  PhUemas  heauen, 
And  without  thee  heauen  were  hell  to  me. 

Erne.  And  should  my  loue  as  erste  did  Herculet 
Attempt  to  passe  ^  the  burning  valtes  of  hell, 
I  would  with  piteous  lookes  and  pleasing  wordes 
As  once  did  Orpheus  with  his  harmony. 
And  rauishing  sound  of  his  melodious  harpe, 
Intreate  grim  Pluto  and  of  him  obtaine. 
That  thou  mightest  go  and  safe  retoume  againe. 

Phyle.  And  should  my  loue  as  earst  Leander  did. 
Attempt  to  swimme  the  boyling  helispont 
For  Hero8  loue :  no  towers  of  brasse  should  hold 
But  I  would  follow  thee  through  those  raging  flouds 
With  lockes  disheuered  and  my  brest  all  bare 
With  bended  knees  vpon  Abidas  shoore, 
I  would  with  smokie  sighes  and  brinish  teares, 
Importune  Neptune  and  the  watry  Grods 
To  send  a  guard  of  silver  scaled  Dolphyns 
With  sounding  Tritons  to  be  our  conuoy. 
And  to  transport  vs  safe  vnto  the  shore. 
Whilst  I  would  hang  about  thy  louely  necke. 
Redoubling  kisse  on  kisse  vpon  thy  cheekes. 
And  with  our  pastime  still  the  swelling  waues. 

Erne.  Should  Polidor  as  great'  Achilles  did, 

*  "^my.*"     Editions  1596  and  1607. 

*  ^to  passe^  omitted  in  edition  1607. 
'  ""greaV*  omitted.     Edition  1607. 
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Onely  imploy  himselfe  to  follow  armes, 

Like  to  the  warlike  Amazonian  Qneene 

Pentheselea  Hectors  paramore, 

Who  foyld  the  bloudie  Pirrhus  murderous  greeke. 

He  thrust  mjselfe  amongst  the  thickest  throngs. 

And  with  my  utmost  force  assist  my  loue. 

Phyle.  Let  Eole  storme :  be  mild  and  quiet  thou^ 
Let  Neptune  swell,  be  Aurditu  calme  and  pleased, 
I  care  not  I,  betide  what  may  betide, 
Let  fates  and  fortune  doo  the  worst  they  can 
I  recke  them  not :  they  not  discord  with  me. 
Whilst  that  my  loue  and  I  do  well  agree. 

Aurel.  Sweet  Phylema  bewties  mynerall. 
From  whence  the  sun  exhales  his  glorious  shine, 
And  clad  the  heauen  in  thy  reflected  raies 
And  now  my  liefest  loue  the  time  drawes  nie, 
That  Himen  mounted  in  his  saffiron  robe. 
Must  with  his  torches  waight  vpon  thy  traine. 
As  Hellens  brothers  on  the  homed  Moone, 
Now  luno  to  thy  number  shall  I  adde, 
The  fairest  bride  that  euer  Marchant  had. 

Pol.  Come  faire  Emelia  the  preeste  is  gon, 
And  at  the  church  your  father  and  the  reste 
Do  stay  to  see  our  marriage  rites  performde, 
And  knit  in  sight  of  heauen  this  Gordian  knot. 
That  teeth  of  fretting  time  may  nere  untwist. 
Then  come  faire  loue  and  gratulate  with  me 
This  daies  content  and  sweet  solemnity.  Ex.  Otnnes. 

Site.  Sim  must  they  be  married  now ! 

Lord.  I  my  Lord. 

Enter  Ferand^  and  Kate  and  Sander. 

Slie.  Looke  Sim  the  foole  is  come  again  now. 
Feran.  Sirra  go  fetch  our  horsses  forth  and  bring 
Them  to  the  backe  gate  presentlie. 

San.  I  will  sir  I  warrant  you.  E.rit  Sander. 
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Feran.  Gome  KcUe  th^^oone/ihines  cloare  to  night 
Methinkes.  ////ii  /r  j 

Kate,  Th^mooneywhy  husband  you  are decoiued 
It  ii  th^'^sun 

FeranT^et  againe  come  backe  againe  it  shall  be 
The  moone  ere  we  come  at  your  fathers. 

Kate.  Why  He  say  as  you  say  it  is  the  moone. 

Feran.  lesus  saue  the  glorious  moone. 

Kate.  lesus  sane  the  glorious  moone. 

Feran.  I  am  glad  Kate  your  stomack  is  come  downe, 
I  know  it  well  thou  knowest  it  is  the  sun, 
But  I  did  trie  to  see  if  thou  wouldst  speake, 
And  ^r^se^e  now  as  thou  hast  donne  before, 
And  trust  me  Kate  hadst  thou  not  named  the  moone. 
We  had  gon  back  againe  as  sure  as  death, 
But  soft  whose  this  thats  comming  here. 

Enter  the  Duie  cf  Ce$tu$  alone. 

Duke.  Thus  all  alone  from  Cettue  am  I  come, 
And  left  my  prineelie  eourte  and  noble  traine. 
To  come  to  Athene^  and  in  this  disguise. 
To  see  what  course  my  son  Aurdim  takes 
Bat  stay,  heres  some  it  may  be  Trauells  thether, 
€rood  sir  en  yoo  detect  me  the  way  to  Atken$? 

Ferando  speakes  to  the  olde  man* 
Faire  looelT  maide  yoon^  and  a&ble, 
More  deere  of  hew  and  bsr  more  beautifnll. 
Then  preiioaa  Sardemx  or  purple  roekes, 
Qi  AwoAait  or  glistering  HiariMke^ 
More  amkUe  fivre  then  «  the  plain  ,   . 

Where  gliatring  Cefkenu  in  sfhier  boures,  V  ^ 

Cbweih  Tpoa  the  G^mt  jliMft'^eNiMd^  /rjr^^. 

Sweeie  KeKU  entertain^this  lonely  womaiv  -^'^  ^  \ 

Dwi^.  I  dttoke  die  man  m  mad  he  calls  me  a  womaa. 
Faire  lonely  lady  brighte  and  Chriiftalline, 
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Bewteous  and  stately  as  the  eie  traind  bird, 
As  glorious  as  the  morning  washt  with  dew, 
Within  whose  eies  she  takes  her  dawning  beames, 
And  golden  sommer  sleepes  vpon  thy  cheekes, 
Wrap*  vp  thy  radiations  in  some  cloud, 
Least  that  thy  bewty  make  this  stately  towne 
Inhabitable  like  the  burning  Z(me 
With  sweet  reflections  of  thy  louely  face. 

Duke.  What  is  she  mad  to  ?  or  is  my  shape  transformd^^ 
That  both  of  them  perswade  me  I  am  a  woman. 
But  they  are  mad  sure,  and  therefore  He  begon. 
And  leaue  their  companies  for  feare  of  harme, 
And  vnto  Athens  hast  to  seeke  my  son.  Exit  Duke. 

Feran.  Why  so  Kate  this  was  friendly  done  of  thee, 
And  kindly  too,  why  thus  must  we  two  Hue, 
One  minde,  one  heart  and  one  content  for  both. 
This  good  old  man  dos  thinke  that  we  are  mad. 
And  glad  he  is'  I  am  sure,  that  he  is  gonne. 
But  come  sweet  KcUe  for  we  will  after  him. 
And  now  perswade  him  to  his  shape  againo.  Ex  Omnes. 

Enter  Alfonso  and  Philotus  and  Valeria  Polidor^  Emdia^ 

Aurelius  aiid  Phylema. 

Alfon.  Come  louely  sonnes  your  marriage  rites  performed. 
Lets  hie  vs  home  to  see  what  cheere  we  haue, 
I  wonder  that  Ferando  and  his  wife 
Comes'  not  to  see  this  great  solemnitie. 

Pol.  No  maruell  if  Ferando  be  away. 
His  wife  I  think  hath  troubled  so  his  wits. 
That  he  remaines  at  home  to  keepe  them  warme, 
For  forward  wedlocke  as  the  prouerbe  sayes. 
Hath  brought  him  to  his  night  cappe  long  agoe. 

»  "wrapt."    Editions  1596  and  1607.         »  "is  he."    EdiUon  1607. 

'  "  come."     Editions  1596  and  1607. 
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Philo.  Bat  Polidar  let  my  son  and  you  take  heede, 
That  Ferando  say  not  ere  long  as  much  to  you, 
And  now  Alfonso  more  to  shew  my  loue, 
If  vnto  Cestus  you  do  send  your  ships, 
Myselfe  will  fraught  them  vrith  Arabian  silkes, 
Rich  affrick  spices  Arras  counter  poines' 
Muske  Cassia :  sweet  smelling  Ambergreece^ 
Pearle,  curroll,*  christall,  iett  and  iuorie, 
To  gratulate  the  fauors  of  my  son, 
And  friendly  loue  that  you  haue  shone  to  him. 

Vaie.  And  for  to  honour  him,  and  this'  faire  bride. 

Enter  the  Duke  of  Cestus, 

He  yerly  send  you  from  my*  Others  courte. 

Chests  of  refind  suger  seuerally. 

Ten  tunne  of  tunis  wine,  sucket  sweet  druges. 

To  celebrate  and  solemnise  this  day 

And  eustome  free  your  marchants  shall  conuerse  * 

And  interchange  the  profits  of  your  land, 

Sending  you  gold  for  brasse,  siluer  for  leade, 

Casses  of  silke  for  packes  of  woU  and  cloth, 

To  binde  this  friendship  and  confirme  this  league. 

Duke.  I  am  glad  sir  that  you  would  be  so  franke. 
Are  you  become  the  DtJce  of  Cestus  son,  K£AL    fiKjTiC/^ 

And  reuels  with  my  treasure  in  the  towne,  (^CUi/iL^ 

Base  villaine  that  thus  dishonor6st  me.  ii  .  o  crvf 

Vol,  Sounes  it  is  the  Duke  what  shall  I  doo 
Dishonour  thee  why,  knowst  thou  what  thou  saist  ? 

Duke.  Her's  no  villaine  :  he  will  not  know  me  now. 
But  what  say  you !  have  you  forgot  me  too  ? 

Phylo.  Why  sir  are  you  acquainted  with  my  son ! 

*  ""pointesr     Edition  1607.  '  "  curtoir     Edition  1(507. 

'  "Aw."     Edition  1607.  *  ''yourr     Edition  1607. 

^  ''commerce:'     Edition  1607. 
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Duke,  With  thy  son !     No  trust  me  if  he  be  thine, 
I  pray  you  sir  who  am  I  ? 

Aurel.  Pardon  me  father :  humblie  on  my  knees, 
I  do  intreat  your  grace  to  heare  me  speake. 

Duke.  Peace  villaine :  lay  handes  on  them, 
And  send  them  to  prison  straight. 

Phyhtus  afid  Valeria  runnes  away. 
Thei(^£K4^^$rpeake8. 

Site.  I  say  wele  haue  no  sending  to  prison. 

Lord.  My  Lord  this  is  but  thVplay,]^heyre  but  in  iest. 

8lie.  I  tell  thee  Sim  wele  haue  no  sending, 
To  prison  thats  flat :  why  Sim  am  not  I  Don  Christ^Vary ^ 
Therefore  I  say  they  shall  not  go  to  prison.  ,       . 

Lord.  No  more  they  shall  not  my  Lord,  fW'^ 

They  be  run  away. 

Slie.  Are  they  run  away  Sim  9  thats  well. 
Then  gis  some  more  drinke,  and  let  them  play  againe. 

Lord.  Here  my  Lord. 

Slie  drinkes  and  then  falls  asleepe. 

Duke.  Ah  trecherous  boy  that  durst  presume, 
To  wed  thy  selfe  without  thy  fathers  leaue, 
I  sweare  by  fayre  Cintheas  burning  rayes 
By  Merops  head  and  by  seauen  mouthed  Nile 
Had  I  but  knowne  ere  thou  hadst  wedd^  her. 
Were  in  thy  brest  the  worlds  immortall  soule, 
This  angrie  sword  should  rip  thy  hatefiiU  chest, 
And  hewd  thee  smaller  then  the  Libian  sandes, 
Tume  hence  thy  face  oh  cruell  impjous  boy, 
Alfonso  I  did  not  thinke  you  would  presume 
To  mach  your  daughter  with  my  princely  house 
And  nere  make  me  acquainted  with  the  cause : 

Alfon.  My  Lord  by  heauens  I  sweare  vnto  your  grace 
I  knew  none  other  but  Valeria  your  man. 
Had  bin  the  Duke  of  Cestus  noble  son, 
Nor  did  my  daughter  I  dare  sweare  for  her. 
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Duke.  That  damned  yillaine  that  hath  deluded  me, 

rWhome  I  did  send^  guide  vnto  my  son 
Oh  that  my  furious  force  could  cleaue  the  earth, 
That  I  might  muster  bands  of  hellish  feendes. 
To  rack  his  heart  and  teare  his  impious  soule. 
The  ceaselesse  turning  of  celestiall  orbes, 
Kindles  not  greater  flames  in  flitting  aire, 
Then  passionate  anguish  of  my  raging  brest. 

Aurel.  Then  let  my  death  sweet  father  end  your  griefe 
For  I  it  is  that  thus  haue  wrought  your  woes. 
Then  be  reuengd  on  me  for  here  I  sweare. 
That  they  are  innocent  of  what  I  did, 
Oh  had  I  charge  to  cut  of  Hydraes  bed 
To  make  the  toplesse  Alpes  a  champion'  field 
To  kill  vntamed  monsters  with  my  sword, 
To  trauell  dayly  in  the  hottest  sun 
And  watch  in  winter  when  the  nightes  be  colde, 
I  would  with  gladnesse  vndertake  them  all 
And  thinke  the  paine  but  pleasure  that  I  felt, 
So  that  my  noble  father  at  my  retume. 
Would  but  forget  and  pardon  my  ofience. 

Fhile.  Let  me  intreat  your  grace  vpon  my  knees. 
To  pardon  him  and  let  my  death  discharge 
The  heauy  wrath  your  grace  hath  vowd  gainst  him. 

Pol.  And  good  my  Lord  let  vs  intreat  your  grace 
To  purge  your  stomack  of  this  Melancholy, 
Taynt  not  your  princely  minde  with  griefe  my  Lord 
But  pardon  and  forgiue  these  loners  faults, 
That  kneeling  craue  your  gratious  fauor  here. 

Emel.  Great  prince  of  Cestus^  let  a  womans  wordes    '■, 

Intreat  a  pardon  in  your  lordly  brest,  

Both  for  your  princely  son,  and  vs  my  Lord. 


^  ''for  guide."    Editions  1596  and  1607. 
'  "cbampaine."     Edition  1607. 
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Duke.  Aurdius  stand  vp  I  pardon  thee, 
I  see  that  vertue  will  haue  enemies, 
And  fortune  vrill  be  thwarting  honour  still. 
And  you  faire  virgin  too  I  am  content. 
To  accept  you  for  my  daughter  since  tis  don, 
And  see  you  princely  vsde  in  Cestus  courte. 

Phyle,  Thankes  good  my  Lord  and  I  no  longer  line 
Then  I  obey  and  honour  you  in  all. 

Alfon.  Let  me  giue  thankes  vnto  your  royall  grace, 
For  this  great  honor  don  to  me  and  mine. 
And  if  your  grace  will  walke  vnto  my  house 
I  will  in  humblest  manor  I  can,  show 
The  etemall  seruice  I  doo  owe  your  grace. 

Duke.  Thanks  good  Alfanso^  but  I  came  alone, 
And  not  as  did  beseeme  the  Cestian  Duke, 
Nor  would  I  haue  it  knowne  within  the  towne, 
That  I  was  here  and  thus  without  my  traine, 
But  as  I  came  alone  so  will  I  go. 
And  leaue  my  son  to  solemnise  his  feast. 
And  ereH  belong  He  come  againe  to  you, 
And  do  him  honour  as  beseemes  the  son 
Of  mightie  lerobell  the  Cestian  Duke, 
Till  when  He  leaue  you,  Farwell  Aurelius. 

Aurel.  Not  yet  my  Lord,  He  bring  you  to  your  ship. 

Ekeuni  Otnnes, 
^SlteJ^leefea. 

Lord.  Whose  within  there  ?  come  hither  sirs  my  Lords 
Asleepe  againe  :  go  take  him  easily  vp, 
And  put  him  in  his  one'  apparel  againe,  S^j 

And  lay  him  in  the  place  where  we  did  find  him, 
lust  vndemeath  the  alehouse  side  below, 
But  see  you  wake  him  not  in  any  case. 

Boy.  It  shall  be  don  my  Lord  come  hclpe  to  beare  him 
hence.  Exit. 

*  '♦  oumr    Editions  1596  and  1607. 
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Enter  Ferando^  Av/rdius  and  Folidor  and  his  bay  and  Valeria 

and  Sander, 

Feran.  Come  gentlemen  now  that  suppers  donne 
How  shall  we  spend  the  time  till  we  go  to  bed  ? 

AureL  Faith  if  you  will  in  triall  of  our  vriues, 
Who  will  come  sownest  at  their  hu8band''s  call. 

Pel.  Nay  then  Ferando  he  must  needes  sit  out, 
For  he  may  call  I  thinke  till  he  be  weary, 
Before  his  wife  will  come  before  she  list. 

Feran,  Tis  well  for  you  that  haue  such  gentle  wiues 
Yet  in  this  triall  will  I  not  sit  out, 
It  may  be  Kate  will  come  as  soone  as  yours.^ 

Aurel.  My  wife  comes  soonest  for  a  hundred  pound. 

Pol.  I  take  it.     He  lay  as  much  to  youres, 
That  my  wife  comes  as  soone  as  I  do  send. 

Aurel.  How  now  Ferando  you  dare  not  lay  belike. 

Feran.  Why  true  I  dare  not  lay  indeede ; 
But  how  so  little  mony  on  so  sure  a  thing, 
A  hundred  pound :  why  I  haue  layd  as  much 
Vpon  my  dogge,  in  running  at  a  Deere, 
She  shall  not  come  so  farre  for  such  a  trifle. 
But  will  you  lay  five  hundred  markes  with  me. 
And  whose  wife  soonest  comes  when  he  doth  call. 
And  shewes  her  selfe  most  louing  vnto  him, 
Let  him  inioye  the  wager  I  haue  laid. 
Now  what  say  you !  dare  you  aduenture  thus ! 

Pol.  I  weare  it  a  thousand  pounds  I  durst  presume 
On  my  wiues  loue  :  and  I  will  lay  with  thee. 

Enter  Alfonso. 

Alfon.  How  now  sons  what  in  conference  so  hard, 
May  I  without  offence,  know  whereabouts. 

^  **a5  soone  as  I  do  send.^    Edition  1607. 
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Aurel.  Faith  father  a  waighty  cause  about  our  wiues 
Fiue  hundred  markes  already  we  haue  layd, 
And  he  whose  wife  doth  shew  most  loue  to  him, 
He  must  inioie  the  wager  to  himselfe. 

Alfan.  Why  then  Fercmdo  he  is  sure  to  lose,* 
I  promise  thee  son  thy  wife  will  hardly  come. 
And  therefore  I  would  not  wish  thee  lay  so  much. 

Feran.  Tush  &ther  were  it  ten  times  more, 
I  durst  aduenture  on  my  louely  Kate^ 
But  if  I  lose  He  pay,  and  so  shall  you. 

Awrd,  Vpon  mine  honour  if  I  loose  He  pay. 

Pol.  And  so  will  I  vpon  my  feith  I  vow. 

Feran.  Then  sit  we  downe  and  let  vs  send  for  them. 

Alfan.  I  promise  thee  Ferando  I  am  afraid  thou  wilt  lose. 

Aurel.  He  send  for  my  wife  first,  Valeria 
Go  bid  your  Mistris  come  to  me. 

Vol.  I  will  my  Lord.  Exit  Valeria. 

Aurel.  Now  for  my  hundred  pound. 
Would  any  lay  ten  hundred  more  with  me, 
I  know  I  should  obtaine  it  by  her  loue. 

Feran.  I  pray  God  you  haue  not  laid  too  much  already. 

Aurel,  Trust  me  Ferando  I  am  sure  you  haue, 
For  you  I  dare  presume  haue  lost  it  all. 

Enter  Valeria  againe. 

Now  sirra  what  saies  your  mistris  ?  x 

Fa/.  She  is  something  busie  but  shele  come  anon.    '^       yj  i^^ 

Feran.  Why  so,  did  I  not  tell  you  this  before,  \  '  ^i"^   I 

She  is*  busie  and  cannot  come. 

Aurel.  I  pray  Grod  your  wife  send  you  so  good  an  answere. 

She  may  be  busie  yet  she  sayes  shele  come. 
Feran.  Well  well :  Polidor  send  you  for  your  wife. 

»  "loeei/.**     Edition  1607. 
'  ''was  busie.*'     Edition  1607. 
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Pol.  Agreed :  Boy  desire  your  mistris  to  come  hither. 

Boy.  I  will  sir.  Ex  Boy. 

Feran.  I  so  so  he  desiers  her  to  come. 

Alfon.  Polidor  I  dare  presume  for  thee, 
I  thinke  thy  wife  will  not  deny  to  come, 
And  I  do  maruell  much  Aurdius^ 
That  your  wife  came  not  when  you  sent  for  her. 

Enter  the  Boy  againe. 

Pol.  Now  wheres  your  Mistris  ? 
y^  Boy.  She  bad  me  tell  you  that  she  will  not  come 
(^  And  you  haue  any  businesse  you  must  come  to  her. 

Feran.  Oh  monstrous  intollerable  presumption, 
Worse  then  a  biasing  starre,  or  snow  at  midsommer, 
Earthquakes  or  any  thing  vnseasonable. 
She  will  not  come :  but  he  must  come  to  her. 

Pol.  Well  sir  I  pray  you  lets  here  what 
Answere  your  wife  will  make. 

Feran.  Sirra  command  your  Mistris  to  come 
To  me  presentlie.  Exit  Sander. 

Aurel.  I  thinke  my  wife  for  all  she  did  not  come, 
Will  proue  most  kinde  for  now  I  haue  no  feare, 
For  I  am  sure  Ferandoe  wife  she  will  not  come. 

Feran.  The  mores  the  pittie :  then  I  must  lose. 

Enter  Kate  and  Sander. 

But  I  haue  won  for  see  where  Kate  doth  come. 

Kate.  Sweet  husband  did  you  send  for  me  ? 

Feran.  I  did  my.loue  I  sent  for  tEee  to  come, 
Gome  hither  Kate^  whats  that  vpon  thy  head. 

Kate.  Nothing  husband  but  my  cap  I  thinke. 

Feran.  Pull  it  of  and  treade  it  vnder  thy  feete, 
Tis  foolish  I  will  not  haue  thee  weare  it. 

_,^ Shfi^t^kp^pf  h^i*  cap  and  treads  on  it. 

Pol.  Oh(wounderfull  metamorphosis.  ^ 
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Aursl.  This  is  a  wonder  almost  past  beleefe. 

Feran,  This  is  a  token  of  her  true  lone  to  me, 
And  yet  He  trie  her  further  you  shall  see, 
Gome  hither  KcUe  where  are  thy  sisters. 

Kate.  They  be  sitting  in  the  bridall  chamber. 

Feran,  Fetch  them  hither  and  if  they  will  not  come. 
Bring  them  perforce  and  make  them  come  with  thee. 

Kaie.  I  will. 

Alfan,  I  promise  thee  Ferando  I  would  haue  swome 
Thy  wife  would  nere  haue  donne  so  much  for  thee. 

Feran.  But  you  shall  see  she  will  do  more  then  this 
For  see  where  she  brings  her  sisters  forth  by  force. 

Enter  Kate  thrusting  Phylema  and  Emdia  before  her,  and 
makes  them  come  vnto  their  husbands  call. 

Kate.  See  husband  I  haue  brought  them  both. 

Feran.  Tis  well  don  Kate. 

Erne.  I  sure  and  like  a  louing  peece  your  worthy 
To  haue  great  praise  for  this  attempt. 

Phyle.  I  for  making  a  foole  of  her  selfe  and  vs. 

Aurel.  Beshrew  thee  Phylema^  thou  hast 
Lost  me  a  hundred  pound  to  night. 
For  I  did  lay  that  thou  wouldst  first  haue  com6. 

Pol.  But  thou  Emelia  hast  lost  me  a  great  deale  more. 

Erne.  You  might  haue  kept  it  better  then, 
Who  bad  you  lay ! 

Feran.  Now  lonely  Kate  before  there  husbands  here, 
I  prethe  tell  vnto  these  hedstrong  women 
What  dutie  wiues  doo  owe  vnto  their Tusbands. 


Ka4ie.  Then  you  that  hue  thus  by  your  pompered  *  wills 
Now  list  to  me  and  marke  what  I  shall  say 
ThtfjbernalL£pw©£)hat  with  his, only  breath, 
Shall  cause  this  end Jknd  this  beginning  frame, 
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Not  in  time,  nor  before  time,  but  with  time,  confusd. 

For  all  the  coarse  of  yeares,  of  ages,  moneths. 

Of  seasons  temperate,  of  dayes  and  houres, 

Are  tund  and  stopt,  by  measure  of  his  hand, 

The  first  world  was  a  forme  without  a  forme, 

A  heape  confusd  a  mixture  all  deformd, 

A  gulfe  of  gulfes,  a  body  bodiles,  Axa^  .u- 

AWiPrp  51.11  fViA  AlATTiAnfja  -ivArA  nrri  ArlAia  ^^'71 
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Before  the  great  commander  of  the  world 
The  King  of  Kings  the  glorious  God  of  heauen. 
Who  in  six  daies.  did  frame  his  heauenly  worke 
And  made  all  things  to  stand  in  perft  course,  ^)/^/2iA^     ^O 

Then  to  his  ^mag^  he  did  make  a  man.  >>T     '*      ^ 

Olde  Adam  and  from  his  side  asleepe,  y  f^ 

A  jrijyf?as  taken,  of  which  the  Lord  did  make,  ' 

(  ^^'^  S^^^JBft^  ®^  termd  by  Adam  then,  /'    /  ^  p^ 

{Woman  for  that,  by  her  came  sinne  to  vs,  I    ^  V 

And  for  her  sin  was  Adam  doomd  to  die. 
As  Sara  to  her  husband^so  should  we 
^^bey  jhem,  loue  them,  keepe,  and  nourish  them 
IftEey  by  any  meanes  doo  want  our  helpes. 
Laying  our  handes  vnder  theire  feete  to  tread. 
If  that  by  that  we,  might  procure  there  ease. 
And  for  a(  president  He  first  begin 
And  lay  my  hand  vnder  my  husbands  feete. 

She  laies  her  hand  vnder  her  husbands  feete. 

Feran.  Inough  sweet,  the  wao;er  thou  hast  won. 
And  they  I  am  sure  cannot  denie  the  same. 

Alfon,  I  Ferando  the  wager  thou  hast  won. 
And  for  to  shew  thee  how  I  am  pleasd  in  this, 
A  hundred  poundes  I  freely  giue  thee  more. 
Another  dowry  for  another  daughter, 
For  she  is  not  the  same  she  was  before. 

Feran.  Thankes  sweet  father,  gentlemen  godnight 
For  Kate  and  I  will  leaue  you  for  to  night, 
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Tis  Kate  and  I  am  wed,  and  you  are  sped. 
And  so  farwell  for  we  will  to  our  beds. 

Exit  Ferando  and  Kate  and  Sander. 
Al/an.  Now  Aurelius  what  say  you  to  this ! 
Aurel,  Beleeue  me  father  I  reioice  to  see 
Ferando  and  his  wife  so  louingly  agree. 

Exit  Aurdiue  and  Phylema  and  Alfon$o 

and  Valeria. 
Erne.  How  now  Pclidor  in  a  dump,  what  sayst  thou  man  ? 
Pel.  I  say  thou  art  a  shrew. 
Erne.  Thats  better  then  a  sheepe. 
Pel.  Well  since  tis  don  let  it  go,  come  lets  in.> 

Eait^  Polidor  and  Emelia. 

Then  enter  two  bearing  of  Slie  in  his 
Owne  apparrell  a&:aine  and  leaues  him 


Where  they  found,  him,  and  then  goes  out. 
Then  enter  the  Tapster. 

Tapster.  Now  that  the  darkesome  night  is  ouerpast, 
And  dawning  day  appeares  in  chrystall  sky, 
Now  must  I  hast  abroad :  but  soft  whose  this  ? 
What  Slie  oh  wondrous  hath  he  laine  here  allnight. 
He  wake  him,  I  thinke  he'*s  starued  by  this. 
But  that  his  belly  was  so  stuft  with  ale. 
What  how'  Slie^  Awake  for  shame. 

Slie.  Sim  gis  some  more  wine,  whats*  all  the 
Plaiers  gon  :  am  not  I  a  Lord ! 

Tapster.    A  lord  with  a  murrin :    come  art  thou  dronken 
stiU? 

^  In  edition  1607  the  whole  line  is  thus: — 


**  Well  since  tis  done  come  lets  goe. 

»  ''Exeunt:'     Edition  1607. 

5  "now."     Editions  1596  and  1607. 

*  "what."     Edition  1607. 
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8lis.  Whose  this !  Tapiter,  oh  Lord  sirra,  1  haue  had 
II  The  branest  dreame  to  night,  that  euer  thou  //  ^  Hu*^ 

11  Hardeet  in  all  thy  life. 

Taptler.  I '  marry  but  you  had  beat  get  you  home, 
For  your  jyjfr  will  course  you  for  dreaming  here  tonight 

iS7t>.  Will  she  *,  I  know  now  how  to  tame  a  shrew, 
I  dreamt  vpon  it  all  this  night  till  now, 
And  thou  hast  wakt  me  out  of  the  best  dreame 
That  euer  I  had  in  my  life,  but  lie  to  my 
/Wife  preaently  and  tame  her  too. 
^  And'  if  she  anger  me. 

Tapper.  Nay  tarry  Site  for  lie  go  home  with  thee. 
And  heare  the  rest  that  thou  hast  dreamt  to  night. 

Exetmt  Omnet. 

'  "yea."     Edition  1607. 

*  "and"  b  omitted  in  editioD  1607. 


A  MERRY  JEST 


OF   A 


SHREWD    AND    CURST    WIFE 


LAPPED  IN 


MOREL'S  SKIN, 


FOR  HER  GOOD  BEHAVIOUR. 


The  following  humorous  tale  in  verse  has  no  especial  relation  in  its 
incidents  to  Shakespeare*s  '*  Taming  of  the  Shrew,**  and  consequently 
none  to  the  older  comedy  reprinted  on  the  preceding  pages ;  but  it  is  of 
a  similar  character,  and  has  always  been  mentioned  in  connection  with 
both :  it  is  therefore  appended,  in  order  that  the  ancient  materials  exist- 
ing in  the  time  of  our  great  dramatist,  and  most  likely  well  known  to 
him,  may  be  at  one  view  before  the  reader.  Regarding  the  merit  of 
"The  Wife  lapped  in  Morels  Skin,**  as  a  piece  of  popular  poetry,  there 
can  be  no  dispute.  The  author  of  it  is  unknown :  at  the  end,  we  read 
"  Finis,  quoth  Mayster  Charme  her,**  but  that  is  evidently  an  assumed 
name. 

The  poem  was  included  by  Mr.  Utterson,  in  1817,  in  his  two  excellent 
and  amusing  volumes ;  but  our  edition  has  been  made  from  afresh  collation 
(for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Halliwell)  with  the  original  copy 
(wanting  one  leaf)  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  so  that  it  differs  in  no  other 
respect  than  that  we  have  not  adopted  the  black-letter  type.  When 
Mr.  Utterson  republished  it,  he  apprehended  that  the  entry  in  the  Sta- 
tioners* Registers,  in  1594,  referred  to  it ;  for,  in  1817,  the  copies  of  the 
old  "Taming  of  a  Shrew,**  of  1594  and  1596,  had  not  been  discovered. 
It  is  to  the  first  of  these,  unquestionably,  that  the  memorandum  in  the 
Stationers*  Registers  relates. 

It  was  long  supposed  that  only  two  copies  of  "  The  Wife  lapped  in 
Morels  Skin**  were  known ;  but  this  now  appears  to  be  a  mistake,  although 
it  is  certainly  a  production  of  gpreat  rarity.  It  came  from  the  press  of 
Hugh  Jackson,  without  date,  but  about  1550  or  1560,  under  the  follow- 
ing title  : — 

"  Here  begynneth  a  merry  leste  of  a  shrewde  and  curste  Wyfe,  lapped 
in  Morrelles  Skin,  for  her  good  behauyour.  —  Imprinted  at  London  in 
Fleetestrete,  beneath  the  Conduite,  at  the  signe  of  Saint  lohn  Euangelist, 
by  H.  Jackson.** 

The  only  differences  in  the  colophon  are,  that  the  word  "  Saint**  is 
represented  by  the  capital  initial,  and  that  the  printer*s  Christian  name 
is  given  at  length.  The  popularity  of  the  poem  is  not  to  be  doubted ;  and 
in  I^angham*s  celebrated  "  Letter  from  Kenil worth,**  1575,  "  the  wife 
lapt  in  Morels  skin**  is  enumerated  as  one  of  the  stories  which  Captain 
Cox  had  "  at  hiz  fingers  endz.** — See  Collier's  "  Bridgcwater  Catalogue,** 
p.  163. 
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Lysten,  friendes,  and  holde  you  still, 
Abide  a  while  and  dwell : 
A  mery  lest  tell  you  I  will, 
And  how  that  it  befell. 
As  I  went  walking  ypon  a  day, 
Among  my  friendes  to  sporte : 
To  an  house  I  tooke  the  way, 
To  rest  me  for  my  comforte. 

A  greate  feast  was  kepte  there  than. 

And  many  one  was  thereat : 

With  wyues  and  maydens,  and  many  a  good  man, 

That  made  good  game  and  chat, 

It  befell  then  at  that  tyde 

An  honest  man  was  there  : 

A  cursed  Dame  sate  by  his  syde. 

That  often  did  him  dere. 

His  wife  she  was,  I  tell  you  playne, 

This  dame,  ye  may  me  trowe  : 

To  play  the  maister  she  would  not  layne 

And  make  her  husband  bowe. 

At  euery  word  that  she  did  speake, 

To  be  peace  he  was  fiiU  fayne, 

Or  else  she  would  take  him  on  the  cheeke. 

Or  put  him  to  other  payne. 
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When  she  did  winke,  he  durste  not  stere. 

Nor  play  where  euer  he  wente, 

With  friend  or  neighbour  to  make  good  chere. 

Whan  she  her  browes  bente. 

These  folke  had  two  maydens  fayre  and  free. 

Which  were  their  daughters  dere  : 

This  is  true,  beleeue  you  me, 

Of  condicions  was  none  their  pere. 

The  yongest  was  meeke,  and  gentle  ywys. 

Her  Fathers  condicion  she  had : 

The  eldest  her  mothers  withouten  misse, 

Sometime  franticke,  and  sometime  mad. 

The  father  had  his  pleasure  in  the  one  alway. 

And  glad  he  was  her  to  behold  : 

The  mother  in  the  other,  this  is  no  nay. 

For  in  all  her  curstnesse  she  made  her  bolde. 

And  at  the  last  she  was  in  fay. 

As  curate  as  her  mother  in  word  and  deede. 

Her  mischieuons  pageauntes  sometime  to  play. 

Which  caused  her  fathers  heart  to  bleede  : 

For  he  was  woe  and  nothing  glad. 

And  of  her  would  fayne  be  rid : 

He  wished  to  God  that  some  man  her  had. 

But  yet  to  maryage  he  durst  her  not  bid. 

Full  many  there  came  the  yongest  to  haue. 
But  her  father  was  loth  her  to  forgoe  : 
None  there  came  the  eldest  to  craue. 
For  feare  it  sliould  tume  them  to  woo. 
The  Father  was  loth  any  man  to  beguile. 
For  he  was  true  and  iust  withall, 
Yet  there  came  one  within  a  while, 
That  her  demaunded  in  the  Hall. 
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Another  there  came  right  soone  also, 
The  yongest  to  haue  he  would  be  feyne, 
Which  made  the  fathers  heart  full  woe, 
That  he  and  the  yongest  should  parte  in  twayne. 
But  the  mother  was  fell,  and  might  her  not  see, 
Wherefore  of  her  she  would  haue  bene  rid  : 
The  yong  man  full  soone  she  graunted  pardy, 
Greate  Golde  and  syluer  with  her  she  bid. 

Saying,  full  soone  he  would  her  haue. 

And  wedded  they  were,  shorte  tale  to  make  : 

The  Father  sayd,  so  Ood  me  saue, 

For  heauinesse  and  sorrowe  I  tremble  and  quake. 

Also  his  hearte  was  in  greate  care. 

How  he  should  l)estowe  the  eldest  y  wys. 

Which  should  make  his  purse  Aill  bare : 

Of  her  he  would  be  rid  by  heauens  blisse. 

As  hap  was  that  this  yong  man  should 
Desyre  the  eldest  withouten  fayle : 
To  maryage,  he  sayd,  full  fayne  he  would, 
That  he  might  her  haue  for  his  auayle. 
The  father  sayd  with  wordes  anon, 
Golde  and  syluer  I  would  thee  giue  : 
If  thou  her  marry,  by  sweete  Saynt  John, 
But  thou  shouldest  repent  it  all  thy  line. 

She  is  conditioned,  I  tell  thee  playne, 

Moste  like  a  Fiend,  this  is  no  nay : 

Her  Mother  doth  teach  her,  withouten  layne. 

To  be  mayster  of  her  husband  another  day. 

If  thou  shouldest  her  marry,  and  with  her  not  gree, 

Her  mother  thou  shouldest  haue  alway  in  thy  top : 

By  night  and  day  that  shouldest  vex  thee. 

Which  sore  would  sticke  then  in  thy  crop. 
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And  I  could  not  amend  it,  by  God  of  might, 
For  I  dare  not  speake  my  selfe  for  my  life : 
Sometime  among,  be  it  wrong  or  right, 
I  let  her  haae  all  for  feare  of  strife. 
If  I  ought  say  she  doth  me  treate. 
Except  I  let  her  haue  her  will. 
As  a  childe  that  should  be  beate 
She  will  me  charme :  the  Deuill  her  kill. 

Another  thing  thou  must  vnderstande. 
Her  mother'*s  good  will  thou  must  haue  also  : 
If  she  be  thy  friend,  by  sea  or  by  lande 
Amisse  with  thee  then  can  it  not  go. 
For  she  doth  her  loue  with  all  her  minde. 
And  would  not  see  her  fiu*e  amisse  : 
If  thou  to  her  dareling  could  be  kinde. 
Thou  couldest  not  want,  by  heauens  blisse. 

If  thou  to  the  mother  now  wilt  seeke, 
Behaue  thy  selfe  then  like  a  man  : 
And  shew  thy  selfe  both  humble  and  meeke. 
But  when  thou  haste  her,  doe  what  thou  can. 
Thou  wotest  what  I  sayd  to  thee  before, 
I  counsayle  thee  marke  my  wordes  well : 
It  weare  greate  pitty,  thou  werte  forlore. 
With  such  a  deuillishe  Fende  of  hell. 

I  care  not  for  that,  the  yong  man  sayd : 
If  I  can  get  the  mothers  good  will, 
I  would  be  glad  to  haue  that  mayde. 
Me  thinketh  she  is  withouten  euell. 
Alas  !  good  man,  I  am  sorry  for  thee. 
That  thou  wilt  cast  thy  selfe  away, 
Thou  art  so  gentle  and  so  free  : 
Thou  slialt  neuer  tame  her,  I  dare  well  say. 
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But  I  haue  done,  I  will  say  no  more, 
Therfore  farewell,  and  goe  thy  way : 
Remember  what  I  sayd  to  thee  before. 
And  beware  of  repentannce  another  day. 


How  the  yong  man  departed  from  the  Father ^  and  sought 
to  the  Mother  for  to  haue  the  mayde  to  mariage. 

Now  is  the  yong  man  come  to  the  dame, 
With  countenaunce  glad,  and  manners  demure : 
Saying  to  her,  God  keepe  you  from  blame. 
With  your  dere  daughter  so  fayre  and  pure. 
She  welcommeth  agayne  the  &yre  yong  man, 
And  bid  him  come  neare,  gentle  fiiende : 
Full  curteously  be  thanked  the  good  dame  than, 
And  thought  her  wordes  AiU  good  and  kinde. 

Then  he  began,  I  shall  you  tell, 

Unto  the  mother  thus  to  say. 

With  wordes  fayre  that  become  him  well. 

For  her  deare  daughter  thus  to  pray  : 

Saying,  good  dame,  now  by  your  leaue, 

Take  it  for  none  euell  though  I  come  here. 

If  you  to  me  good  leaue  would  giue, 

With  you  right  &yne  would  I  make  good  chere. 

The  dame  sayd  :  syt  downe,  a  while  abyde, 
Good  chere  anon  than  will  we  make  : 
My  daughter  shall  sit  downe  by  thy  syde, 
I  know  well  thou  commest  onely  for  her  sake. 
You  say  full  true  forsooth,  sayd  he, 
My  minde  is  stedfastly  on  her  set : 
To  haue  that  mayde  fayre  and  free, 
I  would  be  fayne,  if  I  coulde  her  get. 
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Tlie  luotlier  thanked  him  for  his  good  will. 
That  he  her  daughter  so  did  desyre : 
Saying,  I  hope  you  come  for  uone  euell. 
But  in  good  honesty  her  to  re<)uyre. 
For  if  ye  did,  I  will  be  playiie, 
Kight  soone  it  shoulde  turne  you  vnto  griete, 
And  also  your  camming  I  would  disdayue, 
And  bid  you  walke  with  a  wylde  misehiefe. 

But  surely  I  take  you  for  none  of  those, 
Your  condiscions  shew  it  in  no  wise : 
Wherefore  me  thinke  you  doe  not  glose, 
Nor  I  will  not  counsell  you  by  mine  aduise. 
For  I  loue  my  Daughter  as  my  harte, 
And  lotli  I  were,  I  will  be  playne, 
To  eee  her  suffer  payne  and  smarte. 
For  if  1  did  my  harte  were  slayne. 

If  that  thou  sliouldeat  another  day 

My  daughter  hauo,  and  her  good  will. 

Order  her  tlien  vnto  her  pay 

As  reason  requireth,  it  is  good  skill, 

In  women  sometime  great  wisdome  is. 

And  in  men  full  little  it  is  often  seene, 

But  she  is  wise  withouten  mis, 

From  a  yong  child  vp  she  hath  so  beene. 


Therefore  to  her  thou  must  audience  giue 

For  thine  owne  pn>fite,  when  she  doth  speake. 

And  than  ehalt  thou  in  quiot  line, 

And  much  strife  thus  shatte  thou  breake. 

Howe  sayeat  tliou,  yonj;  man,  what  is  thy  miuile  ! 

Wouldest  thou  her  haur,  iny  doughter  dere ! 

Thau  to  her  thou  must  be  kinde. 

And  alway  rt>a<iy  tu  make  her  good  ehere. 
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For  an  0.  li.  of  money  haue  thou  shalte, 

Of  Syluer  and  eke  of  Oolde  so  round, 

With  an  G.  quarters  of  Gome  and  malte, 

And  xl.  acres  of  good  ground  : 

If  thou  wilt  liue  with  her  like  a  man, 

Thou  shalt  her  haue,  and  this  will  I  giue, 

And  euer  after  while  I  can. 

Be  thy  good  Mother  as  long  as  I  liue. 

And  I  will  speake  to  my  daughter  for  thee, 

To  know  if  it  be  her  will  also : 

If  she  be  content,  my  daughter  free. 

Then  together  may  ye  go. 

The  mother  demaunded  her  daughter  than, 

If  that  she  could  fynde  in  her  minde. 

With  all  her  harte  to  loue  that  yong  man. 

So  that  he  to  her  would  be  kinde ! 

She  sayd,  yea,  mother,  as  you  wyll, 

So  will  I  doe  in  worde  and  deede  : 

I  trust  he  commeth  for  none  yll. 

Therefore  the  better  may  we  speede. 

But  I  would  haue  one  that  hath  some  good, 

As  well  as  I,  good  reason  is  : 

Me  thinke  he  is  a  lusty  blood, 

But  gooddes  there  must  be  withouten  misse. 

The  yong  man  was  glad  these  wordes  to  here. 
And  thanked  the  mother  of  her  good  will. 
Beholding  the  Mayden  with  right  mild  cheare, 
And  prayed  her  hartely  to  be  still : 
Saying  to  her  then  in  this  wise, 
Mine  heart,  my  loue,  my  dearling  deare, 
Take  no  displeasure  of  my  enterprise. 
That  I  desyre  to  be  your  peare. 
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I  am  not  riche  of  Gt)ld  nor  fee, 

Nor  of  greate  marchandise,  ye  shall  vnderstand, 

But  a  good  Grafte  I  haue,  pardee. 

To  get  our  lining  in  any  land  : 

And  in  my  heart  I  can  well  fynde, 

You  for  to  loue  aboue  all  other, 

For  euermore  to  you  to  be  kynde, 

And  neuer  forsake  you  for  none  other. 

Lyke  a  woman  I  will  you  vse, 

And  doe  you  honour,  as  ye  should  doe  me  : 

And  for  your  sake  all  other  refuse, 

As  good  reason  is  it  should  so  be. 

By  my  trouth,  but  well  you  say. 

And  me  thinke  by  your  countenaunce  ywis, 

That  ye  should  not  another  day. 

For  no  cause  deale  with  me  amis. 

And  in  you  I  hope  pleasure  to  take, 
If  ye  woulde  be  gentle  as  ye  should. 
And  neuer  none  other  for  your  sake, 
To  marry  for  a  M.  pound  of  gold. 
But  sometime  ye  must  me  a  little  forbeare, 
For  I  am  hasty,  but  it  is  soone  done  : 
In  my  fume  I  doe  nothing  feare, 
Wliatsoeuer  thereof  to  me  become. 

And  I  cannot  refrayne  me  in  no  wise, 
For  I  haue  it  by  nature  a  parte  y  wis. 
It  was  wont  to  be  my  mothers  guise, 
Sometime  to  be  mayster  withoutcn  misse  : 
And  so  must  I,  by  God,  now  and  than. 
Or  else  I  would  thinke  it  should  not  be  well. 
For  though  ye  were  neuer  so  good  a  man. 
Sometime  among  I  will  bcare  the  bell. 
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And  therefore  tell  me  with  wordes  playne, 
If  ye  can  be  pacient  what  time  it  is, 
To  suffer  me  with  a  little  payne, 
Though  that  you  thinke  I  doe  amisse  ? 
Or  else  say  nay,  and  make  a  shorte  ende, 
And  soone  we  shall  asonder  departe : 
Then  at  your  liberty  you  may  hence  wend, 
Yet  I  doe  loue  you  with  all  my  harte. 

The  yong  man  was  glad  of  her  loue,  in  fay. 

But  loth  he  was  master  her  for  to  make. 

And  bethought  him  what  her  father  before  did  saye, 

When  he  on  wooing  his  iomey  did  take : 

And  so  consented  to  all  her  will. 

When  he  aduised  him  what  he  should  doe. 

He  sayd,  ye  may  me  saue  or  spill. 

For  ye  haue  my  loue,  sweete  heart,  and  no  moe. 

The  mother,  hearing  this,  for  the  father  sente, 
Shewing  to  him  what  was  be&ll  : 
Wherewith  he  was  right  well  content, 
Of  all  their  promises  in  generall. 
Upon  this  greement  they  departed  then. 
To  prepare  all  thinges  for  the  feast : 
Glad  was  the  bride  and  her  spouse  then. 
That  they  were  come  to  this  beheast. 


Howe  the  Bryde  tpos  maryed  with  her  Father  and  Mothers 

good  m/lL 

The  day  approched,  the  time  drue  neare. 
That  they  should  be  wedded  withouten  misse  : 
The  Bryde  was  glad  and  made  good  cheare, 
For  she  thought  to  make  greate  ioyc  and  blisse. 
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As  that  day  to  tiyumphe  with  games  and  sporte. 
Among  ber  friendes  a  rule  to  bearo : 
And  eake  with  bis  frtendes  that  thether  should  rosorte, 
Thinking  that  no  body  might  be  her  peare. 

The  bridegrorae  was  glad  alao,  in  &y, 

As  man  might  be  vpon  the  molde, 

And  to  hiniselfe  thus  gan  he  say, 

Now  shall  1  receyue  an  heape  of  golde. 

Of  poundea  many  one,  and  much  goods  besyde, 

To  reioyce  my  aorrowes,  and  alao  my  amarte  : 

I  know  not  her  peare  in  this   comitry  so  wyde, 

But  yet  I  faare  alway  her  proude  liarte. 

She  ia  ao  ayb  to  the  mother,  withouten  feyle. 
Which  hath  no  peare  that  I  kuow  : 
In  all  mischiofe  she  dare  assayle, 
The  boldest  Archer  that  slioot(*th  in  a  bow. 
But  no  force,  1  care  not,  I  wote  what  I  thinko, 
When  wo  be  wed  and  keepe  houae  alone 
For  a  smalt  stonne  1  may  not  shrinke. 
To  run  to  my  neighbour  to  make  my  mone. 

Soone  to  the  church  now  were  they  brought. 

With  ail  their  friends  them  about. 

There  to  b«  maryed  as  they  ought. 

And  aft«r  them  followe<l  a  full  great  rout, 

Witli  them  to  offer,  aa  custome  ia. 

Among  good  neighboures  it  ib  alway  seene : 

Full  richly  deckte,  withouten  mis. 

And  she  thought  her  selfe  most  likest  a  Queene. 

Incontinent  when  the  Maitse  was  done. 
Homeward  forsooth  thoy  tooke  the  way : 
There  followeth  after  them  right  soone. 
Many  u  tall  man  and  woman  full  gay. 
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The  &thers  and  mothers  next  of  all^ 
Unto  the  Bridgrome  and  Bryde  also 
As  to  them  then  it  did  befall, 
With  them  that  tyde  so  for  to  go. 


How  the  Bryde  and  herfriendes  came  from  the  Churchy  and 
were  of  the  Brydegroome  at  their  feast  honeMy  serued. 

When  they  came  home  the  hordes  were  spread, 
The  Bride  was  set  at  the  hye  dysse : 
Euery  one  sayd,  she  had  well  sped 
Of  such  a  fayre  husband  as  serued  her  mysse. 
The  friendes  sate  about  her  on  euery  syde, 
Each  in  their  order,  a  good  syght  to  see, 
The  Bryde  in  the  middest,  with  much  pryde. 
Full  richely  beseene  she  was  pardye. 

The  mother  was  right  glad  of  this  sight. 
And  fast  she  did  her  daughter  behold. 
Thinking  it  was  a  pleasaunt  wight, 
But  alway  her  Fathers  heart  was  cold  : 
When  he  remembred  what  might  befall 
Of  this  yong  Daughter,  that  was  so  bold. 
He  could  nothing  be  merry  at  all, 
But  moned  the  yong  man  full  many  a  fold. 

Beholde,  how  often  with  countenaunce  sad 
Saying  to  himselfe,  alas,  this  day  ! 
This  yong  man  proueth  much  worse  then  mad. 
That  he  hath  marryed  this  cursed  may. 
Where  I  haue  counsayled  him  by  heauens  blisse 
That  he  should  not  meddle  in  no  wise. 
Least  he  repented,  withouten  misse, 
That  euer  he  made  this  enterprise. 
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But  seeing  it  is  thus,  selfe  doe  selfe  haue, 

He  is  worse  then  mad  that  will  him  mone ; 

For  I  will  no  more,  so  God  me  saue, 

But  God  send  him  ioy,  with  my  daughter  Jone. 

She  is  as  curste,  I  dare  well  swere. 

And  as  angry  y  wis  as  euer  was  waspe  : 

If  he  her  anger  she  will  him  tere. 

And  with  her  nayles  also  him  claspe. 

What  auayleth  it  to  say  ought  now  i 
The  deede  is  done,  no  remedy  there  is  : 
Gt>od  cheare  to  make,  I  make  God  auowe. 
Is  now  the  best,  withouten  misse ; 
For  now  is  the  time  it  should  so  be, 
To  make  good  game  and  sporte  in  fay, 
In  comforting  aU  this  company. 
That  be  assembled  here  this  day. 

The  father  and  mother  were  dilligent  still 
To  welcome  the  friendes  both  more  and  lesse : 
The  yong  man  did  also  his  good  wiU 
To  seme  them  well  at  euery  messe. 
Wherein  the  mother  great  pleasure  tooke. 
And  E(o  did  the  father  eake  truely. 
The  Bride  gaue  a  friendly  looke. 
Casting  on  him  a  wanton  eye. 

Then  was  the  Brydegrome  reioysed  sore, 
Alway  our  Lord  thanking  of  his  great  grace, 
Hauing  in  minde  times  many  a  score. 
That  his  Bryde  shewed  him  such  a  fayre  place. 
The  mynstrelles  played  at  euery  bord. 
The  people  therewith  reioysed  right  well, 
Geuing  the  Bridegrome  their  good  word. 
And  the  bryde  also,  that  in  bewty  did  excell. 
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The  time  past  forth,  the  dinner  was  done, 

The  tables  were  taken  vp  all : 

The  Brydegroome  welcommed  them  euery  ech  one, 

That  were  there  in  the  hall. 

They  thanked  him  then,  and  the  bryde  also. 

Of  their  greate  cheare  they  had. 

And  sware  great  othes,  so  mote  I  go, 

They  were  neuer  at  feast  so  glad. 

Nowe  we  will  remember  you  or  we  depart, 

As  Yse  and  costome  doth  requyre  : 

He  thanked  them  with  all  his  harte. 

So  did  both  dame  and  syre. 

The  Bryde  to  the  table  agayne  was  set. 

To  keepe  countenaunce  than  in  deede : 

The  friendes  that  were  together  met 

Be  gyfted  them  richely  with  right  good  speede. 

The  father  and  the  mother  fyrst  began, 

To  order  them  in  this  wise. 

The  Brydegrome  was  set  by  the  Brydes  syde  than. 

After  the  countrey  guise : 

Then  the  &ther  the  fyrst  present  brought, 

And  presented  them  there  richly  in  &y, 

With  deedes  of  his  land  in  a  boxe  well  wrought. 

And  made  them  his  heyres  for  aye. 

He  gaue  them  also  of  malte  and  come 

An  hundred  quarters  and  more, 

With  sheepe  and  oxen,  that  bare  large  home, 

To  keepe  for  household  store. 

And  then  came  the  mother,  as  quick  as  a  bee. 

To  the  Brydegrome  with  wordes  smart. 

Saying  sonne,  so  mote  I  thee, 

I  must  open  to  thee  my  harte. 

f2 
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She  gave  them  also  both  carte  and  plow, 
And  bid  them  alway  to  doe  well, 
And  Gt)d  should  send  them  good  ynow, 
If  they  did  marke  what  she  did  tell. 
Before  the  people  in  this  Hall 
I  will  say  and  to  thee  rehearse : 
An  hundred  pound  now  geue  thee  I  shall, 
But  harken  fyrst  vnto  my  vearse. 

Thou  haste  here  my  daughter  deare, 

A  pleasaunt  thing  it  is  : 

In  all  the  countrey  I  know  not  her  peare, 

So  haue  I  parte  of  blisse ; 

For  she  is  wyse  and  fayre  with  all, 

And  will  nothing  cast  away : 

I  trow  there  be  now  none  in  this  hall. 

That  better  can  saue  all  thing  in  fay. 

Nor  better  doth  know  what  doth  behouo 

Unto  an  house  or  huswiuery, 

Then  she  doth,  which  causeth  me  to  moue 

This  matter  to  thee  so  busily. 

She  can  carde,  she  can  spin, 

She  can  thresh,  and  she  can  fan  : 

She  can  helpe  thee  good  to  win, 

For  to  keepe  thee  like  a  man. 

And  here  is  an  hundred  pound  in  Golde 
To  set  thee  vp,  thy  craile  to  vse : 
Wherefore  I  am  playne,  I  would  thou  should 
In  no  manor  of  wise  thy  selfe  abuse, 
To  striue  with  my  daughter  or  her  to  intreate. 
For  any  thing  that  she  shall  doe 
Here  after,  my  child  therefore  to  beate, 
It  should  turne  playnely  to  thy  greate  woe. 
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0  !  my  deare  mother,  take  no  displeasure, 
Till  you  haue  cause  what  so  befall, 

But  vse  your  selfe  alwaye  by  measure. 
For  other  cause  none  haue  you  shall. 
My  wyfe  and  I  foil  well  shall  gree, 

1  trust  to  God  in  throne : 

She  is  my  loue,  and  euer  shall  be. 
And  none  but  she  alone. 

0  !  my  deare  sonne,  thou  makest  me  glad. 
Which  before  was  foil  of  sorrowe : 

For  my  deare  daughter  I  was  foil  sad, 

But  now  I  say,  our  Lord  to  borrow. 

Thou  geuest  me  good  comfort :  now  fare  wel  care, 

Here  is  thy  hundred  pound : 

1  pray  God  geue  thee  well  to  fere. 
And  kepe  thee  whole  and  sound. 

I  thanke  you  dere  mother,  the  yong  man  sayd. 
Of  your  good  gifte  and  daughter  deare  : 
Me  thinkes  she  is  the  worthiest  mayde. 
In  all  this  Lande,  withouten  peare. 
I  hoape  to  line  with  her  alway 
So  gentelly,  that  she  shall  fynde. 
And  you,  her  mother,  I  dare  well  say. 
In  euery  season  gentle  and  kynde. 

The  people,  standing  them  to  behold, 
Regarded  the  wordes  of  the  Brydegrome  than. 
And  sayd,  he  aunswered  with  wordes  cold. 
Which  become  full  well  the  good  yong  man. 
And  then  they  prest  forth  ech  after  other, 
With  golde  and  syluer,  and  riche  giftes  eake ; 
And  many  a  scome  they  gaue  the  mother, 
But  euer  they  praysed  the  yontj  man  meeke. 
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To  whome  he  gaue  thankes  with  all  his  mighte. 

As  honesty  requyreth  him  to  doe : 

He  ordred  himselfe  alway  aright, 

Yet  they  thought  all  he  should  haue  woe  ; 

For  he  was  matched  so  ywys, 

That  he  could  not  wante  for  sorrow  in  fay. 

But  alway  hampred,  withouten  misse, 

Of  mother  and  daughter,  for  euer  and  aye. 

When  all  was  done  they  gan  depart, 
And  tooke  their  leaue  fiill  friendly  thoe. 
Thanking  ech  other  with  all  their  harte, 
And  on  their  way  home  they  gan  go. 
The  father  and  mother  thanked  them  all, 
The  Bryde  and  Brydegrome  also,  without  mis. 
Did  thanke  the  company  in  generall, 
Departing  from  them  with  ioy  and  blisse. 

Then  they  went  home  while  it  was  day, 
And  lefte  the  Bryde  and  Brydegrome  there. 
And  they  that  did  abide  there,  in  good  fay. 
They  made  at  euen  agayne  good  cheare. 
And  after  supper  they  did  make  good  sporte. 
With  dauncing  and  springing  as  was  the  vse  : 
Yong  people  by  other  there  did  resorte. 
To  no  mans  hynder  nor  confuse. 

After  that  all  sportes  wore  ended  and  done, 
And  that  the  bryde  should  goe  to  bed, 
Aboute  the  hall  they  daunced  soone. 
And  suddaynly  away  the  bryde  was  led. 
To  take  her  rest  with  her  dere  spouse. 
As  reason  would  it  should  so  be : 
Euen  as  the  eat  was  wonte  with  the  mouse 
To  play,  forsoth  euen  so  did  he. 
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The  next  morning,  if  that  ye  will  heare, 
The  mother  did  come  to  their  bedsyde, 
Demaunding  them  what  was  their  cheare, 
And  the  Bryde  began  her  head  to  hyde  ; 
Saying  to  her,  as  one  ashamed, 
I  wys,  deare  mother,  I  would  ye  were  gone  : 
Or  ye  came  heare  1  was  not  blamed 
For  being  in  his  armes  heare  all  alone. 

Myne  own  deare  daughter,  be  not  displeased. 

Though  I  doe  let  you  of  your  disport : 

I  would  be  loath  ye  were  diseased. 

But  you  shall  haue  a  cawdell  for  your  comforte. 

A  while  I  will  goe  and  let  you  alone. 

Till  ye  be  ready  for  to  ryse. 

And  sodaynely  the  mother  was  from  them  gone 

To  make  the  cawdell  after  the  best  wise. 

When  that  the  mother  departed  was, 
They  dallyed  togither  and  had  good  game : 
He  hit  her  awry ;  she  cryed,  alas  ! 
What  doe  ye  man  ?  hold  vp  for  shame. 
I  will  sweete  wife,  then  gan  he  say. 
Fulfill  your  mynde  both  loud  and  still ; 
But  ye  be  able,  I  sweare  in  fay. 
In  all  sportes  to  abide  my  will. 

And  they  wrestled  so  long  befome, 

That  this  they  had  for  their  greate  meade  : 

Both  shyrt  and  smock  was  all  to  torne, 

That  their  vprysyng  had  no  speede. 

But  yet  the  mother  came  agayne, 

And  sayd  to  her  daughter,  how  doest  thou  nowe  ? 

Mary,  mother,  betweene  us  twayne. 

Our  flhyrtes  be  tome,  I  make  God  auowe. 
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By  Gh)d8  dere  mother,  she  sware  than, 

This  order  with  vs  may  not  continue : 

I  will  no  more  lye  by  this  man. 

For  he  doth  me  brast  both  vavne  and  sinew. 

Nay,  nay,  deare  mother,  this  world  goeth  on  wheeles : 

By  sweet  Saynt  George  ye  may  me  trowe. 

He  lyeth  kicking  with  his  heeles. 

That  he  is  like  to  beare  me  a  blow. 

My  owne  deare  daughter,  if  thy  smock  be  asonder^ 
Another  thou  shalte  haue  then,  by  this  light : 
I  pray  thee  hartely  doo  thou  not  wonder. 
For  so  was  I  dealt  with  the  fyrst  night 
That  I  by  thy  father  lay,  by  the  roode. 
And  I  doe  thee  with  wordes  playne : 
Me  thought  neuer  night  to  me  so  good. 
As  that  same  was  when  I  tooko  such  payue. 

Why,  mother,  were  ye  then  glad 

To  be  thus  delt  with  as  I  am  now ! 

Me  thinke  my  husband  worse  then  mad, 

For  he  doth  exceede,  I  make  God  auow. 

I  could  not  lye  still,  nor  no  rest  take, 

Of  all  this  night,  beleue  ye  me : 

Sometime  on  my  syde,  and  sometime  on  my  backe. 

He  rolde  and  layd  me,  so  mote  I  thee. 

And  from  the  beds  head  vnto  the  beds  feete, 
A  cloth  we  had  not  vs  for  to  decke, 
Neyther  our  couerlet,  nor  yet  our  sheete, 
That  I  pray  God  the  deuell  him  checke  ; 
For  I  am  ashamed,  my  mother  deare. 
Of  this  niglites  rest,  by  God  in  throne  : 
Before  our  friendes  I  dare  not  a]>peare, 
Would  to  Gods  pjvssion  1  liad  layue  alone  ! 
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Nay,  nay,  deare  daughter,  be  not  ashamed, 
For  here  is  nothing  done  amis  : 
They  be  more  worthy  to  be  blamed. 
That  hereof  thinketh  shame  y  wys  ; 
For  this  is  honesty  for  thee  and  vs  all, 
And  a  new  smock  I  will  thee  fet ; 
And  eke  for  thee,  my  sonne,  I  shall 
For  thy  true  laboure  a  new  shyrte  get. 

And  soone  of  these  they  were  both  sped. 

The  daughter,  and  eake  the  sonne  also  : 

Full  quickly  they  rose  out  of  their  bed, 

And  with  their  mother  they  gan  go 

Abroade  among  their  friendes  all. 

Which  bid  them  good  lucke,  and  eake  good  grace  : 

The  cawdell  was  ready  there  in  the  Hall, 

With  myrth  and  glee  for  their  solace. 

Thus  ended  the  feast  with  sporte  and  play. 

And  all  their  friendes,  each  with  other. 

Did  take  their  leaue  and  went  their  way. 

From  Bryde,  and  Brydegrome,  with  father  and  mother ; 

Which  right  hartely  did  thanke  them  tho. 

So  did  the  Bryde,  and  Brydegrome  eke ; 

Yet  when  the  friendes  were  all  ago, 

This  yong  folke  abode  with  the  mother  all  the  weeke. 

The  father  was  glad  to  see  them  agree. 
So  was  the  mother,  by  heauen  queene ; 
And  sayd  eche  to  other,  so  mote  I  thee, 
I  thought  not  so  well  it  should  haue  beene 
Betweene  them  twayne  as  it  is  now ; 
And  therefore  alone  here  shall  they  bide : 
We  will  leaue  them  all,  I  make  God  auowe, 
And  go  to  dwell  in  our  house  harde  beside. 
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At  shorte  conclusyon  they  went  their  way, 
Leumg  their  children  all  that  was  there, 
And  come  not  agayne  of  many  a  day. 
For  their  deare  daughter  to  inquere. 
Thus  they  bode  together  than  : 
He  set  yp  his  shop  with  haberdash  ware, 
As  one  that  would  be  a  thriuing  man. 
To  get  great  goods  for  his  welfiure. 

And  after  that  he  tooke  greate  payne 

To  order  his  plowes  and  cattell  also  : 

He  kepte  both  boye,  and  also  swayne, 

That  to  the  carte  and  plow  did  goe. 

And  some  kepte  neate,  and  some  kept  sheepe, 

Some  did  one  thing,  some  did  another, 

But  when  they  came  home  to  haue  their  meate. 

The  wife  played  the  deuell  then,  like  her  mother. 

With  countenaunce  grim,  and  wordes  smart. 
She  gaue  them  meate,  and  bad  them  brast. 
The  pore  folke  that  come  from  plow  and  carte. 
Of  her  lewde  wordes  they  were  agast ; 
Saying  eche  to  other,  what  dame  is  this  ? 
The  deuill  I  trow  hath  brought  vs  here : 
Our  mayster  shall  know  it,  by  heauens  blisse. 
That  we  will  not  seme  him  another  veare. 

The  good  man  was  fourth  in  the  towne  abroade, 

About  other  thinges,  I  you  say  : 

When  he  came  homewarde  he  met  with  a  goade, 

One  of  his  carters  was  going  away : 

To  whome  he  sayde,  Lob,  whether  goest  thou  I 

The  carter  spyde  his  master  than. 

And  sayd  to  him,  I  make  Grod  auow, 

No  longer  with  thy  wife  abide  I  can. 
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Mayster,  he  sayd,  by  Gods  blist, 

Our  dame  is  the  deuell,  thou  mayst  me  beleeue : 

If  thou  haue  sought  her,  thou  haste  not  miste 

Of  one  that  ftdl  often  thee  shall  greeue. 

By  God,  a  man  thou  canst  not  haue 

To  go  to  carte,  ne  yet  to  plow, 

Neyther  boy,  nor  yet  knaue, 

By  Gods  deare  mother  I  make  Gtod  auow, 

That  will  bide  with  thee  day  or  night. 

Our  Dame  is  not  for  vs,  for  she  doth  curse : 

When  we  shall  eate  or  drinke  with  right, 

She  bannes  and  frownes,  that  we  be  all  the  worse. 

We  be  not  vsed,  where  euer  we  wende. 

To  be  sorely  looked  on  for  eating  of  our  meat. 

The  deuell,  I  trow,  vs  to  thee  send : 

Gt)d  helpe  vs  a  better  maystres  to  get. 

Come  on  thy  way.  Lob,  and  tume  agayne  ; 
Go  home  with  me,  and  all  shall  be  well : 
An  Oxe  for  my  meyny  shall  be  slayne. 
And  the  hyde  at  the  market  I  will  sell. 
Upon  this  together  home  they  went : 
The  good  man  was  angry  in  his  minde, 
But  yet  to  his  wife,  with  good  intent. 
He  sayd,  sweete  heart,  you  be  vnkinde. 

Entreate  our  meyny  well  alway, 
And  geue  them  meate  and  drinke  ynough  ; 
For  they  get  our  lining  euery  day. 
And  theirs  abo,  at  carte  and  plough. 
Therefore  I  would  that  they  should  haue 
Meate  and  drinke  to  their  behoue  ; 
For,  my  sweete  wife,  so  God  me  saue, 
Ye  will  doe  so,  if  ye  me  loue. 
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Gyue  them  what  thou  wilt,  I  doe  not  care. 

By  day  nor  night,  man,  beleeue  thou  me : 

What  euer  they  haue,  or  how  they  fare, 

I  pray  God  euell  mote  they  thee. 

And  specially  that  horeson  that  doth  complayne, 

I  will  quite  him  once  if  euer  I  Hue ; 

I  will  dash  the  knaue  vpon  the  brayne. 

That  euer  after  it  shall  him  greeue. 

What !  my  deare  wife,  for  shame,  be  still ; 
This  is  a  payne  such  wordes  to  heare  : 
We  can  not  alwayes  haue  our  will, 
Though  that  we  were  a  kinges  pere. 
For  to  shame  a  knaue  what  can  they  get  ? — 
Thou  arte  as  lewde,  for  God,  as  they. 
And  therefore  shalt  thou  serue  them  of  meate, 
And  drinke  also,  from  hence  alway. 

What !  wife,  ye  be  to  blame, 

To  speake  to  me  thus  in  this  wise  : 

If  we  should  striue,  folke  woud  speake  shame. 

Therefore  be  still  in  mine  aduise. 

I  am  loth  with  you  to  striue. 

For  ought  that  you  shall  doe  or  say. 

I  sweare  to  Christ,  wife,  by  my  Hue, 

I  had  rather  take  Morell,  and  ryde  my  way, 

To  seeke  mine  aduenture,  till  your  moode  be  past. 
I  say  to  you  these  manners  be  not  good. 
Therefore  I  pray  you  that  this  be  the  last, 
Of  your  furious  anger  that  semeth  so  wood. 
What  can  it  auayle  you  me  for  to  greeue. 
That  loueth  you  so  weU  as  I  doe  mine  harte  ? 
By  my  trouth,  wife,  you  may  me  beleeue, 
Such  toycs  as  these  be  would  make  vs  both  smjirto. 
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Smarte  in  the  twenty  i&yning  Deuelles  name  ! 
That  liste  me  once  well  for  to  see : 
I  pray  God  geue  the[e]  euell  shame  ! 
What  shouldest  thou  be,  werte  not  for  me  ? 
A  ragge  on  thine  arse  thou  shouldest  not  haue, 
Excepte  my  friendes  had  geuen  it  thee : 
Therefore  I  tell  thee  well,  thou  drunken  knaue, 
Thou  arte  not  he  that  shall  rule  me. 

0  !  good  wife,  cease,  and  let  this  ouerpasse : 
For  all  your  great  anger  and  hye  wordes  eake, 

1  am  mine  owne  selfe,  euen  as  I  was. 
And  to  you  will  be  louing,  and  abo  meeke  ; 
But  if  ye  should  doe  thus,  as  ye  doe  begin. 
It  may  not  continue  no  time  ywys : 

I  would  not  let  for  kyth  nor  kin. 

To  make  you  mend  all  thinges  that  is  amys. 

Make  me  !  mary,  out  vpon  the  dreuill, 
Sayest  thou  that  i  wilto  thou  beginne  ? 
I  pray  God  and  our  Lady,  that  a  foule  euill 
Lyghten  vpon  thee  and  all  thy  kinne. 
By  Goda  deare  blest,  vex  me  no  more. 
For  if  thou  doe  thou  shalte  repente ; 
I  haue  yet  somewhat  for  thee  in  store. 
And  with  that  a  staffe  in  her  hand  she  hent. 

At  him  full  soone  then  she  let  flee. 

And  whorled  about  her  as  it  had  bene  a  man : 

Her  husband  then  was  fayne  perdy 

To  voyde  her  stroake,  and  goe  his  way  than. 

By  Gods  deare  mother,  then  gan  she  sweare. 

From  henceforth  I  will  make  thee  bow ; 

For  I  will  trim  thee  in  thy  geare, 

Or  else  I  would  I  were  cald  a  sow. 
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Fye  on  all  wretches  that  be  like  thee, 
In  worde  or  worke  both  lowde  and  still ! 
I  sweare  by  him  that  made  man  free, 
Of  me  thou  shalte  not  haue  thy  will, 
Now  nor  neuer,  I  tell  thee  playne, 
For  I  will  haue  Golde  and  riches  ynow, 
When  thou  shalte  goe  iagged  as  a  simple  swain, 
With  whip  in  hande  at  carte  and  plough. 

Of  that,  my  deare  wife,  I  take  no  scome, 
For  many  a  goodman  with  minde  and  harte 
Hath  gone  to  plough  and  carte  befome 
My  time  y  wys,  with  payne  and  smarte. 
Which  now  be  rich,  and  haue  good  at  will. 
Being  at  home,  and  make  good  cheare  ; 
And  there  they  intend  to  leade  their  life  still. 
Till  our  Lord  doe  sonde  for  them  heare. 

But  now  I  must  ryde  a  little  way : 

Deare  wife,  I  will  come  right  soone  agayne. 

Appoynt  our  dinner,  I  you  pray. 

For  I  doe  take  on  me  great  payne : 

I  doe  my  best,  I  sweare  by  my  life. 

To  order  you  like  a  woman  y  wys  ; 

And  yet  it  cannot  be  withouten  strife, 

Through  your  lewde  tongue,  by  heauens  blisse. 

Ryde  to  the  Deuell,  and  to  his  dame, 

I  would  I  should  thee  neuer  see  ! 

I  pray  Grod  send  thee  mickle  shame. 

In  any  place  where  euer  thou  be. 

Thou  wouldest  j&yne  the  mayster  play, 

But  thou  shalte  not,  by  God  I  make  thee  sure  : 

I  sweare  I  will  thy  Peticote  pay. 

That  long  with  me  thou  shalte  not  endure. 
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How  the  good  man  rode  his  tcay^  till  he  thaughte  her  anger 
was  past ;  and  then  he  retoumed  home  agayne. 

The  good  man  was  sorry,  and  wente  his  way 
About  his  busynes,  as  he  was  vsed, 
And  to  himselfe  thus  gan  he  say  : 
Lord  Qt)d,  how  was  I  thus  abused  ! 
When  I  tooke  this  wife  I  was  worse  then  mad, 
And  yet  can  I  blame  my  selfe  and  none  other, 
Which  maketh  me  sigh  and  often  be  sad. 
Repenting  ftiU  sore,  by  Gods  deare  Mother. 

Fye  vpon  goods  withouten  pleasure  ! 
Betweene  man  and  wife  that  cannot  agree. 
It  is  a  payne  far  passing  measure, 
Such  stryfe  to  see  where  as  loue  should  be : 
For  there  was  neuer  man  y  wys 
So  hampred  with  one  wife  as  I  am  now, 
Wherefore  I  thinke,  withouten  misse. 
She  shall  repent  it,  I  make  God  auow. 

Except  she  tume  and  change  her  minde. 
And  eake  her  conditions  euerichone. 
She  shall  fynde  me  to  her  so  vnkinde. 
That  I  shall  her  coyle  both  backe  and  bone. 
And  make  her  blew  and  also  blacke. 
That  she  shall  grone  agayne  for  woe  ; 
I  will  make  her  bones  all  to  cracke, 
Without  that  she  her  condicions  forgoe. 

I  was  neuer  so  vexte  this  time  befome, 
As  I  am  now  of  this  wife  alone  ; 
A  vengeaunce  on  her  that  euer  she  was  borne. 
For  she  maketh  mo  often  full  woe  begon  ! 
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And  I  cannot  tell  where  me  to  tourne 
Nor  me  to  wende,  by  God  in  faye, 
Which  cause  me  often  for  to  moume, 
Or  yet  to  know  what  for  to  say. 

I  am  worse  then  mad  or  wood, 
And  yet  I  am  loth  with  her  to  begin  : 
I  feare  me  I  shall  neuer  make  her  good, 
Except  I  do  wrap  her  in  black  Morels  skin, 
That  can  no  more  drawe  at  plough  ne  carte. 
It  shall  be  to  late  to  call  for  her  kinne. 
When  she  beginneth  once  for  to  smarte, 
For  little  ease  thereby  she  shall  winue. 

Morell  is  olde,  he  can  labour  no  more. 

Nor  doe  no  good  but  alway  eate ; 

I  trowe,  I  haue  kept  him  thus  long  in  store. 

To  worke  a  charme  that  shall  be  feate. 

The  horeson  is  blynde  and  lame  also, 

Behynde  and  before,  he  cannot  stere  ; 

When  he  from  the  stable  to  the  streete  should  go. 

He  falleth  downe  ryght  than  in  the  myre. 

Yet  I  am  loth  him  for  to  kyll, 

For  he  hath  done  me  good  seruice  or  nowe  ; 

But  if  my  wyfe  fullyll  not  my  wyll, 

I  must  him  flea,  by  God  I  trowe. 

But  at  thys  poynt  nowe  will  I  be  : 

I  wyll  be  mayster,  as  it  is  reason. 

And  make  her  subiect  vnto  me, 

For  she  must  leame  a  newe  lesson. 

Her  father  did  warne  me  of  this  beforne, 
How  I  should  it  finde  in  euery  degree, 
But  I  did  take  it  for  halfe  a  scorne. 
And  would  not  beleeue  him  then,  perdee. 
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Bnt  now  I  perceaue  it  very  well 
He  did  it  for  good  will  y  wis ; 
Wherefore  I  thinke  that  Morels  fell 
Must  mend  all  thing  that  is  amis. 

Thus  he  that  will  not  beleeue  his  friend, 
As  her  deare  father  was  vnto  me, 
He  is  worthy  for  to  fynde 
Alway  greate  payne  and  misery. 
But  I  may  not  choose  him  to  beleeue. 
For  the  deede  doth  proue  himselfe  in  fay  ; 
Euer  she  is  redy  me  for  to  greeue, 
And  thinkes  to  continue  so  alway. 

But  now  I  will  home  to  proue  her  minde. 
And  see  what  welcome  I  shall  haue  ; 
She  may  be  to  me  so  vnkinde 
That  she  shall  repent  it,  so  God  me  saue : 
For  if  I  should  of  her  complayne, 
Folke  would  me  mock,  and  giue  me  scome, 
And  say,  I  were  worthy  of  this  payne, 
Because  it  was  shewed  me  so  well  befome. 


How  the  goodman  wcu  welcommed  when  he  retoumed 

home  apayne. 

The  good  man  came  ryding  to  the  gate. 
And  knocked  as  he  had  bene  wode ; 
His  seruaunt  right  soone  did  meete  him  thereat. 
And  bid  him  welcome  with  right  milde  moode. 
The  mayster  sayd,  what  doth  my  dame  now  ? 
Is  she  as  frantick  yet  as  she  was ! 
Than  will  I  tame  her,  I  make  God  anow. 
And  make  her  sing  full  loude  alas. 
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Where  arte  thou,  wife  i  shall  I  haue  any  meate, 

Or  am  I  not  so  welcome  vnto  thee, 

That  at  my  commaundement  I  shall  ought  get, 

I  pray  thee  hartely  soone  tell  thou  me  ? 

If  thou  doe  not  seme  me,  and  that  anon, 

I  shall  thee  shew  mine  anger  y  wis : 

I  sweare  by  God,  and  by  saynt  John, 

Thy  bones  will  I  swaddle,  so  haue  I  blisse. 

Forth  she  came,  as  brym  a  bore. 

And  like  a  dog  she  rated  him  than, 

Saying  thus,  I  set  no  store 

By  thee,  thou  wretch,  thou  arte  no  man  : 

Get  thee  hence  out  of  my  sight. 

For  meate  nor  drink  thou  gettest  none  heare ; 

I  sweare  to  thee  by  Mary  bright. 

Of  me  thou  gettest  here  no  good  cheare. 

Well,  wyfe,  he  sayd,  thou  doste  me  compell 

To  doe  that  thing  that  I  were  loath  : 

If  I  bereaue  Morell  of  his  old  fell. 

Thou  shalte  repente  it  by  the  fayth  now  goath : 

For  I  see  well  that  it  will  no  better  be, 

But  in  it  thou  must,  after  the  new  guyse. 

It  had  bene  better,  so  mote  I  thee, 

That  thou  haddest  not  begon  this  enterpryse. 

How  the  good  man  caused  Morell  to  heflayn^  and  the  hide 
eaUedy  to  lay  his  wife  therein  to  sleepe. 

Now  will  I  begin  my  wife  to  tame. 
That  all  the  world  shall  it  know ; 
I  would  be  loth  her  for  to  shame. 
Though  she  do  not  care,  ye  may  me  tr«>w. 
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Yet  will  I  h6r  honesty  regard, 
And  it  preserue,  where  euer  ye  may^ 
But  Morell,  that  is  in  yonder  yarde, 
His  hyde  therefore  he  must  leese  in  fay. 

And  so  he  oommaanded  anon 
To  slea  old  Morell,  his  great  horse ; 
And  flea  him  then  the  skin  from  the  bone, 
To  wrap  it  about  his  wiues  white  coarse* 
Also  he  commaunded  of  a  byrchen  tree 
Boddes  to  be  made  a  good  great  heape ; 
And  sweare  by  deare  Grod  in  Trinity, 
His  wife  in  his  seller  shold  skip  and  leiq)e. 

The  hyde  must  be  salted,  then  he  sayd  eske^ 

Bycause  I  would  not  haue  it  stinke  ; 

I  hope  herewith  she  will  be  meeke, 

For  this  I  trow  will  make  her  shrinke, 

And  bow  at  my  pleasure,  when  I  her  bed, 

And  obay  my  commaundementes  both  lowde  and 

still; 
Or  else  I  will  make  her  body  bleede. 
And  with  sharp  roddes  beate  her  my  fill. 

Anon  with  that  to  her  he  gan  to  call ; 

She  bid  abide  in  the  diuelles  name ; 

I  will  not  come  what  so  be&ll : 

Sit  still  with  sorrow  and  mickle  shame. 

Thou  shalte  not  rule  me  as  pleseth  thee, 

I  will  well  thou  know  by  Gtoda  deare  Mother, 

But  thou  shalt  be  ruled  alway  by  me. 

And  I  will  be  mayster,  and  none  other. 

Wilte  thou  be  mayster,  deare  wife  ?  in  &y, 
Then  must  we  wrestle  for  the  best  game ; 

o2 
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If  thou  it  win,  then  may  I  say, 

That  I  haue  done  my  selfe  greate  shame. 

iJut  fyrst  I  will  make  thee  sweate,  good  Jone, 

Bedde  blood  euen  to  the  heeles  adowne, 

And  lappe  thee  in  Morels  skin  alone. 

That  the  blood  shall  be  seene  euen  from  the  crowne. 

Sayest  thou  me  that,  thou  wretched  knaue  ? 

It  were  better  thou  haddest  me  neuer  seene ; 

I  sweare  to  thee,  so  God  me  saue. 

With  my  nayles  I  will  scratch  out  both  thine  eyen, 

And  therefore  thinke  not  to  touch  me  once, 

For,  by  the  masse,  if  thou  begin  that. 

Thou  shalte  be  handled  for  the  nonce. 

That  all  thy  braynes  on  the  ground  shall  squat. 

Why  then  there  is  no  remedy,  I  see, 

But  needes  I  must  doe  euen  as  I  thought, 

Seing  it  will  none  other  wise  be, 

I  will  thee  not  spare,  by  God  that  me  bought ; 

For  now  I  am  set  thee  for  to  charme. 

And  make  thee  meeke,  by  Gods  might. 

Or  else  with  roddes,  while  thou  arte  warme, 

I  shall  thee  scourge  with  reason  and  right. 

NoWy  good  MoreU  skin^ 
Receiue  my  cunt  wife  in. 

How  the  curst  wife  in  Morels  skin  lay^ 
Because  she  would  not  her  husband  obay. 

Now  will  I  my  sweete  wife  trim, 
According  as  she  deserueth  to  me : 
I  sweare  by  God,  and  by  saynt  Sim, 
With  byrchen  roddes  well  beate  shall  she  be, 
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And  after  that  in  Morels  salte  skin 
I  will  her  laj,  and  Ml  faste  binde, 
That  all  her  iriendes,  and  eake  her  kjn, 
Shall  her  long  seeke  or  they  her  fynde. 

Then  he  her  met,  and  to  her  gan  say, 

How  sayest  thou,  wife,  wilte  thou  be  mayster  yet  ? 

She  sware  by  Gods  body,  and  by  that  day, 

And  sodaynly  with  her  fyst  she  did  him  hit. 

And  defyed  him,  dreuill,  at  euery  worde. 

Saying,  precious  horesone,  what  doest  thou  thinke 

I  set  not  by  thee  a  stinking  torde, 

Thou  shalt  get  of  me  neyther  meate  nor  drinke. 

Sayest  thou  me  that  wyfe !  quoth  he  than. 
With  that  in  his  armes  he  gan  her  catche, 
Streyght  to  the  seller  with  her  he  ran. 
And  fastened  the  dore  with  locke  and  latche. 
And  threwe  the  key  downe  him  besyde, 
Askyng  her  than  if  she  would  obay  ? 
Than  she  sayde  nay,  for  all  thy  pryde. 
But  she  was  mayster,  and  would  abyde  alway. 

Then,  quoth  he,  we  must  make  a  fraye  : 
And  with  that  her  cloths  ho  gan  to  teare. 
Out  ypon  thee,  horesone  !  than  she  did  saye, 
Wilte  thou  robbe  me  of  all  my  geare ! 
It  cost  thee  naught,  thou  arrant  theefe  : 
And  quickly  she  gat  hym  by  the  heade  ; 
With  that  she  sayde,  God  giue  thee  a  mischiefe. 
And  them  that  fed  thee  fyrst  with  breade. 

They  wrestled  togyther  thus  they  two. 
So  long  that  the  clothes  asunder  went, 
And  to  the  grounde  he  threwe  her  tho^ 
That  cleane  from  the  backe  her  smock  he  rent. 
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Id  euery  hand  a  rod  he  gate, 
And  layd  vpon  her  a  right  good  pace ; 
Asking  of  her  what  game  was  that ! 
And  she  cryed  out,  horeson,  alas  !  idas  ! 

What  wilte  thou  doe!  wiHe  thou  kill  me? 
I  haue  made  thee  a  man  of  nought ; 
Thou  shalte  repente  it,  by  Gods  pitty. 
That  euer  this  deede  thou  haste  y  wrought. 
I  care  not  for  that,  dame,  he  did  say, 
Thou  shalt  giue  ouer  or  we  departe 
The  maystership  all,  or  all  this  day 
I  will  not  cease  to  make  thee  smarte. 

Euer  he  layde  on,  and  euer  she  did  crye, 

Alas  !  alas  !  that  euer  I  was  borne  ! 

Out  vpon  thee,  murderer,  I  thee  defye, 

Thou  hast  my  white  skin,  and  my  body  all  to  tome : 

Leaue  of  betyme,  I  counsayle  thee. 

Nay,  by  God,  dame,  I  saye  not  so  yet, 

I  sweare  to  thee,  by  Mary  so  free. 

We  begyn  but  nowe :  this  is  the  first  fyt. 

Once  agayne  we  must  daunce  about. 

And  then  thou  shalt  reast  in  Morels  skyn. 

He  gaue  her  than  so  many  a  great  cloute. 

That  on  the  grounde  the  hloud  was  scene. 

Within  a  whyle,  he  cryed,  newe  roddes,  newe  ! 

With  that  she  cryed  full  lowde  alas  ! 

Daunce  yet  about,  dame,  thou  came  not  where  it  grewe, 

And  sodainely  with  that  in  a  sowne  she  was. 

He  spyed  that,  and  yp  he  her  hente. 
And  wrang  her  harde  then  by  the  nose : 
With  her  to  Morels  skin  straight  he  wente, 
And  therein  ftdl  fast  he  did  her  close. 
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Within  a  while  she  did  reuiue, 
Through  the  grose  salte  that  did  her  flmarte  : 
She  thought  she  should  neuer  haue  gone  on  liue 
Out  of  Morels  skin,  so  sore  is  her  harte. 

When  she  did  spy  that  therein  she  lay, 
Out  of  her  wit  she  was  fall  nye, 
And  to  her  husband  then  did  she  say, 
How  canst  thou  doe  this  vilany ! 
Nay,  how  sayest  thou !  thou  cursed  wife. 
In  this  foule  skin  I  will  thee  keepe 
During  the  time  of  all  thy  life, 
Therein  for  ener  to  wayle  and  weepe. 

With  that  her  moode  began  to  sinke, 
And  sayd,  deare  husband,  for  grace  I  call ; 
For  I  shall  neuer  sleepe  nor  winke 
Till  I  get  your  loue,  whatso  befall : 
And  I  will  neuer  to  you  offend. 
In  no  manor  of  wise,  of  all  my  lyue  ; 
Nor  to  doe  nothing  that  may  pretend 
To  displease  you  with  my  wittes  fyue. 

For  Father,  nor  Mother,  whatsoeuer  they  say, 
I  will  not  anger  you,  by  God  in  throne. 
But  glad  will  your  commaundementes  obay. 
In  presence  of  people,  and  eake  alone. — 
Well,  on  that  condicion  thou  shalt  haue 
Grace,  and  fayre  bed  to  reste  thy  body  in  ; 
But  if  thou  rage  more,  so  God  me  saue, 
I  will  wrap  thee  agayne  in  Morels  skin. 

Then  he  tooke  her  out  in  his  armes  twayne. 
And  beheld  her  sd  pitteously  with  blood  arayed : 
How  thinkest  thou,  wife,  shall  we  agayne 
Haue  such  businesse  more  ?  to  her  he  sayd. 
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She  auDswered  nay,  my  husband  deare, 

Whyle  I  you  know,  and  you  know  me, 

Your  commaundementes  I  will,  both  far  and  nesre. 

Fulfill  alway  in  euery  degree. 

Well  then,  I  promise  thee,  by  God,  euen  now, 
Betweene  thee  and  mee  shall  neuer  be  strife  ; 
If  thou  to  my  commaundementes  quickly  bow, 
I  will  the[e]  cherish  all  the  dayes  of  my  life. 
In  bed  she  was  layde,  and  healed  full  soone. 
As  fayre  and  cleare  as  she  was  befome; 
What  he  her  bid  was  quickly  done. 
To  be  diligent  y  wys  she  tooke  no  scorne. 

Then  was  he  glad,  and  thought  in  his  minde. 
Now  haue  I  done  my  selfe  great  good. 
And  her  also,  we  shall  it  finde, 
Though  I  haue  shed  parte  of  her  blood 
For  as  me  thinke  she  will  be  mecke, 
Therefore  I  will  her  father  and  mother 
Byd  to  guest  now  the  next  weeke, 
And  of  our  neighboures  many  other. 

Howe  the  good  man  did  byd  her  Father  and  Mother  to  guest^ 
and  many  of  his  neyghbours^  that  they  might  see  his  tciues 
pacyence. 

Great  payne  he  made  his  wife  to  take, 

Agaynst  the  day  that  they  should  come ; 

Of  them  was  none  that  there  did  lack, 

I  dare  wel  say  vnto  my  doome. 

Ye,  father  and  mother,  and  neighbours  all, 

Dyd  thether  come  to  make  good  clieare  : 

Soone  they  wore  set  in  general]. 

The  wyfe  wa«  dilliffcnt  as  did  appeare. 
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Father  and  mother  was  welcome  theu, 

And  so  were  they  all,  in  good  fay : 

The  husband  sate  there  like  a  man, 

The  wyte  did  seme  them  all  that  day  ; 

The  good  man  commaunded  what  he  would  haue, 

The  wyfe  was  quick  at  hand. 

What  now  !   thought  the  mother,  this  arrant  knaue 

Is  mayster  as  I  vnderstand. 

What  may  this  meane,  then  she  gan  thinke, 

That  my  daughter  so  dilligent  is  I 

Now  can  I  nother  eate  nor  drinke, 

Till  I  it  know,  by  heauen  blisse. 

When  her  daughter  came  agayne 

To  serue  at  the  horde,  as  her  husband  bad. 

The  mother  stared  with  her  eyen  twayne, 

Euen  as  one  that  had  ben  mad. 

All  the  folke  that  at  the  boord  sate. 
Did  her  behold  then  euerichone  ; 
The  mother  from  the  boord  her  gate. 
Following  her  daughter,  and  that  anone. 
And  in  the  kitching  she  her  fand, 
Saying  vnto  her  in  this  wise : 
Daughter,  thou  shalte  well  vnderstand, 
I  did  not  teach  thee  after  this  guyse. 

A,  good  mother  !  ye  say  ftdl  well, 
All  thinges  with  me  is  not  as  ye  weene : 
If  ye  had  bene  in  Morels  fell 
As  well  as  I,  it  should  be  scene. 
In  Morels  fell !  what  deuill  is  that  ? 
Mary,  mother,  I  will  it  you  show  ; 
But  beware  that  you  come  not  thereat. 
Lest  you  your  selfe  then  doe  beshrew. 
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Gome  downe  now  in  this  seller  so  deepe, 
And  Morels  skin  there  shall  you  see, 
With  many  a  rod  that  hath  made  me  to  weepe, 
When  the  blood  ranne  downe  fast  by  my  knee. 
The  mother  this  beheld,  and  crjred  out  alas  ! 
And  ran  out  of  the  seller  as  she  had  bene  wood  ; 
She  came  to  the  table  where  the  company  was. 
And  sayd,  out,  horeson  !  I  will  see  thy  harte  blood. 

Peace,  good  mother  !  or  so  haue  I  blisse, 
Ye  must  daunce  else  as  did  my  wyfe, 
And  in  Morels  skin  lye,  that  well  salted  is. 
Which  you  should  repent  all  the  dayes  of  your  lyfe. 
All  they  that  were  there  held  with  the  yong  man. 
And  sayd,  he  dyd  well  in  euery  manor  degree : 
Whan  dynner  was  done,  they  departed  all  than. 
The  mother  no  longer  durst  there  be. 

The  Father  abode  last,  and  was  full  glad. 
And  gaue  his  children  his  blessyng  ywys, 
Saying,  the  yong  man  AiU  well  done  had, 
And  merely  departed  wythouten  mys. 
This  yong  man  was  glad  ye  may  be  sure. 
That  he  had  brought  hys  wyfe  to  this. 
God  gyue  vs  all  grace  in  rest  to  indure. 
And  hereafter  to  come  vnto  his  blisse. 

Thus  was  Morell  flayne  out  of  his  skin, 
To  charme  a  shrew,  so  haue  I  blisse. 
Forgeue  the  yongman,  if  he  did  sin. 
But  I  thinke  he  did  nothing  amisse : 
He  did  all  thing  euen  for  the  best. 
As  was  well  prooued  then. 
God  sane  our  wiues  from  Morels  nest, 
I  pray  you  say  all,  amen. 
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Thus  endeth  the  iest  of  Morels  skin, 
Where  the  curst  wife  was  lapped  in  ; 
Because  she  was  of  a  shrewde  leere,        • 
Thus  was  she  serued  in  this  manor. 

FINIS,  QUOTH  MAYSTER  CHARME  HER. 

Imprinted  at  'London  in  Fleetestreete,  beneath  the 
Gonduite,  at  the  signe  of  S.  lohn  Euangelist,  by  Hugh 
lackson. 
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Better  then  thus^ 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Early  in  the  last  century,  eighty-six  years  after  the 
death  of  Shakespeare,  an  unsuccessful  comedy  was  pro- 
duced at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Comical  Gallant."  This  play  was  heralded  forth  in  the 
bills  of  the  day  as  the  work  of  Mr.  John  Dennis,  but  it 
was  merely  an  alteration  of  the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor,*" and  a  very  poor  attempt  at  an  improvement  of 
that  admirable  comedy.  The  author  of  this  perform- 
ance, however,  was  sufficiently  well  satisfied  with  its 
merits  to  undertake  the  expence  of  printing  it ;  and  it 
was  accordingly  published  in  the  year  1702,  with  a  long 
dedicatory  epistle,  from  which  I  make  the  following 
extract,  putting  in  Italics  those  portions  of  it  to  which 

*  The  dramatis  persona  are  much  the  same  as  in  the  Merry 
Wives,  except  that  Dennis  has  added  one  new  character,  the  Host 
of  the  Bull,  who  is  brother  to  Mrs.  Ford  ;  and  Fenton  is  represented 
as  nephew  to  Mrs.  Ford.  Dennis  has  rewritten  about  half  of  the 
dialogue,  and  materially  changed  the  conduct  of  the  piece. — See 
Genest's  "  Account  of  the  English  Stage,"  8vo.,  Bath,  1832,  vol.  ii., 
p.  248. 
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I  more  particularly  wish  to  direct  the  reader's  atten- 
tion :— 

"  When  1  first  comraunjcated  the  design  which  I  had  of  altering 
this  comedy  of  Shake^pear,  I  found  that  I  should  have  t<^o  sorts  of 
people  to  deal  with,  who  would  equally  endeavour  to  obstruct  my 
Euccess.  The  one  believed  it  to  he  so  admirable,  that  nothing  ought 
to  be  added  to  it ;  the  others  fancied  it  to  be  so  deapicable,  that  any 
one's  time  would  be  lost  upon  it.  That  this  comedy  was  not  despi- 
cable, I  guess'd  for  several  reasons;  First,  /  knew  very  well  that  it 
bad  pleas'd  one  of  the  greatest  queens  that  ever  was  in  the  world, 
great  not  only  for  her  wisdom  in  the  aits  of  government,  but  for  her 
knowledge  of  polite  learning,  and  her  nice  taste  of  the  drama,  for 
such  a  taste  we  may  be  sure  she  bad,  by  the  relish  which  she  bad  of 
the  ancients.  This  comedy  was  writlea  at  htr  command,  and  by  her 
direction,  and  she  wat  so  eager  to  see  it  acted,  that  she  commanded  it 
to  bejinished  in/ourteen  days ;  and  wan  a/lerwards,  as  tradition  tell» 
us,  very  teell  pleas'd  at  the  representation.  In  the  second  place,  Id 
the  reign  of  King  Cbnrles  the  Secoud,  when  people  had  an  admirable 
taste  of  comedy,  all  those  men  of  estraordinary  parts,  who  were  the 
ornaments  of  that  court,  as  the  late  Duke  of  Buckingham,  my  Lord 
Normandy,  my  Lord  Dorset,  my  late  Lord  Rochester,  Sir  Charles 
Sidley,  Dr.  Frazer,  Mr.  Savil,  Mr.  Buckley,  were  in  love  with  the 
beauties  of  this  comedy.  In  the  third  place,  I  thought  that  after  so 
long  an  acquaiatance  as  1  had  with  the  best  comic  poets,  among  the 
ancients  and  moderns.  I  might  depend  in  some  measure  upon  my 
own  judgment,  and  I  thought  I  found  here  three  or  four  extraordi- 
nary characters,  that  were  exactly  drawn,  and  truly  comical;  and 
that  I  saw  besides  in  it  some  as  happy  touches  as  ever  were  in 
comedy.  Besides  I  had  observed  what  success  the  character  of  Fal- 
utaff  had  had  in  the  First  Pait  of  '  Harry  the  Fourth.'  And  as  the 
Falstuff  in  the  '  Merry  Wives'  is  certainly  superior  to  that  of  the 
Second  Part  of  '  Horry  the  Fonrlh,'  so  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
inferior  to  tW  of  the  First." 

This  is  the  earliest  notice  we  hare  of  the  above  curi- 
ous tradition,  tmd  that  Dennis  has  correctly  reported  it 
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I  see  no  reason  whateyer  to  doubt.  The  reader  will  ob- 
genre  that  he  giyes  no  special  reason  why  the  queen 
conunanded  Shakespeare  to  write  this  comedy;  and  I 
beliere  it  is  this  point  that  the  subsequent  narrators  of 
Uie  tradition  have  amplified  without  proper  authority. 
In  Uie  prologue  to  the  ^^  Comical  Gallant/'  reference  is 
again  made  to  ii 


"  Bat  Shakespear's  play  in  fourteen  days  was  writ. 
And  in  that  space  to  make  all  just  and  fit,^ 
Was  an  attempt  surpassing  haman  wit. 
Yet  our  great  Shakespeare's  matchless  muse  was  such. 
None  ere  in  so  small  a  time  performed  so  much." 

Rowe,  in  1 709,  gives  rather  a  more  circumstantial 
account.  Speaking  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  says,  '^  She 
was  so  well  pleased  with  that  admirable  character 
of  Falstafi^,  in  the  two  parts  of  Henry  IV.,  that  she  com 
manded  him  to  continue  it  for  one  play  more,  and  to 
show  him  in  love :  this  is  said  to  be  the  occasion  of  his 
writing  the  *  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.'  How  well  she 
was  obeyed,  the  play  itself  is  an  admirable  proof."*^ 
This  evidence  was  followed  by  Gildon's  account  of  the 
same  tradition,^  who,  in  1710,  jumbled  an  allusion  to 

*  Dry  den  calls  the  Merry  Wives  a  comedy  "  exactly  formed." 
See  his  "  Essay  of  Dramatick  Poesie/'  4to.,  Lond.,  1668,  p.  47 ; 
and  Langbaine's  "  Account  of  the  English  Dramatick  Poets/'  8vo.» 
Oxford,  1691,  p.  459. 

«  Rowe's  Life  of  Shakespeare,  Svo.,  Lond.,  1709,  p.  8 — 9. 

*  Mr.  Knight  (Library  Edition  of  Shakespeare,  vol.  iii.,  p.  8) 
says  that  Rowe  adopted  the  more  circumstantial  tradition  from  Gil- 
don.  He  had  probably  forgotten  that  Rowe's  account  was  published 
some  time  before  Gildon  wrote. 
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the  amended  play  with  an  auecdote  that  properly  be- 
longs exclusively  to  the  sketch,  iu  the  following  words — 
"  The  fairies  in  the  fifth  act  make  a  handsome  compli- 
ment to  the  queen,  in  her  palace  of  Windsor,  who  had 
obliged  him  to  write  a  play  of  Sir  John  Falstaff  in 
love,  and  which  /  am  very  well  assured  he  performed 
in  a  fortnight ;  a  prodigious  thing,  when  all  is  so  well 
contrived,  and  carried  on  without  the  least  confusion."' 
It  will  be  perceived  that,  although  Gildon  is  in  fact 
somewhat  less  circumstantial  than  Rowe,  yet  Elizabeth 
could  not  very  well  have  commanded  Shakespeare  to 
exhibit  the  celebrated  fat  knight  in  love,  if  she  had  not 
been  previously  introduced  to  him  in  another  character. 
Pope,  Theobald,  and  later  editors,  appear  to  have  taken 
their  versions  of  the  tradition  second-hand  from  Rowe. 
I  have  been  thus  particular  in  placing  before  the 
reat.ier  an  account  of  the  authorities  upon  which  this 
tradition  must  be  received,  because  much  of  our  rea- 
soning on  a  very  interesting  subject  of  inquiry  con- 
nected with  the  criticism  on  the  "  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor"  will  be  found  to  depend,  in  a  great  measure, 
on  the  degree  of  credit  we  may  be  disposed  to  give  to 
it.  I  cannot  but  think  that  there  must  be  some  foun- 
dation for  it;  and  we  cannot  be  far  wrong,  after  citing 
the  above  authorities,  iu  giving  reasonable  credit  to 
them,  and  believing  that  the  first  sketch  of  the  "  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor"  was  written  at  the  request  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  aud  in  a  very  short  space  of  time.     So  far  I 

*  Gildon's  "  Retnarks  on  the  Plays  of  ShakeBpeBre,"  pnblitbed  ia 
the  supplemental  volume  to  Rowc's  Shakespeare.  8va,,  Lund.,  ITIU, 
p,  291. 
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fully  believe,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Rowe 
must  have  guessed  at  the  reason  of  the  royal  command, 
and  given  us  his  gratuitous  explanation  of  the  imperfect 
anecdote  related  by  Dennis.  *  Nothing  can  be  more  pro- 
bable than  this  supposition ;  and,^  to  say  the  least,  it 
would  be  very  unsafe  to  take  Rowe's  narrative  for 
granted,  and  reason  upon  it  in  the  way  in  which  Malone 
does.  I  would  rather  try  to  explain  the  tradition,  ana- 
lyze its  various  parts,  and  ascertain  how  far  these  are  in 
accordance  with  the  internal  evidences  in  the  plays  in 
which  Falstaff  and  his  companions  are  introduced,  than 
build  a  theory  upon  it.  It  is  on  this  account  that  I  am 
induced  to  hazard  a  conjecture  which  will  satisfy  all  the 
authenticated  parts  of  the  tradition,  by  supposing  ano- 
ther reason  for  the  play  having  been  produced  before  the 
court  at  a  very  short  notice. 

If  we  inquire  what  could  have  led  our  great  dramatist 
to  select  Windsor  for  the  scene  of  the  love  adventures 
of  Falstaff,  believing  the  tradition  that  the  play  was 
written  by  command  of  the  queen,  does  it  appear  an 
improbable  conjecture  to  suppose  that  Elizabeth  may 
have  been  at  Windsor  at  the  time,  and  that  either  he 
was  induced  to  do  so  under  an  impression  that  his  co- 
medy might  be  more  favourably  received  from  its  local 
associations,  or  that  her  majesty  may  have  commanded 
the  lord  chamberlain's  servants  to  exhibit  a  new  play, 
the  scene  of  which  should  be  laid  in  the  place  where  she 
was  then  holding  her  court  ?  The  title-page  to  the  first 
edition  of  the  sketch  informs  us  that  the  play  "  hath 
been  divers  times  acted  by  the  Right  Honourable  my 
Lord  Chamberlain's  servants,  both  before  Her  Majesty 
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and  elsewhere,"  The  queen,  it  is  well  known,  had  plays 
and  masques  exhibited  before  her  at  Windsor  Castle ; 
and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  following  incident,  which 
is  introduced  both  in  the  sketch  and  the  amended  play, 
is  almost  sufficient  of  itself  to  show  that  mj  conjecture 
of  its  provincial  compoaition  is  correct : — 

"  Doc.  Where  be  my  Host  de  gartyre  ? 

"  Host.  O  here  sir  in  perplesitie. 

"  Doc.  I  cannot  tell  vad  be  dad. 
But  begor  I  will  tell  you  van  ting, 
Dear  be  a  Gurmaine  Duke  come  to  de  Court, 
Has  cosened  all  de  host  of  Brauford, 
And  Redding  :  begar  I  tell  you  for  good  wiU, 
Hb,  ha,  mine  Host,  am  I  euen  met  you. 
■'  Enter  Sir  Hugh. 

■'  Sir  Hu.  Where  is  mine  Host  of  the  gartyr  f 
Now  my  Host,  I  would  desire  you  looke  you  now. 
To  haue  a  care  of  your  entertainments. 
For  there  is  three  sorts  of  cosen  garmomblea. 
Is  cosen  all  the  Host  of  Maidenhead  &  Reading, 
Now  you  are  tin  honest  man,  and  a  scuruy  beggerly  lowsie  knauc 

And  can  point  wrong  places, 

I  tell  you  for  good  will,  grate  why  mine  Host." 

In  the  amended  play,  we  have  a  more  particular  account 
of  the  same  incident ; — 

"  Bard.  Sir,  the  Germans  desire  to  have  three  of  yonr  horses :  the 
duke  himself  will  be  (O'morrow  at  court,  and  they  are  going  to  meet 
him. 

"  Host.  What  duke  should  that  be  comes  so  secretly  ?  1  hear  not 
of  him  in  the  court :  t<et  me  speak  with  the  gentlemen ;  they  speak 
English  ? 

"  Bard.  Ay,  sir ;  I'll  call  them  to  you, 

"  Host,  They  shall  have  my  horses;  but  I'll  make  them  pay,  I'll 
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sauce  them :  they  have  had  my  house  a  week  at  command ;  I  have 
turned  away  my  other  guests :  they  must  come  off;  I'll  sauce  them : 
Come." 

The  merry  host  of  the  Grarter  was,  however,  altogether 
mistaken  in  the  character  of  his  noble  guest ;  and,  instead 
of  "  sawcing  "  him,  was  "  plainly  cousened."  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  amended  play  will  complete  the 
allusions  to  this  event : — 


*'Bard,  Out,  alas,  sir !  cozenage !  meer  cozenage. 

"  Host.  Where  be  my  horses  ?  speak  well  of  them,  varletto. 

"  Bard,  Run  away  with  the  cozeners :  for  so  soon  as  I  came  beyond 
Eton,  they  threw  me  off,  from  behind  one  of  them,  in  a  slough  of  mire ; 
and  set  spurs  and  away,  like  three  German  devils,  three  Doctor 
Faustuses. 

"  Host.  They  are  gone  but  to  meet  the  duke,  villain :  do  not  say 
they  be  fled !  Germans  are  honest  men. 

"  Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

"  Eva.  Where  is  mine  host  ? 

*'  Host.  What  is  the  matter,  sir  ? 

"  Eva.  Have  a  care  of  your  entertainments ;  there  is  a  friend  of 
mine  come  to  town,  tells  me  there  is  three  couzin  germans^  that  has 
cozened  all  the  hosts  of  Readings,  of  Maidenhead,  of  Colebrook,  of 
horses  and  money.  I  tell  you  for  good-will,  look  you  :  you  are  wise, 
and  full  of  gibes  and  vlouting-stogs ;  and  'tis  not  convenient  you 
should  be  cozened  :   Fare  you  well.  [Ejnt. 

"  Enter  Dr.  Caius. 

*'  Cants.  Vere  is  mine  Host  de  Jarterre  ? 

"  Host.  Here,  master  doctor,  in  perplexity,  and  doubtful  dilemma. 

"  Cakts.  I  cannot  teU  vat  is  dat :  But  it  is  tell-a  me,  dat  you  make 
grand  preparation  for  a  duke  de  Jamumy :  by  my  trot,  dere  is  no  duke 
dat  de  court  is  know  to  come  :  I  tell  you  for  good  vill :  adieu.  [Exit. 

"  Host.  Hue  and  cry,  villain,  go ; — assist  me,  knight ;  I  am  undone : 
fly,  run,  hue  and  cry,  villain !  I  am  undone !" 

Mr.  Knight,  with  every  appearance  of  probability,  con* 
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siders?  this  incident  as  one  of  those  local  and  tempoi-ary 
allusioDs  which  Shakespeare  seized  upon  to  arrest  the 
attentioii  of  his  audience  ;  aiid  he  proceeds  to  say,  that 
if  we  knew  that  a  real  Gennan  duke  had  visited  Windsor, 
a  rare  occurrence  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  we  should  have 
the  date  of  the  orlgiual  sketch  of  the  comedy  pretty  ex- 
actly fixed.  In  1 592,  according  to  Mr.  Knight,  a  German 
duke  did  visit  Windsor ;  and  then  follows,  in  the  "  Pic- 
torial Shakespeare,"  an  account  of  a  narrative,  in  the  old 
Gernaan  language,  of  a  journey  to  England  of  the  Duke 
of  Wiirtemherg,  in  1592,  which  narrative,  drawn  up  by 
his  secretary,  contains  a  daily  journal  of  his  proceedings. 
He  was  accompanied  by  a  considerable  retinue,  and  tra- 
velled under  the  name  of  "  the  Count  Morabeliard."  The 
title  of  this  work  may  be  translated  as  follows  :  —  "A 
short  and  true  description  of  the  bathing  journey'  which 
his  Serene  Highness  the  Right  Honourable  Priuce  and 
Lord  Frederick,  Duke  of  WUrtemberg,  and  Teck,  Count 
of  Miimpelgart,  Lord  of  Heideiiheim,  Knight  of  the  two 
ancient  royal  orders  of  St.  Michael  in  France,  and  of  the 
GarterB  in  England,  &c.,  &c.,  lately  performed  in  the  year 

1  The  author,  in  an  address,  explains  that  this  title,  though  it  may 
appear  Btrange,  aa  only  one  bathing-place  is  visited,  nas  ailopted, 
because,  as  in  the  "  usual  bathing-joumeyB,  it  is  common  to  assemble 
together,  as  nell  all  ^orts  of  strange  pcrsousout  of  foreign  places  and 
nations,  as  knowD  friends  and  sick  people,  even  bq  iu  the  description 
of  this  bathing  journey  will  be  found  all  sorts  of  curious  things,  and 
strange  (raarvelbuB)  bietorieB."  —  (Knight's  Library  Shakespeare, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  10). 

(  This  shows  that  the  duke's  titles  here  given  are  thoae  which  be 
poBBesecd  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  book,  and  not  when  be 
made  his  journey.  It  appears,  from  MS.  I.ansd.  79,  Art.  lO,  that  he 
applied  for  the  Order  of  the  Garter  on  the  9th  of  April,  1595. 


•  •  • 
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1593,  from  Miimpelgart  into  the  celebrated  kingdom  of 
England,  afterwards  returning  through  the  Netherlands, 
until  his  arrival  again  at  Miimpelgart.  Noted  down  from 
day  to  day,  in  the  briefest  manner,  by  your  Princely 
Grace's  gracious  command,  by  your  fellow-traveller  and 
Private  Secretary.  Printed  at  Tiibingen,  by  Erhardo 
Cellio,  1602.'* 

This  curious  volume  contains  a  sort  of  passport  from 
Lord  Howard,  addressed,  as  usual  in  such  documents,  to 
all  justices  of  the  peace,  mayors,  and  bailifs,  which  Mr. 
Knight  gives  with  the  errors  of  the  Grerman  transcriber. 
With  a  few  obvious  corrections,  the  original  paper  was 
probably  nearly  as  follows : — 

"Whereas  this  nobleman,  Counte  Mombeliard,  is  to  passe  over 
contrye  in  England,  into  the  Lowe  Contryes,  thise  shalbe  to  wil  and 
command  you,  in  hir  Majestyes  name  (for  snche  is  hir  pleasure),  to 
see  him  fonmished  with  post  horses  in  his  travail  to  the  sea  syde,  and 
there  to  seke  up  such  shippinge  as  shalbe  fit  for  his  transportacions, 
hepayinge  nothinge  for  the  same.  For  which  this  shalbe  your  suffi- 
cient warrante.  So  see  that  you  faile  not  hereof,  at  your  perills. 
From  Bifleete,the  2  of  Septembre,  1592  (34  Eliz.) 

"  Your  friend, 

"  C.  Howard." 

The  Grerman  nobleman  visited  Windsor ;  was  shown 
"  the  splendidly  beautiful  and  royal  castle ;"  he  "  hunted 
a  stag  for  a  long  time  over  a  broad  and  pleasant  plain  ^ 
with  a  pack  of  remarkably  good  hounds ;"  heard  the 
music  of  an  organ,  and  of  other  instruments,  with  the 
voices  of  little  boys,  as  well  as  a  sermon  an  hour  long, 
in  a  church  covered  with  lead ;  and,  after  staying  some 
days,  departed  from  Hampton  Court.  It  would  have 
been  more  satisfactory  if  Mr.  Knight  had  taken  occasiou 
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to  tiescribe  the  Coiiut's  course  more  minutely,  for  the 
above-mentioned  work  is  so  very  rare,  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  a  sight  of  it.  For  instance,  his  con- 
jecture would  have  received  a  strong  confirmation,  if  we 
knew  that  Count  Mombeliard  had  taken  Reading  in  his 
onward  journey.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  a  question,  whether 
the  "  cosen  garinombles"  of  Sir  Hugh  Evans  apply  only 
to  the  count's  retinue,  or  include  himself?  If  the  former, 
the  conjecture  becomes  altogether  much  more  probable ; 
and,  with  Mr.  Knight,  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  pas- 
sages which  relate  to  the  German  duke  have  reference  to 
the  Duke  of  Wiirtemburg's  visit  to  Windsor  in  the  year 
1592  — a  matter  to  be  forgotten  in  1601,  when  Malone 
says  the  sketch  was  written ;  and  not  likely  to  be  so 
alluded  to  in  1596,  four  years  afterwards,  which  Chal- 
mers assigns  as  its  date.  His  grace  and  suite  must  have 
caused  a  sensation  at  Windsor.  Probably  mine  host  of 
the  garter  had  really  made  "  grand  preparation  for  a 
Duke  de  Jarmany  ;"  at  any  rate,  he  would  believe  Bar- 
dolph's  assertion  that  "  the  Germans  desire  to  have  three 
of  your  horses."  Was  there  any  dispute  about  the  ulti- 
mate payment  for  the  duke's  horses,  which  he  was  au- 
thorised to  have  free  of  expence  ?  Did  our  host  know 
of  this  when  he  said  "  they  shall  have  my  horses,  but  I'll 
make  them  pay  ?"  The  count  himself,  perhaps,  would 
not  have  sanctioned  a  "  consenage"  of  this  kind,  but  his 
attendants  would  have  little  scruple  in  availing  them- 
selves of  the  general  privilege  given  to  their  master  by 
Lord  Howard, 

Mr.  Knight  has  overlooked  one  fact,  which  appears  at 
first  sight  to  overthrow  all  his  conjectures  on  this  point, 
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fi^^^inly  goes  far  to  invalidate  much  of  his  rea- 
soning. WHien  Count  Mombeliard  visited  Englaml,  he 
had  not  succeeded  to  (he  title  of  duke}'  This  must  be 
considered  in  relation  to  what  I  have  previously  said ; 
but  the  coincidences  are  so  very  remarkable,  that  I  think 
we  may  safely  conclude  the  difterence  between  the  titles 
of  count  and  duke  is  not  of  itself  suiScient  to  render 
Mr.  Knight's  conjecture  altogether  valueless. 

The  close  of  the  year  1 592,  when  Shakespeare  was  in 
his  twenty-ninth  year,  cannot,  I  should  think,  be  consi- 
dered too  early  a  date  for  the  composition  of  so  meagre 
a  sketch  as  that  printed  in  the  following  pages,  which 
contains  nothing  that  may  not  with  great  reason  be  as- 
cribed to  a  young  author,  or,  as  a  whole,  that  Shakespeare 
could  not  with  considerable  ease  have  finished  in  fourteen, 
days,  if  that  part  of  the  tradition  be  correct.  It  appears, 
also,  from  N'ichols'  "  Progresses,"  that  Queen  Elizabeth 
had  masques  and  tournaments  at  Windsor  Castle  in  Janu- 
ary, 1593.  This  circumstance,  occurring  so  very  soon 
after  Count  Mombeliard's  visit,  may  probably  have 
been  likewise  the  period  of  the  first  production  of  the 
*'  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor." 

In  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company  we  have  the 
following  entries  relating  to  this  play  :  — 
"18  Jan.,  lGOl-2. 

"  John  Bushy.]  An  excellent  and  pleasant  conceiteti  Commedie  of 
Sir  John  Fanletof,  and  the  Merry  Wyves  of  Windesor, 

"  Artb.  Johnson.]  By  asBignment  from  John  Busbye  a  hook,  An  ex- 
cellent and  pleasant  conceited  comedie  of  Sir  John  Faulatafe  and  the 
mery  wyees  of  Windsor." 

"   Battler,   Geschichte  dca  Herzogthuras   Wiirlemberg,  toI,  v.. 
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These  entries  refer  to  the  earliest  edition  of  the 
sketch,  now  for  the  first  time  reprinted.  Four  copies 
only  of  this  edition  are  known,  being  respectively  in  the 
libraries  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Mr.  Daniel,  the  Bod- 
leian, and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  A  second  edi- 
tion of  the  sketch  was  published  by  Arthur  Johnson,  in 
1619,  era.  4to.,  under  the  following  title: — "  A  most 
pleasant  and  excellent  conceited  Comedy  of  Sir  John 
Falstaffe,  and  the  Merry  Wiues  of  Windsor,  with  the 
swaggering  Vaine  of  Ancient  Pistoll,  and  Corporall  Nym : 
Written  by  W.  Shakespeare."  The  amended  play  was 
first  published  iu  the  folio  of  1623,  but  we  have  a  late 
quarto  edition  of  it,  published  by  R.  Meighen,  in  1630, 
and  entered  on  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company  on 
Jan.  29th  the  same  year. 

Meres  does  not  mention  the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor" 
in  his  list  of  Shakespeare's  comedies,  and  the  above  ex- 
tract from  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company  is  the 
earliest  notice  we  have  been  able  to  discover.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  acted  before  King  James  L,  in  Novem- 
ber 1604 ;  but,  as  we  are  not  told  whether  it  is  the 
amended  play  or  the  sketch,'  this  information  is  of  little 
value.  I  believe  it,  however,  to  have  been  the  amended 
play,  and  that  it  was  then  new  iu  that  fonn.  There 
are  several  allusions  in  the  amended  play  which  serve  to 
show  that  it  was  written  after  King  Jameses  accession 


'  Extracts  from  the  Accounts  of  tlie  Revels  at  Court,  edited  by 
P.  CuDningham,  p.  20.1.  I  presume  I  am  right  in  saying  1604 ;  for 
although  1G05  is  the  date  at  the  top  of  the  accounts,  yet  it  appears  to 
allude  to  B  sesaioD  coininencing  in  November,  IG04,  and  ending  in 
October,  1605. 
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to  the  throne.  I  shall  only  allude  to  Chalmers'  reason- 
ing on  what  he  considers  to  refer  to  Spenser's  ^^  Fairy 
Qaeen/'  and  his  constant  Shakesperian  evidence,  Lodge's 
Devils  Incarnate,  published  in  1596,  in  which  he  is  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Knight,  as  far  too  vague  and  uncertain  to 
found  a  reasonable  conjecture  upon,  when  we  have  other 
allusions  much  more  evident.  Mrs.  Page's  remark, 
^^  these  knights  will  hack,  and  so  thou  shouldst  not  alter 
the  article  of  thy  gentry,"  can  only  allude  to  the  im- 
mense number  of  knights  made  by  King  James  I.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1603,  he  made  two  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  knights  in  the  course  of  one  month,  and 
the  order,  in  consequence,  became  so  common  as  to  bring 
it  into  general  ridicule.  In  July,  the  same  year,  the 
court  went  to  Windsor,  and  soon  afterwards  the  feast  of 
St.  Greorge  was  celebrated  there  with  great  solemnity. 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  our  poet's 
great  patron,  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, and  the  Earl  of  Marre,  were  installed  Knights  of 
the  Charter.  Malone  thinks  very  reasonably  that  the 
poetical  description  of  the  insignia  of  the  garter,  in  the 
fifth  act  of  the  amended  play,  may  allude  to  this  occur- 
rence ;  and  they  certainly  would  have  a  peculiar  grace 
if  written  after  such  a  solemnity. 

In  the  original  sketch  Falstaff  says  to  Shallow, 
**  Youll  complain  of  me  to  the  council.^''  In  the  amended 
play  we  read,  "  You'll  complain  of  me  to  the  king^ 
This  is  an  additional  argument,  that  the  amended  play 
was  written  after  the  accession  of  James  I.  The  allu- 
sion to  the  Cotswold  games  is,  I  am  afraid,  too  inde- 
finite to  found  an  argument  upon.    From  the  *^  Annalia 
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Dubreiisia,"  it  appears  that  Dover,  who,  the  commen- 
tators say,  iiistitated  these  fjames  iu  the  reign  of  James 
I.,  only  "  revived  and  continued"  them.  It  ia  clear, 
from  the  mention,  in  the  second  part  of  Henry  IV., 
of  "  Will  Squele,  a  Cotswold  man,"  that  the  Cotswoid 
hills  had  some  celebrity  before  Dover  made  it  famoas; 
and,  in  our  own  times,  Shallow  might  there  have  found 
a  match  for  his  four  swinge  bucklers. 

Chalmers  found  two  words)  in  Lodge's  "  Devils 
Incarnate,"  1596,  which  occur  iu  the  amended  play,  but 
are  not  in  the  original  sketch  of  the  comedy.  These 
words  are  potatoes  and  eringoes ;  the  last  not  a  very 
common  one,  perhaps,  but  still  not  sufficiently  uncom- 
mon to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  Shakespeare  had 
Lodge's  work  in  his  mind  when  he  makes  Falstaff  say, 
"  Let  the  sky  rain  potatoes  ;  let  it  thunder  to  the  tune 
of  Green  Sleeves  ;  hail  kissing  comfits  ;  and  snow  eriu' 
goes :  Let  there  eome  a  tempest  of  provocation."  Chal- 
mers does  not  quote  the  passages  from  Lodge  to  which 
he  refers ;  but  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  they  do 
not  confirm,  by  any  means,  his  conjecture  that  Shake- 
speare borrowed  them  from  his  favourite  author. 

Leaving  the  question  of  the  chronology,  we  have  to 
consider,  if  possible,  points  of  greater  difficulty  and  un- 
certainty, and  regard  the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"  in 
connexion  with  the  Historical  Plays,  Was  it  written 
after  the  first  part  of  Henry  IV,,  after  the  second  part, 
after  Henry  V,,  or  before  these  historical  plays  ?  I 
confess  that  the  difficulty  of  discovering  an  hypothesis 

J  Mr.  Knight  (Library  Shakespeare,  vol.  iii.,  p.  9)  introdace* 
eight  vTorde  as  common  to  Lodge  and  Shakespeare — a  mistake. 
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which  will  satisfy  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  and 
enable  ns  to  reconcile  the  apparently  contradictory  evi- 
dence on  this  subject,  is  almost  insurmountable :  but  I 
will  briefly  place  a  summary  of  the  case  before  the  reader, 
and  endeavour  to  draw  a  satis&ctory  conclusion. 

First,  let  us  consider  Mistress  Quickly,  a  character 
common  to  the  two*^  parts  of  Henry  IV.,  Henry  V.,  and 
tiiie  **  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor."  In  the  first  part  of 
Henry  IV.  we  find  her  married  to  the  Host  of  the  Boar's 
Head;  in  the  second  part,  she  is  ^^a  poor  Widow  of 
Eastcheap,''  according  to  her  own  account,  and  Falstaff 
swore  "  to  me  then,  as  I  was  washing  thy  wound,  to 
marry  me,  and  make  me  my  lady  thy  wife  ;'*  and  in 
Henry  V.,  we  find  her  the  wife  of  Pistol,  although  Nym 
had  been  "  troth-plight"  to  her.  But,  in  the  Merry 
Wives,  she  denies  being  a  wife,  yet  still  sdie  is  termed 
Mistress  Quickly,  and  has,  apparently,  had  no  previous 
knowledge  of  Falstaff;  for,  if  Mrs.  Quickly  had  been 
Dr.  Caius's  servant  during  her  widowhood,  Falstaff  could 
not  have  failed  to  recognize  instead  of  treating  her  as  a 
stranger.  In  Henry  V.  she  says  to  Pistol,  "  Pr'ythee, 
honey-sweet  husband,  let  me  bring  thee  to  Staines," 
a  town  certainly  not  far  from  Windsor :  but  this  cannot 
be  considered  as  involving  any  necessary  connexion  be- 
tween the  plays.  It  is  quite  impossible,  under  any 
supposition  of  date,  to  reconcile  the  Quickly  of  the 
Merry  Wives  with  the  Quickly  of  the  Historical  Plays. 

^  Mr.  Kjiigbt  (Library  Shakespeare,  vol.  iii.,  p.  19)  says  that 
QoicUy  18  Uwariahly  called  the  Hostess  in  the  first  part  of  Henry  IV., 
bttt  she  18  addressed  by  her  proper  name  by  the  Prince  in  act  iii., 
•c  3.     He  also  mentions  her  as  "  a  Hostess  without  a  name." 

* 
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If   we    suppose,   as    Mr.    Knight   supposes,    that    the 
Merry  Wives  is  first  of  all  In  order,  how  is  it  possi-   , 
hie   that  Mistress  Quickly,  who  is  uot  a  wife,  could 
meet  FalstafF  at  Windsor,  and  not  recognize  the  hero  of  ' 
the  Boar's  Head  ?     Equal  difficulties  attend  any  other 
similar  sapposition — I  mean  as  to  whether  she  was  in- 
troduced on  the  stage  as  Dr.  Caiue's  nuree,  or  his  dry 
nurse,  or  his  cook,  or  his  laundry,  after  the  fii-st  or  \ 
second  parts  of  Ileiiry  IV.,  or  after  Henry  V.     The 
latter  supposition,  indeed,  does  not  involve  the  difficulty 
of  her  widowhood,  hut  it  does  involve  others  of  equal 
weight,  and  so  obvious  that  they  do  not  require  special 
notice. 

The  character  of  Pistol  is  common  to  the  second 
part  of  Henry  IV.,  Henry  V.,  and  the  "  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor."     There  can,  in  this  case,  at  least,  whatever 
Mr.  Knight  may  say  to  the  contrary,  be  no  question    | 
of  the  identity  of  character.     The  Pistol,  who  says  :  — 

"  Shall  dunghill  eura  confront  the  Helicons  ? 

And  ahall  good  news  be  baffled  P 

Then,  PiBtol,  lay  thy  head  in  Furies'  lap," 

is  the  same  classical  braggadocio  who  exclaims,  in  indig- 
nation, at  the  insult  offered  to  him  when  commanded,    [ 
by  his  captain,  to  hear  a  letter  to  the  merry  wives : — 

"  Shall  1  sir  Pandarus  of  Troy  become, 

And  by  my  side  wear  steel  ?    then,  Lucifer  take  all !" 

But  if  similaritif  of  language  be  not  a  sufficient  proof,  I 
have  a  stronger  one  to  offer  to  the  reader's  notice.  In 
the  second  part  of  Henry  IV.,  act.  v.  sc.  3,  he  uses  the 
expression  "  When  Pistol  lies,  do  this,"     Tliis  oracf  ' 
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passage  eUso  occurs  in  the  oriyinal  sketch  of  the  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor}  Mr.  Knight  says  that  Pistol, 
Bardolph,  and  Nym,  are  FalstafTs  servants  in  the  Merry 
Wives,  and  his  soldiers  in  the  Historical  Plays.  I  ap- 
prehend they  were  hoth  servants  and  soldiers  in  all  four 
plays.  In  the  Merry  Wives,  we  find  Falstaff  swearing 
that  they  were  "  good  soldiers  and  tall  fellows.''  Pistol 
says,  "  Away,  sir  Corporal  Nym."  We  have  "  the 
swaggering  vein  of  Ancient  Pistol  and  Corporal  Nym" 
on  the  title  of  the  first  edition  of  the  original  sketch  ; 
and  I  scarcely  think,  under  any  circumstances,  these 
characters  can  even  be  considered  in  the  Historical  Plays 
as  soldiers  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  more  than 
Falstaff  was  a  captain.  At  the  Boar's  Head  they  were 
his  servants ;  and  they  were,  perhaps,  not  less  so  when 
they  accompanied  their  master  to  the  wars.  The  inde- 
pendence of  Pistol's  character  is  sustained  in  the  Merry 
Wives,  with  one  single  exception  ;  and  his  conversation, 
both  in  the  sketch  and  the  amended  play,  is  similar  to 
that  used  by  him  in  the  other  plays  in  which  he  is  intro- 
duced. 

But,  although  the  character  of  Pistol  is  essentially 
the  same  in  all  three  plays,  yet  the  circumstances  are 
most  unaccountably  altered ;  for,  in  this  case,  likewise, 
only  one  theory  will  reconcile  his  position  in  the  Merry 
Wives  with  that  in  which  he  is  placed  in  the  historical 
plays.  In  the  former,  he  is  discharged  by  Falstaff:  he 
goes  forth  to  open  his  metaphorical  oyster  with  his 
sword,  to  try  his  fortunes  in  the  world  :  but  the  "  swag- 
gering rascal"   is   introduced  in  the  second   part  of 

^  See  the  present  volume,  p.  13. 
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Henry  IV,  as  FalstafF's  aucieut,  and  challenging  him 
in  a  cup  of  sack.  Mistress  Quickly  calls  him  *'  Captain 
Pistol ;"  and,  when  he  quarrels  with  Doll  Tearsheet,  the 
"  No  more,  Pistol ;  I  would  not  have  you  go  off  here ; 
discharge  yourself  of  our  company,  Pistol,"  is  certainly 
characteristic  of  the  same  master  who  says,  "  No 
quips  now,  Pistol."  Falstaff  makes  him  "vanish  like 
hail  stones  "  in  the  Merry  Wives  -.  he  thrusts  him  down 
stairs  in  Henry  IV.,  saying,  "a  rascal  to  hrave  me!" 
Falstaff  also  tells  him  he  will  "double-charge"  him 
with  dignities,  when  he  brought  the  news  of  the  king's 
death.  Mistress  Quickly  was  not  even  acquainted 
with  her  future  husband,  in  the  Merry  Wives.  How, 
then,  can  the  character  of  Pistol,  being  introduced  into 
that  play,  he  reconclleable  on  any  other  supposition  than 
that  the  composition  of  the  Merry  Wives  altogether 
preceded  that  of  the  historical  plays? — a  supposition 
involving,  as  I  have  before  said,  difficulties  of  no  ordi- 
nary kind. 

Bardoiph  is  mentioned  by  Falstaff,  in  the  first  part  of 
Henry  IV.,  as  having  been  in  his  service  thirty-two 
years ; — "  I  have  maintained  that  salamander  of  yours 
with  fire,  any  time  this  two  and  thirty  years."  The 
"  salamander "  of  the  historical  plays  is  the  "  tinder- 
box  "  of  the  Merry  Wives.  Bardoiph  does  not  con- 
verse with  Falstaff,  in  Henry  IV.,  in  a  manner  that 
would  imply  it  was  a/ier  he  had  been  installed  as 
"  drawer "  to  the  host  of  the  Garter.  If  Falstaff  had 
been  at  Windsor  in  the  early  period  of  his  career,  he 
would  not  have  said,  "  Bardoiph,  follow  liim ;  a  tapster 
is  a  good  trade ;  an  old  cloak  makes  a  new  jerkin ;  a 
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withered  serving-man,  a  fresh  tapster."  Bardolph  could 
scaroelj  haye  been  a  "withered  serving-man,"  if  the 
Merry  Wives  had  preceded  the  historical  plays.  In 
the  second  part  of  Henry  IV.,  we  find  Mistress  Quickly 
saying  she  had  known  FalstafF  "  these  twenty-nine 
years,  come  peascod  time:"  yet,  if  it  was  the  same 
Quickly  who  was  first  introduced  to  Falstaff  at  Windsor, 
she  must  have  known  him  at  least  thirty-two  years ;  for 
Bardolph  was  in  his  service  at  that  time.  This,  per- 
haps, can  scarcely  be  esteemed  a  fair  argument :  but  in 
act  iii.,  sc.  2.,  we  find  Bardolph  not  knowing  Justice 
Shallow ;  although,  if  the  Merry  Wives  had  pre- 
ceded Henry  IV.,  he  must  have  recognized  the  "  poor 
esquire  of  this  county,  and  one  of  the  king's  justices  of 
the  peace."  Would  Robert  Shallow,  "  esquire  in  the 
county  of  Gloster,  justice  of  peace,  and  corcww,"  have 
said,  "Give  me  your  hand,  master  Bardolph,"  to  a 
"  withered  serving-man,"  who  had  fallen  to  the  office  of 
tapster  ?  It  seems  that  the  "  fuel  that  maintained  that 
fire,"  being  "  all  the  riches  "  Bardolph  "  got  in  his  ser- 
vice," refer  partly  to  Bardolph's  residence  at  Windsor ; 
and  if  so,  the  introduction  of  Bardolph  in  the  Merry 
Wives  affords  a  strong  evidence  that  the  comedy  must 
be  read  after  the  two  parts  of  Henry  IV. 

Bardolph  is  introduced  in  all  four  plays,  but  Cor- 
poral Nym  is  found  only  in  the  Merry  Wives  and 
Henry  V.  Nym's  conversation  in  both  these  plays  is 
distinguished  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  word 
humour.  In  some  instances,  the  very  same  phrases 
occur.  He  says,  "  The  king  hath  run  bad  humours  on 
the  knight ;"  alluding  to  Hal's  treatment  of  him  after 
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his  snccessioii  to  the  throne.  The  same  phrase  h  used 
by  him  in  the  Merry  Wives,  act  i.,  sc.  1.  I  think 
the  introduction  of  that  character  in  the  Merry  Wives 
and  Henry  V.  wholly  unaccountable,  if  we  believe 
Mr.  Knight's  conjecture  that  the  Merry  Wives  pre- 
ceded all  the  historical  plays.  It  is  not  at  all  likely 
that,  if  this  had  been  the  case,  no  allusion  whatever  to 
Bardolph's  "  sworn  brother  in  filcbiu^  "  should  occur 
in  the  two  parts  of  Henry  IV.  I  am  now  taking  it 
for  granted,  as  a  conjecture  wholly  unsupported  by  the 
slightest  direct  evidence,  that  the  opinion  of  the  fat 
knight  of  the  Merry  Wives  and  the  historical  plays 
having  originally  been  two  different  and  distinct  crea- 
tions of  character,  is  wholly  untenable. 

And  then,  with  respect  to  Justice  Shallow,  I  do  not 
see  that  the  uncertainty  of  what  he  could  be  doing  at 
Windsor  involves  an  argument  on  any  side  of  the  qnes- 
tion.  In  the  second  part  of  Henry  IV.,  it  was  fifty- 
five  years  since  he  had  entered  at  Clement's  Inn ; 
and  in  the  Merry  Wives  he  says,  "  I  am  fourscore." 
Falstaff,  in  act  iv.,  sc.  4,  says,  "  I'll  through  Gloster- 
shire,  and  there  will  I  visit  master  Robert  Shallow, 
esquire ;  I  have  him  already  tempering  between  my 
finger  and  my  thumb,  and  shortly  will  I  seal  with  him." 

LAt  this  visit,  perhaps,  Falstaff  borrowed  the  thousand 
ponnds;  but  when  could  he,  to  use  Shallow's  words, 
"  have  beaten  my  men,  killed  my  deer,  and  broke  open 
my  lodge?"  This  outrage  must  have  been  after  the 
large  loan  and  his  hospitable  reception  in  Gloucester- 
shire. I  do  not  see  any  thing  unreasonable  in  the  sup- 
poeition  that  it  happened  after  FalstaffV  banishment 
: . 
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from  the  person  of  Henry  V. ;  and  this  also  aflEbrds  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  later  period  of  the  production 
of  the  Merry  Wives." 

And,  **  last,  not  least/'  let  us  consider  the  fat  knight 
hunself,  the  only  remaining  "  irregular  humorist "  intro- 
duced  into  the  Merry  Wives  and  the  historical  plays. 
Inferior  he  may  be  in  the  former  to  the  vrit  of  the  Boar's 
Head ;  but  is  there  sufficient  dissimilarity  of  charac- 
ter to  justify  us  in  believing  the  Falstaff  of  the  Merry 
Wives  and  the  Oldcastle  of  Henry  FV.  to  have  been 
originally  two  different  creations  of  character  ?  I 
think  not.  The  ^*  latter  spring,"  and  the  *'  AUhallown 
summer,"  are  but  revived  in  the  aged  sinner  of  Windsor 
Park,  who  is  described  as  ^'  Old,  cold,  withered,  and 
of  intolerable  entrails,"  and  '*  as  poor  as  Job,  and  as 
wicked  as  his  vdfe."  The  same  '*  whale  with  so  many 
tuns  of  oil "  who  considered  ^^  my  hostess  a  most  sweet 
wench,"  could  with  great  propriety  admire  Mrs.  Ford, 
who  was  "  not  young,"  and  Mistress  Page,  the  mother 
of  "  pretty  virginity,"  and  probably,  therefore,  as  old 
as  her  companion.  K  the  tradition  be  correct  that  Eli- 
zabeth commanded  Shakespeare  to  exhibit  Falstaff  in 
love,  we  must  consider  our  great  dramatist  compro- 
mising his  original  character  of  Oldcastle,  or  Falstaff, 
as  little  as  possible,  by  not  drawing  him  actually  smitten 
vdth  the  tender  passion,  which  would  have  completely 
destroyed  all  former  notions  concerning  him,  but  bring- 

^  Aqother  difficalty  may  also  be  mentioned.  The  page  that  Prince 
Henry  gave  Falstaff  is  given  by  him  to  Mrs.  Page«  in  the  Merry 
Wives,  and  yet  is  introduced  in  the  second  part  of  Henry  IV.  and 
Henry  V. 
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ing  his  addiction  to  the  fair  sex  more  prominently  before 
the  spectator,  and  thus  obeying  the  rojal  command 
■without  infringing  more  than  possible  on  his  first  ideas. 
Ben  Jonson  says,  "  His  wit  was  in  his  own  power,  would 
the  rule  of  it  had  been  so  too."  This  looks  like  a  con- 
firmation of  the  tradition.  Thus,  obserres  Dr.  Johnson, 
"  the  poet  approached  as  near  as  he  could  to  the  work 
enjoined  him ;  yet,  having  perhaps  in  the  former  plays 
completed  his  own  idea,  seems  not  to  have  been  able  to 
give  Falstaff  all  his  former  power  of  entertainment." 
lu  Henry  IV.,  the  prince  describes  hini  as  "that  re- 
verend vice,  that  grey  iniquity,  that  father  rufiian, 
that  vanity  in  years,"  and  "  that  villanous  abominable 
raisleader  of  youth,  Falstaff,  that  old  white-bearded 
Satan."  In  the  Merry  Wives  he  is  likewise  always 
mentioned  as  an  aged  person.  In  the  second  part  of 
Henry  IV.,  he  describes  himself  "  as  poor  as  Job." 
The  same  expression  is  used  in  the  Merry  Wives,  m 
a  passage  I  have  previously  quoted.  The  letter  of  Jack 
Falstaft'to  Prince  Henry,  in  act  ii.,  sc.  2,  of  the  second 
part  of  Henry  IV.,  is  also  remarkably  similar  in  style 
with  the  knight's  love-letter  to  Mistress  Page,  in  actii., 
BC.  1 ,  of  the  Merry  Wives ;  and  both  conclude  in  a  very 
similar  manner. 

Too  much  stress  has,  I  think,  been  laid  by  the  critics 
on  the  lavish  manner  in  which  Falstaff  is  discovered  in 
the  "Merry  Wivesof  Windsor"  to  be  living  at  the  Garter 
Inn.  He  sits  at  "  ten  pounds  a  week,"  and  is  "  an  em- 
peror" in  his  expence.  I  see  nothing  very  improbable 
in  the  conjecture,  without  reducing  fiction  too  much  to 
positive  fact,  but  merely  considering  the  circumstances 
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as  they  must  have  arisen  and  remained  in  the  dramatist's 
mind,  that  this  was  after  his  banishment  from  the  person 
of  the  prince,  who  says, — 


For  competence  of  life  I  will  allow  yoa. 
That  lack  of  means  enforce  you  not  to  eyil*' 


Prince  John,  also,  says  immediately  afterwards  : — 

"  I  like  this  fair  proceeding  of  the  king's : 
He  hath  intent,  his  wonted  foUatoers 
Shall  all  be  very  well  provided  for  ; 
But  all  are  banish'd,  till  their  conversations 
Appear  more  wise  and  modest  to  the  world." 

Falstaff  may  then  have  been  living  at  Windsor,  with  his 
former  "followers,"  on  an  allowance  from  the  young 
king :  but  that  "  ten  pounds  a  week  "  was  too  great  a 
rate  for  his  purse,  we  learn  from  the  necessity  he  is  under 
of  "  discarding  some  of  his  followers.'*  Falstaff  was  less 
of  a  soldier  at  Windsor  than  formerly,  but  Pistol  and 
Nym  keep  up  their  martial  dignity,  and  refuse  to  take 
"  the  humour  letter."  In  the  same  play,  it  is  remark- 
able that  he  is  described  as  being  so  poor ;  and  Ford 
"  thinks  himself  in  much  better  plight  for  a  lender"  than 
he  is.  He  addresses  his  body,  and  says,  "  Wilt  thou 
after  the  expence  of  so  much  money  be  now  a  gainer  ?'* 
Could  he  allude  to  the  money  he  borrowed  from  Justice 
Shallow;  and  had  he  been  so  extravagant  as  to  be 
obliged  to  share  the  booty  of  the  fan-handle  with  Pistol  ? 
In  the  Falstaff  who  says  "  Reason,  you  rogue,  reason : 
Think'st  thou  I'll  endanger  my  soul  gratis  f "  we  recog- 
nize the  Falstaff  of  the  historical  plays. 

I  think,  with  Skottowe,  that  "  the  want  of  symmetry 
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between  the  two  characters  is  in  the  point  of  FalBtaff's 
intrigue  with  the  merry  wives.  The  objection  is  not  to 
his  inclination  to  gallantry  with  Mistress  Ford,  or  Mis- 
tress Page,  but  to  the  personal  vanity  and  simple  cre- 
dulity which  a  belief  of  their  attachment  to  him  neces- 
sarily presupposes  in  Falstaff.  Of  personal  vanity  the 
fat  knight  of  Henry  IV.  possesses  not  a  spark :  on  the 
contrary,  his  preposterous  fatness  is  an  exhanstless  theme 
of  his  own  laughter.  Rather  than  have  courted  expo- 
sure and  ridicule  from  two  sprightly  women,  he  would 
instantly  have  smelt  waggery  in  any  advances  they  might 
have  made  to  him ;  and  if  he  had  not  at  once  put  an 
end  to  their  hopes  of  fooling  him,  he  would  merely  have 
yielded  till  he  could  BUCcessfuUy  have  turned  the  fables 
on  themselves.  The  Falstatf  of  the  '  Merry  Wives,' 
indeed,  jests  with  himself,  and  is  merry  with  his  un- 
wieldy person,  but  the  effect  is  only  that  of  making  his 
conduct  appear  more  absurd  and  unnatural."" 

Tlie  ditferences  which  exist  between  the  Falstaff  of 
the  Merry  Wives  and  the  Falstaff  of  the  historical  plays 
may  be  accounted  for  nmch  more  reasonably,  on  the 
tradili(m  that  Shakespeare  was,  in  some  measure,  writing 
to  the  ideas  of  another,  than  on  the  unsupported  c<m- 
jeclnre  that  they  were  originally  two  distinct  charac- 
ters. It  is  scarcely  probable  that  our  great  dramatist 
would  dmw  two  characters  so  nearly  similar.  Tliat  the 
conjecture  does  explain  several  difficulties,  I  admit; 
but  I  should  rather  be  inclined  to  believe  that  the  two 
parts  of  Henry  IV.,  like  the  Merry  Wives,  originallt/ 


"  Skoltowe'e  "  Life  of  Shukespeare," 


Land.   1824,  vol.  i 
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ejnsted  m  oh  tmJlfUsked  sMey  and  tAat,  when  tie  ^ftrst 
sketch  of  the  Merry  Wites  was  writtemy  those  plays  had 
NOT  been  altered  and  amended  in  the  farm  in  which  they 
have  came  dawn  to  us.  This  conjecture  will,  I  think,  be 
sufficient  to  explain  nearly  eyery  difficulty ;  and,  know- 
ing so  little  as  we  do  of  the  history  of  Shakespeare^s 
composition,  I  do  not  see  any  thing  very  improbable  in 
it.  If  Johnson  had  not  published  the  sketch  of  the 
Merry  Wives  —  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
was  a  piratical  publication — should  we  have  had  any  rea- 
son to  think  that  the  amended  play  had  ever  existed  in 
any  other  form  than  that  in  which  it  appeared  in  the  first 
folio  ?  At  all  events,  this  conjecture  will  obviously  dis- 
pense vdth  the  necessity  of  believing  in  any  "  consider- 
able abatement  of  the  poet's  skill." 

It  is  a  fact,  admitted,  I  believe,  by  all  modem  critics, 
that  the  Falstaff  of  the  two  parts  of  Henry  IV.  was 
originally  called  OldcasUe.  Besides  the  internal  evi- 
dences in  the  two  plays,  we  have  direct  intimation  of  the 
fact  in  early  writers :  and  as  I  have  collected  these  as 
for  as  I  could,  in  a  little  work  on  the  subject,®  recently 
published,  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  enter  into  the  question 
here.  Mr.  Collier  thinks  it  is  now  placed  beyond  a  shadow 
of  a  doubt.  The  settlement  of  this  is  of  some  importance 
in  its  connexion  with  the  present  question,  and  whether 
Oldcastle  was  originally  the  name  of  the  fat  knight 
in  the  Merry  Wives.  Had  it  been  so,  it  is  somewhat 
strange  that  not  any  internal  evidence  should  be  left 

<>  On  the  character  of  Sir  John  Falstaff,  as  originally  exhibited  by 
Shakespeare  in  the  two  parts  of  Henry  IV.,  12mo.  Lond.  1841. 
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of  the  alteration  of  the  uame.  In  fact,  the  metre  in  c 
case,  as  I  have  showii,  woulfl  not  suit  OMcastle,  and  it 
could  scarcely  have  been  altered  to  Falstaff.  We  may, 
then,  fairly  conclude  that  the  Merry  Wives  was  written 
after  the  cliange  had  been  made  from  Oldcastle  to  Fal- 
staft',  in  all  probability  not  very  long  after  the  produc- 
tion of  the  two  parts  of  Henry  IV. 

The  reader  will  thus  see,  that  the  supposition  of  the 
"  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"  having  been  written  before 
Henry  V.,  and  the  second  part  of  Henry  IV.,  involves 
fewer  inconsistencies  than  any  other.  It  is  true  that, 
in  the  sketch  where  Falstaft'  liears  the  noise  of  hun- 
ters at  Ileame's  Oak,  he  exclaims,  "  I'll  lay  my  life 
the  mad  Prince  of  Wales  is  stealing  his  father's  deer;'* 
but,  I  think,  with  Mr.  Knight,  this  may  liave  reference 
to  the  Prince  of  the  Famous  Victories,  a  character  with 
whom  Sliakespoare's  audience  was  familiar.  In  the 
amended  play,  we  find  Page  objecting  to  Fenton,  because 
"  he  kept  company  with  the  wild  Prince  and  Poins"  (act 
iii.,  sc.  2.);  but  this  refers  to  his  past  life,  and,  there- 
fore, does  not  necessarily  imply  that  Henry  V.  was  yet 
a  prince.  We  liud  that  the  chai'acter  of  Mistress 
Quickly  only  is  inconsistent  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  other  persons,  common  to  the  Merry  Wives  and 
the  historical  plays,  are  introduced.  If  the  Merry 
Wives  had  preceded  the  two  parts  of  Henry  IV., 
Shakespeare  would  scarcely  have  alluded  to  Poins,  and 
his  intimacy  with  the  Prince,  neither  of  them  being 
introduced  into  the  former  play. 

It  remains  for  me  to  notice  the  collection  of  early 
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tales  printed  in  the  Appendix?  to  the  present  volome,  and 
which,  it  is  supposed,  may  have  famished  our  great  dra- 
matist with  some  of  the  incidents  he  has  employed  in 
the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor."  How  far  this  may 
have  been  the  case,  can,  of  course,  be  matter  for  conjee^ 
ture  only ;  but,  if  Shakespeare  had  any  of  them  in  his 
recollection  when  he  wrote  the  Merry  Wives  —  and  it 
would  appear,  from  a  few  similarities  of  language,  that 
he  had— it  is  certain  that  he  has  completely  changed 
their  detail  and  application.  He  has  adopted  the  same 
incidents,  but  his  design  in  using  them  was  totally  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  novelist.  The  reader  will  be 
better  able  to  judge  from  a  perusal  of  them,  than  from 
any  analysis  I  could  offer. 

Before  I  conclude  these  brief  introductory  observa- 
tions, there  is  one  point  I  wish  to  introduce  to  the  rea- 
der's notice,  though  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  how  far  I 
may  be  borne  out  in  my  opinion.  It  is  a  singular  fact, 
that  no  allusion  to  the  legend  of  Home  the  hunter ^  as  he 
is  called  in  the  following  sketch,  has  ever  been  discovered 
in  any  other  writer.  We  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
date  of  the  legend.  In  a  manuscript,  however,  of  the 
time  of  Henry  VHI.,  in  the  British  Museum,<i  I  find 
"  Rycharde  Home,  yeoman,"  among  "  the  names  of  the 
hunters  whiche  be  examyned  and  have  confessed "  for 
hunting  in  his  majesty's  forests.     Is  it  improbable  to 

p  Oldys,  in  his  manuscript  notes  to  Langbaine,  seems  to  mention 
the  tale  of  "  the  caskets"  in  Boccaccio  as  the  probable  foundation  of 
part  of  the  plot  of  the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  /'  but,  as  I  could 
not  discover  any  similarity,  I  have  not  inserted  it  in  the  Appendix. 

«MS.Bib.  Reg.  17C.xvi. 
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suppose  that  this  was  the  person  to  whom  the  tale  re- 
lated by  Mistress  Page  alludes  ?  She  speaks  of  him  as 
no  very  ancient  personage : — "  Oft  have  you  heard  since 
Home  the  hunter  died."  Connected  as  the  "Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor"  certainly  is  with  the  historical  plays, 
the  manners  and  language  throughout  are  those  of  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  it  is  only  convicting  our 
great  dramatist  of  an  additional  anachronism  to  those 
already  well  known  of  a  similar  character,  in  attributing 
to  him  the  introduction  of  a  tale  of  the  time  of  Henry 
Vni.  into  a  play  supposed  to  belong  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fifteenth  century. 

J.  O.  Halliwell. 

35,  Alfred  Place.  July,  1842. 
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A  PLEASANT  CONCEITED  CO- 

medie,  of  Syr  lOHN  FALSTAFFE,  and  the 
merry  Wiues  of  WINDSOR. 


Enter  Iustice  Shallow,  Syr  Hugh,  Maistea  Page, 

and  Slender. 

ShaL  Nere  talke  to  me,  He  make  a  star-chamber 
matter  of  it. 
The  Counoell  shall  know  it. 

Pag.  Nay  good  maister  Shallow  be  perswaded  by  mee. 

Slen,  Nay  surely  my  vncle  shall  not  put  it  vp  so. 

Sir  Hu,  Wil  you  not  heare  reasons,  M.  Slenders  ? 
You  should  heare  reasons. 

8hal.  Tho  he  be  a  knight,  he  shall  not  thinke  to  carrie 
it  so  away. 
M.  Page,  I  will  not  be  wronged.    For  you 
Syr,  I  loue  you/ and  for  my  cousen 
He  comes  to  looke  vpon  your  daughter. 

Pa.  And  heres  my  hand,  and  if  my  daughter 
Like  him  so  well  as  I,  wee*l  quickly  haue  it  a  match  : 
In  the  meane  time  let  me  intreat  you  to  soioume 
Here  a  while.    And  on  my  life  He  vndertake 
To  make  you  friends. 

Sir  Hu.  I  pray  you  M.  Shallowes,  let  it  be  so. 
The  matter  is  pud  to  arbitarments. 

b2 
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The  first  man  is  M.  Page,  videlicet  M.  Page. 

The  second  is  my  selfe,  videlicet  my  selfe. 

And  the  third  and  last  man,  is  mine  host  of  the  gartyr. 

Enter  Sra  Ioun  Falstaffe,  Pistoll,  Babdolvk, 

and  NiM. 

Here  is  Sir  lohn  himselfe  now,  looke  you. 

Fal.  Now  M.  Shallow,  youle  complaine  of  me  to  the 
Councell,  I  heare? 

Shal.  Sir  lohn,  Sir  lohn,  you  haue  hurt  my  keeper, 
kild  my  dogs,  stolne  my  deere. 

Fal.  But  not  kissed  your  keepers  daughter. 

Shal.  Well  this  shall  be  answered. 

Fal.  He  answere  it  straight.     I  haue  done  all  this. 
This  is  now  answred. 

Shal.  Well,  the  Councell  shall  know  it. 

Fal.  Twere  better  for  you  twere  knowne  in  counsel!, 
Youle  be  laught  at. 

Sir  Hu.  Good  vrdes  Sir  lohn,  good  vrdes. 

FaL  Good  vrdes,  good  Cabidge. 
Slender,  I  brake  your  head. 
What  matter  haue  you  against  mee  ? 

Slen.  I  haue  matter  in  my  head  against  you  and  your 
cogging  companions,  PistoU  and  Nym.  They  carried 
mee  to  the  Tauerne  and  made  mee  drunke,  and  after- 
ward picked  my  pocket. 

FaL  What  say  you  to  this  Pistoll,  did  you  picke 
Maister  Slenders  purse  Pistoll  ? 

Slen.  I  by  this  handkercher  did  he.  Two  faire  shouell 
boord  shillings,  besides  seuen  groats  in  mill  sixpences. 

Fal.  What  say  you  to  this  Pistoll  ? 

Pist.  Sir  lohn,  and  Maister  mine,  I  combat  craue 
Of  this  same  laten  bilbo.     I  do  retort  the  lie 
Euen  in  thy  gorge,  thy  gorge,  thy  gorge. 

Slen.  By  this  light  it  was  he  then* 
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Nym.  Syr  my  honor  is  not  for  many  words, 
But  if  you  run  bace  humors  of  me, 
I  will  say  mary  trap.   And  there's  the  humor  of  it. 

Fal.  You  heare  these  matters  denide  gentleme. 
You  heare  it. 

Enter  Mistresse  Foord,  Mistresse  Page,  and  her 

daughter  Annk. 

Pa.  No  more  now, 
I  thinke  it  be  almost  dinner  time, 
For  my  wife  is  come  to  meet  vs. 

FaL  Mistresse  Foord,  I  thinke  your  name  is, 
If  I  mistake  not.  [Syr  Iohn  kisses  her. 

Mis.  Ford.  Your  mistake  sir  is  nothing  but  in  the 
Mistresse.     But  my  husbands  name  is  Foord,  sir. 

Fal.  I  shall  desire  your  more  acquaintance. 
The  like  of  you  good  misteris  Page. 

Mis.  Pa.  With  all  my  hart  sir  Iohn. 
Come  husband  will  you  goe  ? 
Dinner  staies  for  vs. 

Pa.  With  all  my  hart,  come  along  Gentlemen. 

\ExU  ally  but  Slender  and  mistresse  Anne. 

Anne.  Now  forsooth  why  do  you  stay  me  ? 
What  would  you  with  me  ? 

Slen.  Nay  for  my  owne  part,  I  would  litle  or  nothing 
with  you.  I  loue  you  weU,  and  my  vncle  can  tell  you 
how  my  lining  stands.  And  if  you  can  loue  me  why  so. 
If  not,  why  then  happie  man  be  his  dole. 

An.  You  say  well  M.  Slender. 
But  first  you  must  giue  me  leaue  to 
Be  acquainted  with  your  humor. 
And  afterward  to  loue  you  if  I  can. 

Slen.  Why  by  God,  there's  neuer  a  man  in  christen- 
dome  can  desire  more.  What  haue  you  Beares  in  your 
Towne  mistresse  Anne,  your  dogs  barke  so  ? 
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An.  I  cannot  tell  M.  Slender,  I  thinke  there  be. 

Sim.  Ha  how  say  you  ?  I  warrant  your  afeard  of  a 
Beare  let  loose,  are  you  not  ? 

An.  Yes  trust  me. 

Slen.  Now  that's  meate  and  drinke  to  me, 
He  run  yon  to  a  Beare,  Eind  take  her  by  the  mussell, 
You  neuer  saw  the  like. 
But  indeed  I  cannot  blame  you, 
For  they  are  maruellous  rough  things. 

An.  Will  you  goe  in  to  dinner  M.  SlendorP 
The  meate  stales  for  you. 

Slen.  No  faith  not  I.     1  thanke  you, 
I  cannot  abide  the  smell  of  hot  meate 
Nere  since   I   broke    ray   shin.      He   tel   you   how   it 

came 
By  my  troth,     A  Fencer  and  I  plaid  three  venies 
For  a  dish  of  atewd  prunes,  and  I  with  my  ward 
Defending  my  head,  he  hot  my  shin.     Yea  faith. 

Enter  Maisteu  Page. 
Pa.  Come,  come  Maister  Slender,  dinner  staies  for 

you, 
Slen.  I  can  eate  no  meate,  1  thanke  you. 
Pa.  You  shall  not  choose  I  say. 
Slen.  lie  follow  you  sir,  pray  leade  the  way. 
Nay  be  God  misteris  Anne,  you  shall  goe  first, 
I  haue  more  manners  then  so,  1  hope. 
An.  Well  sir,  I  will  not  be  troublesome. 

[Esrit  omnes. 

Enter  Sjb  Hugh  and  Simple, /rom  dinner. 

Sir  Hu.  Hark  you  Simple,  pray  you  beare  this  letter 
to  Doctor  Cayus  house,  the  French  Doctor.  He  is  twell 
vp  along  the  street,  and  enquire  of  his  house  for  one 
mistris  Quickly,  bis  woman,  or  his  try  nurse,  and  deliuer 
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this  Letter  to  her,  it  tis  about  Maister  Slender.    ^Looke 
you,  will  you  do  it  now  ? 
Sim.  I  warrant  you  Sir. 

Sir  Hu.  Pray  you  do,  I  must  not  be  absent  at  the 
grace. 
I  will  goe  make  an  end  of  my  dinner, 
There  is  pepions  and  cheese  behinde. 

[Ejpit  omnes. 

Enter  Sir  Iohn  Falstaffes  Host  of  the  Garter j  Nym, 
Bakdolfk,  Pistoll,  and  the  bey. 

FaL  Mine  Host  of  the  Garter. 

Host.  What  ses  my  bully  Rooke  ? 
Speake  schollerly  and  wisely. 

Fal.  Mine  Host,  I  must  tume  away  some  of  my  fol- 
lowers. 

Host.  Discard  bully,  Hercules  cassire. 
Let  them  wag,  trot,  trot. 

Fal.  I  sit  at  ten  pound  a  weeke. 

Host.  Thou  art  an  Emperour  Caesar,  Phesser   and 
Kesar  bully. 
He  entertaine  Bardolfe.     He  shall  tap,  he  shall  draw. 
Said  I  well,  bully  Hector  ? 

Fat.  Do  good  mine  Host. 

Host.  I  haue  spoke.     Let  him  follow.    Bardolfe 
Let  me  see  thee  froth,  and  lyme.    I  am  at 
A  word.    Follow,  follow.  [Exit  Host. 

Fal.  Do  Bardolfe,  a  Tapster  is  a  good  trade, 
An  old  cloake  will  make  a  new  lerkin, 
A  withered  seruingman,  a  fresh  Tapster : 
Follow  him  Bardolfe. 

Bar.  I  wiU  sir,  lie  warrant  you  He  make  a  good  shift 
to  hue.  [Ewit  Bardolf£. 

Pis.  O  bace  gongarian  wight,  wilt  thou  the  spicket 
willd? 
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Nym.  Hisminde  isDotheroick.   And  theres  the  humor 
of  it. 

FaL  Well  my  Laddes,  I  am  almost  out  at  the  heelee. 

Pi».  Wliy  then  let  cybes  inGue. 

Nym.  I  thanke  thee  for  that  humor. 

Fal.  Well  I  am  glad  I  am  so  rid  of  this  tinder  Boy. 
His  st«alth  was  too  open,  his  filching  was  like 
Ad  vnskilfull  singer,  lie  kept  not  time. 

Nym.  The  good  humor  is  to  steate  at  a  minutes  rest. 

Pia.  Tis  so  indeed  Nym,  thou  hast  hit  it  right. 

Fal.  Well,  afore  God,  I  must  cheat,  I  must  conyeatch. 
Which  of  you  knowes  Foord  of  this  Towne  ? 

Pit.  I  ken  the  wight,  he  is  of  substance  good. 

Fal,  Well  ray  honest  lails,  lie  tell  you  what  I   am 
about 

Pis.  Two  yards  and  more. 

Fal.  No  gibes  now  PistoU  :  indeed  I  am  two  yards 
In  the  wast,  hut  now  1  am  about  no  wast : 
Briefly,  I  am  about  thrift  you  rogues  you, 
I  do  intend  to  make  loue  to  Foorda  wife, 
1  espie  entertainment  in  her.     She  carues,  she 
Discourses.     She  giues  the  lyre  of  inuttation, 
And  euery  part  to  be  constured  rightly  is,  I  am 
Syr  lohn  FalslafFea. 

Pia.  He  hath  studied  her  well,  out  of  honestie 
Into  English. 

Fal.  Now  the  report  goes,  she  hath  all  the  rule 
Of  her  iiusbands  purse.     She  Imth  legians  of  angels. 

Pis.  As  many  diuels  attend  her. 
And  to  her  boy  say  I. 

Fal.  Heree's  a  Letter  to  her.      Heeres  another   to 

misteris  Page. 

Who  euen   now  gaue  me  good  eies  too,  examined  my 

exteriors  with  such  a  greedy  intentid,  with  the  beames  of 

her  beautie,  that  it  seemed  as  she  would  a  scorged  me  vp 
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like  a  burning  glasse.  Here  is  another  Letter  to  her,  shee 
beares  the  purse  too.  They  shall  be  Excheckers  to  me, 
and  He  be  cheaters  to  them  both.  They  shall  be  my  East 
and  West  Indies,  and  He  trade  to  them  both .  Heere  beare 
thou  this  Letter  to  Mistresse  Foord.  And  thou  this  to 
mistresse  Page.    Weele  thriue  Lads,  we  will  thriue. 

Piit  Shall  I  sir  Panderowes  of  Troy  become  ? 
And  by  my  sword  were  Steele. 
Then  Lucifer  take  alL 

Nym.  Here  take  your  humor  Letter  againe. 
For  my  part,  I  will  keepe  the  hauior 
Of  reputation.     And  theres  the  humor  of  it. 

Fal,  Here  sirrha  beare  me  these  Letters  titely, 
Saile  like  my  pinnice  to  the  golden  shores : 
Hence  slaues,  avant.    Vanish  like  hailstones,  goe. 
Falstaffe  will  leame  the  humor  of  this  age, 
French  thrift  you  rogue,  my  selfe  and  scirted  Page. 

[Exit  Falstaffr,  and  the  Bay. 

Pis.  And  art  thou  gone  ?    Teaster  lie  haue  in  pouch 
When  thou  shalt  want,  bace  Phrygian  Turke. 

Nym.  I  haue  operations  in  my  head,  which  are  humors 
of  reuenge. 

Pi*.  Wilt  thou  reuenge  ? 

Nym.  By  Welkin  and  her  Fairies. 

Pis.  By  wit,  or  sword  ? 

Nym.  With  both  the  humors  I  will  disclose  this  loue 
to  Page.    He  poses  him  with  lallowes. 
And  theres  the  humor  of  it. 

Pis.  And  I  to  Foord  will  likewise  tell 
How  Falstaffe  varlot  vilde. 
Would  haue  her  loue,  his  done  would  proue. 
And  eke  his  bed  defile. 

Nym.  Let  vs  about  it  then, 
fe.  He  second  thee :  sir  CJorporall  Nym  troope  on. 

[Exit  amnes. 
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Enter  Mjstbcsse  Quickly,  and  Simpi.k. 

Qaic.  M.  Slender  is  your  Masters  oame  say  you  ? 
Sim.  1  indeed  that  is  his  name, 

Quic.  How  say  you  ?     I  take  it  hee  is  somewliat  a 
weakly  man : 
And  he  has  as  it  were  a  whay  coloured  beard. 

Sim.  Indeed  my  maisters  beard  is  kane  colored, 

Quic.  Kane  colour,  you  say  well. 
And  is  this  letter  from  Sir  Von,  about  Misteris  An, 
Is  it  not  P 

Sim.  I  indeed  is  it. 

Quic.  So:  and  your  Maister  would  haue  me  as  it 
twere  to  speak  to  mistcns  Anne  concerning  him  :  I 
promise  you  my  M.  hath  a  great  affectioned  mind  to 
mistresse  Anne  himselfe.  And  if  he  should  know  that  I 
should  as  they  say,  giue  my  verdit  for  any  one  but  him- 
selfe, I  should  heare  of  it  throughly :  For  I  tell  you 
friend,  he  puts  all  his  priuities  in  me. 

Son,  I  by  my  faith  you  are  a  good  staie  to  him. 

Quic.  Am  I  ?   I  and  you  know  all  yowd  say  so : 
Washing,  brewing,  baking,  all  goes  through  my  hands, 
Or  else  it  would  be  but  a  woe  house. 

Sim.  I  beshrow  me,  one  woman  to  do  all  this, 
Is  very  painfull. 

Quic.  Are  you  auised  of  that  F   I,  1  warrant  you. 
Take  all,  and  paie  all,  all  goe  through  my  hands, 
And  he  is  such  a  honest  man,  and  he  should  chance 
To  come  home  and  finde  a  man  here,  we  should 
Haue  no  who  with  him.    He  is  a  pailowes  man.  ^^| 

Sim.  Is  he  indeed  ?  ^^| 

Quic,  Is  he  quoth  you  ?    God  keepe  him  abroad  :  ^^| 

1^^  Lord  blesse  me,  who  knocks  there  ?  ^^H 

r  m 
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For  Gods  sake  step  into  the  Counting- house, 
While  I  goe  see  whose  at  doore. 

[He  steps  into  the  CmmUng-house. 
What  John  Rugby,  John, 
Are  you  come  home  sir  alreadie  ? 

[And  she  opens  the  doare, 
Doct.  I  begar  I  be  forget  my  oyntment, 
Where  be  lohn  Rugby  ? 

Enter  Ions. 

Rug.  Here  sir^  do  you  call  ? 

Doc.  I  you  be  lohn  Rugbie,  and  you  be  lack  Rugby 
Goe  run  vp  met  your  heeles,  and  bring  away 
De  oyntment  in  de  vindoe  present : 
Make  hast  John  Rugbie.    O  I  am  almost  forget 
My  simples  in  a  boxe  in  de  Counting-house : 

0  leshu  vat  be  here,  a  deuella,  a  deuella? 

My  Rapier  John  Rugby,  Vat  be  you,  vat  make 
YouinmyCkjunting-house? 

1  tinck  you  be  a  teefe. 

Q!U%c.  leshu  blesse  me,  we  are  ill  vndone. 

Sim.  O  Lord  sir  no :  I  am  no  theefe, 
I  am  a  Seruingman : 

My  name  is  lohn  Simple,  I  brought  a  Letter  sir 
From  my  M.  Slender,  about  misteris  Anne  Page 
Sir  :  Indeed  that  is  my  comming. 

Doc.  I  begar  is  dat  all  ?  John  Rugby  giue  a  ma  pen 
An  Inck  :  tarche  vn  pettit  tarche  a  little. 

[The  Doctor  unites. 

Sim.  O  God  what  a  furious  man  is  this  ? 

Quic.  Nay  it  is  well  he  is  no  worse : 
I  am  glad  he  is  so  quiet. 

Doc.  Here  giue  dat  same  to  sir  Hu,  it  ber  ve  chaise 
Begar  tell  him  I  will  cut  his  nase,  will  you  ? 

Sim.  I  sir,  He  tell  him  so. 
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Doc.  Dat  be  veil,  my  Rapier  lohn  Rugby,  follow  may. 

[Eait  Doctor. 
Quic.  WeU  my  friend,  I  cannot  tarry,  tell  your 
Maister  He  doo  what  I  can  for  him, 
And  so  farewell. 

Sim.  Mary  will  I,  I  am  glad  I  am  got  hence. 

[Exit  omnes. 

Enter  Mistresse  Page,  reacKng  of  a  Letter. 

Mii.  Pa.  Mistresse  Page  I  loue  you.     Aske  me  no 
reason. 
Because  theyr  impossible  to  alledge.    Your  faire. 
And  I  am  fat.  Yon  loue  sack,  so  do  I : 
As  I  am  sure  I  haue  no  mind  but  to  loue. 
So  I  know  you  haue  no  hart  but  to  grant. 
A  souldier  doth  not  vse  many  wprds,  where  a  knowes 
A  letter  may  serue  for  a  sentence.  I  loue  you, 
And  so  I  leaue  you. 

Yours  Syr  John  Falstaffe. 

Now  leshu  blesse  me,  am  I  methomorphised  ? 
I  thinke  I  knowe  not  myselfe.  Why  what  a  Gods  name 
doth  this  man  see  in  me,  that  thus  he  shootes  at  my 
honestie  ?  Well  but  that  I  knowe  my  owne  heart,  I 
should  scarcely  perswade  my  selfe  I  were  hand.  Why 
what  an  vnreasonable  woolsack  is  this  ?  He  was  neuer 
twice  in  my  companie,  and  if  then  I  thought  I  gaue 
such  assurance  with  my  eies,  Ide  pul  them  out,  they 
should  neuer  see  more  holie  dales.  Well,  I  shall  trust 
fat  men  the  worse  while  I  line  for  his  sake.  O  God 
that  I  knew  how  to  be  reuenged  of  him.  But  in  good 
time,  heeres  mistresse  Foord. 

Enter  Mistresse  Foord. 

Mii.  For.  How  now  Mistris  Page,  are  you  reading 
Loue  Letters  ?   How  do  you  woman  ? 
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Mis.  Pa.  O  woman  I  am  I  know  not  what : 
In  loue  vp  to  the  hard  eares.    I  was  neuer  in  such  a  case 
in  my  life. 

Mis.  Ford.   In  loue,  now  in  the  name  of  God  with 
whom? 

Mis.  Pa.  With  one  that  sweares  he  loues  me, 
And  I  must  not  choose  but  do  the  like  againe : 
I  prethie  looke  on  that  Letter. 

Mis.  For.  He  match  your  letter  iust  with  the  like. 
Line  for  line,  word  for  word.    Only  the  name 
Of  misteris  Page,  and  misteris  Foord  disagrees  : 
Do  me  the  kindness  to  looke  vpon  this. 

Mis.  Pa.  Why  this  is  right  my  letter. 
O  most  notorious  villaine ! 
Why  what  a  bladder  of  iniquitie  is  this  ? 
Lets  be  reuenged  what  so  ere  we  do. 

Mis.  For.  Reuenged,  if  we  line  weel  be  reuenged. 
O  Lord  if  my  husband  should  see  this  Letter, 
Ifaith  this  would  euen  giue  edge  to  his  lealousie. 

Enter  Ford,  Page,  Pistoll  and  Ntm. 

3£is.  Pa.  See  where  our  husbands  are. 
Mine's  as  far  from  lealousie. 
As  I  am  from  wronging  him. 

Pis.  Ford  the  words  I  speake  are  forst : 
Beware,  take  heed,  for  Falstaffe  loues  thy  wife  : 
When  Pistoll  lies  do  this. 

Ford  Why  sir  my  wife  is  not  young. 

Pis.  He  wooes  both  yong  and  old,  both  rich  and  poore 
None  comes  amis.    I  say  ho  loues  thy  wife : 
Faire  warning  did  I  giue,  take  heed. 
For  sommer  comes,  and  Cuckoo  birds  appeare : 
Page,  belieue  him  what  he  ses.   Away  sir  Corporall  Nym. 

[Exit  P18TOLL4 
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Nym.   Syr  the  humor  of  it  is,  he  loues  your  wife, 
I  should  ha  borne  the  humor  Letter  to  her  : 
I  speake  and  I  aiiouch  tia  true ;  My  name  ia  Nym. 
Farwell,  I  loue  not  the  humor  of  bread  and  cheese  : 
And  theres  the  humor  of  it, 

[Exit  NvM. 

Pa.  The  humor  of  it,  quoth  you : 
Heres  a  fellow  frites  humor  out  of  his  wits. 

Mia.  Pa.  How  now  sweet  hart,  how  dost  thou  ? 

Enter  Misteesse  Quickly. 

Pa.  How  now  man  ?    How  do  you  mistris  Ford  ? 

Mi».  For.  Well  I  thaiike  you  good  fli.  Page. 
How  now  husband,  how  chauuce  thou  art  so  melancholy. 

Ford.  Melancholy,  I  am  not  melancholy. 
Goe  get  you  in,  goe. 

Mis.  For.  God  saue  me,  see  who  yonder  is : 
Weele  set  her  a  worke  in  this  businesse. 

Mia.  Pa.  O  sheele  serue  excellent. 
Now  you  come  to  see  my  daughter  An  I  am  sure. 

Quic.  I  forsooth  that  is  my  comming. 

Mis.  Pa.  Come  go  in  with  me.    Come  Mis.  Ford. 

Mis.  For.  I  follow  you  Mistresse  Page. 

[Exit  MisTKEBSE  FoHD,  Mis,  Page,  and  Qdicxly. 

For.  M.  Page  did  you  heare  what  these  fellowes  said  ? 

Pa.  Yea  M.  Ford,  what  of  that  sir  ? 

For.  Do  you  thinke  it  is  true  that  they  told  vs  ? 

Pa.  No  by  my  troth  do  I  not, 
I  rather  take  them  to  be  paltry  lying 
Such  as  rather  speakes  of  enuie, 
Then  of  any  certaine  they  haue 
Of  any  thing.     And  for  the  knight, 
He  hatli  spoke  merrily,  as  the  fashion 
Are:   But  should  he  loue  my  wife, 
Ifaitli  Ide  turne  her  loose  to  him : 


g;  knaues,  ^^M 

perhaps  ^^M 

M  of  fat  men  ^^H 
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And  what  he  got  more  of  her, 
Then  ill  lookes,  and  shrowd  words, 
Why  let  me  beare  the  penaltie  of  it. 

For.  Nay  I  do  not  mistrust  my  wife, 
Yet  Ide  be  loth  to  tume  them  together, 
A  man  may  be  too  confident. 

Enter  Host  and  Shallow. 

Pa.  Here  comes  my  ramping  host  of  the  garter, 
Ther's  either  licker  in  his  hed,  or  mony  in  his  purse, 
That  he  lookes  so  merily.    Now  mine  Host  ? 

Host.  God  blesse  you  my  bully  rookes,  Grod  blesse  you. 
Cauelera  Justice  I  say. 

Shal.  At  hand  mine  host,  at  hand.    M.  Ford  god  den 
to  you. 
God  den  an  twentie  good  M.  Page. 
I  tell  you  sir  we  haue  sport  in  hand. 

Host,  Tell  him  cauelira  Justice :  tell  him  bully  rooke. 

Ford.  Mine  Host  a  the  garter  : 

Host.  What  ses  my  bully  rooke  ? 

Ford.  A  word  with  you  sir. 

[Ford  and  the  Host  talkes. 

Shal.  Harke  you  sir.  He  tell  you  what  the  sport  shall  be, 
Doctor  Cayus  and  sir  Hu  are  to  fight, 
My  merrie  Host  hath  had  the  measuring 
Of  their  weapons,  and  hath 
Appointed  them  contrary  places.    Harke  in  your  eare : 

Host.  Hast  thou  no  shute  against  my  knight. 
My  guest,  my  cauellira. 

For.  None  I  protest :  But  tell  him  my  name 
Is  Rrooke,  onlie  for  a  lest. 

Host.  My  hand  bully :  Thou  shalt 
Haue  egres  and  regres,  and  thy 
Name  shall  be  Brooke :  Sed  I  well  bully  Hector  ? 

Shal.  I  tell  you  what  M.  Page,  I  beleeue 
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The  Doctor  is  no  lester,  heele  laie  it  on : 
For  tho  we  be  lustiees  and  Doctors, 
And  Church  men,  yet  we  are 
The  sonnes  of  women  M.  Page : 

Pa.  True  maister  Shallow : 

Shal.  It  will  be  found  so  maister  Page : 

Pa.  Maister  Shallow  you  your  selfe 
Haue  bene  a  great  fighter, 
Tho  now  a  man  of  peace : 

ShaL  M.  Page  I  haue  seene  the  day  that  yong 
Tall  fellowes  with  their  stroke  &  their  passado, 
I  haue  made  them  trudge  Maister  Page, 
A  tis  the  hart,  the  hart  doth  all :  I 
Haue  seene  the  day,  with  my  two  hand  sword 
I  would  a  made  you  foure  tall  Fencers 
Scipped  like  Rattes. 

Host,  Here  boyes«  shall  we  wag,  shall  we  wag  ? 

Shal.  Ha  with  you  mine  host. 

\Exit  Host  and  Shallow. 

Pa.  Come  M.  Ford,  shall  we  to  dinner  ? 
I  know  these  fellowes  sticks  in  your  minde. 

jFbr.  No  in  good  sadnesse  not  in  mine : 
Yet  for  all  this  He  try  it  further, 
I  will  not  leaue  it  so  : 
Come  M.  Page,  shall  we  to  dinner  ? 

Pa,  With  all  my  hart  sir,  He  follow  you. 

\ExU  omn€$. 

• 

Enter  Syk  Iohn,  and  Pistoll. 

FaL  He  not  lend  thee  a  peny. 

Pii.  I  will  retort  the  sum  in  equipage. 

FaL  Not  a  pennie :  I  haue  beene  content  you  shuld 
lay  my  countenance  to  pawne :  I  haue  grated  vpon  my 
good  friends  for  S.  repriues,  for  you  and  your  Coach- 
fellow  Nym,  else  you  might  a  looked  thorow  a  grate  like 
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a  geminy  of  babones.  I  am  damned  in  hell  for  swearing 
to  Gentlemen  your  good  souldiers  and  tall  fellowes : 
And  when  mistresse  Briget  lost  the  handle  of  her  Fan, 
I  tooked  on  my  ho-  thou  hadst  it  not. 

Pis.  Didst  thou  not  share  ?  hadst  thou  not  fifteene 
pence? 

Fal.  Reason  you  rogue,  reason. 
Doest  thou  thinke  De  indanger  my  soule  gratis  ?  In 
briefe,  hang  no  more  about  mee,  I  am  no  gybit  for 
you.  I  short  knife  and  a  throng  to  your  manner  of 
pickt  hatch,  goe.  Youle  not  beare  a  Letter  for  me  you 
rogue  you:  you  stand  vpon  your  honor.  Why  thou 
vnconfinable  basenesse  thou,  tis  as  much  as  I  can  do  to 
keep  the  termes  of  my  honor  precise.  I,  I  my  selfe 
sometimes,  leauing  the  feare  of  God  on  the  left  hand, 
am  faine  to  shuffel,  to  filch  &  to  lurch.  And  yet  you 
stand  ypon  your  honor,  you  rogue.    You,  you. 

Pis.  I  do  recant :  what  woulst  thou  more  of  man  ? 

Ftd.  Well,  go  too,  away,  no  more. 

Enter  Mistresse  Quickly. 

Qtdc.  Gix)d  you  god  den  sir. 

FaL  Gxxxl  den  faire  wife. 

Quic.  Not  so  ant  like  your  worship. 

FaL  Faire  mayd  then. 

Quic,  That  I  am  He  be  swome,  as  my  mother  was 
The  first  houre  I  was  borne. 
Sir  I  would  speake  with  you  in  priuate. 

Fa/.  Say  on  I  prethy,  heeres  none  but  my  owne 
houshold. 

Quic.  Are  they  so  ?  Now  God  blesse  them,  and  make 
them  his  seruants. 
Syr  I  come  from  Mistresse  Foord. 

Fal.  So  from  Mistresse  Foord.    Goe  on. 

Quic.  I  sir,  she  hath  sent  me  to  you  to  let  you 
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Vnderstand  she  hath  reoeiueil  your  Letter, 

And  let  me  tell  you,  she  is  one  stands  vpon  her  credit. 

Fat.  Well,  come  Misteris  Ford,  Misteris  Ford. 

Qaic.  I  sir,  and  as  they  say,  she  U  not  the  first 
Hath  bene  led  in  a  fooles  paradice. 

Fal.   Nay  prethy  be  briefe  my  good  she  Mercury. 

Quic,   Mary  sir,  sheed  haue  you  meet  her  between 
eight  and  nine. 

Fal.  So  betweene  eight  and  nine : 

Qaic.  I  forsooth  for  then  her  husband  goes  a  birding, 

Fal.  Well  commend  me  to  thy  mistris,  tel  her 
1  will  not  faile  her  :  Boy  giue  her  my  purse. 

Quic.  Nay  sir  I  haue  another  arant  to  do  to  you 
From  Mieterie  Page : 

Fal.  From  misteris  Page?  I  prethy  what  of  her? 

Quic.  By  my  troth  I  think  you  work  by  inchant- 
raents, 
Els  they  could  neucr  loue  you  as  they  doo : 

Fal.  Not  I,  I  assure  thee  :  setting  the  attraction  of  my 
Good  parts  aside,  I  vse  no  other  inchantments : 

Quic.  Well  sir,  she  loues  you  extreemly : 
And  let  me  tell  you,  shees  one  that  feares  God, 
And  her  husband  gines  her  leaue  to  do  all : 
For  he  is  not  halfe  so  iealousie  as  M.  Ford  is, 

Fal.  But  harke  thee,  hath  misteris  Page  &  mistris 
Foni, 
Acquainted  each  other  how  dearly  they  loue  me  ? 

Quic,  O  God  no  sir :  there  were  a  ieat  indeed. 

Fal.  Well  farwel,  commend  me  to  misteris  Ford, 
I  will  not  faile  her  say. 

Quic.  God  be  with  your  worship. 

[Eril  MisTRESBE  Quickly. 


Enter  Bardolfe. 
Bar.  Sir  beer's  a  gentleman. 
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One  M.  Brooke,  would  speak  with  you, 
He  hath  Bent  you  a  cup  of  sacke. 

FaL  M.  Brooke,  hees  welcome  :  Bid  him  come  vp. 
Such  Brookes  are  alwaies  welcome  to  me : 
A  lack,  will  thy  old  bodie  yet  hold  out? 
Wilt  thou  after  the  expence  of  so  much  mony 
Be  now  a  gainer  ?     Grood  bodie  I  thanke  thee. 
And  He  make  more  of  thee  then  I  ha  done : 
Ha,  ha^  misteris  Ford,  and  misteris  Page,  haue 
I  caught  you  a  the  hip?  go  too. 

Enter  Foobd  disguised  tike  Bbooke. 

For.  God  saue  you  sir. 

Fal.  And  you  too,  would  you  speak  with  me  ? 

Fal.  Mary  would  I  sir,  I  am  somewhat  bolde  to 
trouble  you. 
My  name  is  Brooke, 

Fal.  Good  M.  Brooke  your  verie  welcome. 

For.  I&ith  sir  I  am  a  gentleman  and  a  traueller. 
That  haue  seen  somewhat.    And  I  haue  often  heard 
That  if  mony  goes  before,  all  waies  lie  open« 

FaL  Mony  is  a  good  souldier  sir,  and  will  on. 

Far.  Ifidth  sir,  and  I  haue  a  bag  here. 
Would  you  wood  helpe  me  to  beare  it. 

Fal.  O  Lord,  would  I  could  tell  how  to  deserue 
To  be  your  porter. 

For.  That  may  you  easily  sir  lohn :  I  haue  an  earnest 
Sute  to  you.    But  good  sir  lohn  when  I  haue 
Told  you  my  griefe,  cast  one  eie  of  your  owne 
Estate,  since  your  selfe  knew  what  tis  to  be 
Such  an  offender. 

Fed.  Verie  well  sir,  proceed. 

For.  Sir  I  am  deeply  in  loue  with  one  Fords  wife 
Of  this  Towne.     Now  sir  lohn  you  are  a  gentleman 
Of  good  discoursing,  well  beloued  among  Ladies, 
A  man  of  such  parts  that  might  win  SO.  such  as  she. 
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Fal.  O  good  sir. 
For.  Nay  beleeue  it  air  lohn,  for  tis  time.    Now  my 
loue 
Is  BO  grounded  vpon  her,  that  without  her  loue 
I  shall  liardly  liue. 

Fal.  Haue  you  importuned  her  by  any  means  ? 
Ford,  No  neuer  sir. 

Fal.  Of  what  qualitie  is  your  loue  then  ? 
Fbrd.  Ifaith  sir,  like  a  faire  house  set  vpon 
Another  mans  foundation. 

Fal.  And  to  what  end  haue  you  vnfolded  this  to  me  ? 
Fur.  O,  sir,  when  I  haue  told  you  that,  I  told  you  all : 
For  she  sir  stands  so  pure  in  the  6rme  state 
Of  her  honestie,  tliat  she  is  too  hright  to  be  looked 
Against :  Now  could  I  come  against  her 
With  some  det«cti6,  I  should  sooner  perswade  her 
From  her  marriage  vow,  and  a  hundred  such  nice 
Teannea  that  sheele  stand  vpon. 

FaL  Wily  would  it  applywell  to  theveruensie  of  your 
affection. 
That  another  should  possesse  what  you  would  enioy  ? 
Meethinks  you  prescribe  verie  proposterously 
To  your  selfe. 

For.  No  sir,  for  by  that  meanes  should  I  be  certaine 

of  that  which  I  now  misdoubt, 
Fal.  Well  M.  Brooke,  De  first  make  bold  with  your 
mony, 
Nent,  giue  me  your  hand.     Lastly,  you  shall 
And  you  will,  enioy  Fords  wife. 
For.  0  good  sir. 
Fal.  M.  Brooke,  I  say  you  shall. 
Ford.  Want  no  mony  Syr  lohn,  you  shall  want  none. 
Fal.  Want  no  Misteris  Ford  M.  Brooke, 
You  shall  want  none.     Euen  as  yon  came  to  me, 
Her  spokes  mate,  her  go  between  parted  from  me : 
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I  may  tell  you  M.  Brooke,  I  am  to  meet  her 
Between  8.  and  9.  for  at  that  time  the  lealous 
Cuckally  knaue  her  husband  wil  be  from  home. 
Come  to  me  soone  at  night,  you  shall  know  how 
I  speed  M.  Brooke. 

Ford.  Sir  do  you  know  Ford  ? 

FdL  Hang  him  poore  cuckally  knaue,  I  know  him  not, 
And  yet  1  wrong  him  to  call  him  poore.    For  they 
Say  the  cuckally  knaue  hath  legions  of  angels. 
For  the  which  his  wife  seemes  to  me  well  fauored. 
And  He  vse  her  as  the  key  of  the  cuckally  knaues 
Coffer,  and  there's  my  randeuowes. 

Ford.  Meethinkes  sir  it  were  very  good  that  you 
knew 
Ford,  that  you  might  shun  him. 

FaL  Hang  him  cuckally  knaue.  He  stare  him 
Out  of  his  wits.  He  keepe  him  in  awe 
With  this  my  cudgell :  It  shall  hang  like  a  meator 
Ore  the  wittoUy  knaues  head,  M.  Brooke  thou  shalt 
See  I  will  predominate  ore  the  peasant. 
And  thou  shalt  lie  with  his  wife.     M.  Brooke 
Thou  shalt  know  him  for  knaue  and  cuckold. 
Come  to  me  soone  at  night.  [Exit  Falstaffe. 

Ford,  What  a  damned  epicurian  is  this  ? 
My  wife  hath  sent  for  him,  the  plot  is  laid  : 
Page  is  an  Asse,  a  foole.    A  secure  Asse, 
He  sooner  trust  an  Irishman  with  my 
Aquauita  bottle,  Sir  Hu  our  parson  with  my  cheese, 
A  theefe  to  walk  my  ambling  gelding,  the  my  wife 
With  her  selfe :  then  she  plots,  then  she  ruminates. 
And  what  she  thinkes  in  her  hart  she  may  effect, 
Sheele  breake  her  hart  but  she  will  effect  it. 
God  be  praised,  God  be  praised  for  my  iealousie : 
Well  He  goe  preuent  him,  the  time  drawes  on. 
Better  an  houre  too  soone,  then  a  minit  too  late, 
Gods  my  life  cuckold,  cuckold.  [Exit  Ford. 
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Enter  the  Doctob  and  his  man. 
Doc.  lohn  Rugbie  goe  looke  met  your  eies  ore  de 
stall. 

And  spie  and  you  can  see  de  parson , 

Ruff.  Sir  I  cannot  tell  whether  he  be  there  or  no, 
But  I  see  a  great  many  comming. 

Doc.  Bully  moy,  mon  rapier  lohn  Rugabic,  begar  Oe 
Hearing  be  not  eo  dead  as  I  sliali  make  him. 

Enter  Shallow,  Pace,  my  Host,  and  Slendeb. 

Pa.  God  aaue  you  M,  Doctor  Cayus. 

Shal.  How  do  you  M.  Doctor  ? 

Host.  God  blesse  thee  my  bully  doctor,  God  blesse 
thee. 

Doc.  Vat  be  all  you,  van  to  tree  com  for,  a? 

Host.  Bully  to  see  thee  fight,  to  see  thee  foiiie,  to  sec 
thee  trauerse,  to  see  thee  here,  to  see  thee  there,  to  see 
thee  passe  the  punto.  The  stock,  the  reuerse,  the  dis- 
tance :  the  raontnce  is  a  dead  my  francoyes  ?  Is  a  dead 
my  Ethiopian?  Ha  what  see  my  gallon P  my  escuo- 
lapis  ?     Is  a  dead  bullies  taile,  is  a  dead  P 

Doc.  Begar  de  preest  be  a  coward  lack  knaue, 
He  dare  not  shew  his  face. 

Host.  Tliou  art  a  castallian  king  vrinall. 
Hector  of  Greece  ray  boy. 

ShaL  He  hath  showne  Itimaelfe  tlie  wiser  man  M. 
Doctor ! 
Sir  Hugh  is  a  Parson,  and  you  a  PhisilJon.    You  must 
Goe  with  me  JM.  Doctor. 

Host.  Pardon  bully  lustice.     A  word  monslre  mock- 
water. 

Doc,  Mockwater,  vat  me  dat? 

Host.  That  is  in  our  English  tongue,  Vallor  bully, 
vallor. 

Doc.  Begar  den  I  liaue  as  raockuater  as  du  Inglisli 
lack  dog,  knaue. 
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H09L  He  will  claperclaw  thee  titely  bully. 

Doe.  Claperclawe^  vat  be  dat? 

Host,  That  is,  he  will  make  thee  amends. 

Doc.  Begar  I  do  looke  he  shal  claperclaw  roe  de. 
And  De  prouoke  him  to  do  it,  or  let  him  wag : 
And  moreouer  bully,  but  M.  Page  and  M.  Shallow, 
And  eke  cauellira  Slender,  go  you  all  ouer  the  fields 
to  Frogmore  ? 

Pa.  Sir  Hugh  is  there,  is  hee  ? 

Host,  He  is  there :  goe  see  what  humor  hee  is  in, 
De  bring  the  doctor  about  by  the  fields : 
WiUitdoweU? 

Shal.  We  wil  do  it  my  host.    Farwel  M.  Doctor. 

[Exit  aU  but  the  Host  and  Doctor. 

Doc.  Begar  I  will  kill  de  cowardly  lack  preest. 
He  is  make  a  foole  of  moy. 

Host.  Let  him  die,  but  first  sheth  your  impatience, 
Throw  cold  water  on  your  collor,  com  go  with  me 
Through  the  fields  to  Frogmore,  and  He  bring  thee 
Where  mistris  An  Page  is  a  feasting  at  a  farm  house. 
And  thou  shalt  wear  hir  cried  game  :  sed  I  .wel  bully. 

Doe.  Begar  excellent  vel :  and  if  you  speak  pour  moy, 
I  shall  procure  you  de  gesse  of  all  de  gentleme  mon 
patinces.    I  begar  I  sail. 

Host.  For  the  which  He  be  thy  aduersary 
To  misteris  An  Page :  Sed  I  well  ? 

Doe.  I  begar  excellent. 

Host.  liCt  vs  wag  then. 

Doe.  AloD,  alon,  alon.  [Exit  omnes. 

Enter  Syr  Hugh  and  Simple. 

Sir  Hu.  I  pray  you  do  so  much  as  see  if  you  can  espie 
Doctor  Cajrus  comming,  and  giue  me  intelligence. 
Or  bring  me  vrde  if  you  please  now. 
I  ¥rillsir. 
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Sir  Hu.    leshu  pies  mee,  how  my  hart  trabes,  and 
trobes. 
And  then  she  made  him  bedes  of  Roses, 
And  a  thousand  fragrant  poses. 
To  shallow  riueres.    Now  so  kad  vdge  me,  my  hart 
Swelles  more  and  more.     Mee  thinkes  I  can  cry 
Verie  well.    There  dwelt  a  man  in  Babylcm, 
To  shallow  riuers  and  to  fiEdles, 
Melodious  birds  sing  Madrigalles. 

Sim.  Sir  here  is  M.  Page  and  M.  Shallow, 
Comming  hither  as  fast  as  they  can. 

SirHu.  Then  it  is  verie  necessary  I  put  vp  my  sword. 
Pray  giue  me  my  cowne  too,  marke  you. 

Enter  Pack,  Shallow,  and  Slemdek. 

Pa.  God  saue  you  Sir  Hugh. 

ShaL  God  saue  you  M.  parson. 

Sir  Hu.  Grod  plesse  you  all  from  his  mercies  sake 
now. 

Pa.  What  the  word  and  the  sword,  doth  that  agree 
well? 

Sir  Hu.  There  is  reasons  and  causes  in  all  things, 
I  warrant  you  now. 

Pa.  Well  Sir  Hugh,  we  are  come  to  craue 
Your  helpe  and  furtherance  in  a  matter. 

Sir  Hu.  What  is  I  pray  you  ? 

Pa.  IfiEuth  tis  this  sir  Hugh.  There  is  an  auncient 
friend  of  ours,  a  man  of  verie  good  sort,  so  at  oddes  with 
one  patience,  that  I  am  sure  you  would  hartily  grieue  to 
see  him.  Now  Sir  Hugh,  you  are  a  schoUer  well  red, 
and  verie  perswasiue,  we  would  intreate  you  to  see  if 
you  could  intreat  him  to  patience. 

Sir  Hu.  I  pray  you  who  is  it  ?     Let  vs  know  that. 

Pa.  I  am  shure  you  know  him,  tis  Doctor  Cayus. 

Sir  Hu.   I  had*  as  leeue  you  should  tel  me  of  a  messe 
of  poTpdge, 
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He  is  an  arant  lowsie  beggerly  knaue : 
And  he  is  a  coward  beside. 

Pa,  Why  He  laie  my  life  tis  the  man 
That  he  should  fight  withall. 

Enter  Doctor  and  the  Host,  they  offer  to  fyht. 

ShaL  Keep  them  asunder,  take  away  their  weapons. 

Host.  Disarme,  let  them  question. 

Shal.  Let  them  keep  their  limbs  hole,  and  hack  our 
English. 

Doe.  Hark  van  vrd  in  your  eare.     You  be  vn  daga 
And  de  lack,  coward  preest. 

Sir  Hu.  Harke  you,  let  vs  not  be  laughing  stockes 
to  other  mens  humors.  By  leshu  I  will  knock  your 
vrinalls  about  your  knaues  cockcomes,  for  missing  your 
meetings  and  appointments. 

Doc.  O  leshu  mine  host  of  de  garter,  lohn  Rogoby, 
Haue  I  not  met  him  at  de  place  he  make  apoint, 
Haue  I  not  ? 

Sir  Hu.  So  kad  vdge  me,  this  is  the  pointment  place, 
Witnes  by  my  Host  of  the  garter. 

Host.   Peace  I  say  gawle  and  gawlia,  French  and 
Wealch, 
Soule  curer,  and  bodie  curer. 

Doc.  This  is  verie  braue,  excellent. 

Host.  Peace  I  say,  heare  mine  host  of  the  garter. 
Am  I  wise  ?  am  I  poUiticke  ?  am  I  Matchauil  ? 
Shall  I  lose  my  doctor  ?  No,  he  giues  me  the  motids 
And  the  potions.    Shall  I  lose  my  parson,  my  sir  Hu  ? 
No,  he  giues  me  the  prouerbes,  and  the  nouerbes : 
Giue  me  thy  hand  terestriall. 
So  giue  me  thy  hand  celestiall : 
So  boyes  of  art  I  haue  deceiued  you  both, 
I  haue  directed  you  to  wrong  places, 
Your  hearts  are  mightie,  your  skins  are  whole. 
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Bardolfe  laie  their  swords  to  pawne.    Follow  me  lade 
Of  peace,  follow  me.    Ha,  ra,  la.  Follow, 

[Exit  Host. 

Shttl.  Afore  God  a  mad  host,  come  let  vs  goe. 

Doc.  I  begar  haue  you  mocka  may  tlius  ? 
I  will  be  euen  met  you  my  lack  Host. 

Sir  Hu.  Giue  me  your  hand  Doctor  Cayus, 
We  be  all  friends : 
But  for  mine  hosts  foolish  knauery,  let  me  alone. 

Doc.  I  (lat  be  veil,  begar  I  be  friends. 

\Exitomnes. 

Enter  M.  Foohd. 
For.  The  time  drawee  on  he  shuld  come  to  my  house, 
Well  wife,  you  had  best  worke  closely, 
Or  I  am  like  to  goe  beyond  your  cunning : 
I  now  wil  seek  ray  guesse  tliat  comes  to  dinner, 
And  in  good  time  see  where  titey  all  are  come. 

Enter  Shallow,  Pag£,  host,  Slendeb,  Doctor,  and 

SIB  Hkgh. 
By  my  ftuth  a  knot  well  met :  your  welcome  all. 

Pa.  1  thanke  you  good  M.  Ford. 

For.  W'elcome  good  M,  Page, 
1  would  your  daughter  were  here. 

Pa.  1  Uiank  you  sir,  she  is  very  well  at  home. 

Slen.  Fatlicr  Page  I  hope  I  banc  your  consent 
For  Misteris  Anne  P 

Pa.  You  haue  sonne  Slender,  but  my  wife  here, 
Is  altogether  for  maister  Doctor. 

Doc.  Begar  I  tanck  her  hartily  : 

Hott.  But  what  say  you  to  yong  Maister  Fenton? 
He  capers,  he  daunces,  he  writes  verses,  he  smelles 
All  April  and  May :  he  wil  cary  it,  he  wil  carit, 
Tis  iu  bis  betmes  be  wil  caritti. 
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Pa,  My  host  not  with  my  cdsent :  the  genUeman  is 
Wilde,  he  knowes  too  much :  If  he  take  her, 
Let  him  take  her  simply  :  for  my  goods  goes 
With  my  liking,  and  my  liking  goes  not  that  way. 

For,  Well  I  pray  go  home  with  me  to  dinner : 
Besides  your  cheare  He  shew  you  wonders :  lie 
Shew  you  a  monster.   You  shall  go  with  me 
M.  Page,  and  so  shall  you  sir  Hugh,  and  you  Maister 
Doctor. 

8  Hu.  If  there  be  one  in  the  company,  I  shal  make 
two: 

Doe.  And  dere  be  ven  to,  I  sail  make  de  tird  t 

Sbr  Hu.  In  your  teeth  for  shame, 

ShaL  wel,  wel,  God  be  with  you,  we  shall  haue  the 
fiedrer 
Wooing  at  Maister  Pages : 

[Exit  Shallow  and  SLXKnxB, 

Host.  He  to  my  honest  knight  sir  lohn  Falstafie, 
And  drinke  Canary  with  him.  [Ewii  host. 

Ford.  I  may  chance  to  make  him  drinke  in  pipe  wine, 
First  come  gentlemen.  [Ewii  onmei. 

Enter  Mistbesse  Fobd,  taiih  two  of  her  men,  and  a 

great  buck  busket. 

Mis.  For.  Sirrha,  if  your  M.  aske  you  whither 
You  carry  this  basket,  say  to  the  Launderers, 
I  hope  you  know  how  to  bestow  it? 

Ser.  I  warrant  you  misteris.  {Exit  seruant. 

Mis.  Vor.  Gro  get  you  in.    Well  sir  lohn^ 
I  beleeue  I  thall  serue  you  such  a  trick. 
You  shall  haue  little  mind  to  come  againe. 

Enter  Sib  Iohn. 
Fal.  Haue  I  caught  my  heauenlie  lewel  ? 
Why  now  let  me  die.     I  haue  lined  long  inough. 
This  is  the  happie  houre  I  haue  desired  to  see. 
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Now  shall  I  sin  in  my  wish, 
I  would  thy  husband  were  dead. 

Mis.  For.  Why  how  then  sir  lohn  ? 

FaL  By  the  Lord,  Ide  make  thee  my  Ladie. 

His.  Far.  Alas  sir  lohn,  I  should  be  a  verie  simple 
Ladie. 

Fal.  Croe  too,  I  see  how  thy  eie  doth  emulate  the 
Diamond. 
And  how  the  arched  bent  of  thy  brow 
Would  become  the  ship  tire,  the  tire  vellet, 
Or  anie  Venetian  attire,  I  see  it. 

Mis.  Far.   A  plaine  kercher  sir  lohn,  would  fit  me 
better. 

Fal.  By  the  Lord  thou  art  a  traitor  to  saie  so : 
What  made  me  loue  thee  ?    Let  that  perswade  thee 
Ther's  somewhat  extraordinarie  in  thee :  Goe  too 

I  loue  thee : 
Mistris  Ford,  I  cannot  cog,  I  cannot  prate,  like  one 
Of  these  fellows  that  smels  like  Bucklers-berie, 
In  simple  time,  but  I  loue  thee. 
And  none  but  thee. 

Mis.  Far.  Sir  lohn,  I  am  afraid  you  loue  misteris 
Page. 

Fal.  I  thou  inightest  as  well  saie 
I  loue  to  walke  by  the  Counter  gate, 
Which  is  as  hatefull  to  me 
As  the  reake  of  a  lime  kill. 

Enter  Mistuessk  Page. 

Mis.  Pa.  Mistresse  Ford,  Mis.  Ford,  where  are  you  ? 

Mis.  Far.  O  Lord  step  aside  good  sir  lohn. 

[Falstaffe  stands  behind  the  aras. 
How  now  Misteris  Page  whats  the  matter  ? 

Mis.  Pa.  Why  your  husband  woman  is  coming. 
With  halfe  W^indsor  at  his  heeles. 
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To  looke  for  a  genUeman  that  he  ses 
Is  hid  in  his  house :  his  wifes  sweet  hart. 

Mii.  For.   Speak  louder.    But  I  hope  tis  not  true 
Misteris  Page. 

Mi8.  Pa.  Tis  too  true  woman.    Therefore  if  you 
Haue  any  here,  away  with  him,  or  your  vndone  for  euer. 

Mi8.  For.  Alas  mistresse  Page,  what  shall  I  do? 
Here  is  a  gentleman  my  friend,  how  shall  I  do  ? 

Kit.  Pa.  Gode  body  woman,  do  not  stand  what  shal 
I  do,  and  what  shall  I  do.  Better  any  shift,  rather  then 
you  shamed.  Looke  heere,  here^s  a  buck-basket,  if  hee 
be  a  man  of  any  reasonable  sise,  heele  in  here. 

Mis.  For.  Alas  I  feare  he  is  too  big. 

FaL  Let  me  see,  let  me  see,  lie  in.  He  in. 

Follow  your  fiiends  counsell. 

[Aside. 

M%$.  Pa.  Fie  sir  lohn  is  this  your  loue  ?  Gro  too. 
Fal.  I  loue  thee,  and  none  but  thee : 
Helpe  me  to  conuey  me  hence. 
He  neuer  come  here  more. 

[SiA  loHN  goes  into  the  basket^  they  put 
chathes  oner  Attn,  the  ttioo  men  car- 
ries it  away:    Foord  meetes  it,  and 
all  the  restj  Page,  Doctor,  Pribst, 
Slender,  Shallow. 
Ford.  Come  pray  along,  you  shall  see  all. 
How  now  who  goes  heare  ?  whither  goes  this  ? 
Whither  goes  it?  set  it  downe. 

His.  For.   Now  let  it  go,  you  had  best  meddle  with 
buck-washing. 

Ford.  Buck,  good  buck,  pray  come  along, 
Maister  Page  take  my  keyes  :  helpe  to  search.    Good 
Sir  Hugh  pray  come  along,  helpe  a  little,  a  little. 
He  shew  you  all. 

SirHu.  By  leshu  these  are  iealosies  &  distemperes. 

[Exit  omnes. 
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Mis.  Pa.  He  is  id  a  pittifull  taking. 

MU.  I  wonder  what  he  thought 
Whe  my  husband  bad  them  set  downe  the  basket. 

Mis,  Pa.  Hang  him  dishonest  slaue,  we  cannot  vse 
Him  bad  inough,    This  is  excellent  for  your 
Husbands  icalousie. 

ML  For.  Alas  poore  soule  it  gricues  me  at  the  hart, 
But  this  will  be  a  meanes  to  make  liim  cease 
His  iealous  fits,  if  Talstaffes  loue  increase. 

Mia.  Pa.  Nay  we  wil  send  to  FalstaSe  once  again, 
Tis  great  pittie  we  should  leaue  liim  : 
What  wiues  may  be  merry,  and  yet  honest  too. 

Mi.  For.  Shall  we  be  coderond  because  we  laugh? 
Tis  old,  but  true  :  still  sowes  eate  all  the  draSe. 


W 


Enter  aU. 

Mis.  Pa.  Here  oomes  your  husband,  stand  aside. 

For.  I  can  find  no  body  within,  it  may  be  he  lied. 

Mis.  Pa.  Did  you  heare  that? 

Mis.  For.  I,  I,  peace. 

For.  Well  He  not  let  it  go  so,  yet  He  trie  further. 

S.  Hk.  By  leshu  if  there  be  any  body  in  the  kitchin 
Or  the  cuberts,  or  the  presse,  or  the  buttery, 
I  am  an  arrant  lew :  Now  God  plesse  me  j 
You  serue  me  well,  do  you  not  ? 

Pa.  Fie  M.  Ford  you  are  to  blame. 

Mis.  Pa.  Ifaith  tis  not  well  M.  Ford  to  suspect 
Her  thus  without  cause. 

Doc.  No  by  my  trot  it  be  no  veil : 

For.  Wei  I  pray  bear  with  me,  M.  Page  pardo  mo. 
I  suffer  for  it,  I  suffer  for  it : 

Sir  Hu :  You  suffer  for  a  bad  conscience  looke  you 
now  : 

Ford:  Well  I  pray  no  more,  another  time  He  tell 
you  all: 
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The  mean  tune  go  dine  with  me,  pard5  me  wife, 
lamsorie.    M.  Page  pray  goe  in  to  dinner, 
Another'time  He  tell  you  all. 

Pa :  Wei  let  it  be  so,  and  to  morrow  I  inuite  you  all 
To  my  house  to  dinner:  and  in  the  morning  weele 
A  birding,  I  haue  an  excellent  Hauke  for  the  bush. 

Ford:  Liet  it  be  so :  Come  M.  Page,  come  wife : 
I  pray  you  come  in  all,  your  welcome,  pray  come  in* 

Sir  Hu :  By  so  kad  vdgme,  M.  Fordes  is 

Not  in  his  right  wittes : 

\ExU  amnes  : 

Enter  Sib  Iohn  Falstaffe. 

Fal:  Bardolfe  brew  me  a  pottle  sack  presently : 

Bar :  With  Egges  sir  P 

Fal:    Simply  of  it  selfe,  He  none  of  these  pullets 
sperme 
In  my  drinke :  goe  make  haste. 

Haue  I  lined  to  be  carried  in  a  basket  and  throwne  into 
the  Thames  like  a  barow  of  Butchers  offoll.  Well,  and 
I  be  8«rued  such  another  tricke.  He  giue  them  leaue  to 
take  out  my  braines  and  butter  them,  and  giue  them  to 
a  dog  for  a  new-yeares  gift.  Sblood,  the  rogues  slided 
me  in  with  as  little  remorse  as  if  they  had  gone  to  drowne 
a  blind  bitches  puppies  in  the  litter:  and  they  might 
know  by  my  sise  I  haue  a  kind  of  alacritie  in  sinking : 
and  the  bottom  had  bin  as  deep  as  hell  I  should  downe. 
I  had  bene  drowned,  but  that  the  shore  was  sheluie  and 
somewhat  shallowe :  a  death  that  I  abhorre.  For  you 
know  the  water  sweUes  a  man  :  and  what  a  thing  should 
I  haue  bene  whe  I  had  bene  swelled  ?  By  the  Lord  a 
mountaine  of  money.     Now  is  the  Sacke  brewed  ? 

Bar.  I  sir,  there's  a  woman  below  would  speake  with 
you. 

FaL  Bid  her  come  vp.    Let  me  put  some  Sacke  among 
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this  cold  water,  for  my  belly  is  as  cold  as  if  I  had  swal- 
lowed sDow-balles  for  pilles. 

Enter  Mistrksse  Quickly. 
Now  whata  the  newea  with  you  ? 

Qiiic,  I  come  from  misteris  Ford  forEooth. 

Fal.  Misteris  Ford,  I  haue  had  Ford  iuougti, 
I  liaue  bene  throwne  into  the  Ford,  my  belly  is  full 
Of  Ford :  she  hath  tickled  mee. 

Quic.  O  Lord  sir,  she  is  the  sorrowfullest  woman  that 
her  seruaots  mistooke,  that  euer  liued.  And  sir,  she  would 
desire  you  of  alt  loues  you  will  meet  her  once  agaiue,  to 
morrow  sir,  betweene  ten  and  eleuen,  and  she  hopes  to 
make  amends  for  all. 

Fal,  Ten,  and  eleuen,  saieat  thou  ? 

Quic.  I  forsooth. 

Fal.  Well,  tell  her  He  meet  her.     Let  her  but  think 
Of  mans  frailtie :  Let  her  iudge  what  man  is. 
And  then  thinke  of  me.     And  so  farwell. 

Quic.  Youle  not  faile  sir  ? 

[Exit  HisTUEssE  Qdickly. 

Fal.  I  will  not  faile.  Commend  me  to  her. 
I  wonder  I  heare  not  of  M.  Brooke,  1  like  his 
Mony  well.     By  the  masse  here  he  is. 

Enter  Brooke . 
For.  God  saue  you  sir, 
Fal.  Welcome  good  M,  Brooke.     You  come  to  know 

how  matters  goes. 
Ford.  Thats  my  comming  indeed  sir  lohn. 
Fal.  M.  Brooke  I  will  not  lie  to  you  sir. 
I  was  tliere  at  my  appointed  time. 
For.  And  how  sped  you  sir  ? 
Fal.  Verie  ilfauouredly  sir. 
For.  Why  air,  did  she  change  her  determinatiou  ? 
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FmL  No  2kL  Biooke,  but  700  shall  heare.  After  we 
had  kissed  aod  imbiaoed,  and  as  it  w«ne  euen  amid  the  pro« 
kgue  of  oor  inoouRter,  who  should  come,  but  the  iealous 
knaiie  her  hodiand,  and  a  rabble  of  his  companions  at  his 
hedes,  thither  proooked  and  instigated  by  his  distemper. 
And  what  todo  thinke  you  ?  to  search  for  his  wiuesloue. 
Enen  so,  plainly  so. 

For.  While  ye  were  there  ? 

FaL  Whilst  I  was  there. 

Far.  And  did  he  search  and  could  not  find  vou  ? 

FaL  You  shall  heare  sir,  as  God  would  haue  it, 
A  litle  before  comes  me  one  Pages  wife, 
Giues  her  intelligence  of  her  husbands 
Approach :  and  by  her  inuention,  and  Fords  wiues 
Distraction,  conueyed  me  into  a  buck  basket. 

FML  A  buck  basket ! 

Fal.  By  the  Lord  a  buck  basket,  rammed  me  in 
With  foule  shirts,  stokins,  greasie  napkins. 
That  M.  Brooke,  there  was  a  compound  of  the  most 
Villanous  smel,  that  euer  offended  nostrilL 
He  tell  you  M.  Brooke,  by  the  Lord  for  your  sake 
I  suffered  three  egregious  deaths :  First  to  be 
Crammed  like  a  good  bilbo,  in  the  circumference 
Of  a  pack.  Hilt  to  point,  heele  to  head :  and  then  to 
Be  stewed  in  my  owne  grease  like  a  Dutch  dish  : 
A  man  of  my  kidney ;  by  the  Lord  it  was  maruell  J 
Escaped  suffication  ;  and  in  the  heat  of  all  this. 
To  be  throwne  into  Thames  like  a  horsehoo  hot : 
Maister  Brooke,  thinke  of  that  hissing  heate,  Maister 
Brooke. 

Ford.  Well  sir  then  my  shute  is  void  ? 
Youle  vndertake  it  no  more  ? 

FaL  M.  Brooke,  He  be  throwne  into  Etna 
As  I  haue  bene  in  the  Thames, 
Ere  I  thus  leaue  her  :  I  haue  receiued 
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^H  Another  appointmeot  of  meeting,                              ^^^^^^^| 

^^M  Between  ten  and  eleuen  is  the  houre.                         ^^^^^^^H 

^H  Ford:  Why  sir,  tis  almost  ten  alreadie:                 '^^^^^^H 

^H  Fal.  Is  it  P  why  then  will  I  addresse  my  selfe                      ^H 

^H  For  my  appointment :  M.  Brooke  come  to  me  soone                ^H 

^^ft  At  night,  and  you  shall  know  how  I  speed,                               ^H 

^^M  And  the  end  shall  be,  you  shall  enioy  her  loue  :                       ^^M 

^H  You  shall  cuckold  Foord :  come  to  mee  soone  at                      ^H 

^H  at  night.                                                 [Exit  FALaTAFFE.         ^H 

^H  Far.  Is  this  a  dreame  P     Is  it  a  vision  P                                 ^H 

^^m  Maister  Ford,  maister  Ford,  awake  maister  Ford,                     ^^^ 

^H  There  is  a  hole  made  in  your  best  coat  M.  Ford,                     ^^M 

^H  And  a  man  shall  not  only  endure  this  wrong,                           ^^M 

^B  But  shall  stand  vnder  the  taunt  of  names,                                 ^H 

^H  Lucifer  is  a  good  name,  Barbason  good :  good 

^B  Diuels  names  :  But  cuckold,  wittold,  godeso 

^H  The  diuel  liimselfe  hath  not  such  a  name : 

^H  And  they  may  hang  hats  here,  and  napkins  here 

^H  Vpon  my  homes :  Well  He  home,  I  ferit  him, 

^H  And  vnlesse  the  diuel  himselfe  should  aide  him, 

^H  lie  search  vnpossible  places  :  lie  about  it, 

^B  Least  I  repent  too  late :                                 [Exit  omnet. 

^M  Enter  M.  Fenton,  Page,  and  mistresse  Qdicklv. 

Fen :  Tell  me  sweet  Nan,  how  doest  thou  yet  resolue, 
Shall  foolish  Slender  haue  thee  to  his  wife  P 
Or  one  as  wise  as  he,  the  learned  Doctor  ? 
Shall  such  as  they  enioy  thy  maiden  hart  ? 
Thou  knowst  that  I  haue  alwaies  loued  thee  deare. 
And  thou  hast  oft  times  swore  the  like  to  me. 

An :  Good  M.  Fenton,  you  may  assure  your  selfe 
My  hart  is  setled  vpon  none  but  you, 

tTis  as  my  father  and  mother  please  :  ^m 

Get  their  consent,  you  quickly  shall  haue  mine.  ^M 

Fen :  Thy  father  thinks  1  loue  thee  for  his  wealth,  ^H 

Tho  1  must  needs  confesse  at  first  that  drew  me,  ^^M 
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But  siiioe  thy  vertaes  wiped  tbat  trash  away^ 
I  lone  thee  Nan,  and  so  deare  is  it  set, 
Hat  whilst  I  liue,  I  nere  shall  thee  forget. 
Qmc  Codes  pitie  here  comes  her  fEither. 

Enter  IL  Fags,  Mm  wife^  IL  Shallow,  and  Slkhdbb. 

Pa.  M.  Fenton  I  prey  what  make  yoa  here  ? 
Yoa  know  niy  answme  sir,  shees  not  for  yoa: 
Knowing  my  vow,  to  blame  to  vse  me  thns. 

Fern.  But  beaie  me  speake  sir. 

Pa.  Fmy  sir  get  yoa  goo :  Come  hither  daogfater, 
Sonne  Sknder  let  me  speak  with  yoa.        Ittegwhitper. 

Qfenc  ^eake  to  Misteris  Fage. 

Fern.  Prey  misteris  Page  let  me  hane  yoar  cdsenL 

Hit.  Pa.  Ifinth  h/L  Fentd  tis  as  my  hndiand  please. 
For  my  pait  Ob  neither  hinder  yoo,  nor  farther  yoa. 

Que.  Bbwaayyoathis  wasmy  doingi? 
I  hid  yoa  speake  to  misteris  Page. 

Fern.  Herennne,tfaeresalxaeeof  angdstodridk, 
Worfce  whst  dioa  canst  fiir  me,  fiuirelL         [KrUFrnM. 

Qnie.  By  my  lioth  so  I  will,  good  hart. 

Pa.  Come  wife,  yoa  an  I  will  in,  week  leaoe  li« 


And  a^  dasf^bter  to  laike  together.    IL  ShaDow, 
Yon  wamj  limj  ur  if  yoa  pleaae. 

[KtU  Vabm  mkl  U$  w^e. 

SkmL  Mary  I  flmke  yon  fer  that : 
TohtfeoMM,toher. 

Asa.  Ifeidi  I  know  not  what  to  ssy . 

jhu  Now  IL  Sfenler,  wharfs  yoarwa? 

JBfas.  Godeso  Ifeses  a  lest  indeed :  whyabtrinAn, 
Innernadewiljvt:  I  Hufc  God  I  are  wise  inoa^  ior 


8kmL  Fie  cware  fie,  tibon  ait  reit  li^ 
OthawlreiAnfirfiM. 
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Slen.  1  had  a  father  misteris  Anue,  good  vncle 
Tell  the  lest  how  my  fatlier  stole  the  goose  out  of 
The  henloft.     All  this  is  nought,  harke  you  mistresae 
Anne, 

SAal.  He  will  make  you  ioynter  of  three  hundred  pound 
a  yeare,  he  shall  make  you  a  gentlewoman. 

Slend.  I  be  God  that  I  vill,  come  cut  and  long  taile, 
as  good  as  any  is  in  Glostershire,  vnder  the  degree  of  a 
Squire. 

An.  O  God  how  many  grosse  faults  are  hid. 
And  couered  in  three  hundred  pound  a  yeare  ? 
Well   M.  Slender,  within  a  day  or  two   lie  tell  you 
more 

Slerui.  I  tlianke  you  good  miBteris  Anne,  vncle  I  shall 
haue  her. 

Quic.  M.  Shallow,  M.  Page  would  pray  you  to  come 
you,  and  you  M.  Slender,  and  you  mistris  An. 

Slend.  Well  Nurse,  if  youle  speake  for  me,  lie  giue 
you  more  than  He  lalke  of. 

{Exit  omnes  but  QuicKLy. 

Quic.  Indeed  I  will,  He  speake  what  I  can  for  you, 
But  specially  for  M.  Fenton : 
But  specially  of  all  for  my  Maister. 
And  indeed  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  them  all  three. 

{Exit. 


I 


Enter  misteris  Fobd  and  Iter  two  men. 

Mis  For.  Do  you  hears  ?  when  your  M.  comes  take 
vp  this  basket  as  you  did  before,  and  if  your  M.  bid  you 
8et  it  downe,  obey  him. 

Ser.  I  will  forsootli. 

Enter  Syr  Iohm. 
Mis  For.  Syr  lohn  welcome. 
Fal.  What  are  you  sure  of  your  husband  now  ? 
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Mis  For.  He  is  gone  a  birding  sir  lohn,  and  I  b<^ 
will  not  come  home  yet. 

Enter  mistbesss  Page. 

Gods  body  bere  is  misteris  Page, 
Step  bebind  tbe  arras  good  sir  lobn. 

[He  sigfs  behind  the  arras. 

Mi$.  Pa.  Misteris  Ford,  wby  woman,  your  busband 
is  in  bis  old  vaine  againe,  bees  comming  to  searcb  for 
your  sweet  beart,  but  I  am  glad  be  is  not  bere. 

Mis.  Far.  O  God  misteris  Page  tbe  knigbt  is  bere, 
wbat  sball  I  do  ? 

Mis.  Pa.  Wby  then  you'r  vndone  woman,  vnles  you 
make  some  meanes  to  sbift  bim  away. 

Mis.  Far.  Alas  I  know  no  meanes,  vnlesse  we  pat  him 
in  the  basket  agaioe. 

Fai.  No  Be  OHne  no  more  in  tbe  basket. 
He  creep  yp  into  the  chimney. 

Mis.  For.  There  they  vse  to  discbarge  their  Powling 


FaL  Why  tiien  Be  goe  out  of  doores. 

Mis.  Pa.  Then  your  vndone,  your  but  a  dead  man. 

FaL  For  Gods  sake  deuise  any  extrenntie, 
R^t^fT  then  a  mitchiefe. 

Ms.  Pa.  Alas  I  know  not  what  meonesto  make, 
K  there  were  any  womans  apparell  would  fit  Imn. 
He  mig^  put  on  a  gowne  and  a  mufler. 
And  so  escs^ie. 

ML  For.    Thats  wri  remembteJ,  my  maids   Aont 
Gilfian  of  Biainfiird*  bath  a  gowoe  aboue. 

Mis.  Pa.  And  she  is  aUogetfaer  as  fiit  as  be* 

Mis.  For.  I  that  will  aeme  him  of  niy  word. 

1ft*.  Pa.  Gome  goe  with  me  sir  loho^  lie  be^  to 
dresaeyoiL 

FaL  Cane  tar  God  nke,  any  tliiiig. 

Mis.  Pacc^  k  Sia  Imiu* 
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Enter  M.  Fokd,  Page,  Priest,  Shallow,  the  two  « 
carries  the  basket,  and  Foko  meets  it. 

For,  Come  along  I  pray,  you  shal  know  tli9  cause, 
How  now  whither  goe  yon  ?     Ha  whither  go  you  ? 
Bet  downe  the  haaket  you  slaue, 
You  panderly  rogue  set  it  downe. 

Mis.  For.  What  is  the  reason  that  you  vse  me  thus? 

Fhr.  Come  hither  set  downe  the  hasket, 
Misteris  Ford  the  modest  woman, 
Misteris  Ford  the  vertuous  woman, 
She  that  hath  the  iealous  foole  to  her  husband, 
I  mistrust  you  without  cause  do  I  not  ? 

Mis.  For.  I  Gods  my  record  do  you.     And  if  you 
mistrust  me  in  any  ill  sort. 

Ford.  Well  sed  brazen  face,  hold  it  oat, 
You  youth  in  a  basket,  come  out  here, 
Pull  out  the  cloathes,  search. 

Hu.  leshu  plesae   me,  will  you  pull  vp  your  wiues 
cloathes  ? 

Pa.  Fie  M.  Ford  you  are  not  to  go  abroad  if  you  be 
in  these  fits. 

Sir  Hu.  By  60  kad  vdge  me,  tie  verie  necessaiie 
He  were  put  in  petlilem. 

For.  M.  Page,  as  I  am  an  honest  man  M.  Page, 
There  was  one  conueyd  out  of  my  house  here  yesterday 
out  of  this  basket,  why  may  lie  not  be  here  now  ? 

Mi.  For.   Come  mistris   Page,  bring   the  old  woma 
downe. 

For.  Old  woman,  what  old  woman  ? 

Mi.  For.  Why  my  maidens  Ant,  Gillia  of  Brainford. 
A  witch,  haue  1  not  forewarned  her  my  house, 
Alas  we  are  simple  we,  we  know  not  what 
Is  brought  to  passe  vnder  the  colour  of  fortune- 
Telling.     Come  downe  you  witch,  come  downe. 
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Enter  Falstaffe  disguised  like  an  old  woman,  and 
KisTEBis  Page  with  him,  Fobd  beates  him,  and  hee 
rwmes  away. 

Away  you  witch  get  you  gone. 

Sir  Hu.  By  leshu  I  verily  thinke  she  is  a  witch 
indeed, 
I  espied  vnder  her  mufler  a  great  beard. 

Ford.  Pray  come  helpe  me  to  search,  pray  now. 

Pa.  Come  weele  go  for  his  minds  sake. 

[Eaeii  omnes. 

Mi.  For.  By  my  troth  he  beat  him  most  extreamly. 

Mi.  Pa.  I  am  glad  of  it,  what  shall  we  proceed  any 
further? 

Mi.  For.  No  faith,  now  if  you  will  let  vs  tell  our 
husbands  of  it  For  mine  I  am  sure  hath  almost  fretted 
himselfe  to  death. 

Mi.  Pa.  Content,  come  weele  goe  tell  them  all. 
And  as  they  agree,  so  will  we  proceed.  [EwU  both. 

Enter  Host  and  Babdolfe. 

Bar.  Syr  heere  be  three  Gentlemen  come  from  the 
Duke  the  Stranger  sir,  would  haue  your  horse. 

Host.  The  Duke,  what  Duke  ?  let  me  speake  with  the 
Gentlemen,  do  they  speake  English  ? 

Bar.  He  call  them  to  you  sir. 

Host.  No  Bardolfe,  let  them  alone.  He  sauce  them : 
They  haue  had  my  house  a  weeke  at  command, 
I  haue  turned  away  my  other  guesse. 
They  shall  haue  my  horses  Bardolfe, 
They  must  come  o£P,  He  sawce  them.  [Exit  omnes. 

Enter  Fobd,  Page,  their  wiues,  Shallow,  and  Slendeb. 

Syb  Hu. 

Ford.  Well  wife,  heere  take  my  hand,  vpon  my  soule 
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I  loue  thee  dearer  then  I  do  my  life,  and  joy  I  bnue  so 
true  and  constant  wife,  my  iealousie  shall  neuer  more 
oSt;nd  thee. 

Mi.  For.  Sir  I  am  glad,  &  that  wliicli  I  haue  done, 
Was  nothing  else  but  mirth  and  modestie. 

Pa.  I  misteria  Ford,  Falstaffe  hath  all  the  griefe, 
And  in  this  knauerie  my  wife  was  the  chiefe. 

JUL  Pa.  No  knauery  husband,  it  was  honest  mirth. 

Hu.  Indeed  it  was  good  pastimes  &  merriments. 

Mis.  For.   But  sweete   heart  shall   wee  leaue   olde 
Falstaffe  so  P 

Mia.  Pa.  O  by  no  meanes,  send  to  him  againe. 

Pa.    I    do   not  thinke   heele  come   being  so  much 
deceiued. 

For.  Let  me  alone,  He  to  him  once  agtune  like  Brooke, 
and  know  his  mind  whether  heele  come  or  not. 

Pa,  There  must  be  some   plot  laide,  or  heele  not 
come, 

Mu.  Pa.  hot  vs  alone  for  that.     Heare  my  deuice. 
Oft  liaue  you  heard  since  Home  the  hunter  dyed. 
That  women  to  affright  their  litle  children, 
Ses  that  he  walkes  in  shape  of  a  great  stagge. 
Now  for  that  Falstaffe  hath  bene  so  deceiued, 
As  that  he  dares  not  venture  to  the  housf , 
Weele  send  him  word  to  meet  vs  in  tlie  field. 
Disguised  like  Home,  with  huge  horns  on  his  head. 
The  houre  shalbe  iust  betweene  twelue  and  one, 
And  at  that  time  we  will  meet  him  both  : 
Then  would  I  haue  you  present  there  at  hand. 
With  litle  buyes  disguised  and  dressed  like  Fayrie^ 
For  to  affright  fat  Falstaffe  in  the  woods. 
And  then  to  make  a  period  to  the  lest, 
Tell  Falstaffe  all,  I  thinke  this  will  do  best. 

Pa.  Tis  excellent,  and  my  daughter  Anne, 
Shall  like  a  litle  Fayrie  be  disguised. 
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MtM.  Pa.  And  in  that  Maske  He  make  the  Doctor 
steale  my  daughter  An,  &  ere  my  husband  knowes  it,  to 
Carrie  her  to  Church,  and  marrie  her. 

Mis  For.  But  who  will  buy  the  silkes  to  tyre  the 
boyes? 

Pa.  That  will  I  do,  and  in  a  robe  of  white 
He  cloath  my  daughter,  and  aduertise  Slender 
To  know  her  by  that  signe,  and  steale  her  thence. 
And  ynknowne  to  my  wife,  shall  marrie  her. 

Hu.  So  kad  vdge  me  the  deuises  is  excellent. 
I  will  also  be  there,  and  be  like  a  lackanapes. 
And  pinch  him  most  cruelly  for  his  lecheries. 

Mis.  Pa.  Why  then  we  are  reuenged  suiBciently. 
First  he  was  carried  and  throwne  in  the  Thames, 
Next  beaten  well,  I  am  sure  youle  witnes  that. 

Mi.  For.  He  lay  my  life  this  makes  him  nothing  fat. 

Pa.  Well  lets  about  this  stratagem,  I  long 
To  see  deceit  deceiued,  and  wrong  haue  wrong. 

Far.  Well  send  to  FalstaiFe,  and  if  he  come  thither, 
Twil  make  vs  smile  and  laugh  one  moneth  togither. 

[Exit  amnes. 

Enter  Host  and  Simple. 

Host.  What  would  thou  haue  boore,  what  thick-skin  ? 
Speake,  breath,  discus,  short,  quick,  briefe,  snap. 

Sun.  Sir,  I  am  sent  fro  my  M.  to  sir  lohn  Falsta£Fe. 

Host.  Sir  lohn,  theres  his  Castle,  his  standing-bed,  his 
trundle-bed,  his  chamber  is  painted  about  with  the  story 
of  the  prodigall,  fresh  and  new,  go  knock,  heele  speake 
like  an  Antripophiginian  to  thee : 
Knock  I  say. 

Sim.  Sir  I  should  speak  with  an  old  woman  that  went 
yp  into  his  chamber. 

Host.  An  old  woman,  the  knight  may  be  robbed.  He 
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call  bully  knight,  bully  Sir  lohn.  Speake  from  tliy 
hungs  military  :  it  is  tliine  host,  thy  Epheaiau  calU. 

Fal.  Now  mine  Host. 

Host.  Here  is  a  Bohemian  tarter  bully,  tarries  the 
comming  downs  of  the  fat  woman  :  Let  her  desctd  huUy, 
let  her  descend,  my  chambers  are  honorable,  pah  priuasJe, 
&e. 

Fal.  Indeed  mine  host  there  was  a  fat  woman  with  me, 
But  she  is  gone. 

Enter  Sm  Iohn. 

8m.  Pray  sir  was  it  not  the  wise  woman  of  Brainford  ? 

Fal.  Marry  was  it  Musselshell,  what  would  you  P 

Sim,  Marry  sir  my  maister  Slender  sent  me  to  her, 
To  know  whether  one  Nim  that  hath  his  chaine, 
Cousoned  him  of  it,  or  no. 

Fal.  I  talked  with  the  woman  about  it. 

Sim.  And  I  pray  sir  what  ses  she  ? 

Fal.  Marry  she  ses  the  very  same  man  that 
Beguiled  maister  Slender  of  his  chaine, 
Cousoned  him  of  it. 

Sim.  May  I  be  bolde  to  tell  my  maister  bo  sir? 

Fal.  I  tike,  who  more  bolde. 

Sim.  I  thanke  you  sir,  I  shall  make  my  maister  a  glad 
man  at  these  tydings,  God  bo  with  you  air. 

Host.  Thou  art  darkly  sir  Iohn,  thuu  art  darkly. 
Was  there  a  wise  woman  with  thee  ? 

Fal.  Marry  was  there  mine  host,  one  that  taught 
Me  more  wit  then  I  learned  this  7.  yeare. 
And  I  paid  nothing  for  it. 
But  was  paid  for  my  learning. 

Enter  Badolfb. 
Bar,  O  Lord  sir  cousonage,  plaine  cousonsge. 
Host.  Why  man,  whore  be  my  horses?  where  be  the 
Germaues  ? 
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Bar.  Rid  away  with  your  horses : 
After  I  came  beyond  Maidenhead, 
They  flung  me  in  a  slow  of  myre,  &  away  they  ran. 

Enter  Doctor. 

Doc.  Where  be  my  Host  de  gartyre  ? 

Haai.  O  here  sir  in  perplexitie. 

Doc.  I  cannot  tell  vad  be  dad. 
But  begar  I  will  tell  you  van  ting, 
Dear  be  a  Garmaine  Duke  come  to  de  Court, 
Has  cosened  all  de  host  of  Branford, 
And  Bedding :  b^ar  I  tell  you  for  good  will. 
Ha,  ha,  mine  Host,  am  I  euen  met  you.  lEaU. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh. 

fitr  Hu.  Where  is  mine  Host  of  the  gartyr  ? 
Now  my  Host,  I  would  desire  you  looke  you  now. 
To  haue  a  care  of  your  entertainments. 
For  there  is  three  sorts  of  cosen  garmombles. 
Is  cosen  all  the  Host  of  Maidenhead  &  Readings, 
Now  you  are  an  honest  man,  and  a  scuruy  beggerly 

lowsie  knaue  beside : 
And  can  point  wrong  places, 
I  tell  you  for  good  will,  grate  why  mine  Host.       [Eani. 

Host.  I  am  cosened  Hugh,  and  coy  Bardolfe, 
Sweet  knight  assist  me,  I  am  cosened.  lExii. 

Fal.  Would  all  the  wcM'ell  were  cosened  for  me. 
For  I  am  cousoned  and  beaten  too. 
Well,  I  neuer  prospered  since  I  forswore 
My  selfe  at  Primero :  and  my  winde 
Were  but  long  inough  to  say  my  prayers, 
Ide  repent,  now  from  whence  come  you  ? 

Enter  Mistrbssb  Quickly. 

Quic.  From  the  two  parties  forsooth. 
Fal.  The  diuell  take  the  one  partie. 
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Anil  his  dam  the  other, 

Aud  theyle  be  both  bestowed. 

I  haue  endured  more  for  their  sakes. 

Then  man  is  able  to  endure. 

Qaic.  O  Lord  sir,  they  are  the  sorrowfulst  creatures 
That  euer  lined :  specially  mistresse  Ford, 
Her  husband  hath  beaten  her  that  she  is  all 
Blacke  and  blew  poore  soule. 

Fal.  What  tcllest  me  of  blacke  and  blew, 
I  haue  bene  beaten  all  the  colours  in  the  Rainbow, 
And  in  my  escape  like  to  a  bene  apprehended 
For  a  wittih  of  Brainford,  and  set  in  the  stockes 

Quic.  Well  sir,  she  is  a  sorrowfull  woman. 
And  I  hope  when  you  heare  my  errant, 
Youle  be  perswaded  to  the  contrarie. 

Fal.  Come  goe  with  me  into  my  chamber,  lie  heare 
thee.  [Exi(  omnes. 

Enter  Host  and  Fento.n. 

Host,  Speake  not  to  me  sir,  my  mind  is  heauie, 
I  haue  had  a  great  losse. 

Fen.  Yet  heare  me,  and  as  1  am  a  gentleman, 
He  giue  you  a  hundred  pound  toward  your  losse. 

Ho»t.  Well  air  lie  heare  you,  and  at  least  keep  your 
counsel!. 

Fen.  The  thus  my  host     Tis  not  vnknown  to  you, 
The  feruent  loue  I  beare  to  young  Anne  Page, 
And  mutally  her  loue  againe  to  mee ; 
But  her  father  still  against  her  choise. 
Doth  seeke  to  marrie  her  to  foolish  Slender, 
And  in  a  robe  of  white  this  night  disguised. 
Wherein  fat  Falstaffe  had  a  mightie  scare, 
Must  Slender  take  her  and  carrie  her  to  Catlen, 
And  there  vnknowne  to  any,  marrie  her. 
Now  her  mother  still  against  that  match, 
And  Ernie  for  Doctor  Cayus,  in  a  robe  of  red 
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By  her  deuice^  the  Doctor  must  steale  her  thence. 
And  she  hath  giuen  consent  to  goe  with  him. 

Host.    Now  which  means  she  to  deceiue,  father  or 
mother  ? 

Fen.  Both  my  good  Host,  to  go  along  with  me. 
Now  here  it  rests,  that  you  would  procure  a  priest. 
And  tarrie  readie  at  the  appointment  place. 
To  giue  our  hearts  vnited  matrimonie. 

Host  But  how  will  you  come  to  steale  her  froip  among 
the? 

Fen.  That  hath  sweet  Nan  and  I  agreed  vpon. 
And  by  a  robe  of  white,  the  which  she  weares. 
With  ribones  pendant  flaring  bout  her  head, 
I  shalbe  sure  to  know  her,  and  conuey  her  thence. 
And  bring  her  where  the  priest  abides  our  coming. 
And  by  thy  furtherance  there  be  married. 

Host.  Well,  husband  your  deuice.  He  to  the  Vicar, 
Bring  you  the  maide,  you  shall  not  lacke  a  Priest. 

Fen.  So  shall  I  euermore  be  bound  vnto  thee. 
Besides  He  alwaies  be  thy  faithfull  friend.  [Exit  ornnes. 

Enter  Sir  Iohn,  mth  a  Bucks  head  vpon  him. 

FaL  This  is  the  third  time,  well  He  venter. 
They  say  there  is  good  luck  in  odd  numbers, 
loue  transformed  himselfe  into  a  bull, 
And  I  am  here  a  Stag,  and  I  thinke  the  fEittest 
In  all  Windsor  forrest :  well  I  stand  here 
For  Home  the  hunter,  waiting  my  Does  comming. 

Enter  mistris  Page,  and  mistris  Ford. 

Mis,  Pa.  Sir  Iohn,  where  are  you  ? 

Fal.  Art  thou  come  my  doe  ?  what  and  thou  too  ? 
Welcome  Ladies. 

Mi.  For.  1 1  sir  Iohn,  I  see  you  will  not  faile. 
Therefore  you  deserue  far  better  then  our  loues. 
But  it  grieues  me  for  your  late  crosses. 
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Fal.  This  makes  amends  for  all. 
Come  diuide  me  betweene  you,  each  a  hanch. 
For  my  horns  He  bequeath  the  to  your  husbands. 
Do  1  speake  like  Home  the  hunter,  ha? 

Mis.  Pa.  God  forgiue  me,  what  noise  is  this  F 
[There  is  a  noise  of  homes,  the  two  women  run  away. 

Enter  eib  Hugh  like  a  Satyre,  and  boyes  dresi  like 
Fayries,  mtstresse  Quickly,  like  the  Queene  of  Fayries : 
they  sing  a  song  about  htm,  and  afterward  speake. 

Quic.  You  Fayries  that  do  haunt  these  shady  groues, 
Looke  romid  about  the  wood  if  you  can  espie 
A  mortatl  that  doth  haunt  our  sacred  round : 
If  such  a  one  you  can  espie,  giue  him  his  due, 
And  leaue  not  till  you  pinch  him  blacke  and  blew : 
Giue  them  their  charge  Puck  ere  they  part  away. 

Sir  Hu.  Come  hither  Peane,  go  to  the  countrie  houses. 
And  when  you  finde  a  slut  that  lies  a  sleepe. 
And  all  her  dishes  foule,  and  roome  vnswept, 
With  your  long  nailes  pinch  her  till  she  crie. 
And  sweare  to  mend  her  sluttish  huswiferie. 

Fai.  I  warrant  you  I  will  performe  your  will. 

Hu.  Where  is  Pead  ?   go  you  &  see  where  Brokers 
sleep, 
And  fox-eyed  Seriants  with  their  mase, 
Goe  laie  the  Proctors  in  the  street, 
And  pinch  the  lowsie  Seriants  face : 
Spare  none  of  these  when  they  are  a  bed. 
But  such  whose  nose  lookes  plew  and  red. 

Quic.  Away  began,  his  mind  fulfill. 
And  lonke  that  none  of  you  stand  still. 
Some  do  that  thing,  some  do  this, 
All  do  something,  none  amis. 

Hir.  sir  Hu.  I  smell  a  man  of  middle-earth. 

Fal.  God  blesse  me  from  that  wealch  Fairie. 

Quic.  Looke  euery  one  about  this  round. 
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And  if  that  any  here  be  found, 
For  his  presumption  in  this  place, 
Spare  neither  legge,  arme,  head,  nor  £Eice. 

Sir  Hu.  See  I  haue  spied  one  by  good  luck. 
His  bodie  man,  his  head  a  buck. 

Fdl.  God  send  me  good  fortune  now,  and  I  care  not. 
Qttic.  Go  strait,  and  do  as  I  commaund. 
And  take  a  Taper  in  your  hand. 
And  set  it  to  his  fingers  endes. 
And  if  you  see  it  him  offends, 
And  that  he  starteth  at  the  flame, 
Then  is  he  mortally  know  his  name : 
If  with  an  F.  it  doth  begm. 
Why  then  be  shure  he  is  full  of  sin. 
About  it  then,  and  know  the  truth. 
Of  this  same  metamorphised  youth. 

Sir  Hu.  Giue  me  the  Tapers,  I  will  try 
And  if  that  he  loue  venery. 

{They  put  the  Tapers  to  his  fingers^  and  he  starts. 
Sir  Hu.  It  is  right  indeed,  he  is  full  of  lecheries  and 

iniquitie. 
Quic.  A  little  distant  from  him  stand. 
And  euery  one  take  hand  in  hi^id. 
And  compasse  him  within  a  ring. 
First  pinch  him  well>  and  after  sing. 

[Here  they  pinch  htm^  and  sing  abotU  him,  8f 
the  Doctor  comes  one  way  ^  steaks 
away  a  boy  m  red.  And  Slender  anothar 
way  he  takes  a  boy  in  greene :  And  Fen* 
ton  steales  misteris  Anne^  being  in  white. 
And  a  noyse  qf  hunti$ig  is  made  within : 
and  all  the  Fairies  runne  away.  FaU 
staff e  puUes  of  his  bucks  headj  and  rises 
vp.  And  enters  M.  PagCy  M.  Fordj  and 
their  wiues,  M.  Shallow,  Sir  Hugh. 
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Fal,  Horne  the  hunter  quoth  you :  am  I  a  ghost  ? 
Sblood  the  Fairies  hath  made  a  ghost  of  me  : 
What  hunting  at  this  time  at  night  ? 
lie  lay  my  life  the  mad  Prince  of  Wales 
Is  stealing  his  fathers  Deare.     How  now  who  haue 
We  here,  what  is  all  Windsor  stirring  ?     Are  you  there  ? 

Shal.  God  aaue  you  sir  lohn  FalstafTe. 

Sir  Hu.  God  plesse  you  sir  lohn,  God  plesse  you. 

Pa.  Wliy  how  now  sir  lohn,  what  a  pair  of  horns  id 
your  hand  ? 

Ford.  Those  homes  he  ment  to  place  vpon  my  head. 
And  M.  Brooke  and  he  should  be  the  men : 
Why  how  now  sir  lohn,  why  are  you  thus  amazed  ? 
We  know  the  Fairiea  man  that  pinched  you  bo, 
Your  throwing  in  the  Thames,  your  beating  well. 
And  whats  to  come  sir  lohn,  that  can  we  tell. 

Mi.  Pa.  Sir  lohn  Us  thus,  your  dishonest  meanes 
To  call  our  credits  into  question. 
Did  make  vb  vndertake  to  our  best, 
To  turne  your  leaud  lust  to  a  merry  lest. 

Fal.  lest,  tis  well,  haue  I  liued  to  these  yeares 
To  be  gulled  now,  now  to  be  ridden  ? 
Why  then  these  were  not  Fairies  ? 

MU.  Pa.  No  sir  lohn  but  boyes. 

Fal.  By  the  Lord  t  was  twice  or  thrise  in  the  mind 
They  were  not,  and  yet  the  grosnesse 
Of  the  fopperie  perswaded  me  they  were. 
Well,  and  the  fine  wits  of  the  Court  heare  this, 
Thayle  so  whip  me  with  their  keene  leats, 
That  thayle  melt  me  out  like  tallow, 
Drop  by  drop  out  of  my  grease.     Boyes ! 

Sir  Hu.  I  trust  me  boyes  sir  lohn  :  and  I  was 
Also  a  Fairie  that  did  helpe  to  pinch  you, 

Fal,  I,  tis  well  I  am  your  May-pole, 
You  haue  the  start  of  mee, 
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Am  I  ridden  too  with  a  wealch  goate  ? 
With  a  peece  of  toasted  cheese  ? 

Sir  Hu.  Butter  is  better  than  cheese  sir  lohn, 
You  are  all  butter,  butter, 

For.  There  is  a  further  matter  yet  sir  lohn, 
There^s  9Q.  pound  you  borrowed  of  M.  Brooke  Sir  lohn, 
And  it  must  be  paid  to  M.  Ford  Sir  lohn. 

Mi.  For,  Nay  husband  let  that  go  to  make  ameds, 
Forgiue  that  sum,  and  so  weele  all  be  friends. 

For.  Well  here  is  my  hand,  all's  forgiuen  at  last. 

Fal.  It  hath  cost  me  well, 
I  haue  bene  well  pinched  and  washed. 

Enter  the  Doctor. 

Mi.  Pa.  Now  M.  Doctor,  sonne  I  hope  you  are. 

Doct.  Sonne  begar  you  be  de  ville  voman,  • 
Begar  I  tinck  to  marry  metres  An,  and  begar 
Tis  a  whorson  garson  lack  boy. 

Mis.  Pa,  How  a  boy  ? 

Doct.  I  begar  a  boy. 

Pa.  Nay  be  not  angry  wife,  He  tell  thee  true. 
It  was  my  plot  to  deceiue  thee  so : 
And  by  this  time  your  daughter's  married 
To  M.  Slender,  and  see  where  he  comes. 

Enter  Slender. 

Now  Sonne  Slender, 
Where's  your  bride  ? 

Slen.  Bride,  by  Gods  1yd  I  thinke  theres  neuer  a  man 
in  the  worell  hath  that  crosse  fortune  that  I  haue : 
begod  I  could  cry  for  verie  anger. 

Pa.  Why  whats  the  matter  sonne  Slender? 

Slen.  Sonne,  nay  by  God  I  am  none  of  your  son. 

Pa.  No,  why  so  ? 

Slen.  Why  so  God  saue  me,  tis  a  boy  I  haue  married. 
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Pa,  How  a  boy  ?  why  did  you  mistake  the  word  ? 

Slen.  No  neither,  for  I  came  to  her  in  red  as  you  bad 
me,  and  I  cried  muiii,  and  hee  cried  budget,  so  well  as 
euer  you  heard,  and  I  haue  married  Idm. 

Sir  Hu.  Jeshu  M.  Slender,  cannot  you  see  but  marrie 
boyes  ? 

Pa.  O  I  am  vext  at  hart,  what  shal  I  do  ? 
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Enter  Fenton  and  Anne, 

Mi$.  Pa.   Here  comes  the  man  that  bath  deceiued 
v&  all: 
How  now  daughter,  where  haue  you  bin  ? 

An.  At  Church  forsooth. 

Pa.  At  Church,  what  haue  you  done  there  ? 

Fen.  Married  to  me,  nay  sir  neuer  storme, 
Tis  done  sir  now,  and  cannot  be  vndone. 

Ford :  Ifaith  M.  Page  neuer  chafe  your  selfe, 
She  hath  made  her  choise  wheras  her  hart  was  tixt. 
Then  tis  in  vaine  for  you  to  storme  or  fret. 

Fal.  I  am  glad  yet  then  your  arrow  hath  glanced. 

Mi.  For.  Come  mtstris  Page,  Ue  be  bold  with  you, 
Tts  pitie  to  part  loue  that  is  so  true. 

Mil.  Pa.  Altho  that  1  haue  missed  in  my  intent, 
Yet  I  am  glad  my  husbands  match  was  crossed. 
Here  M.  Fenton,  take  her,  and  God  giue  thee  ioy. 

Sir  Hu.  Come  M.  Page,  you  must  needs  agree. 

Fo.  I  yfaith  sir  come,  you  see  your  wife  is  wel  pleased 

Pa,  I  cannot  tel,  and  yet  my  hart's  well  eased. 
And  yet  it  doth  me  good  the  Doctor  missed. 
Come  hither  Fenton,  and  come  kitlier  daughter. 
Go  too,  you  might  haue  stai'd  for  my  good  will 
But  since  your  choise  is  made  of  one  you  loue, 
Here  take  her  Fenton,  &  both  happie  proue. 

Sir  Hu.  I  will  also  dance  &  eat  plums  at  your  wed- 
dings. 
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Ford.  All  parties  pleased,  now  let  vs  in  to  feast. 
And  laugh  at  Slender,  and  the  Doctors  least. 
He  hath  got  the  maiden,  each  of  you  a  boy 
To  waite  vpon  you,  so  God  giue  you  ioy. 
And  sir  lolin  Falstaffe  now  shal  you  keep  your  word. 
For  Brooke  this  night  shall  lye  with  mistris  Ford. 

EoAt  omnes. 
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Page  1,  line  7.  Syr  Hugh  the  Welch  Knight.]  Dr.  Fanner  adduces  this 
error  as  a  proof  that  Shakespeare  never  superintended  the  publication  of 
this  play.  See  Malone's  Shakespeare  by  Boswell>  vol.  viii.  p.  4.  Sir  seems 
to  have  been  a  title  formerly  appropriated  to  such  of  the  inferior  clergy  as 
were  only  readers  of  the  service^  not  admitted  to  be  preachers,  and^  there- 
fore^  were  held  in  lower  estimation.  Malone  gives  us  the  following  extract 
from  the  parish  registers  at  Cheltenham: — **  1574,  August  31,  Sir  John 
Evans,  curate  of  Cheltenham^  buried."  This  coincidence  of  name  is  some- 
what curious,  but  the  designation  was  formerly  very  commonly  given  to  all 
the  inferior  clergy  of  England. 

Page  I,  line  10.  Auncient]  That  is,  ensign. 

Page  1,  line  17.  Printed  by  T.  C]  That  is,  Thomas  Creede,  who  printed 
several  of  the  early  quartos.  It  was  often  the  custom  of  printers  of  the 
time  merely  to  give  their  initials. 

Page  3^  line  1.  The  succession  of  scenes  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  the 
amended  play,  although  not  so  divided^  with  the  exception  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  scenes  of  the  third  act,  which  are  transposed.  The  first  scene  of  the 
fourth  act  and  the  first  four  scenes  of  the  fifth  act  in  the  amended  play  are 
entirely  fiwaitted  in  this  sketch. 

Page  3,  line  8  The  councell  shall  know  it]  By  the  council  is  only  meant 
the  court  of  Star-chamber,  composed  chiefly  of  the  king's  council  sitting  tn 
Camera  Stellata,  which  took  cognizance  of  atrocious  riots.  The  two  ex- 
pressions are  divided  in  the  amended  play.  Sir  John  Harrington,  in  his 
Epigrams y  1618,  says, 

'*  No  marvel,  men  of  such  a  sumptuous  dyet 
Were  brought  into  the  Star-Chamber  for  a  ryot." 

See  also  the  Magnetick  Lady,  act  iii.  sc.  4,  and  Malone's  Shakespeare  by 
fioswell,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  8,  13. 

Page  4,  line  8.  Councell.]  The  amended  play  reads  "  King,"  which 
shows,  probably,  that  it  was  written  after  the  death  of  Elizabeth. 
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Page  4,  line  II-  But  uot  kissed  your  keepers  daughter.]  ' 
talor*  think  this  a  burden  of  some  old  ballad.     Sir  Waller  Scott  givet  ui  m 
diBerent  explanation  in  his  novel  of  "  Kenilworth  ;" — 

"  Suitex.  By  ray  failL,  I  wish  Will  Shakespeare  no  harm.  He  is  a  stout 
man  at  quarter-stalT,  and  single  falchion,  though,  as  I  an)  told,  a  baiting 
fellow;  and  he  stood,  they  say,  a  lough  finbt  with  the  rangerHof  old  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy,  of  Cliarlecot,  when  he  broke  his  deer-park,  and  kissed  his 
keeper's  daughter. 

"  Elisabeih.  That  matter  was  heard  in  council,  and  we  will  not  have  thi> 
fellow's  ofleDce  exaggerated — there  was  no  kissing  in  the  mailer,  and  the 
defendant  put  the  denial  on  record." 

Page  4,  !ine  16.  Tweie  knowne  in  counsell.]  This  and  the  preceding 
passage  remain  unaltered  in  the  amended  play,  and  Sleevens  suggests  that 
FalstafT  quibbles  bettreen  council  and  counsel.  In  this  sense,  FalstalT's 
meaning  seems  to  be — Twere  better  for  you  if  it  were  known  only  la 
tecreei/,  i.  e.  among  your  friend* :  a  more  public  complaint  would  subject 
you  to  ridicule.  Ritson  thinks  the  ordinary  iuterpretation  just,  but  Malone 
justly  adduces  the  spelling  of  the  words  in  the  old  quarto  as  an  argument 
in  favour  of  Sleevens' reading)  and,  from  a  MS.  mentioned  by  Malone,  it 
would  appear  that  the  equivoque  was  less  strained  then  than  it  appears  to 
be  now. 

Page  4,  line  19.  Good  vrdes,  good  cabidge,]  A  pun,  occasioned  by  Sir 
Hugh's  broken  pronunciation.  Won  or  ort  was  an  old  name  for  cabb«ge. 
Page  4,  line  '23.  Your  cogging  companions,  Pistoll  and  Nym.]  In  the 
amended  play.  Slender  terms  them  "coney ■catching  rascals."  Both  ex- 
pressions amount  to  nearly  the  same  import,  Demerely  means  tocalt  them 
Mharjieri.  In  tlie  amended  play,  Bardolph  is  introduced  as  having  parti- 
cipated in  the  attack  on  Slender's  purse. 

Page  4,  line  23.  They  carried  mee,  &c.]  This  sentence  is  omitted  in  the 
Amended  play,  though  necessary  for  the  sense. 

Page  4,  line  29.  Mill  sixpences.]  It  appears,  from  a  passage  in  Sir  W, 
D'Avenant's  Neieeafrom  Plimmilh,  that  these  mill-sixpences  were  used  by 
way  of  counters  to  cast  up  money. 

Page  4,  line  20.  Two  faire  sliovell-boord  shillings.]  In  the  amended  play 
we  read,  "  two  Edward  shovel-boards,  that  cost  me  two  shilling  and  two- 
pence a-piecc  of  Yeod  Miller."  This  passage  may  serve  to  explain  the 
other.  Edward  shovel-boards  were  the  broad  shillings  of  Edward  VI.  In 
ShadweU's  time,  it  appears  that  the  game  of  ihavel-board  was  played  witll 
■he  shillings  of  Edward  VI.,  for  in  his  play  of  "The  Miser,"  act  iii.  sc  1, 
Cfaeatly  says, "She  persuaded  him  to  play  with  hatard  at  backgaimnon, 
and  he  has  already  lost  his  EHtrnrii  shilhngt  ihal  ht  kepi  for  thoMl-board, 
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and  was  pulling  out  broad  pieces,  that  have  not  seen  the  sun  these  many 
years,  when  I  came  away."  According  to  Douce,  it  used  to  be  played 
early  in  the  present  century.  See  Malone's  Shakespeare,  by  Boswell,  vol. 
viii.,  p.  22. 

Page  4,  line  32.  Of  this  same  laten  bilbo.]  Pistol  is  comparing  Slender 
with  the  long  and  thin  bilboa  blades^  made  of  laten,  a  metal  composed  of 
gold  and  brass.  The  comparison  is  of  older  date,  for  in  Grange's  Garden, 
4to.,  Lond.,  1577,  we  read, 

'*  Hir  husbandes  wealth  shall  wasted  be. 
Upon  hyr  bilbowe  boyes." 

It  may  be  mentioned,  as  some  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  the  com- 
mentators, that  laten  metal  is  thus  defined  in  the  Promptorium  Parvulorum, 
MS.  Harl.  221,  "  Latone  metal,  auricalcum."  The  corresponding  passage 
in  the  amended  play  is  almost  the  same,  and  Becket  (Shakespeare's  Him- 
self Again,  8vo.  181 5,  vol.  i.,  p.  253)  proposes  to  insert  a  stop  after  the  word 
laien,  making  an  exclamation  of  the  remaining  word ;  and  the  same  writer 
tells  us  that  laten  is  a  composite  metal.  There  is  no  necessity  whatever  for 
Becket's  emendation,  which  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  unlikely  to  be 
correct. 

Page  5,  line  1.  My  honor  is  not  for  many  words.]  The  amended  play 
reads  '*  humour"  for  "  honor."  The  character  of  Nym  is  distingubhed  by 
the  frequent  repetition  of  this  word ;  and  its  constant  occurrence  in  the 
coDversation  of  Shakespeare's  time  is  well  illustrated  by  Steevens  by  the 
following  curious  passage  from  "  Humor's  Odinarie,"  1607, 

^  Aske  Humors  what  a  feather  he  doth  weare. 
It  is  bis  hMmcwr  (by  the  Lord)  he  11  sweare ; 
Or  what  be  doth  with  such  a  borse-taile  locke. 
Or  why  opoo  a  whore  be  spendes  his  stocke, — 
He  hath  a  htpntmr  doth  determine  so : 
Why  m  the  stop-throie  fasbioo  he  doth  goe. 
With  scarfe  about  his  necke,  hat  without  band/— 
It  is  bis  kwmtmr.    Sweet  sir,  ooderstaiid. 
What  cause  his  pane  is  so  extreame  distresi 
That  oftentimes  is  scarcely  penoy-blest; 
Only  a  kuwumr.    If  yoo  question,  why 
His  tongue  is  ne'er  onforoish'd  with  a  lyey— - 
It  is  his  hmwumr  too  be  doth  protest : 
Or  why  with  sergeants  be  is  so  opfMrest, 
Thai  fike  to  gbosis  tbey  baimt  him  er'rie  day ; 
A  rascal  hwmfymr  doch  wA.  lo^^  tn  pay. 
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Object  why  boole;  am)  epiirres  are  slill  in  season. 
His  humour  answem,  humoicr  ia  bis  reason.  . 

If  you  percpive  his  wils  in  netting  ihrunke. 
It  Cometh  of  a  /tumour  to  be  druoke. 
When  you  behold  his  lixikps  pale,  thin,  and  poore. 
The  occasion  is,  bis  hvmour  and  a  whore  : 
Aod  every  ihin^  that  he  dolh  undertake. 
It  is  a  veine,  for  sencetess  humour'i  sake."  ' 

Page  5,  line  3.    1  will  say  mnrif  trap.]    Dr.  Johnson  supposes  Ihat    ' 
this  nas  the  exclamatiou  of  iuaulL  when  a.  man  was  caught  in  hi*  owd 
stialagem. 

Page  5,  line  23.  Wliat  would  jou  with  me ?1  This  part  of  the  conversa- 
lion  beivreeu  Slender  and  "  «weet  Anne  Page"  Is  introduced  in  act  iii.,  se.  4., 
of  the  amended  play. 

Page  6,  line  2.  Your  afeard  of  a  beare  let  loose.]  "Est  et  alius  postern 
locus  theatri  quoque  fcrmani  habeas,  ursorum  et  taurorum  renationibua 
deslinatus,  (jui  a  poatica  parte  alligati,  a  luagnis  illis  caiilDux  et  moloun 
Aogticis,  quoB  linqua  vemacula  docken  appellant,  mire  exagitantur ;  ita 
lamen  ut  siiepe  canea  iatl  ab  ursls  vel  tauris,  denlibus  arrepli,  vel  comibus 
iiupeliti,  de  vita  periclilari,  aliquando  eliam  auimam  exhalare  soleant, 
quibui  sic  vel  sauciis  vel  lassis  etatlm  subslituunlur  alii  recentes  et  raegii 
alacres,  Accedit  aliqnando  in  fine  hnjus  spectaculi,  iiru  plane  excecali 
flHgellalio,  ubi  quinque  vel  sex,  in  circnlo  eonstiluti,  ursum  flagellis  miiere 
excipiuiit, qui  licet  alligatus,  aufugere  nequeat,  alacriter  lamen  se  defeudit, 
circinnalantes,  et  nimiurn  appropinquantes,  nisi  recle  et  provide  sibi  careant, 
prosternit  ac  flagella  e  manibus  csdeulium  eripit  alque  confringit.'' — Pauli 
Henlineri  llinerarium,  Vitaa.  Noriberg.  1G29,  p.  196-?. 

Page  G,  line  G.  Now  that's  meate  and  driiike  to  me.]   A  common  low 
phrase,  meaning  great  fondness  for  any  thing.    Touchstone,  in  "  As  You 
Like  It,"  uses  the  same  phrase — "It  is  meat  and  drink  to  me  to  see  & 
clown."    A  writer  of  our  own  time,  Mr.  Dickens,  introduces  the  pbrue  in     < 
one  of  his  novels. 

Page  6,  line  G.  lie  run  yon  to  a  beare.]  The  word  "  yon"  w  omitted  id 
the  secoud  edition  of  this  sketch,  printed  in  1619. 

Page  C,  hne  16.  I  plaid  three  venies.]  Slender  means  to  say  that  the 
wager  for  which  he  played  was  a  dish  of  stewed  prunes,  which  was  to  be 
paid  by  him  who  received  three  hiu.  See  Uullokar'i  "  English  Expositor," 
Svo.  Loud.  1616:—"  Veni«,a  touch  in  the  body  at  playing  with  weapons," 
Steevens  gives  several  insUnces  of  the  use  of  the  word,  but  the  above  it 
quite  suffifienl.     Shakespeare  uses  tlic  word  meluphoriually  in  another 

pi.,. 
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Page  G.  line  18.  He  hot  my  sbiii.]  "  He  kil  my  sliin,"  4lo.  of  1(519. 

Page  6,  line  31.  Doctor  Cayus  house,  llie  French  Doctor.]  I  very  much 
doubt  whether  Shnkespeare  had  ihe  learned  founiler  of  an  emioent  Cam- 
bridge College  in  his  mind  when  he  gave  a  name  to  this  character,  who  is, 
of  course,  intended  as  a  satire  on  the  foreign  physicians  of  the  lime,  who 
were  eo  faBhiounble  and  popular  nith  ihe  English  gentry.  Farmer,  huw- 
ever,  eays  that  the  doctor  was  handed  down  as  a  sort  of  Rosicriician,  aud 
mentions  a  MS.,  in  the  hands  of  Ames,  entitled  "  The  Secret  Writings  of 
Dr.  Caius."  In  the  "  Merry  Tales  of  Jack  of  Dovor,"  1604,  a  story  told 
by  "  the  fool  of  Windsor"  begins  thus :  — "  Upon  a  time  there  was  in 
Windsor  a  certain  simple 'outlandish  doctor  of  physick  belonging  to  the 
dean,"  &c.  The  character  may  then  possibly  have  been  drawn  frorn  life  ; 
and,  as  Shakespeare  vronld  scarcely  have  introduced  the  real  name  into  his 
play,  he  may  have  made  quite  an  arbitrary  choice. 

Page  7,line  1.  Tis  about  .Vlaister  Slender.l  The  reader  will  observe  that 
the  object  of  this  letter  is  explained  in  the  amended  play,  act  i.  sc.  2,  being, 
of  course,  to  solicit  Mistress  Quickly's  interest  In  favour  of  Slender  in  his 
suit  to  Anne  Page.  But  Simple  (p.  11)  says  ibe  letter  is  from  Slender; 
and  yet  the  doctor  writes  a  challenge  to  Sir  Hugh,  the  why  and  wherefore  of 
which  proceeding  is  left  entirely  unexplained  in  the  text  of  this  copy  of  the 
play. 

Page  7,  line  4.  I  must  not  be  absent  at  the  °race.]  Evans  was  the  chap- 
laio  at  the  dinner  party. 

Page  7,  line  12.  What  ses  my  bully-rooke  r]  Steevens  says  the  spelling 
of  this  word  is  corrupted,  and  thereby  its  primitive  meaning  is  lost.  He 
says  also  that  the  latter  part  of  this  compound  title  is  taken  from  the  rouks 
at  the  game  of  chess.  Douce  says  the  word  means  a  hectoring,  cheating 
sharper ;  but  Mr.  Knight  thinks  that  the  host  would  not  have  applied  such 
offetuive  terms  to  Falstaff,  who  sat  "at  ten  pounds  a  week,"  and  in  his 
expense  was  au  "  emperor."  The  old  editions  generally  hare  the  word 
compounded,  which  is  right ;  but  in  some  it  is  buUy-rocjt,  which  reading  is 
adopted  by  Whaller. 

Page  7,  line25.  Let  me  see  thee  froth  and  lyme.]  The  folio  reads  "froth 
and  live,"  but  Steevens  adopts  the  reading  of  the  old  quartos.  The  host 
calls  for  an  immediate  )>pecimen  of  Bardolph's  abilities  as  a  tapster ;  aud 
frothing  beer  and  lining  sack  were  tricks  practised  iu  the  time  of  Shake- 
speare. The  first  was  done  by  putting  soap  into  the  bottom  of  the  tankard 
when  they  drew  the  beer ;  the  other,  by  mixing  lime  with  the  sack  to  make 
it  sparkle  in  the  glass.  "  Froth  and  live"  is  sense,  but  a  httle  forced  ;  and 
to  make  It  so  we  must  suppose  the  host  could  guess,  by  bis  dexterity  in 
frothmgapol  to  make  It  appear  fuller  than  il  was,  bow  he  would  afterwards 
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aucceetl  in  liie  norld,  l-'alslafl' himself  complnins  uf  limed  sack  (first  part 
of  Henry  IV.,  act  ii.  sc.  4).  Sec  Malone's  Stiakeapeare,  by  Boswell,  vol. 
viii-  p.  35 ;  and  Collier'a  Shakespeare,  *o1.  iv.  p.  265. 

Page  T,  line  29.  A  withered  servingmaD,  a  fresh  tapsler.]  SleCTens 
thinks  this  is  not  improbably  a  parody  on  the  old  proverb — "A  broken 
apotbecary,  a  uen  doctor."  See  Malone's  Shakespeare,  by  Boawell,  vol. 
viii.  p.  3S. 

Page  7,  line  33.  O  bate  Gongarian  wighl,  wilt  ihou  the  spicket  willd }] 
Tbis  appears  to  be  a  parody  on  a  line  taken  from  one  of  the  old  bombast 
plays,  beginning— 

"O  base  Gongarian,  wilt  thou  the  distalT  wield !" 

which  Sieevens  quotes  wilhout  a  special  reference.  In  the  folio  it  is  Ifun- 
garian,  which  is  a  cant  term.  So  in  the  "  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton,"  4lo, 
Lond.  1608,  llie  merry  host  says, "  I  have  knighia  and  colonels  in  my  bouse, 
and  must  teud  the  Hungariana." 

Page  8,  line  3.  1  am  almost  out  at  (he  heeles.]  A  proverbial  phrase  for  a 
vanishing  purse. 

Page  8,  line  4.  Let  c)beB  iosue.]  Cf.  King  Lear,  act  v.  sc.  \. 

Page  8,  line  fi.  Tinder  boy.]  The  folio  edition  of  1623  reads  "  tinderbox." 

Page8,line9.  The  good  humor  is  to  sinale  at  a  minutes  redl]  Langton 
conjectures  we  ought  to  read  •'  at  a  minim's  rest,"  wliicli  Sleevena  Ihinks 
is  coufirined  by  a  passage  in  "  Romeo  and  Juliet."  Nym  means  to  ny, 
according  to  Hawkins,  that  the  perfection  of  stealing  is  to  do  it  in  the  ihort- 
est  time  possible. 

Page  8,  line  l8.  But  dow  1  am  about  no  wast.}  The  same  play  upon 
words  occurs  in  Heywood's  "  Epigrammes,"  4to.  Lond.  1562 — 

"  Where  am  I  leust,  husband  i  quoth  he,  in  the  uaiW  ; 
Which  Cometh  of  this,  Ibou  art  vengeance  strait-Jac'd. 
Where  am  I  biggest,  wife?  in  the  irasip,  quoth  she. 
For  all  is  tcatte  va  you,  as  far  as  I  see." 

And  again  in  Shirley's  comedy  of "  Tlie  Wedding,"  1629—"  He  is  a  great 
man  indeed :  sometliiog  given  to  the  matt,  for  lie  lives  within  no  reatonahU 
rompaae."     [Malone's  Shakespeare,  by  Boswell,  vol.  viii.,  p.  38.) 

Paged,  lines  21,  22.  She  carues,  she  ditcourses]  Jackson  (Shake- 
speare's Genius  Justified,  8fo.  1819,  p.  17)  proposes  lo  read  eraiiis,  and 
the  emendation  is  certainly  a  very  easy  and  simple  one,  bad  it  been  neces- 
sary for  the  seuse;  but  a  passage  that  Boswell  jiroduces  from  Vitloria  Co- 
rombona  seems  lo  place  llie  accuracy  of  ths  generally  received  reading  out 
of  doubt — "  Your  husband  is  wondrous  discontented. — f'l/.    I  did  nothing 
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to  displease  him ;  /  carved  to  him  at  supper  time."  See  Malone's  Shake- 
speare, by  Boswelly  vol.  yiii.,  p.  38. 
Page  8,  line  22.  Lyre.]  The  folio  of  1623  reads  "  leere." 
Page  8,  line  25.  He  hath  studied  her  well.]  The  folio  of  1623  reads— 
'*  studied  her  unll,  and  translated  her  tnV//'  the  reading  which  Mr.  Knight 
adopts  in  his  last  edition  of  the  amended  play.  Malone  prefers  the  reading 
of  the  quartos,  and  as  either  reading  makes  equally  good  sense,  there  is  no 
reason  to  carp  at  Malone  for  adopting  the  earlier  one. 

Page  8,  line  29.  As  many  devils  attend  her.]  In  act  i.,  sc.  3  of  the 
amended  play,  we  read, "  as  many  devils  entertain,"  the  meaning  of  which 
is  suflSeiently  evident,  understanding  the  pun  on  the  word  angeU  in  the 
speech  immediately  preceding  this.  The  present  reading  entirely  places 
the  correctness  of  the  commonly  received  reading  beyond  a  doubt.  Cole- 
ridge, however,  in  his  "  Literary  Remains,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  122,  proposes  to 

read — 

"  A%  many  devils  enter  (or  enter'd)  swine ; 

And  to  her,  boy,  say  1." 

and  believes  it  to  be  a  somewhat  profane,  but  not  un-Shakespearian,  allu- 
sion to  the  ''  legion"  in  St.  Luke's  Grospel.  This  cannot,  1  should  think, 
be  esteemed  a  particularly  happy  suggestion,  and  the  above  will  show  that 
there  is  no  necessity  whatever  for  a  change. 

Page  9,  line  3.  He  be  cheaters  to  them  both.]  The  same  joke  is  in- 
tended here  as  in  the  second  part  of  Henry  IV.,  act  ii.,  sc.  4. 

Page  9,  line  14.  Pinnice.]  A  pinnace  is  a  small  vessel  with  a  square 
stem,  having  sails  and  oars,  and  carrying  three  masts;  chiefly  used  (says 
Rolt,  in  his  **  Dictionary  of  Commerce,")  as  a  scout  for  intelligence,  and 
for  landing  of  men.    (Malone's  Shakespeare,  by  Boswell,  vol.  viii.,  p.  42.) 

Page  9,  line  16.  Falstaffe  will  leame  the  humor  of  this  age.]  The  folio 
of  1623  reads  **  the  honour  of  the  age."  Mr.  Knight  adopts,  the  reading 
of  the  folio.  I  believe  that  the  contexts  of  the  passage  in  the  two  different 
states  of  the  play  require  the  change. 

Page  9,  line  21.  In  my  head.]  These  words  are  omitted  in  the  folio  of 
1623.  They  are,  however,  inserted  by  Pope,  in  his  edition  of  the  amended 
play,  from  the  early  quarto. 

Page  9,  line  24  By  Welkin  and  her  Fairies.]  The  amended  play  reads, 
"  by  welkin,  and  her  star." 

Page  9,  line  27.   Jallowes.]    That  is,  jealousy. 

Page  10,  line  6.  A  whay  coloured  beard.]  Bottom  enumerates  different 
coloured  beards  in  the  ''  Midsummer  Nights  Dream,"  act  i.  sc.  2.  Mr. 
Repton  has  published  a  very  curious  tract  on  the  subject,  8vo.  Loud.  1839. 
From  the  next  line  it  would  appear  that  beards  were  christened  from 
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ancient  personages.  Cain  and  Judas  are  frequently  represeiiled  in  ihe 
old  tapestries  and  pioturea  with  yelloir  beards.  Middtelon  alludes  lo  aa 
"  Abriim-coloured  beard,"  and  a  "  Judas-coloured  beard."  See  his  Works, 
by  Dyce,  vol.  i.,  p.  259,  and  vol.  ir.,  p.  47-  Tlie  conjecture  of  Sleeveni 
thai  Abram  may  be  a  corruption  of  aufrurn  is  not  a  very  happy  one. 
Sleevens  brings  spveml  qiiotatiuns  Illustrative  of  (lie  malter,  which  miy  be 
seen  in  M^one's  Shakespeare,  by  Bosivell,  vol.  vlii.,  p.  40. 

Page  10,  line  9,  Sir  You.]  A  misprint,  followed  in  the  second  edition, 
for  "  Sir  You,"  w  rather  "  Sir  Hugh."  Here  is  a  disagreement.  Simple 
sayiog  afterwards  that  the  letter  is  from  Slender  himself,  and  the  mistake 
could  not  have  been  intended  to  deceive  the  Doctor,  or  he  would  have  had 
no  reason  in  sending  a  ehallcrge  to  Evans.     See  a  previous  note  at  p.  67. 

Page  10,  line  29.   Who.]     The  4lo  edition  of  1G19  reads  "  hoe." 

Page  1  J,  line  2.    Whose.]    That  is,  icAo'g. 

Page  II,  hue  G.   And.]     This  word  is  omitted  in  (he  4to  of  1619. 

Page  II,  line  29.  O  God,  what  a  furious  man  is  this.]  This  speech 
and  the  following  one  are  of  course  spoken  aaide. 

Page  13,  line  10.  Line  for  line,  word  for  word.]  This  idea  of  the  iden- 
tity of  the  love  letters  seems  lu  be  original:  at  leasl,  it  is  not  found  ju  any 
of  the  uld  tales  upon  which  the  play  is  supposed  to  be  founded.  The  late 
Mr.  Hook  has  introduced  a  similar  incident  in  his  novel  of  "  Jack  Brag." 

Page  13,  line  .11.  And  Cuckoo  birds  appeare.]  One  of  the  numerous 
Shakespearian  allusions  to ciickoldism. 

Page  \i,  line  10.  Enter  Mlstresse  Quickly.]  This  stage  direction  ought 
properly  to  be  placed  a  little  lower. 

Page  14,  line  11.  How  now  man.]  The  folio  of  1623  reads,  "  How 
now.  Meg!" 

Page  15,  line  8.   Ramping.]     The  folio  of  1623  reads  "  ranting." 

Page  15,  line  17.  Cauelira  lusliee.]  This  cant  term  occur*  in  "  The 
Stalely  Moral  of  Three  Ladies  of  London,"  1590: 

"  Tlien  know,Cafllilian  cavateros,  Ihis." 

There  is  also  a  book  printed  in  1599,  called,  "  A  Countercufle  given  to 
Mariin  Junior.bythe  venturous  hardie,  and  renowned  Pasqudof  Rnglande, 
Cacaliero."    (Mulone's  Shakespeare,  by  Boswell,  vol.  viii.,  p.  6S.) 

Page  15,  lines  23,  24.  My  merrie  host  hath  had  the  nie^isuring  of  their 
weapons]  Alluding  to  ihe  cuslnm  in  trials  allowed  by  law,  where  i«arcb 
used  lo  he  made  by  the  attending  knights,  before  ihe  combat,  of  the 
rquahly  of  their  weapons ;  which  were  at  the  defendant's  election,  pro- 
vided he  confined  his  choice  between  ancient,  usual  and  military.  Sec 
Dr,  Grey'i  Noles  on  Shnkespeare,  Bvo,  1754,  vol.  i.,  y.  100-1. 
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Page  15,  line  28.  My  g:ue8t,  my  cauellira.]  Tbe  folio  of  1623  reads, 
"  my  guest  cavalier." 

Page  15,  line  30.  Rrooke.]  A  misprint  for  Brooke,  In  the  folio  edi- 
tion. Ford's  assumed  name  is  altered  to  Broom,  Theobald  says  that  we 
need  no  better  evidence  in  favour  of  the  reading  of  the  quartos  than  the 
pun  that  Falstaff  makes  on  the  name,  when  Brook  sends  him  some  burnt 
tack ;  but  it  may  be  objected  that  this  pun  is  almost  entirely  lost  in  the 
early  edition.  In  favour  of  the  adopted  reading  in  the  amended  play,  the 
following  lines  may  be  adduced,  which  appear  to  be  intended  to  rhyme — 


''  Nay,  I'll  to  him  again  in  name  of  Brome : 
He'll  tell  me  all  his  purpose :  Sure,  he'll  come." 

These  lines  do  not  occur  in  the  sketch  of  the  play. 

Page  15,  line  31.  My.]  The  4to  of  1619  reads ''  thy,"  which  is  probably 
the  right  reading.    The  folio  of  1623  preserves  the  original  text. 

Page  16,  line  10.  I  have  seen  the  day.]  This  and  the  two  following 
speeches  are  closely  followed  in  the  amended  play.  Mr.  Knight  is  in  error 
when  he  says  tbe  Host  of  the  Garter's  question  "  Shall  we  wag,"  in  the 
quarto,  corresponds  to  the  disputed  passage  "  Will  you  go  on,  beers  ?"  in 
the  amended  play ;  and  although  Mr.  Knight's  mistake  was  pointed  out  in 
the  Athemsum,  yet  it  remains  uncorrected  in  the  new  edition.  See  Mr. 
Knight's  Library  Edition  of  Shakespeare,  vol.  iii.,  p.  52. 

Page  16,  line  30.  I  will  retort  the  sum  in  equipage.]  This  line  is  omit- 
ted in  the  folio  edition  of  the  amended  play,  although  inserted  in  some 
modem  editions  from  the  early  quartos. 

Page  17#  line  2.  Your.]  For  "  you  are."  This  mode  of  writing  is  fre- 
quently repeated  in  the  course  of  the  play. 

Page  17»  line  2.  Tall  fellowes.]    Bold,  courageous  persons. 

Page  VI,  line  3.  The  handle  of  her  fan.]  See  the  long  note  on  the  value 
of  fans  in  Malone's  Shakespeare,  by  Boswell,  vol.  viii.,  p.  74, 75. 

Page  VI,  line  4.  Ho-.]  The  commencement  of  this  word  in  the  original 
is  at  the  end  of  the  line,  and  the  conclusion  of  it  left  out  by  accident.  In 
the  4fo  of  1619  this  omission  is  supplied  by  the  word  "  honesty,"  which  is 
probably  a  guess  of  the  person  under  whose  superintendence  the  second 
edition  of  this  sketch  was  printed,  for  in  the  same  passage  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  amended  play  we  6nd  ''  honour"  substituted,  which  is  more 
congenial  to  the  context,  and  was  doubtlessly  the  original  word. 

Page  17,  Hne  10.  I.]    A  misUke  for  "  a." 

Page  17>  line  10.  Throng.]  Dennis  reads  "  thong,"  but  see  Malone's 
Shakespeare,  by  Boswell,  vol.  viii.,  p.  76. 

Page  VI,  line  10.   To  your  manner  of  pickt  hatch.]    A  low  neighbour- 


hood  in  Uie  Enst  of  London.  "  1  proceeded  toward  Pickt-hatch,  inl«ading 
to  begiiine  their  Rrst,  wliich,  as  I  tnny  fitly  name  it,  is  the  very  ikirta  of  all 
brolhel-hoiiBes."— r/ie  Black  Books,  by  T.  M.,  4lo,  Und.  1G04,  p.  1. 

Page  17,  line  15.  God,]  This  is  altered  to  "  Heaven"  in  the  amended 
piny;  and  also  ol  line  30,  in  the  aame  page. 

Fa^e  16,  lines  7,  S.  You  meet  her  between  ei^ht  and  nine,]  In  the 
amended  play,  the  hours  for  tlie  two  appointments  of  FaUtafT  with  Mistreu 
Ford  are  Iransposed. 

Page  19,  line  S.  He  hath  sent  you  a  cup  of  sacke.]  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  commoti  cuslom  at  taverns,  in  onr  author's  lime,  to  send  presents  of 
wine  from  one  room  to  another, either  as  a  memorial  of  frieodsliip,or,  as  in 
the  present  instance,  by  way  of  inlroduclion  to  aequainlance.  According 
to  Reed,  this  practice  was  continued  as  lale  as  the  Restoration,  who  quolM 
the  following  passage  from  Dr.  Price's  Life  of  General  Monk — "  I  came  to 
the  Three  Tuns  before  Guildhall,  where  the  general  had  quartered  [wo 
nights  before.  I  entered  the  tavern  wilh  a  servant  and  portmanteau,  and 
asked  for  a  room,  which  I  had  scarce  got  icito  but  wine  followed  me  as  n 
present  from  some  citiieos,  desiring  leave  to  drink  their  morning's  draught 
with  me.- 

Page  20,  line  2.  Nay  beleeue  it.]  The  edition  of  1GI9  reads,  "  Nay,  ! 
beleeue  it." 

Page  '20,  line  2.   Time.]     A  mistake  in  both  copies  for  "  true." 
Page  20,  line  19.  Veriiensie.]    Thai  is,  '■  veheroency." 
Page 20,  line '29.  And.]    The  edition  of  1619  reads,  "if," and  the  same 
1  has  been  made  in  oilier  pUces,  sltowing  a  chailge  in  the  Ian- 
-^  years  only. 

Page  20,  line  31.    M.  Brooke.]    This  is  omitted  in  Ibe  folio  of  16'23. 
Page  21,  line  12.    Randenowes]     The  amended  play  read*  "  harvest- 
Page  21,  line  13.  Very.]    This  word  is  omitted  in  the  edition  of  1619. 
Page  21,  line  28.    Aqunvita  boltle  ]     Heywood,  in  his  "  Challenge  for 
Beauty,"  1636.  mentions  Ihe  love  of  nqua-mtie  as  characterlsiie  of  the 

"  I'he  Briton  he  metbefilin  quaflii, 
Tlie  Irisii  nqua-vilee." 
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The  Irish  aijua-ciUf,  says  Malone,  was  not  brandy,  but  u 
which  Ireland  has  been  long  celebrated. 

Page  22,  line  a  Hearing  ]  "  Herring,"  4lo.  of  1619. 

Page  22,  line  16.  Foiue.]  The  ancient  term  for  making  a  ll 
or  lilting. 


'ilrbaiigk,  for 
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Page  22y  line  17*  Stock.]  A  corruption  of  the  Italian  stocata. 

Page  22,  line  18.  The  montnce.]  This  strange  corruption  and  false 
punctuation  is  followed  in  the  edition  of  1619.  The  passage  must  be  read 
thus : — '*  to  see  thee  pass  the  punto,  the  stock,  the  reverse,  the  distance,  the 
montant ;  is  a  dead  V* 

Page  22,  line  19.  Escuolapis.]  That  is,  iEsculapius. 

Page  22,  line  20.  Bullies  taile.]  See  an  explanation  of  thb  in  Malone's 
Shakespeare,  by  Boswell,  vol.  viii.,  p.  94. 

Page  22,  line  23.  Castallian.]  A  cant  term,  for  a  long  note  on  which  see 
Blalone's  Shakespeare,  by  Boewell,  vol.  viii,  p.  94, 95. 

Page  22,  line  29.  Bully  Justice.]  The  amended  play  reads  ''guest 
justice  ?"  This  fully  explains  why  the  merry  Host  of  the  Garter  is  so 
fond  of  the  word  "bully." 

Page  22,  line  30.  Mockwater.]  See  an  explanation  of  this  in  Malone's 
Shakespeare,  by  Boswell,  vol.  viii.,  p.  %• 

Page  22,  line  31.  Me.]  The  edition  of  1619  rightly  reads  *'  be." 

Page  23,  line  1.  Claperclaw.]  This  word  occurs  also  in  "  Tom  Tyler  and 
his  Wife :" — "  1  would  clapper-claw  thy  bones."  I  find  the  word  earlier  in 
the  curious  macaronic  poem  in  MS.  Lansd.,  762. 

Page  23,  line  6.  And  He  prouoke  him.]  The  remainder  of  this  speech 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  host,  not  to  the  doctor. 

Page  23,  line  14.  My  host.]  Omitted  in  the  folio  of  1623. 

Page  23,  line  18.  Throw  cold  water  on  your  col  lor.]  Steevens  quotes  the 
following  passage  from  Hamlet : — 

''  Upon  the  heat  and  flame  of  thy  distemper 
Sprinkle  cool  patience." 

Page  23,  line  20.  A  feasting.]  The  edition  of  1619  reads  ''feasting." 

Page  23,  line  21.  And  thou  shalt  wear  hir  cried  game.]  This  passage  is 
very  obscure.  In  the  amended  play  (fol.  1623,  p.  48)  we  have,  "  and  thou 
shalt  wooe  her :  Cride-game."  Still,  this  last  phrase  is  unintelligible,  and 
the  notes  of  the  Variorum  edition  do  not  clear  up  the  matter  satisfactorily. 
Theobald  alters  it  to  try'd  game,  but  Warburton  reads  "  cry  aim,  said  I 
well  V*  i.  e.  consent  to  it,  approve  of  it.  Steevens  strongly  supports  War- 
burton's  emendation. 

Page  23,  line  21.  Bully.]  Omitted  in  the  folio  of  1623. 

Page  24,  line  7.  There  dwelt  a  man  in  Babylon.]  This  is  the  first  line  of 
a  ballad  which  was  licensed  by  T.  Col  well,  in  1562,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
goodly  and  constant  wyfe  Susanna."  It  is  quoted  in  '*  Twelfth  Night," 
act  ii.  sc.  3.  In  the  amended  play,  this  is  altered  to  a  line  in  the  old  version 
of  the  137th  psalm,  which  is  more  in  character.      We  may,  perhaps. 
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hazard  a  conjecture  that  it 
popular  bnllQtl  or  Susanna  » 


I 


.i  originally  so,  and  lliat  tlie  line  from  ibe 
insertml  in  its  place  by  mistake,  which  in  not 
improbable,  if  Ihe  original  sketch  was  edited  fi'iim  diclation. 

Page  24,  line  8.  To  Bliallow  rivers,  &c.]  It  is  scarcel)'  iiecesjary  to  ob- 
serve tbnt  ibis  is  an  extract  from  the  beautiful  little  ballad,  attributed  to 
Marlowe,  entitled  "The  passionate  Shepherd  lo  his  Love."    II  is  not  geoe- 


iginal  being  in  the  B 
,e  of  Shakespeare,  as  may 
■mporary  writere.  "Doe 
ee  with  a  ballad  of  Come 
and  Change,  or  Concetti 


rally  knowD  that  Dr.  Will 
teian  library.  It  was  extremely  popular  in  tbeti 
he  gathered  from  the  plentiful  allusions  in  con 
you  lake  me  for  a  woman,  that  you  come  vpoii  i 
line  with  me  and  be  my  lioue." — Choices  Chang 
in  their  Colouri,  4to.,  London,  1606,  p.  3. 

Pa^e24,Iine  13.  Cowne.]  That  is.  g-OKJB. 

Page  24,  line  25,  What  is  I  pray  jou]  "  What  is  it,  I  pray  you,"  4t(i. 
ofl619. 

Page  25,  hne  14.  I'or  missing  your  meetings  and  appoinlmeuts.]  This 
passage  is  omitted  in  ibe  amended  play,  but  they  were  *'  recovered"  bj 
Pope. 

Page  25,  hne  21,  Gawie and  Gawlia]  Sir  Tbomni  Hanmer  proposes  to 
read  '>  Gallia  and  Wallia,"  but,  as  Dr.  Farmer  ubservKS,  it  is  objected  that 
ff'allia  is  not  easily  corrupted  into  Gaul.  Possibly  the  word  was  written 
"Guallia;"  and  the  present  reading  appears  to  confirm  this  conjecture. 
See  Malone's  Shakespeare,  by  Boswsll,  vol.  viji.  p.  1 10. 

Page  25,  line  30,  Giue  me  thy  hand  lerrestiiall,  so  ]  This  patsage  ii 
omitted  in  the  folio  of  1623, 

Page  26,  line  4.  Afore  God.]  The  folio  of  1623  reads,  ■■  trust  me." 

Page26,hne3l,  He  sm  dies  all  April  and  May.]  The  folio  of  1623  reads, 
"  be  smels  April  and  May."  This  was  the  phraseology  of  tbe  time;  uofhe 
smells  o/  April  and  May."  So  in  Measure  for  Measure :  —  "he  would 
mouth  with  a  beggar  of  fifty,  though  she  smelt  iroa-n  bread  and  garlkk." 
(Malone's  Shakespeare,  by  Boswell,  vol.  viii,  page  114.) 

Page  26,  line  33.  Tis  in  his  betmes  ]  A  misprint,  I  suppose,  for  AbHom, 
aiin  lhefolio(ed.  1623,  p.  49.)  The  general  explanation  is,  ibat  this  is  an 
allusion  to  the  custom  of  wearing  the  flower  called  bachelor's  buttons.  Mr. 
Knight,  however,  in  his  "  Librniy  Eilition  at  Shakespeare,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  74, 
says  that  a  aimilar  phrase, "  It  does  nut  lie  in  your  breecfaea,"  meaning  it  is 
not  within  your  cumpass:  •'  'tis  rn  his  buttons"  therefore  means— he's  the 
man  to  do  it ;  his  bullous  hold  the  man.  This  is  certainly  a  much  more 
probable  interpretation,  and  thecontext  appears  to  me  not  only  to  warrant 
but  almost  require  that  explanation. 

Page  37,  hne  )0,  This  and  the  two  following  speeches  are  omitted  in  the 
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amended  play.  See,  however,  Malone's  Shakespeare,  by  Boswell,  vol. 
viii.,  p.  130,  and  act  iii.,  sc.  4. 

Pbge  27,  line  20.  I  may  chance  to  make  him  drinke  in  pipe  wine.] 
"  Drink  in"  is  a  common  phrase  of  the  time.  There  is,  probably,  some- 
thing omitted  here,  as  a  pun  seems  to  be  intended.  See  Boswell's  Malone, 
vol.  viii.,  p.  116. 

Page 27,  line  32.  Haue  I  caught  my  heauenlie  Jewel?]  This  is  the  first 
Une  of  the  second  song  in  Sidney's  ''  Astropfael  and  Stella."  (Malone's 
Shakespeare,  by  Boswell,  vol.  viii.,  p.  119.) 

Page  28,  Une  4.  By  the  Lord.]  The  reader  will  observe  with  what  care 
the  profane  passages  have  been  altered  in  the  amended  play.  We  here 
have, ''I'll  speak  it  before  the  best  lord." 

Page  28,  line  9.  The  arched  bent.]  See  Malone's  Shakespeare,  by  Bos- 
well, voL  viii.,  p.  120. 

Page  28,  line  14.  A  traitor.]  i.  e.  to  thy  own  merit. 

Page  28,  line  18.  I  cannot  cog,  I  cannot  prate.]  The  second  is  omitted 
in  the  amended  play.  Malone  quotes  the  following  from  **  Wily  Beguil'd," 
1606:— 

"  I  cannot  play  the  dissembler. 

And  woo  my  love  with  courting  ambages. 

Like  one  whose  love  hangs  on  his  smooth  tongue's  end ; 

But  in  a  word  I  tell  the  sum  of  my  desires, 

I  love  faire  Lelia." 

Page  28,  line  19.  Like  Bucklers-berie.]  Buckler's-bury,  in  the  time  of 
Shakespeare,  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  druggists,  who  sold  all  kinds  of 
herbs,  green  as  well  as  dry.  (Malone's  Shakespeare,  by  Boswell,  vol.  viii., 
p.  123.) 

Page  28,  line  31.  Behind  the  arras.]  The  spaces  left  between  the  walls 
and  the  wooden  frames,  on  which  arras  was  hung,  were  not  more  eom- 
Biodious  to  our  ancestors  than  to  the  authors  of  their  ancient  dramatic  pieces. 
Borachio,  in  *'  Much  Ado  about  nothing,"  and  Polonius,  in  **  Hamlet,"  also 
avail  themselves  of  this  convenient  recess. 

Page  29,  line  2.  His.]  '*  This,"  4to.  of  1619. 

Page  29,  line  3.  Speak  louder.]  This  is,  of  course,  spoken  aside  to  Mrs. 
Page,  in  order  that  Fabtaff,  who  is  retired,  may  hear.  This  passage  is 
omitted  in  the  amended  play,  and  yet  it  greatly  heightens  the  effect  of  tlie 
scene. 

Page  29,  line  16.  Aside.]  This  stage  direction  is  omitted  in  the  second 
edition,  but  appears  necessary  to  the  sense. 

Page  29,  line  18.  And  none  but  thee.]   This  passage  is  omitted  in  the 
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amendeil  play,  but  Maloae  saya  it  deserves  to  be  restored.    Falslaff  has, 
however,  used  ihe  same  words  before  lo  Mra.  Ford.     See  p.  28,  line  20, 21, 
Pbrb  30,  liue  4.   Dishonest  slaue.]    The  fulio  of  1623  reads  "  diEboaest 
rascul." 

Page  30,  line  11.  We  should  leaue  bim.)  The  word  "  bo"  mint  be  added 
at  the  pod  of  this  sentence,  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme. 

Pnge  30,  title  I'i,  What  wives  may  be  merry,  and  yet  holiest  loo.]  The 
following  song,  written  at  the  close  of  the  sevenleeuth  ceutury,  b  taken 
from  a  MS.  in  my  posaession,  and  i«  curious  ai  showing  the  papukrity  of 
this  play : — 

"  We  merry  wives  of  Windsor, 
Whereof  you  make  your  play  ; 
And  act  tis  on  your  stages. 
In  Loudon  day  by  dny  : 
Alasa  it  dnUi  not  hurt  us. 

We  care  not  what  you  do ; 
For  all  you  Bcoff,  we'll  sing  and  laugh. 
And  yet  be  honest  too. 

Alnss  we  tire  good  fpllow<!. 

We  hate  disbonealy  ; 
We  are  not  like  your  city  dames, 

lu  sport  of  venery  : 
We  scorn  to  punk,  or  lo  be  drunk. 

But  this  we  dare  to  do  ; 
To  sit  aud  chat,  laugh  and  be  fai. 

But  yet  be  houesi  too. 

But  should  you  know  we  Windsor  dumes. 

Are  free  from  haughty  pride ; 
And  hate  the  trii;ki  you  wenches  have. 

In  London  and  Bankside: 
But  we  can  spend,  and  money  lend, 

Atid  more  tlian  that  we'll  do ; 
We'll  sit  and  chal,  laugh  aud  be  fat. 

And  yet  be  honest  loo. 

It  grieves  us  much  lo  see  your  wants. 

Of  things  that  we  have  store  ; 
In  Forests  wide  aud  Parks  beside, 

And  other  places  more : 
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Pray  do  not  scorn  the  Windsor  horn, 

l*hat  ia  both  fair  and  new, 
Altho'  you  scold,  we'll  siog  and  laugh. 

And  yet  be  honest  too. 

And  now  farewell  unto  you  all. 

We  have  no  more  to  say : 
Be  sure  you  imitate  us  right. 

In  acting  of  your  play : 
If  that  you  miss,  we*ll  at  you  hiss. 

As  others  us*d  to  do ; 
And  at  you  scoflT,  and  sing,  and  laugh. 

And  yet  be  honest  too." 

Page  30,  line  22.  Or  the  cuberts^  &c.]  The  folio  of  1623  reads, «'  and  in 
the  chambem^  and  in  the  coffers,  and  in  the  presses,  heaven  forgi? e  me  my 
sins  at  the  day  of  judgment !" 

Page  30,  line  27.  Without  cause.]  The  edition  of  1619  reads ''  without 
a  cause." 

Page  31,  line  12.  Enter  Sir  John  Falstaffe.]  The  edition  of  1619  adds 
''and  Bardolfe"  to  this  stage  direction. 

Page  31,  line  24.  A  blind  bitches  puppies.]  So  read  the  folios  as  well  as 
the  quartos,  though  modem  editors  have  changed  the  position  of  the  adjeci* 
tive,  and  read  "  a  bitch's  blind  puppies."  There  is,  however,  no  great  im- 
probability in  the  supposition  that  the  mistake  was  intentional  on  the  part 
of  the  author,  and,  in  Falstaff 's  state  of  excitement,  perhaps  intended  to 
raise  merriment  in  the  audience.  On  reading  this  speech,  as  here  given, 
the  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  superior  effect  of  it  in  the 
amended  play;  and  the  addition  of  fifteen"  after  the  above  passage,  sim- 
ple as  such  a  change  might  appear,  wonderfully  heightens  the  effect  of  the 
whole. 

Page 31, line  31.  Money.]  Read  "mummy." 

Page  32,  line  7.  I  haue  bene.]  The  folio  of  1623  reads  '*  I  was." 

Page  32,  line  8.  She  hath  tickled  mee.]  This  is  omitted  in  the  folio  of 
1623. 

Page  32«  line  18.  And  then  thinke  of  me  ]  The  folio  of  1623  reads, "  and 
then  judge  of  my  merit" 

Page  32,  line  31.  How.]  Omitted  in  the  folio  of  1623. 

Page  33,  line  7.  Eueu  so,  plainly  so.]  Omitted  in  the  folio  of  1623. 

Page  33, 1'me  11.  God.]  The  folio  of  1623  reads, ''good  luck." 

Page  33,  line  12.  Me.]  A  misUke  for  "  in." 
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Page  33,  tine  IJ.  By  ibe  Lord.]  Tlie  editors  of  the  first  folio,  ax  in  nu- 
merous oilier  instanceH,  linve  altered  lliis  to  "  yes,"  to  avoid  llie  penally  of 
tlie  statute  of  King  JameM  I.  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Collier  in  hii  prin- 
dple  of  restoring  tlie  original  eitclamations  in  such  cases,  wlierever  practi- 
cable; for  often,  as  id  this  instance,  tliey  heighten  most  considerably  the 
general  efTecL 

Page  33,  line  35.  Ere  I  thus  leaue  her.]  Tlie  edition  of  1619  reads  "  Ere 
tlius  1  leaue  ber." 

Pige  34,  line  4.  Addresse.]  i.  e.  make  ready. 

Page  34,  line  10.  Is  this  a  dreame !]  Pari  of  this  speeci  is  transposed  in 
the  amended  play. 

Page  36,  line  21.  Specially,]  The  folio  reads  "  speciously." 
Page  3?,  line  "29.  My  maids  auut,  Gillian  of  Brainford.]  In  the  amended 
play  we  have  "  the  fat  woman  of  Brentford"  substituted  for  a  person  who 
was  rather  celebrated  in  the  popular  bcerature  of  the  latter  halfof  the  gIx- 
teenth  ceutury.  "  Jyl  of  Brentford's  Testament "  was  in  Captain  Coxe'i 
library,  and  two  copies,  I  believe,  and  no  more,  have  descended  to  modern 
times — one  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  another  which  passed  through  tlie 
hands  of  Ritson  and  Heber.  Dame  Gillian's  lejjaciea,  although  dispensed 
with  the  utmost  liberahty,  and  in  some  respects  with  judgment,  were  not, 
however,  very  acceptable.  According  to  the  black-letter  tract,  she  was 
hostess  of  a  respectable  inn  at  Brentford,  and,  therefore,  we  may  presume, 
suitable  company  for  Alistress  Ford : — 

"  At  Brentford  on  the  b  est  of  Londou, 
Nygli  to  a  place  that  called  is  Syon, 
There  dwelt  a  widow  of  a  homly  sort. 
Honest  in  suliRtiunre  and  full  of  sport: 
Dally  she  cowd  with  pastim  and  jextes. 
Among  her  neyghbours  and  hergestes; 
She  kept  an  inneofryght  good  lodgyng. 
For  all  ealali's  that  thyder  was  comyng." 

This  is  on  the  supposition  ihat  Robert  Copland,  the  writer  of  this  tract,  did 
not  invent  the  circumstaiicea.  The  joke  of  Gillian's  legacy  continued  to  •. 
Ule  period,  for  I  find  it  alluded  to  In  "  H^rry  White  his  humour,"  12iiio. 
Loud.  [1660]  ;— 

"  The  author  in  a  recompence, 

To  them  that  angry  be. 

Bequeaths  a  gift  that's  cald 

Old  Gillian's  legacie." 

Master  Ford  may,  however,  have  been  correct  in  his  appreciation  of  (he 
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old  lady's  character;  for  that  one  Dame  Grilliaa  was  a  witch  appears  from 
the  following  incantation,  which  has  been  kindly  communicated  to  me  by 
my  friend  Mr.  Wright,  from  a  manuscript,  in  private  hands,  of  the  time  of 
Charles  I. : — 

The  Conjurmge  of  the  Witch. 

*'  Come  away,  come  away. 
Thou  Lady  gay ! 
Harke  how  shee  stumbles ! 
Harke  how  she  mumbles ! 
Dame  Gillian,  Dame  Gillian, 
Why  when  ?    Why  when  ? 
By  old  clarett  I  thus  enlarge  thee. 
By  canary  I  thus  charge  thee ! 
By  brittaine,  water,  glim  and  peter, 
Appeare  and  answeare  me  in  meter. 
By  the  poxe  in  thy  nose. 
And  the  gout  in  thy  toes. 
By  thy  old  dry  skin. 
And  thy  mumble  within. 
By  thy  little  little  rufie. 
And  thy  hood  that's  made  of  stuffe. 
By  the  bottle  at  thy  breech. 
And  thy  old  salt  itch, 

Appeare ! 
I  come!  I  come!" 

Page  38,  line  16.  You.]  Omitted  in  folio  of  1623. 

Page  38,  line  23.  Pethlem.]  Sir  Hugh's  pronunciation  for  '*Bedlem." 

Page  38,  line  31.  A  witch,  &c.]  This  speech  ought  to  be  given  to  Ford, 
and  not  as  a  continuation  of  Mrs.  Ford's  explanation.  The  mistake  is  cor- 
rected in  the  second  quarto. 

Page  39,  line  7.  A  great  beard.]  A  beard  was  one  of  the  marks  of  a  sup- 
posed witch.    See  also  "  Macbeth,"  act  i.,  sc.  3. 

Page  39,  line  29.  Come  off.]  i.  e.  pay. 

Page  40, line  I.  Hnue.]  A  mistake  for  ''haue." 

Page  40,  line  22.  Walkes  in  shape  of  a  great  stagge.]  We  have  here 
no  mention  of  the  oak,  which  forms  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  legend  as 
related  in  the  amended  play.  On  a  question  which  has  arisen  relative  to 
the  position  and  existence  of  this  tree,  some  very  interesting  papers  have 
appeared  in  the  **  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  written  by  Dr.  Bromet.  Tliis 
gentleman  refers  to  Norden's  map,  dated  1607^  preserved  in  MS.  Harl. 
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3749,  bul  has  apparently  overlooked  one  point,  in  conoexioii  with  the  bs- 
sislauce  it  nfforila  in  discovering  the  Inci  of  Shakespeare's  plot.  Il  will  be 
remembered  llmt  Mrs.  Page  says  Ihat  Ihe  fairies  were  to  rush  "  from  forth 
a  saw-pit,"  and  Ihat  Page,  Shallow,  and  Sleoder,  must  "  couch  in  the 
cBslle-dilch,  till  (hey  see  the  light  of  our  fairiei."  Tlii*  pussage  affords  a 
strong  presumption  that  the  saw-pit  was  near  the  castle-ditch,  and  that 
Heme's  oak  was  not  far  removed  from  either,  else  why  should  ihey  have 
considered  il  necessary  to  lake  lhes«  precautionary  measures!  Il  would 
be  diGGcuU  to  compare  the  maps  of  Collier  and  Norden  will)  great  accuracy, 
but  1  think  there  is  lillle  doubt  that  the  "  garden-plolt  graunted  by  patent," 
delineated  by  Norden,  corresponds  to  the  "King's  Garden"  in  Collier's 
map.  Now  between  this  "  garden  plolt"  and  the  castle-ditdi,  we  find  in 
Nordeii'a  map  a  timber  yard  and  a  bridge.  The  existence  of  a  timber- 
yard  affords  grounds  for  believing  that  there  may  have  been  a  saw-pit 
somewhere  near ;  avid  Stowe,  speaking  of  ibe  Park  walk,  informs  U5  that 
"  at  the  end  of  this  walke  or  baye  is  a  bridge  and  a  dry  dylehe  under  Ihe 
same,  as  parcel!  of  Ihe  easlell  dt/che,  wherbj  llie  sajd  parke  is  severyd 
from  the  aforesayd  walke  and  casIell-"— MS-  Harl.  367,  fol.  13.  At  this 
spot,  ihereFore,  it  is  probable  that,  in  Shakespeare's  time,  there  was  a 
saw-pit  for  the  fairies  to  "  msh  from,"  and  it  is  certain  that  there  was  a 
dry  ditch  close  by,  and  forming  a  part  of  the  castle-dilch,  where  Page  and 
his  companions  may  tmve  concealed  themselves.  ]f  Shakespeare  was  well 
acquainted  with  Windsor  Little  Park,  and  the  probabilities  arc  \n  favour 
of  this  supjiosition,  this  nay  have  been  the  spot  alluded  to  by  him,  yet  it  is 
very  possible  that  the  coincideuces  above-mentioned  may  have  been  quite 
accidental. 

The  following  decisive  evidence  that  the  tree  was  destroyed  is  extracted 
from  a  contemporary  tiewapaper,  eotnmunicnted  to  me  by  Mr.  Wright : — 


Vpo»  Heme's  Oak  being  nt  down,  in  the  tpring  0/  1796. 


Within  this  di^ll,  far  many  au  age. 
Heme's  oak  uprear'd  its  antique  bead 

Ob!  most  unliallow'd  was  the  rage 
Which  tore  it  from  its  native  bed ! 

The  storm  that  aliipt  the  forest  bare 
Would  yet  refrain  this  tree  to  wrong. 

And  Tune  himself  appear'il  to  s|iare 
A  fragment  he  had  known  ui  lung. 
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'Twas  marked  with  popular  re^^d, 

Wheo  fam'd  Elizabeth  was  queen ; 
And  Shakespeare,  England's  matchless  bard. 

Made  it  the  subject  of  a  scene. 

So  honour*d,  when  in  verdure  drest. 

To  me  the  withered  trunk  was  dear ; 
As,  when  the  warrior  is  at  rest. 

His  trophied  armour  men  revere. 

That  nightly  Heme  walk'd  round  this  oak, 

'*  The  superstitious  eld  receiv*d ;" 
And  what  they  of  his  outrage  spoke. 

The  rising  age  in  fear  belie v'd. 

The  hunter,  in  his  morning  range. 
Would  not  the  tree  with  lightness  view ; 

To  him.  Heme's  legend,  passing  strange. 
In  spite  of  scoffers,  still  seem'd  true. 

Oh,  where  were  all  the  fairy  crew 

Who  revels  kept  in  days  remote. 
That  round  the  oak  no  spell  they  drew. 

Before  the  axe  its  fibres  smote  ? 

Could  wishes  but  ensure  the  power. 

The  tree  again  its  head  should  rear ; 
Shrubs  fence  it  with  a  fadeless  bower. 

And  these  inscriptive  lines  appear  : — 

"  Here,  as  wild  Avon's  poet  stray *d" — 
Hold ! — ^let  me  check  this  feeble  strain — 

The  spot  by  Shakespeare  sacred  made, 
A  verse  like  mine  would  but  profane ! 

See,  however,  what  Pye  says  in  his  "  Comments  on  the  Commentators 
on  Shakespeare,"  8vo.  Lend.  1807,  p.  13-14 — "  The  tree  which  the  keepers 
show  as  Heme's  oak  is  also  in  the  little  park,  not  much  more  than  a  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  castle  ditch,  and  in  the  middle  of  a  row  of  elms,  obvi- 
ously above  a  century  its  juniors ;  it  is  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  might  well 
have  been  an  old  tree  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare.    I  do  not  affirm  this  is 
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the  tree,  bul  [lie  other  could  not  be  ibe  tree;  for  Page  proposes  to  couth 
in  the  castle  ditch,  till  they  see  the  light  of  the  fairies ;  and  that  this  was 
not  far  from  the  tree  appears  from  their  laying  hold  of  Falstaff  as  soon  as 
he  rises  from  the  ground."  This  second  tree  is  the  one  mentioned  by 
Steevena. 

Page  40,  line  2G.  With  huge  horus.)  Can  a  pun  be  btended  here  ou 
ihe  name  of  Home! 

Page  41,  line  1 1.  And  be  like.]  The  edition  of  1619  reads,  "  and  will 
be  like." 

Page  41,  line  29.  Antripophigian.]  i.  e.  a  cannibal.  Cf.  Othello,  act  i. 
sc.  3.    Steevens  lays  "  it  is  here  used  as  a  sounding  word  to  asttniish- 

Page  42,  line  3.  Now  mine  host.]  Tlie  edition  of  1G19  here  iu{^lies 
the  stage  direction  "  He  speakes  above." 

Page  42,  line  12.  Musselshell.]  He  calls  poor  Simple  muscle-ihell,  ob- 
serves Dr.  Johnson,  because  he  stands  with  his  mouth  open. 

Page  42,  line  22.    I  tike.]    The  folio  of  1623  reads  "  Sir  Tike." 

Page  42,  Une  24.  God  be  with  you.  sir.]  TIte  ediliuD  of  1G19  supplies 
the  stage  direction  of  "  Exit." 

Page  43,  line  10.    Hosl]     •'  Hosts,"  4to.  of  1619. 

Page  43,  line  28.  Primero,]  A  game  at  cards,  fashionable  id  Shake- 
speare's time.    See  Malone's  Shakespeare,  by  Boswell,  vol,  viii.,  p.  171. 

Page  43,  line  29.  To  say  my  prayers.]    lliis  is  one  of  the  feiv  initances 
where  the  folio  can  be  amended  by  the  quarto.     This  a 
eounlably  omitted  in  the  amended  play,  though  quite  necessarjr  for  Ibe 
complete  sense  of  the  passage. 

Page  4S,  line  8.   Matrimuuie.]     The  folio  of  1623  reads  "  ceremony." 

Page  46,  line  )5.  Puck.]  Robin  Goodfellow,  wjio  is  so  prominently  in- 
troduced in  the  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  Pean,  mentioned  in  the 
next  line,  is  the  name  of  another  fairy. 

Page  46,  line  33.    For  "  lJ,r.  Sir  Hu,"  read  "  Sir  Uu." 

Page  46,  line  33.  Middle  earth.]  An  ancient  term  for  "  the  world." 
A  "  man  of  middle-earth"  merely  means  "  a  mortal."  It  is  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  word. 

Page  47,  line  25.  First  pinch  him  well.]  The  common  punishment 
given  by  the  fairies  to  those  who  violated  ihe  laws  of  chastity.  So  in  the 
"  Faithful  Shepherdess"— 

"  Then  must  I  watch,  if  any  be 
Forcing  of  a  chastity : 
If  I  tind  it,  then  in  hait 
Give  my  wreathed  home  a  Hast, 
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And  the  fairies  all  wiU  run. 
Wildly  dancing  by  the  mnon^ 
And  will  pinch  him  to  the  bone. 
Till  his  lustful  thoughts  be  gone." 

Page  49,  line  1.  Ridden.]  The  4to.  of  1619  by  some  mistake  reads 
"  written.*' 

Page  50,  line  3.  lliis  mode  of  signab  is  aUuded  to  in  ^  Hudibras." 

Page  50,  line  26.  Your  wife  is  wel  pleased.]  The  word  **  wd"  is  omit- 
ted in  the  quarto  edition  of  1619. 

Page  50,  line  33.  1  will  also  &c.]  This  line  is  omitted  va  the  folio  of 
1623,  although  restored  by  Pope  and  subsequent  editors. 

Page  51,  line  5.  Now  shal  you  keep  your  word.]  '*  Now  you  sua  Ikeep 
your  word,"  edition  of  1619. 
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No.  I. 

[From  "  Le  tredeci  piacevoli  notti  del  s.  Gio.  Francesco  Straparola,"  8vo. 
Vineg.,  1669,  vol.  i.,  fol.  47-  The  points  of  resemblance  in  this  tale  with 
the  plot  of  the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"  are  not  many,  chiefly  con- 
sisting in  the  plurality  of  loves,  and  the  ladies  communicating  to  each 
other  the  addresses  of  the  same  gallant.] 

lo  non  ayrei  mai  creduto  valorose  donne,  ne  pur  imaginato, 
che  la  Signora  mi  havesse  dato  carico  di  dover  favoleggiare,  e 
massimamente  toccando  la  volta  alia  Sig.  Fiordiana  avenutale 
per  Borte.  Ma  poscia  che  a  sua  altezza  cosi  piace  et  &  di  con- 
tentamento  di  tutti,  io  mi  sforzerd  di  racontare  cosa  che  vi  sia 
di  sodisfacimento,  et  se  per  aventura  il  mio  ragionare  (che 
Iddio  non  voglia)  vi  fosse  noioso,  o  che  passasse  di  honesta  il 
termine,  mi  havereste  per  iscuso,  et  incolparete  la  Signora  Fior- 
diana, la  quale  di  tal  cosa  n'^  stata  cagione.  In  Bologna  no- 
bilissima  citta  di  Liombardia,  madre  de  gli  studi,  et  acconmio- 
data  di  tutte  le  cose,  che  si  convengono,  ritrovavasi  uno  scolare 
gentil^huomo  Cretense,  il  cui  nome  era  Filenio  Sistema,  giovane 
leggiadro,  et  amorevole.  Avenhe,  che  in  Bologna  si  fece  una 
bella  et  magnifica  festa,  alia  quale  f urono  invitate  molte  donne 
della  citt£i,  e  delle  piu  belle,  e  vi  eoncorsero  molti  gentirhuo- 
mini  Bolognesi,  et  scolari,  tra'quali  vi  era  Filenio.  Costui  (si 
come  fe  usanza  de'giovani)  vagheggiando  hora  Tuna  et  hora 
Taltra  donna,  e  tutte  molto  piacendogli,  dispose  al  tutto  caro- 
lar  con  una  d'esse.  Et  accostatosi  ad  una,  che  Emerentiana 
si  chiamava,  moglie  di  Messer  Lamberto  BentivogH  i  la  chiese 
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in  ballo.  Et  ella  cli'era  gentile,  e  non  men  ardita,  die  bella,  non 
lo  rifiut6.  Filenio  adunque  con  lento  passo  ntenando,  et  alle 
volte  stringcndole  la  mano  con  bassa  voce,  cosi  le  disse.  Va- 
lorosa  donna  tanta  &  la  bellezza  vostra  che  senza  alcun  fallo 
quella  trapassa  ogni  altra,  cli'io  vedessi  giamai.  Et  non  vi  e 
dgnna  a  eui  cotanto  amore  ig  porti,  quanto  alia  vostra  altezza, 
la  qualo  se  mi  corrlspondera  nell'amore,  terrommi  il  {»u  cod- 
tento,  et  il  piu  felice  huomo,  clie  si  truovi  al  mondo,  nta  altri- 
menti  facendo,  tosto  vedrammi  di  vita  privo,  et  ella  ne  sara 
stata  della  mia  morte  cagione.  Amandovi  io  adunque  Signora 
mia  com'io  fo,  et  &  il  debito  mio,  voi  mi  prendete  per  vostro 
servo,  disponendo  et  di  me,  et  delle  coae  mie  (quantunque  pic- 
ciole  sieno)  come  delle  vostre  proprie,  e  gratia  maggiore  dal 
cielo  ricevere  non  potrei,  clie  di  venir  suggetto  a  tanta  donna, 
laquale  come  uccello  mi  ha  preso  nell'amorosa  pania.  Erae- 
lentiana,  che  attentamente  ascoltate  aveva  le  dolci,  e  gratiose 
parole,  come  persona  prudente  finse  di  non  aver  orecchie,  et 
DuUa  respose.  Finite  il  ballo,  et  andatasi  Emerentiana  i  se- 
dere,  il  giovaue  Filenio  prese  un'altra  matrona  per  mano,  et 
con  essa  lei  comincib  a  ballare,  ne  appena  egli  aveva  princi- 
piata  la  danza,  che  con  lei  si  mise  in  tal  maniera  a  parlare. 
Certo  non  fa  mestien  gentilissima  madonna,  che  io  con  parole 
vi  dimoBtri,  quanto,  e  quale  sia  il  fervido  amore,  ch'iovi  porto, 
et  portero,  fin  die  questo  spirito  vitale  reggeri  queste  deboli 
membra,  et  infelici  ossa.  Et  felice,  anzi  beato  mi  terrei  allora, 
quando  io  vi  avt^Esi  per  mia  patrona,  anzi  singular  Signora. 
Amandovi  adunque  io,  si  come  io  vi  amo,  et  essendo  io  vostro 
si  come  voi  agevolmente  potete  intendere,  non  harrete  a  sdegno 
di  ricevermi  per  vostro  humilissimo  servitore,  percio  clie  ogni 
mio  bene,  et  ogni  mia  vita  da  voi,  e  non  altronde  dipende. 
La  giovane  donna,  che  Panthemia  si  chiamava,  quantunque 
intendesse  il  tutto,  non  pero  li  rispose,  ma  la  danza  honesta- 
mente  segul,  e  finito  il  ballo  sorrideudo  alquanto  si  pose  con 
le  altere  a  sedere.  Non  stette  molto,  che  rinnamoralo  Filenio 
prese  la  terza  per  mano,  la  piu  gentile,  la  piu  aggratiata,  et  la 
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pin  bella  donna,  die  in  Bologna  alEora  si  trovasse,  et  con  esso 
lei  comincio  menare  UDa  danza,  facendosi  far  callc  a  colora 
clie  s'appreesavano  per  rimirarla,  et  innanzi  elie  si  tenoiiiasse 
il  ballo,  egli  le  disse  td  parole.  Honestissima  made. ma,  forse 
io  parero  non  pot-o  presontuoso,  ficoprendovi  ho.a  il  celato 
amore,  ch'io  vi  portaj,  et  hora  porto  ;  ma  non  incolpate  me, 
ma  la  voetra  bellezza,  laquale  a  ciaecuna  altra  vi  fa  superiore, 
et  me  come  vostro  moncipio  ticne.  Taccio  liora  i  vostri  laude- 
yoli  costumi,  taccio  le  egregie,  et  amiuirabili  vostre  virtii,  le- 
qualt  sono  tali,  e  tante,  c'lianno  forza  di  far  discender  giu  da 
I'alto  cielo  i  superni  Dei.  He  odunque  la  vostra  bellezza  ac- 
colta  per  natura,  et  non  per  arte  aggradisce  k  grimmortali 
Dei,  non  i  rnaraviglia,  se  quella  mi  stringe  ad  amarvi,  e  tenervi 
chiusa  nelle  viscere  del  niio  cuore.  Pregovi  adunque,  gentil 
Signora  raia,  unico  refrjgerio  della  mia  vita,  c'iiabbiate  caro 
colui,  che  per  voi  niille  volte  al  giorno  muore.  II  clie  facendo, 
io  reputero^  aver  la  vita  per  voi,  alia  cui  gratia  mi  raccom- 
mando.  La  bella  donna,  clie  Sinfrosia  s'appellava,  havendo 
inteee  le  care:,  e  dolct  parole,  che  dal  focoso  cuore  di  Filenio 
uscivano,  non  puote  alcun  sospiretto  nascondere,  ma  pur  con- 
giderando  I'honor  suo,  et  che  era  maritata,  niuna  risposta  )i 
diede,  ma  finito  11  ballo,  se  n'ando  al  buo  luogo  a  eedere.  Es- 
sendo  tutte  tre  una  appres^  I'altra  qiiaei  in  cercliio  a  sedere, 
et  intertenendosi  in  piacevoli  ragionametiti,  Emcrentiaoa 
moglie  di  messer  Lambi-rto  non  giil  a  fine  di  male,  ma  bur- 
lando  dbee  alle  due  compagne.  Donne  mie  care,  non  vi  ho 
io  da  raccontare  una  piacevolezza,  che  mi  e  avenuta  hoggi  ? 
Et  che  ?  dissero  le  compagne.  Io  (disse  Emerentiana)  mi  ho 
trovato  carolando  un'innamorato,  il  piu  hello,  il  piu  leggiadro, 
et  il  piu  gentile,  che  si  possa  trovare.  Ilquale  disse  esser  ei 
acccso  di  me  per  la  mia  beilezza,  che  ne  giorno,  ne  notte  non 
trova  ripoBO,  e  puntalmente  le  racconto  tutto  cio,  ch'egli  aveva 
detto.  Ilche  intendendo  Panthemia,  e  Sinforosia,  diasero  quel 
medesimo  essere  avenuto  a  loro,  et  dalla  festa  non  si  partirono, 
che  agevolmente  connobbero  un'iatesso  esser  stato  colui,  clie 
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con  tutte  tre  haveva  fatto  I'amore.  11  perclie  chiaramente 
compresero,  che  quelle  parole  deirinnamorato  nou  dafede  amo- 
rosa,  ma  da  folle,  e  fittitio  amore  procedavano,  et  a  sue  parole 
prestarono  quella  credenza,  che  prestare  si  suole  a'sogoi  de 
grinfermi,  o  a  fola  di  romanzi.  Et  indi  non  si  partlrono,  che 
tutte  tre  concord)  si  dierono  la  fede  di  operare  si,  che  ciasche> 
duna  di  loro  da  per  se  li  farebhe  una  befTa,  eC  di  tal  sorte,  che 
riuDamurato  si  ricorderebbe  sempre,  che  anclie  le  donne  sanno 
beSare.  Contiuovaado  Fileuio  in  far  Tamore  quando  con  una, 
quanJo  COD  I'altra,  et  vedendo,  clie  ciascheduna  di  loro  faceva 
sembiante  di  vulerli  bene,  si  mise  in  cuore  (se  possibile  era)  di 
ottenere  da  ciascheduna  di  loro  I'ultimo  frutto  d'amore,  ma 
noQ  li  venne  fatto,  si  come  egli  bramava,  et  era  il  desiderio  suo, 
percioche  fu  peiturbato  ogni  suo  disegno.  Emerentiana,  che 
Don  poteva  sofferire  il  fittitio  amore  del  sciocco  scolare,  chiamo 
una.  sua  fanticella  assai  piacevoletta,  et  bella,  et  le  Impose, 
cli'ella  dovesse  con  bel  modo  parlare  con  Filenio,  e  isponerli 
I'amore,  che  sua  madonna  li  portava,  e  quando  li  fusse  a  pia- 
cere,  ella  una  nolte  vorrebbe  csser  con  esso  liii  in  la  propria 
casa.  llche  iiitendendo  Filenio  s'allegro,  et  disse  alia  fante, 
va,  e  ritorna  a  casa,  e  raccomandami  a  tua  madonna,  et  dille 
da  part^;  mia,  che  quests  sera  la  mi  aspetti,  gi:t  che'I  marito 
suo  non  alberga  in  casa.  In  questo  mezzo  Emerentiana  fece 
raccogliere  molti  fasciolli  di  pungenti  spine,  o  poseli  sotto  la 
lettiera,  dove  la  notte  giaceva,  et  stette  ad  aspettare,  che  lo 
amante  venisse.  Venuta  la  notte  Filenio  prese  la  epada,  e 
soletto  se  n'ando  alia  casa  della  sua  nemica,  et  ilatole  il  segno, 
fu  tostament«  aperto.  E  dopo,  c'hebbero  insieme  ragionato 
alquanto,  e  lautamente  cenato  ambe  duo  andaronn  in  camera 
per  riposare.  Filenio  appena  si  haveva  spogliato  per  girsene 
al  letto,  che  sopragiunse  messer  Lamberto  suo  marito.  II  che 
inlendendo  la  donna,  finse  di  smarrirsi ;  et  non  sapendo  dove 
Tamante  nascondere,  gli  ordind,  che  sotto  il  letto  se  n'andasse. 
Filenio  veggeudo  il  pericolo  suo,  et  della  donna,  senza  mettersi 
alcuu  vestimento  in  doseo,  ma  solo  con  la  camiscia  corse  sotto 
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la  lettiera,  et  cosi  fieramente  si  poose,  ehe  non  era  parte  veruna 
del  euo  corpo,  cominciando  dal  capo  sino  a'piedi,  die  Don  get- 
tasse  sangue.  Et  quacto  piu  egli  in  quel  scuro  voleva  difen- 
derei  dalle  spiiie,  tanto  maggiormente  si  puogevo,  et  non  ardiva 
gridare,  accioche  messer  Lamberto  non  Tudisse,  et  uccidesse. 
lo  lascio  considerar  a  voi,  a  che  termine  quella  notte  si  ritro- 
vasse  il  miserello,  il  quale  poco  manco,  che  senza  coda  noD 
restasse,  si  come  era  rimasto  senza  favella.  Venuto  il  giomo, 
et  partitOEi  il  marito  di  casa,  il  povero  scolare  meglio  ch'egli 
puote  &i  rivestl,  e  cosi  sanguicoso  a  casa  se  ne  torn6,  et  stette 
con  UD  picciolo  spavento  di  morte.  Ma  curato  diligentemente 
dal  medico  si  rihebbe,  et  ricuperu  la  pristina  salute.  Nun  pas- 
sarono  molti  giorni,  che  Filenio  aegui  il  suo  innamoramenlo, 
facendo  Tamore  con  Taltre  due,  ciae  con  Panthemia,  e  Sinfo- 
rosia,  e  tanto  fece,  che  hebbe  agio  di  parlare  una  sera  con  Pan- 
themia, alia  quale  racconto  1  suoi  luDghi  affanni,  et  continovi 
tormenti,  et  pregoUa,  che  di  lui  pieta  haver  dovesse.  L'astuta 
Panthemia,  fingendo  averli  compassione,  si  iscusava  di  non 
aver  il  modo  di  poterlo  accontentare,  ma  pur  al  fine  vinta  da 
suoi  doici  preghi,  et  cocenti  sospiri  lo  introdusse  in  casa.  Es- 
sendo  gia  spogliato  per  andarscne  a  letto  con  easo  lei,  Panthemia 
li  comando,  che  andasse  nel  camerino  ivi  \-icino,  ove  ella  teneva 
le  sue  acque  nanfe,  et  profumate,  e  che  prima  molto  bene  si 
profumasse,  et  poi  se  n^andasse  al  letto.  II  scolare  non  s'ave- 
dendo  dell'astutia  della  malvagia  donna,  entrc!)  nel  camerino,  et 
posto  il  piede  sopra  una  tavola  diffitta  dal  travicello,  che  la 
sosteneva,  senza  potersi  ritenere  insi^ine  con  la  tavola  cadde 
giu  in  UD  magazzino  terreno,  nel  quale  alcuni  mercatanti  tena- 
vano  bambagia,  et  lane.  Et  quantunque  da  alto  cadesse, 
niuno  per6  mate  si  fece  oella  caduta.  Ritrovandosi  adunque 
il  scolare  in  quello  oscuro  luogo,  comincio  k  brancolare,  se 
scala,  o  uscio  trovasse,  ma  nulla  trovando,  malediceva  I'hora 
e'l  punto,  che  Panthemia  conosciuta  havea.     Venuta  Taurora, 

Let  tardi  accortosi  il  miserello  dell'inganno  della  donna,  vide  Id  ^^ 

una  parte  del  magazzino  certe  fissure  nelle  mura,  che  alquanto  ^M 
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rendevano  di  luce,  et  per  esaere  antiche,  et  gramose  di  fasti- 
diosa  mufFa,  egli  comincid  con  maraviglioea  forza  cavar  le 
pietre,  ove  men  forti  parevano,  e  tanto  cavo,  ch'egli  feee  un 
pertugio  si  grande,  die  per  quelle  fuori  se  ne  usci.  Et  trovan- 
dosi  una  calle  non  molto  lontana  dalla  publica  Etrada,  cosi  et 
scalio,  et  in  camiscia  prese  11  caniino  verso  il  suo  albergo,  et 
Eenza  esser  da  alcuno  conosciuto,  entrd  in  casa.  Sinforosia, 
che  gia  havea  intesa  I'una,  et  I'altra  befPa  fatta  a  Filenio,  s'in- 
gegni  di  farli  la  terza,  non  minore  delle  due.  E  cominciollo 
con  la  coda  deli'occliia,  quand'ella  lo  vedeva  guatare,  dimos- 
trandoli  ch'ella  si  consunaava  per  lui.  Lo  scolare,  gia  domen- 
ticato  delle  passate  ingiurie,  coininci6  a  passeggiare  dinanzi  la 
casa  di  costei,  facendo  il  passionate.  Sinforosia  avedendosi 
lui  csser  gia  del  suo  amore  oltre  misura  acceso,  11  maiido  per 
una  vecchiarella  una  lettere,  per  laquale  H  dimostro,  ch'egli 
con  la  sua  bellezza,  e  gentil  costumi  I'avea  si  fieramente  presa, 
e  legata,  ch'ella  non  trovava  ri[)Oso  ne  di,  ne  notte,  e  percio, 
quando  a  lui  fusse  a  grado,  ella  desiderava  piu  che  ogni  allra 
cosa,  di  poter  con  esso  lui  favellare.  Filenio  presa  la  lettera, 
et  inteso  i!  tenore,  et  non  considerate  I'inganno,  et  dismenti- 
ratosi  delle  passate  ingiurie  fu  il  piu  lieto  et  consolato  huomo 
che  mai  si  trovasse.  Et  preaa  la  carta  et  la  penna  le  rispoee 
die  se  ella  lo  araava  e  sentiva  per  lui  tomiento,  che  egli  il  me- 
desimo  sentiva  e  die  di  gran  lunga  amava  piu  lei  che  ella  lui 
et  ad  ogni  hora  che  4  lei  paresse  egli  era  a  suoi  servigi  e  co- 
mande.  Letta  la  risposta  e  trovata  la  opportunita  del  tempo, 
Sinforosia  lo  fece  venir  in  casa  e  dopo  molti  fiiiti  sospiri  )i 
disse,  Filenio  mio  non  so  qual  aitro  che  tu  mi  havesse  i 
condotta  a  questo  passo,  al  quale  coudotta  mi  hai.  Imperci6 
che  la  tua  bellezza,  la  tua  leggiadria,  et  il  tuo  parlare  mi  ha 
posto  tal  fuoco  nelPanima  che  come  secco  legno  mi  sento  ab- 
bmsciare.  Ilche  sentendo  lo  scolare  teneva  per  certo  cli'ella 
tutta  si  Btruggesse  per  suo  amore.  Dimorando  adunque  i! 
cattivello  cun  Sinforosia  in  dolci  e  dilettevoli  ragionarnenti  e 
]>arendngli  homai  Thoradi  andarsene  al  letto,  e  coricarsi  a  lato 
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a  lei  disBe  Sinforosia.  Aiiima  mia  innanzi  die  noi  andiamo  a 
letto  mi  pare  convenevole  cosa  ciie  noi  ci  riconforliamo  al- 
quanto,  e  presolo  per  la  mano  lit  condusse  in  un  camerino  ivi 
vicino  dove  era  uoa  tavola  apparecchiala  con  preciosi  confetti, 
et  ottinii  vioi.  Havea  la  sagace  donna  alloppiato  il  vino  per 
far  che  egli  si  addormentasse  sin'a  certo  tempo,  Filenio  pre=e 
il  bicchjere,  et  lo  empl  di  quel  vino,  et  non  avedendosi  dell'in- 
ganno,  intieramente  lo  beve.  ReEtaurati  li  spiriti,  e  bagnatosl 
con  acqua  nanfa,  e  ben  profumatosi,  se  n'ando  il  letto.  Nun 
Etette  guari  che'l  liquore  oper6  la  sua  virlii  e  il  giovane  si  pro- 
fondamente  a'addormentfi  clie'l  grave  tuono  deH'artigliL'rie  ma- 
lagevolmente  destato  I'havrebbe.  La  onde  Sinforosia  vcdendo 
eh'egii  dirottamente  dormiva,  e  il  liquore  la  sua  operaaone 
ottimamente  dimostrava,  si  parti  e  cliiamo  una  sua  fanto  gio- 
vane, et  gagliarda  die  del  fatto  era  consapevole  et  amendue 
per  le  raani  e  per  11  piedi  presero  lo  scolare  e  chetamente 
aperto  ruscio  lo  misero  sopra  la  strada  tanto  lungi  di  casa 
quanto  sarebbe  un  buon  tratto  di  pietra.  Era  cerca  un  bora 
innanzi  che  spuntasse  I'aurora  quando  11  liquore  perd^  la  sua 
virtii  e  il  mlserello  si  desttl  et  credendo  egli  esser  a  lato  di 
Sinforosia  si  truv6  scalzo  e  in  camiscia  mezo  morto  di  freddo 
giacere  sopra  la  nuda  terra.  II  poverello  quasi  perduto  delle 
braccia  e  delie  gambe  appena  si  puote  levare  in  piedi  ma  pur 
con  gran  malagevolezza  levatosi  et  non  potendo  quasi  afTer- 
marsi  in  piedi  megUo  cli'egli  puote  e  seppe  aenza  esser  da 
akun  veduto  al  suo  albergo  ritorno  et  alia  sua  salute  proved^. 
Et  se  non  fusse  stata  la  giuvanezza  die  I'aiutu  certamente  egli 
sarebbe  rimaso  attratto  de'nervi.  Filenio  ritornato  sano  e 
nell'esser  che  era  prima  cliiuse  dentro  del  petto  le  passate  in- 
giurie  e  senza  mostrarsi  crucciato  e  di  portarle  odio  finse  cli' 

■  egli  era  di  tutte  tre  vie  piu  innaraorato  clie  prima  et  quando 

■  I'una  e  quando  I'altra  vagheggiava.  Et  elle  non  avedendosi 
H  del  mal  animo  ch'egli  aveva  contro  loro  ne  prendevatio  tras. 
^^  tullo  facendoli  quel  viso  allegro  e  quella  benigna  e  gratiosa 
H        ciera  che  ad  un  vero  innamorato  far  si  suole.     II  giovane 
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peijso  piu  volte  di  giocar  di  mana  e  signarle  la  faccia  ma  come 
savlo  considerti  la  grandezza  delle  donne  e  che  vergognosa  cosa 
li  sarebbe  stata  h  percuotere  tre  feminelle  et  raffrenossi.  Pen- 
Bava  adunque  e  ripensava  il  giovane  qual  via  in  vendicarsi 
t«ner  dovesse  et  non  sowenendogliene  alcuna  inolto  fra  Btesso 
ei  rammaricava.  Avenne  dopo  niolto  spatio  di  tempo,  cliel 
giovane  s'imagino  di  far  cosa  che  al  suo  desiderio  agevol- 
mente  sodisfar  potesse,  et  si  come  gli  venne  nell'animo,  cosi 
)a  fortuna  11  fu  favorevole.  Haveva  Filenio  in  Bologna  a 
pigtone  un  bellissimo  palagto,  il  quale  era  oruata  d'una 
ampia  sala  e  di  polite  camere.  Egli  determino  di  far 
una  superba  e  honorata  feata  et  invitare  assai  donne  tra 
quali  vi  fussero  anco  Emerentiana  Panthemia  e  Sinforosia. 
Fatto  rinvito  et  accettato  et  venuto  il  di  dell'honorevol  festa 
tatta  tre  le  donne  poco  savie  senza  pensar  piu  oltre  se  n'anda- 
rono.  Esseodo  la  Iiora  di  rinfrescar  le  donne  con  recenti  vini, 
et  preciosi  confetti,  Tastuto  giovaue  prese  le  tre  innamorate 
per  mano,  et  con  molta  piacevolezza  le  meno  in  una  camera, 
pregandale  che  si  rinfrescassero  alquanto.  Venute  adunque  le 
pezze  e  sciocche  tredonne  in  camera,  il  giovane  chiuse  I'uscio 
delJa  camera,  e  andatosene  a  loro  disse.  Hora  malvagie  femiae 
i  venuto'l  tempo  ch'io  mi  vendicher6  di  voi,  e  farovvi  portar  la 
pena  dcll'ingiuria  fattami  pel  mio  grand'amore.  Le  donne 
udendo  queste  parole  rimasero  pin  morte  che  vive  e  comincia- 
rono  a  ramaricarsi  d'haver  altrui  ofieso  e  appresso  questo  roa- 
ledtceano  loro  raetlesime  che  troppo  s'haveano  fidate  di  colui 
che  odtare  dovevano.  Lo  scolare  con  turbato  e  miuaccievole 
viEO  comando  che  per  quaiito  cara  haveano  la  vita  loro  tutte 
tre  ignude  ei  spogliassino.  II  che  intendendo  le  ghiottoncellA 
81  guatarono  Tuna  con  I'altra  e  dirottamente  cominciarono  a 
piagnere  pregandolo  non  gia  per  lor  amore  ma  per  sua  cortesia 
e  innata  humanltd  Thonor  suo  riservato  le  fussc.  II  giovane 
che  dentro  tutto  godeva  in  cio  le  fu  molto  cortese  non  volse 
per6  che  nel  suo  conspetto  vestite  rimasero.  Le  donne  gctta- 
tesi  a'  piedi  del  scolare  con  pieUtse  lagrime  humihnent«  lo 
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pregarono  che  licentiare  le  dovesse  e  che  di  s\  grave  scomo  non 

fusse  cagioae.     Ma  egli  die  giit  fatto  havea  di  diamante  il 

cuore  disse  questo  non  esser  di  biasmo  ma  di  vendetta  deg^io. 

Spogliatesi  adunque  le  dunne,  e  rimase  come  nacquero,  erano 

cosi  belle  ignude  come  vestite,     II  giovane  acolare  riguardan- 

dole  da  capo  a  piedi  e  vedendole  si  belle  e  si  doHcate  che  la  lor 

biancbezza  avanzava  la  neve,  cominciu  tra  se  sentire  alquanta 

compassione,  ina  nella  memoria  ritornandoli  le  rieevute  ingiu- 

rie,  e  il  pericolo  di  morte  scaccio  da  se  ogni  pietii  e  nel   suo 

fiero  e  duro  proponimento  rimase.     Appresso  questo  I'astuto 

giovane  tolse  tutte  le  veatimeota  loro,  e  altre  robbe  die  indusso 

portate  havevano,  e  in  uno  camerino  ivi  vicino  le  pose  e  con 

parole  assai  spiaeevoli  le  ordino  che  tutte  tre  I'una  a  lato  de 

I'altra  nel  letto  si  coricassero.     Le  donne  tutte  sgomentate  e 

treraanti  da  terrore  dissero.     O  insenisate  noi  che  diranno  i 

mariti,  che  diranno  i  parent!  nostri,  come  si  sapra,  che  noi 

siamo  quivi  state  ignude  trovate  uccise  P     Meglio  sarebbe,  che 

Doi  fussioio  morte  in  fascie,  ciresser  con  tal  vitupcroso  scorno 

manifestate.     Lo  scolare   vedendole  coricate   Tuna   appresso 

I'allra  come  fanno  marito  e  moglie  prese  uno  linzuolo  bian- 

chissimo  ma  non  molto  sottile,  acciociie  non  trasparessero  le 

carni,  e  fussero  conosciule  e  tutte  tre  coperse  da  capo  a  piedi ; 

e  uscitosi  di  camera  e  chiuso  I'uscio  trovo  li  mariti  loro  che  in 

eala  danzavano  et  finito  il  hallo  menoili  nella  camera  dove  le 

donne  in  letto  glacevano  e  disseli.     Signori  raiei  io  vi  ho  quivi 

condotti  per  darvi  un  poco  di  solazzo  et  per  mostrarvi  la  piu 

bella  cosa  che  a  tempi  vostri  vedeste  giamai  e  approssimatosi 

I         al  letto  con  un  torchietto  in  mano  leggiermente  comincio  levar 

I        il  lenzuolo  da  piedi,  e  invilupparlu  e  discoperse  le  donne  aioo 

I        alle  ginocchia  e  i  suoi  mariti  videro  le  tondette  e  bianche  gambe 

I        con  i  loro  isnelli  piedi  maravigliosa  cosa  a  riguardare.     Indi 

I        discopersele  sino  al  petto  e  mostrolli  le  candidissime  coscJe  che 

I        parean  due  colonne  di  puro  marmo  col  ritondo  corpo  all  finis. 

I        simo  alabastro  soniigliante.     Dop6  scoprendole  piu  in  sii  li 

B       moatr6  il  teneretto  poco  relevato  petto  con  le  due  popolina 
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sode  delicate  e  tonde  che  harebbono  constretto  il  aommoGioye 
ad  abbracciarle  et  basciarle.  Di  che  i  mariti  ne  prendevaoo 
quel  trastullo  e  contenlo  die  imaginar  si  puote.  Lascio  pen- 
sar  a  voi,  a  che  temiine  s!  trovavano  le  niisere  et  iDfelici  doane 
quando  udivano  i  mariti  suoi  preadere  di  loro  trastullo.  Elle 
stavaiio  chete,  e  non  osavano  citire  accioche  conosciute  non 
fussero.  I  mariti  tentavano  lo  scolare  che  le  diKCoprisse  il 
volto  ma  egli  piu  prudente  nel  altrui  male  che  nel  suo  consen- 
tire  non  lo  volse.  Non  coiitento  di  qiiesto  il  giovane  prese  le 
veetimenta  di  tutte  tre  le  donne  e  raoatrolle  a  i  mariti  loro.  I 
quali  vedendo  rimasero  con  una  certa  stupefattione  che  U  ro- 
deva  il  cuore,  Dop*i  con  grandissima  maraviglia  piu  intensa^ 
mente  riguardandole  dicevano  tra  se.  Non  fe  questo  il  vesti- 
mento  ch'io  fei  alia  mia  donna  ?  Non  e  questa  la  scutlia  che 
io  le  comprai  ?  Non  e  questo  il  pendente  die  le  diaiende  dal 
collo  inanzi  il  pelto  .■'  Non  sono  questi  gli  analletti  che  ella 
portava  in  dito  ?  Usciti  di  camera  per  non  turbar  la  festa  non 
Ei  partirono  ma  a  cena  rimasero.  II  giovane  scolare  die  gia 
Bveva  inteso  esser  cntta  la  cena  et  ogni  cosa  dal  discretissimo 
siniscaico  apparecchiata  ordini)  che  ognuno  ai  pones^  a  mensa. 
E  mentre  che  gli  invitati  raenavano  le  mascellc  lo  scolare  ri- 
torni  nella  camera  dove  le  tre  donne  in  letto  giacevano  e  die- 
copcrtele  disse.  Buon  di  madonne  havele  voi  uditi  i  mariti 
vostri  ?  Eglino  quivi  fuori  con  grandissimo  desiderio  vi  as- 
pcttano  di  vedere,  che  dimornte  ?  Levatevi  su  dormiglioBe 
non  sbadigtiate  cessate  homai  di  stroppicciarvi  gti  occhi,  prea- 
det*  le  vestimenta  vostre  e  senza  indugio  ponetevele  indosso 
die  homai  e  tempo  di  giro  in  sala  dove  le  altre  donne  vi  aspet- 
tano.  E  coai  le  berteggiava  e  con  dilelto  le  teneva  a  parole. 
Le  sconsolate  donne  dubitaudo  che'l  caso  suo  havesse  qualche 
crudel  fine  piangevano  et  si  disperavano  della  loro  salute.  Et 
cosi  aijgosi-iate  et  da  dolor  traiitte  in  piedi  si  levaruno  juu  la 
mort«  che  altro  aspettando,  el  voltatesi  verso  lo  scolare  dissero. 
Filonio  ben  ti  sei  oltre  modo  di  noi  vendicato ;  altro  non  ci 
resta,  se  non,  che  tu  prendi  la  tua  tagliente  spada  e  con  quells 
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tu  ne  dia  la  morte  la  quale  noi  piu  che  ogn'altra  coea  deside- 
riamo.  E  se  questa  gratia  tu  doq  ne  vuoi  fare  ti  preghiamo 
almeno  isconoseiute  a  casa  ne  lasci  ritomare  accioche  ThoDor 
nostro  salvo  rimanga.  Parendo  a  Filenio  aver  fatto  assai  prese 
gli  suoi  panni,  datigli  gli  ordino  che  subito  d  rivestissero  et 
rivestite  che  furono  per  un'uscio  secreto  fuori  di  casa  le  man- 
do,  e  cosi  vergognate  senza  esser  d'alcuno  conosciute  alle  loro 
case  ritomarono.  Spogliatesi  le  loro  vestimenta  che  indosso 
havevano,  le  posero  nelli  lor  forzieri,  et  astutamente  senza  an- 
dar  a  letto  si  misero  a  lavorare.  Finita  la  cena  i  mariti  rin- 
graziarono  lo  scolare  del  buon  accetto  che  fatto  gli  haveva  e 
molto  piu  del  piacere  che  havevano  havuto  in  vedere  i  delicati 
corpi  che  di  bellezza  avanzavano  il  sole,  e  preso  da  lui  com- 
miato  si  partirono,  et  a  i  loro  alberghi  ritomarono.  Ritomati 
adunque  i  mariti  a  casa  trovarono  le  loro  mogli  che  nelle  loro 
camere  presso  il  fuoco  sedevano  et  cucivano.  Et  per  che  i 
panni,  Tanella  et  le  gioie  da'mariti  vedute  nella  camera  di  Fi- 
lenio li  davano  alquanta  sospitione,  accioche  niuno  sospetto  li 
rimanesse  ciascuno  di  loro  addimando  la  sua  donna  dove  era 
stata  quella  sera  e  dove  erano  le  sue  vestimenta.  A  i  quali 
ciascheduna  di  loro  arditamente  rispose  che  di  casa  quella 
notte  uscita  non  era  e  presa  la  chiave  della  cassa  dove  erano  le 
robbe  li  mo6tr6  le  vestimenta  le  anella  e  cid  che  i  loro  mariti 
fatto  gli  havevano.  II  che  vedendo  i  mariti  et  non  sapendosi 
che  dire  rimasero  cheti  raccontando  minutamente  alle  loro 
donne  tutto  quello  che  gli  era  quella  notte  avvenuto.  II  che 
intendendo  le  mogli,  fecero  sembiante  di  non  saper  nulla,  e 
doppo  che  hebbero  alquanto  riso  si  spogliarono  e  s^andarono  k 
riposare.  Non  passarono  molti  giorni  che  Filenio  piu  volte 
per  strada  s'incontr^  nelle  sue  care  madonnee  disse.  Qual  di 
noi  hebbe  maggior  spavento  ?  qual  di  noi  fu  peggio  trattato  ? 
ma  elle  tenendo  gli  occhi  chini  h  terra  nulla  rispondevano. 
Et  in  tal  guisa  lo  scolare  meglio,  che  egli  seppe  et  puote 
senza  battitura  alcuna  virilmente  si  vendic6  della  ricevuta  in- 
giuria. 
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[From  "  II  Pecorone  di  Ser  Giovanni  Fiorentino,"  Ho.,  Trevig.,  1640,  fol.  7. 
Tills  is  the  tale  translated  ■□  "The  Fortunate,  the  Deceived,  and  the 

Uiifor lunate  Lovers."] 

Finita  la  novella  coiiiinci5  Saturnina  e  disse  cosi.  Molto 
m"e  piaciuta  ijuesta  novella  considerando  la  fermezza  colui 
havendo  nelle  braccia  colei  cui  egli  haveva  cotanto  tempo  desi- 
derata. Che  s'io  fossi  stata  in  quel  caso  che  fu  egli  non  so 
ch'io  m'avessi  fatto.  Nondimeno  io  ti  vuo  dire  una  novelletta 
la  quale  credo  die  t'habbia  4  piacere  e  dice  in  queiito  modo. 

Egli  hebbe  in  Roma  in  casa  i  Savelli  due  compagni  e  con- 
sorti  I'uno  de  quali  haveva  nome  Bucciolo  e  I'altro  Pietro  Paolo 
ben  nati  e  assai  ricchi  dell'havere  del  mondo:  perch'eglino  si 
possero  in  cuore  d'andare  a  studiare  a  Bologna ;  e  I'uno  voile 
apparar  legge  e  I'altro  decreto  e  cosi  presero  comraiato  da  pa- 
rent! loro  e  vennero  il  Bologna:  et  ordinatamente  I'uno  udi 
legge  et  Taltro  decreto  e  cosi  studiarono_  per  ispatio  di  piu 
tempo.     Et,  come  voi  sapete,  il  decreto  e  di  minor  volume  che 
non  ^  la  legge  pero  Bucciolo  die  udiva  decreto  appar)  piu 
tosto  che  non  fe  Pietro  Paolo :  per  die  essendo  licentiato  e' 
preso  per  partito  di  ritornarsi  a  Roma  et  disse  a  Pietro  Paolo. 
Fratel  mio  poi  ch'io  son  licentiato  io  ho  fermo  di  voleimi  ritor- 
nare  a  casa.     Rispose  Pietro  Paolo,  io  ti  priego  die  lu  non  ini 
laaci  qui  ma  piacciati  d'aspettarnii  questo  verno  e  poi  a  prima- 
vera  noi  ce  n'andremo.     Tu  in  questo  mezo  potrm  apparare 
qualdie  altra  scienza  et  non  perderai  tempo.    Di  die  Bucciuolo   ' 
fu  contento  et  promisegli  d'aspettarlo.     Onde  avvenne  cha   ' 
Bucciuolo  per  non  perder  tompo  se  n'ando  al  maestro  suo  et  ] 
disse,  Io  mi  son  deliberato  d'aspettare  questo  niio  compagno  e  i 
parente  e  per6  voglio  che  vi  piaccia  d'insegnarmi  qualche  bella  I 
scienza  in  questo  tempo.     Rispose  il  maestro  ch'era  contento  e  I 
pro  gli  disse  Eleggi  quale  scienza  tu  vuoi  e  io  te  la  insegner6  I 
volentieri  e  Bucciuolo  disse  Maestro  mio  io  vorrei  apparare  J 
come  g'innamora  e  die  modo   si  liene.     Rispose  il  maestro  J 
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quasi  ridendo  Questo  mi  piace  e  non  potresti  Imver  trovato 
Ecienza  di  the  io  fosse  piu  contsnto  che  di  qiieala.  Et  per6 
vattene  domenica  mattma  alia  cliiesa  de  frati  niinori  quando 
vi  saraoDO  ragunate  lulte  le  doone  e  porrai  mente  se  ve 
n'ha  nesEuna  che  d  piaccia:  e  quando  I'havrai  trovata  »- 
guila  infino  che  tu  vegga  duve  e!la  sta,  e  poi  barua  da  me 
e  questa  sia  la  prima  parte  cb'io  voglio  clie  tu  appari.  Par- 
tissi  Bucciuolo  e  la  domenica  mattina  v?gnente  sendo  al  luogo 
de  frati  come  il  maestro  gli  haveva  detto  e  dando  d'occhio  tra 
quelle  donne  che  ve  n'erano  assai,  videvene  una  fra  raltre 
che  iDoIlo  gli  piaceva  perche  ella  era  assai  bella  e  vaga.  Per 
che  partendosi  la  donne  della  chieaa  Bucciuolo  le  tenne  dietro  e 
vide  e  apparo  la  casa  dov'ella  stava  ;  onde  la  donna  s'avvide 
che  questo  scolare  s  era  incominciato  a  innamorare  di  lei  e  Buc- 
ciuolo ritomo  al  maestro  e  disse  io  ho  fatto  cib  che  voi  mi  di- 
ceste  e  honne  veduta  una  che  molto  mi  piace.  Perche  il 
maestro  di  questo  pigliava  grandissimo  diletto  e  quasi  uccellava 
Bucciuolo  veggendo  la  scienza  ch'egli  voleva  apparare  gli  disse, 
Fa  che  tu  vi  passi  ogni  di  due  o  tre  volte  honestamente  e  hab- 
bia  sempre  gli  occhi  con  leco  e  guarda  che  tu  non  sia  veduto 
guardare  allei  ma  pigiiate  con  gli  occhi  quel  piacere  che  tu 
puoi  si  eh'ella  s'avvegga  che  tu  le  voglia  bene  et  poi  torna  da 
me.  Et  questa  sia  la  seconda  parte.  Bucciuolo  si  parti  dal 
maestro  e  comincio  saviamente  i  passare  da  casa  la  donna  si 
che  la  donna  s'avvide  certamente  ch'c'vi  passava  per  lei,  Ond' 
ella  cominci6  a  guardar  lui  talche  Bucciuolo  la  comiuci6  a  in- 
chinare  saviamente  et  ella  lui  piu  e  piu  volte,  da  che  Bucciuolo 
_        s'avvide  che  la  donna  I'amava  :  per  la  qual  cosa  il  tutto  riferi 

■  al  maestro,  e  essogli  rispose  e  disse.  Questa  mi  piace  e  son 
I  coQtento  e  hai  saputo  ben  fare  insino  k  qui ;  hor  conviene  che 
I       tu  trovi  modo  di  farle  parlare  a  una  di  queste  che  vanno  ven- 

■  dendo  per  Bologna  veli  e  borse  e  altre  cose.  Et  mandale  4 
I  dire  come  tu  se'suo  servidore  e  che  non  e  persona  al  mondo  a 
I  cui  tu  voglia  meglio  che  allei  e  che  tu  faresti  volentieri  cosa 
I       che  le  piaccsse  :  e  udirai  com'ella  ti  dira.     Et  pot  secondo 
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cU'ella  ti  manila  rispondendo  toma  da  me  e  dimmelo  :  et  io  ti 
diro  quel  die  tu  liabbia  a  fare.  Bucciuolo  subito  si  parti  e 
trovo  una  merciaiuola  ch'era  tutto  atta  a  quelle  ufficio  e  ri  le 
disse.  lo  voglio  che  voi  mi  facciate  un  gmDdisEiino  servigio  et 
io  vi  paghero  gi  die  sarete  contenta.  Rispose  la  merciaiuola 
io  fare*  cio  che  voi  mi  direte  pero  ch'io  non  ci  sono  per  altro  se 
non  per  guadagnare.  Bucciuolo  !e  dono  due  fiorini  e  diase  Io 
voglio  che  voi  andiate  hoggi  una  volta  in  una  via  die  si  chiama 
la  Mascarella  ove  sta  una  giovane  che  si  chiama  madonna  Gii*- 
vanna  alia  quale  io  voglio  meglio  chca  persona  die  al  mundo 
sia  e  voglio  che  voi  me  le  raecommandiate  e  che  voi  le  diciate 
ch'io  farei  volentieri  eosa  che  le  piacesse.  E  intorno  a  cio 
ditele  quelle  dolci  parole  ch'io  so  le  saprete  dire  :  e  di  questo 
vi  prego  quanto  io  so  e  posso.  Disse  la  vecchietta,  lasciate 
fare  k  me  ch'io  piglierfi  il  tempo.  Rispose  Bucciuolo,  Andate 
ch'io  v'aspetto  qui.  Et  ella  subitamente  si  mosse  con  un  pa- 
uiere  di  sue  merce  e  andonnc  a  questa  donna  e  trovolla  a  scdere 
in  sull'uscio  e  salutolla  e  poi  le  disse  Madonna  havrei  io  cosa 
tra  queste  mie  mercantie  che  vi  piacesse  ?  prendet^ne  ardita- 
mente  pur  che  ve  ne  piaccia.  Et  cosi  ai  pose  A  sedere  con  lei 
e  comincioUe  k  mostrare  e  veli  e  borse  e  cordclle  e  speech!  e 
altre  cose.  Perclie  vcduto  molte  cose,  molto  le  piacque  una 
borsa  die  v'era :  ond'ella  disse  S'io  liavess  danari  io  comprerei 
volentieri  questa  borsa.  Disse  ia  merciaiuola,  Madonna  p'ooa 
vi  bisogna  guardare  i  cotesto:  prendete  se  e'e  cosa  che  vi 
piaccia  pero  cb'egli  e  pagato  ogni  cosa.  La  donna  si  mara- 
vigUi)  udendo  le  parole  e  veggendosi  fare  tante  amorcvolezze 
^  costei  e  disse  Madonna  mia  che  volete  voi  dire  P  Che  parole 
son  queste?  La  vecchietta  quasi  lagrimando  disse,  io  ve  lo 
diro.  Egli  e  vero  die  un  giovane  che  ha  nome  Bucciuolo  mi 
ci  ha  mandata  ;  il  quale  v'ama  e  vuolvi  raeglio  che  a  persona 
che  sia  al  mondo.  Et  non  ^  cosa  che  potesse  fare  per  voi  die 
non  facesae  ;  e  dicemi  che  Dio  non  gH  potrebbe  fare  maggior 
gratia  che  essergli  commandalo  da  voi  qualche  cosa.  E  ia 
verity  e'  mi  pare  ch'c'  si  consumi  tuLtu ;  tant'e  la  voglia  ch^egli 
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ha  di  parlarvi ;  e  forse  io  non  vidi  mai  il  piu  <!a  bene  giovane 
di  lui.  La  Donna  udendo  le  parole  ei  fece  tutto  di  color  ver- 
miglio  e  volsesi  a  costei  e  disse  ae  non  fosse  ch'io  vi  risguardo 
per  aniore  dell'  honor  mio  io  vi  governerei  si  die  trista  vi  farei. 
Come  non  ti  vergognitu  sozza  vecchia  di  venire  ik  una  buona 
donna  a  dire  queste  parole  ?  che  trista  ti  faccia  Dio.  E  in 
questa  parola  la  giovane  prese  la  stanza  dell'uscio  per  volerle 
dare,  et  disse  Se  tu  ci  torn!  mai  piu  io  governero  si  che  tu  non 
sarai  mai  da  vedere.  Perchc  la  vecchietta  fu  presta  e  subito 
prese  le  cose  sue  spicchia  et  venneaaene  con  Dio  e  hebbe  una 
grandtsaima  paura  di  noii  provare  quella  stanga  et  non  si  tenne 
sicura  insino  ch'ella  non  guinse  il  Bucciuolo.  Come  Bucciuolo 
la  vide  la  domando  di  novelle  e  come  il  fatto  stava.  Risijose 
la  vecchietta,  Sta  male  per  cio  ch'io  non  hebbi  mai  la  maggior 
paura :  e  in  conclusione  ella  non  ti  vuole  ne  udire  ne  vedere. 
Et  se  non  fosse  ch'io  fui  presta  k  partirmi,  io  havrei  forse  pro- 
vato  d'una  atanga  ch'ella  haveva  in  mano.  Quanto  per  mi  io 
nnn  intendo  piu  tornarvi ;  e  anche  consigUo  te,  che  non  t'im- 
pacci  piu  in  questi  fatti.  Bucciuolo  rimaae  tutto  aconsolato  et 
subito  ae  n'ando  al  maeatro  et  disse  cio  die  gli  era  incoutrato. 
II  maestro  Io  conforto  et  disse  non  lemere  Bucciuolo  die  I'albero 
non  cade  per  un  colpo.  Et  pero  fa  che  tu  vi  passi  atasera  et 
pon  mente  che  viso  ella  ti  fa  et  guarda  s'ella  ti  pare  corucciata 
6  no  et  tornamelo  a  dire.  Mossesi  Bucciuolo  e  andii  verso  la 
casadove  stave  quella  aua  donna  :  la  quale  quando  Io  vide  ve< 
nire  subitamente  chtamo  una  sua  fancuilla  et  dissele  fa  che  tu 
vada  dietro  a  quel  giovane  et  digli  per  mia  parte  che  mi  venga 
stasera  ^  parlare  et  non  falli,  Perdie  la  fanticdia  ando  k 
quelle,  et  disse,  Messere  "lice  Madonna  Giovanna  che  voi  veg- 
niate  stasera  infino  allei ;  peri  ch'ella  vi  vuol  parlare.  Mara- 
vigliossi  Bucciuolo  e  poi  le  rispose  et  disse  Dille  ch'io  vi  verro 
volentieri  :  e  subito  torn6  al  maestro  e  disse  come  il  fatto  atava. 
Di  che  il  maeatro  si  maraviglio  e  in  se  medesimo  hebbe  aospetto 
die  quella  non  fosae  la  donna  sua  coni'ella  era :  et  disac  a 
Bucciuolo  Bene  andravi  tu?  diase  Bucciuolo  ai  bene.     Rispose 
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il  maestru  fa  che  quando  tu  vi  vai  tu  faccia  ta  via  ritto  quinci. 
Disse  Bucciuolo  sara  fatto ;  e  partissi.  Era  questa  giovaae 
niogUe  del  maestro,  et  Bucciuolo  doI  aapeva  e'l  maestro  n'ha- 
veva  gia  presa  gelosia  perclie  egU  dormiva  il  veriio  alia  scuola 
per  leggere  la  nott«  a  g1i  scolaii,  e  la  donna  sua  si  stava  sola 
ella  e  la  fante,  II  maestro  disse  lo  non  vorrei  che  cestui  ha- 
vesse  apparato  alle  inie  spese  et  pertanto  lo  vuo  sapere.  Perche 
veneodo  la  sera  Bucciuolo  allui,  disse  maestro  io  va  Disse  il 
maestro  Va  e  sia  savio.  Soggiusse  Bucciuolo  Lasciate  fare  a 
me  et  partissi  dal  maestro :  et  liavevasi  messo  in  dosso  una 
buona  panciera,  et  sotto  il  braccio  una  giusta  spada,  e  allato 
uii  buon  coltello ;  e  non  aodava  come  ismemorato.  II  maestro 
come  Bucciuolo  fu  partito  si  gli  awio  dietro,  e  di  tutto  questu 
Bucciuolo  non  sapeva  itiente  ;  il  quale  giugiiendo  alVuscio  della 
donna  come  lo  tocco  la  douna  si  gli  aperse  e  miselo  deiitro. 
Quando  il  maestro  s'avvide  che  questa  era  la  doima  sua  venne 
tutto  meno  e  disse  or  veggo  bene  die  costui  ha  apparato  alle  mie 
spese  e  si  penso  d'ucciderlo  e  ritorn5  alia  scuola  e  accatto  una 
spada  et  ud  coltello  e  con  molta  furia  fu  tomato  a  casa  con 
animo  di  fare  villania  a  Bucciuolo  :  e  giunto  aH'uscio  comincio 
con  molta  fretta  4  bussare.  La  donna  era  a  sedere  al  fuoco 
con  Bucciuolo  e  sentendo  bussar  Tuscio  subitamente  si  pensd 
che  fosse  il  maestro  e  prcse  Bucciuolo  e  nascose  lo  sotto  ua 
monte  di  panni  di  bucato,  i  quali  non  erauo  ancora  rasciutti 
e  per  lo  tempo  gli  haveva  r&gunati  in  su  una  tavola  a  pie 
d'una  finestra.  Poi  corse  all'uscio  e  domando,  chi  era.  Ris- 
pose  il  maestro ;  Apri  die  tu  lo  potrai  ben  sapere  mala  femina 
che  tu  aei.  La  donna  gli  aperse  et  veggendolo  con  la  spada 
disse  Oime  signer  mio  ch'e  questo  ?  disse  il  maestro  Ben  lo  sai 
tu,  chi  tu  hai  in  casa.  Disse  la  donna,  Trista  me  che  di  tu  ? 
sei  tu  fuori  dclla  memoria  ?  cercate  cio  che  c'e  ;  e  se  voi  ci 
trovate  persona  sqiiartatemi.  Come  comincierei  io  hora  a  far 
quello  ch'io  non  fei  mai?  guardale  signor  mio  che'l  nemico 
non  vi  facesse  veder  cosa  che  voi  perdeste  Tanima.  II  maestro 
fece  accendere  un  turchietto  e  comincio  h  cercare  uelta  cella 
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tra  1p  botti ;  e  poi  se  ne  venne  suso,  et  cerr6  tutta  la  camera 
et  sotto  il  letto  et  mise  la  spada  per  lo  saccone  tutto  forandolo : 
e  brevemente  e'cerco  tutta  la  camera  et  non  lo  seppe  trovare. 
Et  la  donna  sempre  gli  era  allato  col  lume  !n  mano  et  spesse 
volte  diceva  Maestro  mio  spgnatevi  che  percerto  il  nemico  di 
Dio  v'ha  tentato  e  havvi  mosso  a  vedere  quello  che  mai  non 
protrebbe  essere  :  che  s'io  havessi  pelo  addosso  che'l  pensasse 
io  ra'ucciderei  io  stessa.  Et  pero  vi  priego  per  Dio  che  voi 
non  vi  lasciate  t«ntare.  Perche  il  mae§tro  veggcndo  ch'e'non 
v'era  e  udendo  le  parole  dclla  donna  quasi  se'l  eredette ;  e 
poco  stante  egli  spense  il  lume  e  andossene  alia  scuola,  Onde 
la  donna  subito  serro  I'uscio  e  cavO  Bucduolo  di  eotto  i  pani  e 
acceee  un  gran  fuoco  e  quivi  cenarouo  un  grosso  e  grasso 
capoDO  e  hebbero  di  parecclii  ragioni  vino  e  cosi  cenarono  di 
grandissimo  vantaggio.  Disse  la  donna  piu  volte  vedi  che 
questo  mio  marito  non  ba  pcnsato  niente.  E  dopo  inolta  festa 
e  soiazzo  la  donna  lo  prese  per  mano  e  menollo  nella  camera  a 
con  molta  allegrezza  s''andarDno  a  letto  e  in  quella  notte  si 
dicdero  quel  piacere  cbe  I'una  parte  e  I'altra  volse  rendendo 
piu  e  piu  volte  I'uno  airaltro  pace.  Et  passata  la  desiata  notte 
venne  il  giorno  :  perche  Bucciuolo  si  levo  et  disse  Madonna  io 
mi  vuo  partire :  vorrestemi  voi  commandar  niente  ?  disse  la 
donna  Si  che  tu  ci  torni  stasera.  Disse  Bucciuolo  sara  fatto : 
e  preso  commiato  usci  fuori  e  andosseue  alia  scuola  et  disse  al 
maestro  Io  v'ho  da  fa  ridere.  Rispose  il  maestro,  come? 
Disse  Bucciuolo  Hiersera  poi  che  fui  in  casa  eolei  et  eccoti  il 
marito  e  cerc6  tulta  la  casa  et  non  mi  seppe  trovare :  ella 
m'haveva  nascoso  sotto  un  monte  di  panni  di  bucato,  1  quali 
non  eranoanchora  rasciutti.  Et  brevemente  la  dunim  seppe  si 
hen  dire  ch'egli  se  n'ando  fuori :  talche  noi  poi  cenammo  d'un 
grosso  capone  e  beemo  di  fini  vini  con  la  maggior  festa  e  alle- 
grezza  che  voi  vedeste  mai :  et  cosi  ci  demmo  vita  et  tempo 
enfino  a  di,  Et  perche  io  ho  poco  dormito  tulta  notte  mi 
voglio  ire  a.  riposare  :  perch'io  le  promisi  di  ritornarvi  stasera. 
Disse  il  maestro  fa  che  quando  tu  vi  vai  tu  mi  faccia  motto. 
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Bucciuolo  dUse  Volentieri  e  poi  si  parti  e'l  maestro  rimase 
tutto  infianiniato  die  per  dolore  non  trovava  luogo  e  in  tutto  il 
di  non  pote  leggere  lettione  tanto  liaveva  il  cuore  afflitto :  et 
pensossi  di  giugnerlo  la  sera  vegnentc  e  accatt^  una  panciera  e 
una  cervelliera.  Come  tempo  fu  Bucciuolo  non  sapendo  nient£ 
di  questo  fatto  puramente  se  n'ando  al  maestro  et  disse  io  v6. 
Disse  il  maestro  va  e  toroa  quinci  domattina  a  dirmi  come  tu 
liavrai  fatto.  Rispose  Bucciuolo  il  faro  e  subito  8'avvic>  serso 
la  casa  delta  donna.  II  maestro  subito  tolse  I'arme  sua  e  use) 
dietro  h.  Bucciuolo  quasi  prusso  presso  :  et  pensava  di  guignerlo 
sull'uscio.  La  donna  che  stava  attenta  subito  gli  aperse  e 
miselo  dentro  et  serri  I'uscio  e*I  maestro  subito  giunse  et  co- 
niinuio  a  bussare  e  k  fare  un  gran  romore.  La  donna  sublta- 
mcnt«  spense  il  lume  e  niise  BucciuoU  dietro  a  se  ti  aperse 
Tuscio  e  abbraccio  il  marito  e  con  I'altro  braccio  mise  fuori 
Bucciuolo  cbe'l  marito  non  se  n'avvide.  Et  poi  comincio  a 
gridare,  Accori'huonio,  accor'liuomo  che'l  maestro  e  impazzato ; 
et  parte  il  teneva  strelto  abbracciato.  I  vitini  sentendo  questo 
romore  corsero  et  veggendo  il  maestro  essere  cosi  armato  e 
udendo  la  donua  die  diceva  Tenetelo  ch'egli  ^  impazzato  per 
lo  troppo  studiare,  avisaronsi  e  se'l  eredettero  ch'e'  fosse  fuor 
deila  niemoria:  et  cominciarongji  &  dire.  Eh  maestro  che 
vuul  dtr  questo?  andatevi  su'l  letto  a  riposarc,  non  v'aBaticate 
piu.  Disse  il  maestro  come  mi  vuo  io  riposare  quaudo  questa 
mala  feniiiia  ha  uno  liuomo  in  casa  e  io  ce  lo  vide  entrare  ? 
disse  la  donna,  Tristala  vita  miadomandate  tuttiquesti  vicini 
se  mai  s'avvidero  pur  d'un  mal  atto  di  me,  Risposero  tutte  le 
dunne  et  gli  huomiui  Maestro  non  habbiate  pensiero  di  cotesto 
peiu  che  mai  non  nacque  la  miglior  donna  di  coatei  ne  la  piu 
costuinata  ne  con  la  miglior  fama.  Disse  il  maestro,  Come, 
che  io  le  vidi  eutrare  uno;  e  so  che  cV  entrato.  In  tanto  ven- 
nero  due  fratelli  della  donne;  per  cii'ella  subito  comincio  a 
piagnere  et  disse  fratelli  miei  questo  mio  marito  ^  impazzato  e 
dice  ch'iu  ho  iu  ca&a  uoo  huuino  e  non  mi  vuole  se  non  morta : 
e  vui  sapete  bene  so  io  sono  stata  femiua  da  quelle  uuvelle.     I 
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fratelli  dissero.  Noi  ci  maravigliamo  come  voi  chiamate  questa 
nostra  sorella  mala  femina  :  e  che  vi  move  piu  hora  che  I'altre 
volte  essendo  stata  con  voi  tanto  tempo  quanto  ell*d  ?  Disse  il 
maestro  lo  vi  so  dire  che  c^e  uno  in  casa  et  io  I'ho  visto.  Ris- 
posero  i  fratelli.  Or  via,  cerchiamo  se  c^d  :  et  se  ci  ha  noi  faremo 
di  lei  si  fieitta  chiarezza  et  daremle  si  fatta  punitione  che  voi 
sarete  contento.  E  I'uno  di  loro  chiam6  la  sorella  et  disse 
dimmi  il  vero  hacci  tu  persona  nessuna  in  casa  ?  Rispose  la 
donna  oime  che  di  tu  ?  Christo  me  ne  guardi,  et  diemi  prima 
la  morte  innanzi  ch*io  volessi  haver  pelo  che*l  pensasse.  Oime 
hxei  hora  quello  che  non  fe  mai  nessuna  di  casa  nostra?  non 
ti  vergogni  tu  pure  a  dirmelo  ?  Di  che  il  fratello  fu  molto  con- 
tento e  col  maestro  insieme  cominciarono  k  cercare.  II  maestro 
se  n'and6  di  subito  a  questi  panni  et  venne  forando  contendendo 
con  Bucciuolo  o  vero  credendo  che  Bucciuolo  vi  fosse  dentro. 
Disse  la  donna.  Non  vi  dico  io  ch^egli  e  impazzato  a  guastare 
questi  panni  ?  Tu  non  gli  facesti  tu.  E  cosi  s'awidero  i  fra- 
telli che'l  maestro  era  impazzato :  e  quando  egli  hebbero  ben 
cerco  cio  che  v^era  non  trovando  persona  disse  I'uno  dei  fratelli. 
Costui  ^  impazzato:  e  I'altro  disse  maestro  in  buona  fe 
maestro  voi  fate  una  grandissima  villania  h  fare  questa  nostra 
sorella  mala  femina.  Perche  il  maestro  ch'era  infiammato  et  sa- 
peva  quel  ch'era  comincio  adirarsi  forte  di  parole  con  costoro  et 
sempre  teneva  la  spada  ignuda  in  mano ;  onde  costoro  presero  un 
buon  bastone  in  mano  per  uno  e  bastonarono  il  maestro  di  van- 
taggio  in  modi  che  gli  ruppero  quei  due  bastoni  adosso  et  lo  in- 
catenarono  come  matto  dicendo  ch'egli  era  impazzato  per  lo 
troppo  studiare  et  tutta  notte  lo  tennero  legato ;  et  eglino  si 
dormirono  con  la  loro  sorella.  Et  la  mattina  mandarono  per  lo 
medico,  il  qual  gli  fece  fare  un  letto  k  pie  del  fuoco ;  et  com- 
mando che  non  gli  lasciassero  favellare  k  persona,  e  che  non  gli 
rispondessero  k  nulla  et  che  lo  tenessero  a  dieta  tanto  ch'egli 
rassottigliasse  la  memoria ;  et  cosi  fu  fatto.  La  voce  andd  per 
Bologna  come  questo  maestro  era  impazzato  e  a  tutti  ne  in- 
cresceva  dicendo  I'un  con  I'altro  Per  certo  io  me  n'avvide  in- 
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fino  hieri  percioch'e'  non  poteva  leggere  la  lettion  nostra. 
Alcuno  diceva,  lo  lo  vidi  tutto  mutare  :  si  die  per  tutti  si  di- 
c^va  ch'egli  era  impazzato  e  cosi  si  ragunarono  per  andarlo  a 
visitare.  Bucciuoli  non  sapondo  niente  di  queslo  venoe  alia 
Bcuola  con  animo  di  dire  al  maestro  cio  clie  gli  era  intervenuto : 
e  giungendo  gli  fu  detto  come  il  maestro  era  impazzato.  Buc- 
ciuolo  se  ne  maraviglio  e  increbbegliene  assai  e  con  gli  altri 
insieme  I'aiidd  ih  visitare.  Et  giugnendo  alia  c.asa  del  maestro, 
Bucciuolo  si  comincio  4  fare  la  maggior  maraviglia  del  mondo 
e  quasi  venne  raeno  veggendo  il  fattrt  com'egli  stava.  Ma 
perche  nessuno  s'accorgesae  di  niente,  ando  dentro  con  gli  altri 
insieme.  Et  giugnendo  in  sulla  sala  vide  il  maestro  tutto  rotto 
e  incatenato  giacere  3u'l  ietto  a  pie  del  fuoco  per  che  tutti  gli 
scolari  si  condoUero  co'l  maestro  dicendo  che  del  caso  incresceva 
loro  forte.  Onde  tocco  ancho  a  Bucciuolo  a  fargU  motto,  et 
disse.  Maestro  mio  di  voi  m'incresce  quanto  di  padre  e  se  per 
me  si  puo  farcosa  che  vi  piaccia,  fate  di  me  come  di  figliuolo. 
Rispose  il  maestro  e  disse  Bucciuolo  Bucciuolo  vatti  con  Dio 
che  tu  hai  bene  apparato  alle  mie  spese,  Disse  la  donna  non 
date  cura  a  sue  parole  per6  die  egli  vagella  et  non  sa  cio 
ch'egli  slesBO  si  favella.  Partissi  Bucciuolo,  e  venne  a  Pietro 
Paolo,  e  disse  Fratello  mio  fatti  con  Dio  pero  ch'io  ho  tanto 
apparato  che  non  voglio  piu  apparare,  et  cosi  si  parti  et  tor- 
noesi  a  Roma  con  buona  ventura. 
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[Translation.] 

Wlien  the  novel  was  finished,  Snlurnfna  beg:in  to  speak  ihiix.  Much 
liath  this  story  pleased  me,  coDsideriiig  hU  lirmneu,  who  had  io  his  arnui 
her  whom  he  had  so  long  desired  ;  and,  had  1  b«en  in  his  place,  I  know  not 
what  1  should  have  dune.  Neverlhelesn,  1  will  relate  to  thee  ■  story, 
whii'h  I  think  must  ueeds  please  thee  ;  and  she  bi'gaii  after  ihjs  faatiloa. 

There  were  at  Rome  in  the  Casn  1  Savelli  two  companions  and  partners, 
one  named  Bucciuolo,  and  the  other  Pietro  Piiolo,  both  of  good  family,  and 
tolerably  rich  in  the  goods  of  (his  world.  Wherefore  lliey  retolved  to  go  to 
study  al  Bologna,  one  of  llicm  wishing  to  learn  jiirispriideoce,  and  tlie 
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other  the  decretaN,  and  so  tbej  took  leave  of  their  p*reut>,  and  came  to 
Botogna ;  bene  they  look  lessons  each  id  the  branch  of  study  trbirli  be  bad 
choarD,  and  thus  thej'  coatinued  for  icme  time.  And,  as  you  know,  the 
decretals  are  of  less  rolume  thao  the  canon  Uw,  whereby  Bucciuolo,  who 
studied  the  former,  completed  his  studies  more  quickly  than  Pietro  Paolo, 
anil  so,  having  receiTed  his  conge,  he  puqKised  lo  return  home,  nod  lbu»  lie 
spoke  lo  Pielro  Paolo.  My  brother,  since  1  hove  received  my  lea»e  of  div 
parture,  I  am  determined  to  return  borne.  But  Pietro  Paolo  answered,  1 
pray  tbee  leave  me  nol  here,  but  lie  pleased  to  wall  for  me  this  niuler,  and 
in  the  spring  we  will  go  together.  Meanwhile  thou  wilt  be  able  to  learn 
some  other  science,  and  thus  thou  wilt  not  lose  lliy  lime.  With  this  Bue- 
ciuolo  was  content,  and  promised  to  wait  for  him.  Hence  it  came  to  pass, 
that  Bucciuolo,  not  to  lose  time,  went  to  bis  master,  and  said  I  lin\'e 
resolved  to  wait  for  this  my  companion  and  relation,  nnd  1  wish,  therefore, 
that  it  would  please  you  lo  teach  me  rarae  liberal  science  during  this  time. 
His  master  replied  that  he  was  willing  to  do  so,  bidding  bim  choose  wlint 
science  be  would,  and  be  would  teach  hira  willingly.  Whereupon  Buc- 
ciuolo said.  Master,  1  would  fain  learn  how  one  falls  in  love,  and  what 
order  should  be  taken  therefore.  The  master  answered  jestingly,  1  nm 
weil  pleased  with  (his,  nor  couldst  thou  have  chosen  a  subject  to  couleot 
me  better.  Wherefore  go  on  the  Sunday  morning  lo  the  church  of  the 
Minoriteswhenall  the  Indies  are  collected  there,  and  Ihere  consider  whelber 
theie  is  any  one  who  pleases  thee ;  and,  having  found  such  a  one,  follow 
her  to  learn  where  she  lives,  and  Ibcn  return  lo  me ;  and  take  this  as  the 
first  part  of  thy  lesson.  So  Bucciuolo  look  his  leave,  and  the  next  Sunday 
being  where  his  preceptor  had  commanded  bim,  and  looking  among  the 
ladies,  of  whom  there  were  many  there,  he  saw  oue  among  the  others  who 
pleased  him  much,  for  she  was  beautiful  and  charming.  Therefore,  when 
the  left  the  church,  Bucciuolo  kept  behind  her,  and  saw  and  took  note  of 
the  house  in  which  she  dwelt.  Hereby  the  lady  saw  that  he  had  begun  lo 
he  in  love  with  her,  and  he  returned  to  his  master,  and  said,  I  have  done 
as  you  bade  me,  and  have  seen  one  amoug  the  laihe^  who  pleaws  me  much. 
Wherefore  the  master  nas  mightily  pleased,  and,  considering  the  science 
which  Bucciuolo  was  desirous  of  learning,  he  played  with  him  as  a  fowler 
with  a  bird.  And  he  said  lo  him,  contrive  to  paJM  before  ber  house  two  or 
Ibree  times  every  day,  aud  keep  thy  eyes  open,  and  watch  ber,  but  so  that 
DO  one  may  see  Ihee  watching,  enjoying  all  that  il  is  possible  with  ibyeycs 
alone  to  enjoy,  and  giving  her  to  understand  thy  good  will  towards  her,  and 
then  reluri)  to  me ;  and  let  this  be  the  second  part  of  thy  lesson.  Bucoiuolu 
look  leave  of  his  master,  and  began  cautiously  to  pass  backwards  and  for- 
wards before  her  honse,in  such  manner  thai  she  saw  for  certain  that  he  did 
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so  for  the  sake  of  her.  Wherefore  she  began  to  look  upou  liim  bo,  iLat 
Biirciuolo  begnn  discreetly  to  bow  to  her,  and  ihe  lady  to  him  several 
titnes,  so  thai  he  perceived  tliat  ahe  begnn  already  to  be  in  love  with  liim, 
and  all  this  he  related  to  his  master,  who  thus  replied  to  him. 

This  pleases  me  well, and  I  am  satisfied  with  thee,aijd  thou  hast  hitherto 
peiformed  thy  part  well.  Now  must  thou  find  means  of  briuging  to  speech 
of  her  one  of  those  women  who  go  about  Bologna,  selliog  veils  aiid  purse*, 
and  such  like  matters.  By  her  send  word  to  llie  lady  that  thou  art  devoted 
to  her,  and  lliat  there  ia  do  one  in  the  world  lo  whom  Ihou  dost  so  wish 
well,  and  (bat  Ihou  woilldst  willingly  do  something  which  should  give  her 
pleasure.  Tliou  wilt  theu  hearwhatshe  will  say  lo  lliee;  and  as  she  shall 
answer,  return  and  tell  me,  and  1  will  tell  thee  what  thou  must  do  further. 

Bucciuolo,  therefore,  departed,  aud  found  a  pedlar  womau,  just  siicb  a 
one  as  his  purpose  required,  and  said  lo  her :  I  wish  you  lo  do  me  a  great 
service,  for  which  I  will  pay  you  in  such  sort  that  you  shall  be  well  pleased. 
The  woman  replied,  I  will  do  as  you  require  of  me :  seeing  I  am  here  for 
no  other  purpose  but  lo  make  my  gain.  Bucciuolo  ^ve  her  two  florins, 
aud  said  to  her,  I  wish  you  lo  go  to-day  lo  a  street  called  La  Mascarella, 
where  lives  a  young  lady,  by  name  Madonna  Giovanna,  whom  1  love  belter 
than  any  one  else  In  the  world)  and  to  whom  1  wish  that  you  should  com- 
mend me,  and  say  to  her  that  I  would  willingly  do  somewhat  which  should 
be  Tor  her  pleasure.  And  say  to  her  on  this  matter  such  sweet  words  as  I 
know  you  can  well  say  :  and  for  all  this  I  beseech  you  as  much  as  in  me 
lies.  The  old  woman  repUed,  Leave  all  to  me,  for  I  will  find  a  time  for  doing 
all  this. 

He  replied  Go,  and  I  will  wail  for  you  here.  And  she  forthwith  set  out 
with  a  basket  of  ber  wares,  and  went  lo  this  lady,  whom  she  found  sitting 
at  lier  door,  aud,  saluting  lier.she  said  lo  her.  My  lady,  is  there  any  tbiiif; 
among  these  my  wjres  that  would  please yiiu;  take  without  doubling  what- 
ever you  will.  And  hereupon  she  sat  down  beside  her,  and  be(;aD  to 
show  her  veils,  and  purses,  and  ribbons,  and  mirrors,  and  other  things. 
When  she  had  looked  at  many  things,  she  was  taken  with  a  purse  wbieh 
was  there,  aud  ahe  said,  if  I  had  the  money  1  would  willingly  buy  tlii« 
purse.  The  pedlar  woman  replied.  Madam,  there  is  do  need  lo  stand  upon 
that :  lake  what  you  please,  for  all  is  paid  for.  The  ludy  wondered  hearing 
these  words,  and  seeing  herself  treated  with  so  much  show  of  good  will,  aud 
said.  What  do  you  mean,  madam,  and  what  words  are  these !  The  old 
lady,  half  crj  iug,  said,  I  will  tell  you.  lu  very  truth,  a  young  ^ntleman 
named  Bucciuolo  has  sent  me  to  you,  who  loves  you,  and  wishes  you  better 
thau  any  body  in  this  world ;  there  ii  nothing  that  be  could  do  for  you 
which  he  would  not  do :  aud  he  has  lold  me  that  no  greater  happiness  ocxikl 
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Bt  least  I  will  know  whetber  it  is  so.  So  Bucciuolo  coming  lo  him  in  the 
evening,  said  to  bim.  Master,  I  am  goin^,  and  he  replied  Go,  and  be  pru- 
deut.  Truit  to  me,  said  his  scholar,  and  departed,  having  put  on  a  shirt  of 
mail,  and  with  a  good  sword  uiider  his  arm,  and  a  knife  by  his  side;  and 
be  went,  taking  good  heed  how  he  was  going.  When  be  was  gone,  the 
master  set  out  after  him,  but  of  all  ibis  the  scholar  knewootbiDg;  and,  ar- 
riving at  the  house  of  the  lady,  be  knocked,  aad  was  immediately  let  la. 
When  the  master  saw  that  this  was  indeed  his  wife,  he  was  ready  to 
Bwoon  wilh  vexation, and  said.  Now  [  see  that  he  has  been  learniagat  mj 
expense ;  and  he  thought  to  slay  him,  and  returned  to  the  school  to  put  o» 
a  snord  and  a  dagger,  and  returned  In  great  rage  lo  the  house  with  lbs 
mind  to  do  Bucciuolo  a  grievous  injury :  and,  when  he  came  to  the  doer, 
he  knocked  in  great  baste.  The  lady  was  silting  with  Bucciuolo  by  UlS 
fire,  and,  bearing  the  door  so  suddenly  assaulted, she  imagined  that  it  must 
be  her  husband,  and  took  and  bid  her  lover  under  a  heap  of  clolbes  from 
the  washing,  which  were  not  yet  fully  dry,  and  bad  been  thrown  fur  a,  time 
on  a  table  under  a  window.  Then  she  ran  to  the  door  to  ask  who  wa« 
there,  to  which  her  husband  replied.  Open  the  door,  for  thou  knowest  well 
enough  who  It  is,  wretched  woman.  So  she  opened  to  him,  and  aeeiog  hi* 
•word,  cried  out,  O,  my  lord,  what  is  this  (  The  master  replied.  Thou  very 
well  knowest;  who  is  it  thou  hast  in  the  bouse  f  The  lady  said,  Alas  for 
thee,  art  thou  out  of  ibymindf  search  if  there  is  any  one  here,  and  if  tbera 
be  any  one  found  here,  cut  me  in  pieces :  how  sliould  I  begin  to  do  now 
what  I  never  did  in  my  life  before ;  take  care,  my  lord,  lest  the  liend  show 
you  somewhat  which  should  drive  you  from  your  right  mind.  The  mastw 
bade  her  liglit  a  torch,  and  began  to  look  in  the  cellar  among  the  barrels; 
then  he  came  up  stairs  and  looked  Ihroiigb  all  the  bedchamber,  and  under 
the  bed,  and  put  his  sword  into  ihe  mattress,  piercing  it  in  all  directions. 
In  short,  he  searched  the  whole  chamber,  but  could  not  find  what  besought. 
The  lady  stood  by  him  all  Ibe  while  with  the  light  in  ber  hand,  and  said 
from  time  to  time.  Cross  yourself,  sir,  for  surely  the  enemy  of  God  ha* 
tempted  you,  and  moved  you  to  see  Ihe  thing  which  could  never  he ;  for.if 
I  had  a  hair  on  my  body  that  could  think  of  sucli  a  thing,  I  would  slay  my- 
self; and,  Iberefore,  I  pray  you  for  God's  sake  resist  this  lemptation,  Tbt 
master  seeing  that  there  was  no  one  there,  and  hearing  the  lady'*  word^ 
was  in  some  sort  persuaded  that  the  spoke  the  truth,  wherefore  he  put  out 
the  lamp,  and  went  back  again  lo  the  school,  Hereupon  the  lody  quioktj 
locked  the  door,  and  took  out  Bucciuolo  from  hi«  hiding-place,  and  lighted 
B  great  lire,  and  there  they  prepared  for  supper  a  fine  and  fat  capon,  and 
had  wine  to  match  it.  and  tbui  they  supped  -iptendldly.  The  Udy  nid 
severs!  limes.  Look,  this  husband  of  mine  has  gone,  and  suspects  nolbinff. 
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Aud  after  .much  feasting  aDdmerrioieDl,  the  lady  took  liiot  by  tbe  hand  and 
led  liim  into  the  chamber. 

But  the  day  came;  wherefore  Bucciudo  rose  and  Baid,LaiIf  I  must  go; 
but  have  yoa  any  commands  for  me !  she  answered.  Yea,  that  thou  shouhlst 
return  Ibis  evening.  It  shall  be  bo,  said  Bucciuolo,  and,  taking  hii  leave, 
be  went  to  the  school,  and  said  to  his  masler,  I  have  wherewithal  to  make 
youlaugh.  Howlsaidhe.  Bucciuolo  replied.  Yesterday, when  I  wasia  the 
boiise  of  her  yon  wol  of,  behold  you  her  husband  comes  and  searches  all 
the  house  and  cannot  find  me,  for  she  had  hidden  me  under  a  heap  of  wet 
clothes  from  (he  wash  ;  and,  in  short,  she  contrived  to  deceive  him  so  welt, 
that  be  went  out;  and  thenwc  supped  on  a  fat  capon  and  the  best  of  nines, 
and  had  such  feasting  as  you  never  saw :  and  thus  we  amused  ourselves 
till  dawn  of  day.  Aud  as  1  have  slept  but  little  all  nighl,  I  will  go  to  sleep 
now ;  for  1  promised  her  to  return  this  evening.  Tlie  roaster  said,  Wheu 
(hnu  goesi,  let  me  know  of  it.  He  said.  With  aU  my  heart,  and  so  went 
away,  and  the  master  remained  all  inflamed  with  jealousy,  aud  so  troubled 
thai  he  could  not  for  very  grief  lecture  to  his  scholars.  However,  he  thought 
to  calch  his  enemy  the  coming  evening,  and  provided  himself  with  a  shirt 
of  mail  aud  a  head-piece.  When  the  time  was  come,  Bucciuolo,  who  knew 
nothing  of  all  this,  went  in  Ids  simplicity  to  the  master,  and  !iaid  I  am  going : 
the  other  replied  Go,  and  come  and  tell  me  lo-morrow  morning  how  thou 
hast  sped.  Bucciuolo  replied  (hat  he  would  do  so,  and  straightway  set  out 
for  the  house  of  the  lady.  The  husband  took  his  arms  and  followed  him, 
almost  at  his  heels,  and  thought  to  catch  him  at  (he  dour,  but  the  lady  who 
was  waitiug,  and  saw  her  lover  arrive,  opened  to  him,  and  locked  him  in. 
When  the  master  came  he  knocked  at  the  door,  and  made  a  great  noise, 
and  the  lady,  putting  out  the  light,  and,  putting  Bucciuolo  behind  her, 
opened  the  door,  and  put  her  arm  round  her  husband,  aud  with  the  other 
hand  pushed  her  lover  out  of  the  door,  without  her  husband's  perceiving  it. 
Then  she  began  to  cry  Help,  help,  the  masler  is  mad,  holdiag  him  tightly 
embraced  all  the  while.  The  ueigbbaurs  at  this  rumour  running  up,  and 
■eeiog  him  thus  armed,  and  hearing  the  lady  cry  out  that  be  was  mad  from 
overmuch  study,  imagined  that  it  was  as  she  said,  and  began  to  say  to  him 
What  is  this,  master  ?  go  to  bed  and  to  sleep,  and  do  not  disturb  yourself 
further.  He  said  How  should  I  goto  sleep  when  this  wretched  woman  hns  a 
man  in  the  house,  for  1  saw  him  go  in  myself!  Alas,  said  she,  ask  all  these  our 
the  neighbours  if  they  ever  saw  an  ill  act  of  mine.  All  the  women  and  men 
too  answered.  Master,  think  no  such  thing  as  this,  for  there  never  was  bom 
a  belter  woman,  nor  of  more  careful  conduct,  nor  of  better  fame.  How,  said 
be,  when  I  saw  him  go  in  with  my  own  eyes,  and  know  surely  that  he  is 
there?     Meanwhilecamein  the  lady's  two  brothers  ;  whereupon  she  begau 
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incoDtinent  to  weep,  and  said,  O  my  brothers,  this  husband  of  mine  is  mad, 
and  will  have  it  Ibat  I  have  a  man  in  the  bouae,  and  notliiag  will  satisty 
him  but  that  he  will  kill  me,  and  you  know  well  if  I  am  a  wunaD  to  dosuch 
a.  thing.  The  brothers  said  to  him,  II  is  a  wonderful  ibing  to  us  that  you 
should  call  our  sister  iacoulinent ;  and  we  marvel  what  moves  you  thereto 
now  of  all  times  when  she  has  been  yourwifesoloug.  But  the  master  only 
repeated,  1  tell  yuu  there  is  a  man  io  the  house,  and  I  saw  him.  The  bro- 
thers answered.  We  will  look,  and,  if  we  find  Jt  as  you  have  said,  we  will  w 
expose  and  punish  her,  that  you  shall  be  contented  ;  and  one  of  them  called 
his  sister,  and  said  to  her,  tell  me  truly  liasi  ihou  any  one  here  in  (be  house  t 
She  replied,  O  me,  what  is  it  lliou  askest  1  Christ  keep  me  therefrom,  and 
grant  tlial  I  may  die  before  I  have  a  part  of  me  that  could  think  such  a 
thing.  Oh  me,  should  I  do  what  no  woman  of  our  house  has  ever  done  t 
are  you  not  ashamed  even  to  apeak  of  such  a  thing  to  me  '.  Whereat  Ihe 
brother  was  well  pleased,  and  lliey  two  and  the  master  began  lo  search  lo- 
Setber.  The  master  went  straight  to  those  clothes,  pierci[ig  tbera  with  his 
aword,  fighting  with  Bucciuolo,  or  believiof;  at  least  that  be  was  among  the 
linen.  She  said,  did  I  not  (ell  you  he  was  mad ;  see  how  he  is  spoiling  the 
clothes  :  and  they,  seeing  what  he  did,  were  pertuaded  that  he  was  mad ; 
and  when  they  had  searchud  every  thing  there,  and  found  nothing,  one  of 
the  brothers  said  as  he  thought :  aod  the  other  said.  Master,  master,  in  good 
truth,  you  are  doing  a  shameful  thiug.to  be  making  out  our  sister  anaduU- 
leress.  Whereat  the  master,  who  was  enraged,  and  knew  how  much  be 
was  ill  the  right,  began  to  grow  very  angry  at  them,  all  the  while  holding 
his  naked  sword  In  his  hand )  wherefore  they  took  each  in  band  a  slout 
cudgel,  and  beat  him  till  they  broke  the  cudgels  over  his  back.  Ttiey  then 
chained  him  like  a  madman,  saying  Itial  he  bad  lost  his  senses  by  overmuch 
study,  and  kept  him  Iwund  all  that  night,  while  they  and  their  sister  went 
to  sleep.  And  in  the  morning  they  sent  for  the  physician,  who  (old  them 
to  make  him  a  bed  before  the  fire,  and  not  to  let  him  speak  to  any  body, 
Rud  that  they  should  give  him  no  answer  if  be  spoke,  but  should  keep 
him  on  low  diet  until  his  intellect  was  cleared  ;  all  which  was  done.  The 
rumour  went  through  Bologna  how  this  professor  had  gone  mad,  aud  all 
were  very  sorry  for  it,  one  saying  (o  another.  Indeed,  1  saw  this  yesterday, 
fur  he  could  not  give  us  our  lecture.  Another  said,  I  saw  bira  cbanga 
countenance  all  at  once.  So  all  agreed  that  be  was  Indeed  out  of  bis  sense*, 
aud  so  lliey  went  altogether  to  visit  him.  Bucciuolo,  knowing  nothing  of 
all  this,  came  lo  the  school,  meaning  to  tell  bis  master  what  had  happened 
to  him ;  but,  when  he  came  to  (be  school,  he  was  told  bow  the  master  had 
gone  out  of  his  seusea.  At  this  he  marvelled,  and  was  much  grieved,  and 
weul  along  wi(b  the  others  to  visit  him.    And  as  tliey  came  to  the  niKsler'a 
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H  houst',  Bucciuolo  was  more  oBtonisbed  than  ever  any  man  in  tlii«  uurld,  and 

H  was  ready  to  faiijt  geeing  how  l!ie  case  slwd  ;  but,  lliat  no  one  miRlit  per- 

I  eeive  any  thiiip,  be  went  in  together  with  the  others.     Andt-ommg  iu^llhe 

I  riNHD,  be  saw  the  master  all  bruiaed  and  cliaiued  lying  on  a  bed  before  ibe 

6re ;  nhereat  all  the  scholars  condoled  with  their  muster,  suyiug  buw  much 
they  were  grieved  to  see  this.  So  it  came  lo  Bucciuolo'ii  turn  to  say  some- 
thing also,  wbcrerore  he  said.  Master,  1  am  as  sorry  for  you  as  if  yau  were 
my  father,  and,  if  I  can  do  any  thing  for  your  pleasure,  dispose  of  me 
as  if  1  were  your  son.  The  master  answered,  Bucciuolo,  Bncciuoln,  go 
in  God's  name,  for  thou  bast  learnt  well  at  my  expense.  The  lady  said. 
Heed  not  bis  words,  for  be  is  wandering,  and  knows  not  wliat  he  is  saying. 
Biii.'ciuolo  took  his  leave,  and  came  to  Pielru  Paolo,  aud  said  lo  him. 
Brother,  make  ready  to  go  iu  God's  name,  for  I  have  learnt  su  much  that  1 
wish  to  learn  oo  more.     And  then  he  departed,  and  came  aafely  lo  Rome. 

No.  in. 

[The  foUonitig  story  ii  reprinted  froin  a  scarce  collecliou  of  early  Eoghsh 
tales,  eotilled,  "  The  Furluuate,  the  Deceived,  and  the  Unfortunate 
Lovers,"  4io.,  Lond.,  1632,  uf  which  there  are,  according  to  Sleevens, 
several  impressions.  One  of  a  much  later  date  is  preserved  in  Capell's 
Collection  at  Trinity  CoUeee,  Cambridge.  The  names  of  the  characters 
are  altered,  but  it  is  merely  an  abridged  translation  of  the  preceding 
article.] 

TW/KenA  went  to  study  at  Bologna,  m  Italy.  One  of  t htm 
would  needs  learn  of  a  Doctor  the  art  of  making  love.  The 
Doctor  taught  him,  but  it  was  at  his  cost.  For  his  scholar 
try'd  his  art  vpon  his  wife,  to  wliom  he  made  love  in  t/te 
manner  you  will  find  here  related. 

Two  young  gentlemen,  who  had  contracted  a  streight  bond 
_         of  friendship  togetlier,  went  lo  Bologna  to  study,  one  of  them 

■  the  Law,  the  other  Physick.  One  was  called  Lucius,  the  other 
I       Camillus.    Being  arrived  at  Bologna  they  lodg'd  together,  and 

■  appiy'd  themselves  witli  very  great  diligence  and  success  to  the 
H  Bcicncea  to  which  they  had  addicted  themselves.  In  fine  Ca- 
I  millus,  having  ended  his  studies  sooner  than  Lucius,  intended 
H  to  return  to  Rome;  and  had  infallibly  been  gone,  if  Lucius 
H      had  not  conjur'd  him,  by  all  the  tenderness  of  the  friendship 
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that  was  between  them,  to  stay  and  pass  away  the  winter  with 
him  there,  that  they  might  both  return  together  the  next 
spring.  To  be  sliort,  Camillus  yielded  to  Lucius  hia  intreaties, 
and  resolved  upon  staying.  But,  that  he  might  not  pass  away 
all  his  time  in  idleness,  he  liad  a  great  mind  to  learn  some 
other  science;  and,  in  order  to  this  design,  he  tlius  accosted 
his  professor.  The  friendship,  Doctor,  which  I  have  for  Lu- 
cius, obliges  me  to  stay  here  till  next  spring.  If  during  this 
time  you  will  do  me  the  kindness  to  instruct  me  in  some  noble 
science,  I  will  receive  your  instructions  with  joy,  and  it  may 
be  with  success.  Doubt  not  any  thing  on  my  part,  answer'd 
the  Doctor,  I  am  ready  to  teach  you  whatsoever  you  shall 
please  to  learn,  it  is  the  art  of  making  love,  reply'd  Camil- 
lus, which  I  desire  to  learn.  I  am  yet  but  a  novice,  and  I 
would  fain  acquire  a  handsom  air,  and  gentile  garb  of  gal- 
lantry. Ah  !  reply'd  again  the  Doctor,  this  is  a  noble  art  in- 
deed, an  art  which  hath  itg  rules  and  maxims,  and  which 
comes  very  near  to  poleticks.  It  is  a  science  wherein  I  cao 
safely  boast  my  self  an  expert  person ;  and,  if  you  have  a  mind 
to  become  as  great  a  proficient  as  my  self,  follow  my  precepts 
boldly.  I 

What  course  shall  I  then  take,  said  Camillus.  Qo,  answer'd  1 
the  Doctor,  one  morning  or  some  Festival  day,  to  the  Church 
of  the  Cordeliers,  at  the  time  of  High  Mass.  Take  particular 
cognisance  of  the  ladies  which  you  shall  see  there;  and,  as 
you  go  nut  of  the  Church,  follow  her  whom  you  like  best,  and 
lose  not  the  sight  of  her  til!  you  see  her  at  home.  When  yon  i 
have  housed  her,  come  to  me  again. 

Camillus  lost  no  time.     The  next  day  he  went  to  Church   I 
very  early  in  the  morning,  where  he  posted  himself  in  a  pla( 
very  commodious  to  see  the  ladies,  and  to  be  seen  of  them. 
He  took  notice  of  one  among  the  rest,  who  pleased  him  ex- 
tremely.    She  had  a  round  visage,  black  eyes,  a  brisk  and  ] 
delicate  complexion,  a  Httle  and  well  shaped  mouth,  a  bosom  1 
representing  two  globes  of  alabaster,  an  indifferent  stature,  I 
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and  well  compacted.  In  fine,  she  was  the  epitome  of  all  the 
charms  and  perfections  that  an  amorous  person  could  be  taken 
with.  He  went  out  of  the  Church  with  her,  and  lost  not  the 
sight  of  her,  till  she  was  enter 'd  into  her  house.  The  lady 
all  this  while,  who  had  taken  notice  in  the  Church  of  the 
amorous  glances  he  had  directed  to  her,  concluded  thereupon 
herself  to  be  the  object  of  his  inclination. 

Camillus  immediately  went  to  the  Doctor  to  take  new  mea- 
sures from  him.  Tiie  Doctor,  who  suspected  nothing  of  his 
own  wife,  heard  with  great  pleasure  the  report  his  disciple 
made  to  him  of  his  transactions.  In  fine,  he  advis'd  him  to 
make  two  or  three  turns  modestly  before  the  house  of  the  lady, 
whom  he  had  foUow'd.  As  soon  as  you  see  her,  said  he,  salute 
her  with  a  profound  respect,  to  meike  lier  understand  the  pas- 
sion which  you  have  for  her.  But  take  your  time,  and  do  it 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  discover'd  by  any  body  but  her 
self.     After  that,  come  again  to  me. 

The  lover  followed  his  masters  advice,  passed  modestly  be- 
fore the  ladies  house,  cast  his  secret  regards,  and  as  he  passed 
by,  took  the  liberty  to  salute  her.  Which  he  did  with  a  most 
profound  respect,  and  at  a  time  when  there  were  no  passengers 
in  the  street.  Camillus,  who  was  a  man  of  a  good  presence, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  please  this  lady.  She  cast  attentive 
regards  upon  hini,  and  return'd  his  salutation  with  a  sweet 
and  amiable  eye.  And  what  could  Camillus  conclude  from 
these  complaisances,  hut  that  this  lady  had  a  particular  love 
for  him  ?     And  indeed  he  found  himself  not  deceived. 

All  transported  witJi  joy,  he  went  to  inform  the  Doctor  of 
B  his  good  fortune.  The  Doctor  applauded  his  conduct,  and 
H  promis'd  him  a  prosperous  success.  And,  the  better  to  carry 
H  on  the  affair,  he  advised  him  to  an  amorous  letter  to  the 
H  lady,  and  to  intrust  it  in  the  hands  of  one  of  those  women 
H  who  use  to  go  from  house  to  liouse  to  vend  their  wares,  and 
H  under  that  pretext  are  easily  admitted  to  the  most  private 
H       coDceroE  of  the  ladies. 
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Camillus  immudiatfijy  put  pen  to  paper,  and  imptoy'*^  one 
of  these  female  letter-carriers.  She  undertook  the  business  > 
but  what  suucess  she  had  you  will  wonder  to  hear.  She  was 
so  far  from  making  much  of  this  woman,  that  she  treated  her 
witli  a  thousand  reproachful  expressions,  and  threw  the  letter 
in  her  face.  What  do  yuu  take  me  for?  said  she,  you  old 
wretch,  know  my  vertue  is  proof  against  all  your  stratagems. 
Vou  had  better  pack  away  with  speed,  and  must  not  hope  to 
find  here  the  penny-worths  you  gape  so  much  after. 

Tiie  poor  woman,  who  was  afraid  of  being  ill  handled,  as 
well  as  ill  treated  with  the  tongue,  packed  up  her  bag  and 
baggage,  and  away  she  trotted.  She  went  presently,  and 
gave  Camillus  an  account  of  her  success.  Who  was  not  a 
little  surprized  thereat,  and  concluded  from  thence,  that  this 
lady  was  too  severe  to  be  over  brought  to  his  bow. 

Upon  tliis  he  went  again  to  the  Doctor's  house,  and  with  a 
melancholy  tone  recounted  to  him  all  that  had  passed.  The 
Doctor  bid  him  not  be  troubled,  telling  him  that  the  tree  is 
not  fell'd  with  one  stroke,  and  advis'd  for  all  this  not  to  fail  to 
make  another  onset.  Go,  said  he,  again,  and  take  some  turns 
before  this  ladies  door,  and  observe  very  well  what  her  coun- 
tenance is  toward  you. 

So  said,  so  done.  Our  lover  takes  heart  of  grace,  and  pre- 
sently steers  his  course  again  to  his  mistresses  house.  The 
lady  no  sooner  saw  him,  but  she  commanded  her  chamber- 
maid to  go  after  him,  and  to  tell  him  from  her,  that  if  li© 
would  come  that  night  to  the  garden  door,  she  would  speak 
with  him.  The  maid,  staying  near  the  Church,  and  waiting 
his  coming  by,  desir'd  him  to  go  along  with  her  into  the 
Church,  for  that  she  had  something  of  importance  to  commu- 
nicate to  him.  Camillus,  though  somewhat  surprii'd,  however 
went  into  the  Church  after  the  maid.  Who,  taking  him  aside 
into  a  by-place,  told  him  what  she  had  to  impart  to  him  from 
her  lady,  and  deairM  him  of  all  loves  not  to  fail,  buing  pre- 
sent at  the  time  and  place  appointed.     Cauillub,  all  trans- 
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ported  with  joy,  assured  her  he  would  not  faiL  to  go  and  re- 
ceive her  ladies  comniands,  at  the  liour  slie  had  appouited  liiui. 
In  the  interim  he  return'd  to  his  Doctor,  to  rendtir  hiin  an 
account  of  what  had  passed,  and  to  make  him  a  partaker  of 
his  good  fortune.  It  was  at  this  time  that  tlie  Doctor  kept 
himself  up  close  in  the  academy,  because  the  days  being 
short,  be  was  obliged  to  read  to  his  scholars  by  night.  So 
that  Camillus  found  him  in  the  academy,  where  the  Doctor 
was  pleased  to  hear  the  success  of  this  last  adventure.  But, 
as  he  was  a  jierson  naturally  inclin'd  to  jealousy  (a  passion 
extraordinarily  reigning  in  Italy)  he  oftentimes  revolved  in 
hie  mind  the  description  Camillus  had  made  to  him  of  this 
lady;  insomuch  tliat  it  came  into  his  head,  that  possibly  it 
might  be  his  own  wife.  The  good  man,  who  was  pretty  well 
in  years,  knew  Ihat  his  wife  had  cause  enough  to  complain. 
In  fine,  he  doubted  very  much,  lest  the  gallant  had  learnt 
this  science  of  him  at  his  cost.  Thereupon  he  resolv'd  to 
ft^ow  him  at  a  distance,  after  he  had  in  form'd  bim  of  the 
nearest  way  to  Ids  mistresses  house,  Camillus  put  on  a  coat 
of  a  mEiil,  and  went  arm'd  with  sword  and  dagger  to  defend 
himself  against  all  assaults. 

Our  gallant  was  no  sooner  arriv'd  at  the  garden-door,  but 
he  was  let  in.  The  lady  received  him  with  open  arms,  and 
gave  him  a  world  of  undoubted  marks  of  the  sincerity  of  her 
aifection  towards  him.  Sir,  said  she,  it  is  no  hard  matter 
for  me  to  recollect  the  time  since  you  first  did  me  the  honour 
to  think  me  worthy  of  jour  love,  and  you  may  assure  your- 
self you  bavo  not  to  do  with  an  ungrateful  or  cruel  person. 
Let  us  quench  our  flames  together,  and  injoy  such  cliarming 
delights  as  may  exceed  what  ever  the  most  heroiek  souls 
have  yet  ere  comprehended.  Take  not  in  ill  part,  pursued 
she,  the  manner  in  which  I  lately  receiv'd  your  amorous  lines. 
It  was  necessary  to  proceed  in  that  fashion,  that  I  might  con- 
ceal my  love  the  better.  And  all  these  love-letter-carriers 
are,  at  the  bottom,  but  a  company  of  mercenary  souls. 
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The  chamber-maid,  having  shut  and  bolted  the  door,  im- 
mediately the  lady  conducted  Camillus  into  her  chamber. 
The  Doctor  who  saw  Camillus  enter  the  garden,  remain'd  no 
longer  in  suspence  concerning  this  affair.  Jealousy  gnaw'd 
upon  his  heart,  and  put  him  in  a  most  desperate  condition. 
In  stead  of  knocking  at  the  door,  he  return 'd  to  the  academy, 
to  go  and  fetch  his  arms,  that  he  might  give  the  fatal  blow 
to  the  ravisher  of  his  honour.  But,  in  regard  the  academy 
was  far  enough  from  his  house,  his  wife  and  her  gallant  in 
the  mean  while  lost  no  time.  They  satisfied  their  passion, 
while  the  husband  was  taking  a  course  to  satisfie  his  revenge. 
In  fine,  the  Doctor  arrived,  and  knock'd  at  the  gate  with  an 
authority  no  less  than  that  of  master  of  the  house.  The 
maid  look'd  out  at  the  window,  knew  her  master's  voice,  and 
presently  went  and  inform'd  her  mistress  thereof. 

Judge  then  in  what  confusion  and  disorder,  and  what  a 
peck  of  troubles  these  lovers  were  in.  The  maid,  the  better 
to  give  her  mistress  time  to  hide  her  gallant,  made  use  of 
this  trick.  As  she  went  down  stairs  in  great  haste,  she  pre- 
tended to  fall;  and,  in  the  counterfeit  fall,  out  went  the 
candle.  So  that  she  was  forc'd  to  go,  and  light  it  again. 
All  this  took  up  time,  and  gave  opportunity  to  dispose  of  the 
lover  in  a  place  of  security.  Mean  while  the  Doctor  raps  at 
the  door  with  all  his  force.  At  last  the  maid  comes,  and 
opens  it ;  hut,  as  she  opens  it,  feigns  her  self  hurt.  In 
rushes  the  Doctor,  with  sword  in  hand,  runs  presently  up  to 
his  wives  chamber,  and  roundly  asks  where  the  young  gallant 
was,  whom  he  saw  enter  the  garden-gate  ? 

His  wife,  seeming  much  startled  at  tlie  question,  answer'd 
There  was  nobody  in  the  house,  but  herself  and  her  maid ; 
that  be  might  search  all  about ;  and,  if  he  found  liis  suspi- 
cion true,  she  would  freely  be  content  to  suffer  the  utmost 
punishment  could  be  inflicted.  Upon  these  words,  the  good 
man  takes  the  candle,  and  looks  all  about  in  every  nook  and 
corner.     His  jealousy  carries  him  into  every  place,  into  the 
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barn,  into  the  cellar,  into  the  garden.  And,  as  he  went 
thus  looking  in  vain,  and  found  nothing,  his  wife  went  after 
him  with  a  candle  in  her  hand,  still  redoubling  her  protes- 
tations, which  made  him  apt  to  think  at  last  that  all  was  hut 
meer  illusion. 

Thus  the  Doctor  put  up  his  sword  in  his  scabbard,  and 
gave  the  candle  into  his  maids  hands.  He  fancied,  that  it 
being  somewhat  dark,  and  he  at  a  pretty  distance  when  lie 
thought  he  saw  the  gallant  enter,  possibly  the  yomig  man 
might  have  enter'd  into  some  neighbour's  house.  In  fine, 
he  concludes  happily  for  his  wife  and  gallant,  that  he  might 
be  deceiv'd.  With  these  thoughts  he  retum'd  again  to  the 
academy,  purposing  next  morning  to  inform  himself  better 
in  this  affair  by  his  disciple. 

Mean  while  Camillus  creeps  out  of  his  prison,  the  gates 
were  made  fast  again,  and  a  good  supper  prepared.  Supper 
being  ready,  they  repair  to  the  table ;  and  supper  ended,  to 
bed.  As  soon  as  it  was  light,  Camillus  bethought  himself 
of  retiring ;  but  before  the  fair  one  made  him  promise  to 
come  to  her  again  the  night  following. 

Our  gallant,  as  soon  as  he  had  dispatch'd  some  other  af- 
fairs of  his,  retum'd  to  the  academy,  where  he  recited  to  his 
Doctor  the  pleasures  he  had  enjoy'd  with  his  mistress,  and 
the  troubles  he  had  been  put  to  through  the  pursuit  of  a 
jealous  husband.  The  Doctor,  who  put  a  good  face  upon 
the  business,  and  made  the  best  of  a  bad  market,  ask'd  him 
in  what  place  he  had  been  hidden  ?  Camillus  answer'd  him, 
that  he  had  been  hidden  in  a  heap  of  linnen  which  was  but 
half  dry.*  In  conclusion,  he  expressed  his  high  obligation  to 
the  Doctor,  for  that  by  his  instructions  he  had  gain'd  posses- 
sion of  a  lady,  whose  beauty  far  surpass'd  all  the  beauties 

"  See  Maione's  Shaltesjieare  by  Boswell,  vol.  viji.,  p.  210.  From  tliis 
paiBBge  MaluDC  tbiiikB  it  highly  probable  that  Shakespeare  bad  read  this 
lale.  I  suppose  he  conjeclurea  that  aa  earlier  edition  was  published  than 
BDy  DOW  known. 
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of  the  town,  Moreover,  he  protested,  that  the  goddess  of 
love  and  beauty  had  not  a  body  more  curiously  fVained  than 
hers.  At  length  he  inform'd  the  Doctor,  that  in  the  evening 
he  was  to  go  again,  and  to  pass  the  following  night  with  her. 
And,  as  he  had  taken  but  little  repose  the  foregoing  night, 
he  said  he  would  go  and  take  some  rest,  to  the  end  he  might 
be  the  better  enabled  to  perform  his  duty  the  night  follow- 
ing. The  Doctor  thereupon  intreated  him  to  come  again, 
and  see  him,  before  he  went  to  his  mistress.  Caraillus  pro- 
mis' d  him  he  would,  and  so  they  parted. 

The  Doctor  began  to  have  his  eyes  opened,  before  Camillus 
bad  lime  to  shut  his.  He  was  hardly  able  to  contain  himself, 
while  Camillus  was  yet  speaking ;  and  hia  jealousy  seized  so 
strongly  upon  his  spirit,  that  he  could  scarce  make  his  lecture 
to  his  scholars.  Hia  heart  was  even  transported  with  grief, 
and  he  had  no  consolation  but  in  his  hopes  of  revenging  him- 
self upon  the  dishonesty  of  hia  wife  and  ber  gallant. 

Evening  being  come,  Caraillus  came  to  see  him,  and  to  tell 
liim  he  was  just  going.  Go  in  a  good  hour,  sai<l  the  Doctor, 
and  to  morrow  morning  fail  not  to  come  again,  and  give  me  an 
account  of  your  adventures.  But  our  gallant  was  no  sooner 
gone,  but  the  Doctor  all  armed  as  he  was,  threw  hie  cloak 
over  his  shoulders,  and  followM  him  fair  and  softly.  He 
thought  to  overtake  him  by  that  time  he  got  to  the  garden- 
door.  But  the  fair  one,  who  with  impatience  expected  his 
arrival,  as  soon  as  she  discerned  it  was  her  lover,  let  him  in, 
and  shut  the  door  after  him. 

Presently  after  arriv'd  the  Doctor,  knockt  at  the  door  with 
^  all  his  might,  and  made  a  horrible  outcry.     His  wife  putting 

H  Camillus  behind  her,  asked  who  was  there  P     The  Doctor, 

H  storming  and  making  a  fearful  noise,  commanded  her  to  open. 

H  As  she  opeu'd  the  Door  she  put  out  the  candle,  took  her  hua- 

H  band  in  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  thrust  Camillus 

H  out,  who  nimbly  made  liis  escape.     As  good  luck  would  hava 

^^  it,  the  Doctor  perceiv'd  nothing.  The  Lady  immediately  began 
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to  cry  out  for  help,  as  fearing  he  would  kill  her,  and  excepting 
the  succor  of  the  neighbourhood,  she  and  her  maid  held  the 
good  nmn  fast  by  the  arms.  The  neighbours,  all  alarm'd, 
came  in  from  all  parts.  They  beheld  the  Dr.  armed  cap-a-pe, 
a  spectacle  sufficiently  surprizing.  His  wife  made  liim  pass 
for  a  lunatick,*  and  told  the  neighbours  her  husband  was 
grown  mad  with  over-much  study.  Tliey,  seeing  him  in  that 
posture,  easily  beleived  her.  And,  while  they  used  all  their 
endeavours  to  persuade  him  to  go  and  repose  him,  1  repose  my 
selfe  said  the  Doctor,  at  a  time  when  this  wicked  woman 
keeps  a  gallant  lockt  up  in  my  house,  a  gallant  whom  with 
my  own  eyes  I  saw  enter.  Unhappy  woman  that  I  am,  re- 
ply'd  his  wife,  to  have  to  do  with  such  a  husband  !  Ask  all 
the  neighbours,  if  ever  they  saw  any  ill  action  by  me.  Pray, 
Mr.  Doctor,  said  all  the  good  neighbours,  be  not  over-hasty 
to  entertain  any  such  thought  of  your  wife.  Certainly  you 
deceive  yourself,  and  the  lady  is  too  honest  for  you  to  have 
any  such  suspicion  of  her.  You  know  not,  said  he,  what  you 
say :  for  my  part  1  saw  a  man  enter  here  a  vhile  ago,  and 
know  who  he  is.  It  is  the  same  person  who  came  hither  last 
night,  and  I  thought  to  surprize,  but  that  this  wicked  woman 
hid  him  under  a  great  heap  of  linnen. 

As  he  was  going  on  in  Hs  speech,  in  come  his  wivo's 
brothers,  whom  she  had  sent  out  for.  As  soon  as  ever  she 
saw  them,  she  went  to  them  with  her  eyes  all  bathed  in  tears, 
and  thus  address'd  her  speech  to  them.  Assist  me,  my  dear 
brothers,  in  this  unhappy  condition  to  which  you  see  me  now 
reduced.  My  husband  is  become  mad,  and  hath  a  design  to 
murther  me.  A  conceit  is  enter'd  into  his  pate,  that  I  keep 
a  man  here  for  my  pleasure.  1  leave  it  to  you  to  judge, 
whether  I  am  such  a  person  as  he  would  have  me  thought  to 
be.  The  brothers  immediately  discourse  the  Doctor,  and 
blame  him  for  his  folly  and  injustice.     I  am  certain,  said  the 

*  "  Tbisisliinalicsl  this  is  mad  a«  a  mad  dogi"  observes  Et  bus,  al- 
luding to  Ford's  jealous}'.    See  "Merry  Wives  of  Wiodnor,"  act.  jv.,  sc.  2, 
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Doctor,  there  is  a  man  here,  whom  this  impudent  woman  let 
in  before  my  face  not  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour  since. 

See  if  it  be  bo,  said  the  brothers ;  and,  if  wc  find  liim  here, 
assure  yourself.  Doctor,  we  will  chastise  our  sister  according 
to  her  merit  Upon  this  one  of  them  took  his  sister  aside,  and 
pray'd  her,  if  she  had  any  person  concealed  in  the  house,  to 
confess  it,  to  the  end  she  might  save  her  honour.  His  sister, 
who  knew  well  enough  there  was  no  body,  protested  she  was 
altogether  innocent  of  the  crime  laid  to  her  charge,  and  that 
she  would  willingly  suffer  death,  if  they  found  her  culpable. 
Her  brother  was  extremely  satisfy'd  with  her  answer. 

In  fine,  the  Doctor,  and  his  wives  brothers,  having  placed 
the  neighbours  at  the  gate  of  the  house  to  hinder  this  pre- 
tended gallant  from  making  his  escape,  went  and  made  search 
in  every  corner  of  the  house.  They  came  at  last  to  the  heap 
of  linnen  which  was  still  remaining  in  the  fair  one's  chamber, 
where  Camillus  had  been  concealed  the  night  before.  The 
Doctor  made  no  question  but  to  find  his  wives  gallant  in  the 
heap  of  linnen.  takes  out  the  linnen  piece  by  piece,  but  found 
not  the  person  he  lookt  for.*  His  wife  presently  liegan  to  cry 
out.  Do  you  not  see  now  plainly,  that  he  is  mad  ?  It  is  but 
too  evident,  answer'd  one  of  them.  If  he  have  not  lost  his 
senses,  said  another  of  them,  we  must  needs  conclude  him  to 
be  a  very  naughty  man,  thus  to  disgrace  our  sister  as  he  hath 
done. 

Mean  while  the  Doctor,  knowing  very  well  how  the  case 
stood,  brake  forth  into  a  rage,  and  having  his  sword  atill 
drawn  in  his  hand,  began  to  run  at  his  brothers- in- Law.  They 
having  none  of  them  a  sword,  took  each  of  them  a  good 
cudgel,  and  having  first  disarmed  him,  belabour'd  him  in  a 
most  severe  manner.  This  done,  they  bound  him  as  a  mad- 
man J  and,  for  fear  any  misfortune  should  happen,  lodged 
themselves  in  the  house.     The  next  morning  they  sent  for  a 

*  The  reader  will  al  once  perceive  the  »lrong  sitnilurity  between  tliis 
wene  and  Poril's  eKBminatiun  of  Ihe  buck-basket. 
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physiciaD,  who  order'd  that  no  body  should  speak  to  him,  and 
that  he  should  be  kept  to  a  diet. 

Presently  news  was  spread  through  the  whole  town,  that 
the  Dr.  was  run  mad,  and  upon  this  report  a  thousand  re- 
flesions  were  made.  Don't  you  remember,  said  one  of  his 
scholars  to  another,  that  yesterday  he  could  not  go  on  with 
his  lecture  to  ue?  Truly,  said  the  other,  the  Doctor  seem'd 
veiy  much  altered  from  what  he  used  to  be,  so  that  in  effect 
he  appear'd  clear  another  man.  Camillus  all  tjiis  while  knew 
nothing  of  all  this,  till  such  time  as  he  came  again  to  the  aca- 
demy, to  give  the  Doctor  an  account  of  his  last  adventure. 
Then  it  was  that  he  understood  from  the  scholars,  that  the 
Doctor  had  lost  his  senses,  and  that  he  lay  chain 'd  up  in  his 
own  house.  He  shewed  himself  very  much  troubled  at  the 
news,  and  took  a  resolution  with  some  other  of  the  scholars 
to  go  and  give  him  a  visit. 

Our  gallant  was  very  much  startled,  when  he  saw  the  Doctor 
all  battered  and  bruised  with  striving  to  break  his  chains,  and 
lying  upon  a  bed  by  the  fire-side.  He  was  ready  to  drop 
down  at  the  sight  of  so  sad  a  spectacle ;  but  the  Doctor's 
wife  being  there  took  Camillus  aside,  and  recited  all  that  had 
passed.  As  for  Camillus,  he  then  iirst  began  to  understand 
that  it  was  from  her  husband  he  had  received  all  his  instruc- 
tions of  love. 

All  the  iutrigue  being  discover'd  between  them,  Camillus 
was  thinking  to  retire,  and  not  see  the  Doctor  any  more.  But 
his  mistriss  perswaded  him  to  go  in  again,  well  knowing  that 
what  ever  the  Doctor  could  possibly  say,  tlie  company  would 
never  give  any  credit  to  the  word  of  a  person  that  went  for  a 
mad-man.  Camillus  then  approached  the  Doctor,  and  testified 
very  much  sorrow  to  see  him  in  that  condition.  The  Doctor 
looking  upon  him  with  a  fierce  look.  The  Devil  take  you,  said 
he,  Camillus,  don't  come  hither  to  mock  me.  You  have  very 
well  learnt  the  art  of  love  at  my  cost.  My  dear  cavalier, 
said  the  Doctor's  wife,  take  no  heed  to  what  he  saith,  for  he 
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is  out  of  his  wits.  Thou  hast  good  reason,  infamous  woman, 
said  the  Doctor,  to  call  him  thy  cavalier. 

At  these  words  tlie  lady  tipt  Camiltus  a  wink  with  her 
eye,  to  follow  her  into  her  chamber.  Where,  in  regard  Lucius 
had  taken  a  firm  resolution  to  part  within  two  days,  he  adver- 
tis'd  his  mistriss  thereof.  Who  thereupon  was  most  despe- 
rately afflicted,  conjured  and  importuned  him  of  all  loves  to 
stay.  But  he  could  not  be  prevailed  with.  In  fine,  after  many 
tender  endearments,  and  reciprocal  promises  of  eternal  love, 
CamilJus  took  leave  of  his  mistriss.  At  parting  he  put  a  dia- 
mond ring  upon  her  finger,  and  she  on  tlie  other  side  took  off 
a  chain  of  gold  from  her  neck,  and  pray'd  him  to  keep  it  as 
a  pledge  of  her  love.  Soon  after,  redoubling  their  kisses  and 
embraces,  they  took  leave  of  each  other, 

The  morrow  after  Camillus  obliged  Lucius  to  be  gone. 
And,  as  they  were  upon  the  way  in  their  joumy,  he  imparted 
the  story  of  his  adventures  to  him  ;  and  so  by  little  journeys 
they  arrived  in  their  due  time  at  Rome. 


[From  "  Le  Iredeci  pmcevoli  noUi  del  S.  Gio.  Fr,  Slraparola,"  Sto.,  Vineg. 
15C9,  vol.  i.,  folio  129.] 

Sono  molti  dilettevoli  donne  i  quali  per  aver  lungo  tempo 
dato  opera  al  studio  delle  buone  lettere  si  pensano  molte  co.e 
sapere  e  poi  £i  nulla  o  poco  sanno.  E  mentre  questi  tali  cro- 
donsi  scgnare  il  fronte,  a  se  stesse  cavano  gli  occhi  sicome 
avenne  ad  un  medico  molto  scientiato  uell'arte  sua  il  quale 
persuadendosi  d'altrui  uccellare  fu  non  senza  suo  grave  danno 
ignominiosamente  uccellato,  si  come  per  la  presente  favola  che 
raccontarvi  intendo  potrete  pienamentc  comprendere.  Gallese 
re  di  Portogallo  hebbe  un  figliuolo  Nerino  per  nome  chiamato, 
et  in  tal  maniera  il  fere  nudrire  ch'egli  (sino  a  tanto  che  non 
pervenisse  al  decim'ottavo  anno  della  sua  eti)  non  potesse  ve- 
dere  doiiiia  alcuria  se  non  la  madre  e  la  balia  che  lo  nudricava. 
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Venuto  adunque  Nerino  alia  eta  perftjtta  ileterminb  il  re  di 
mandarlo  in  studiu  a  Faduva  accioche  egli  imparasse  le  lettere 
latine  la  lingua  a  i  co^tumi  ItalJani  e  cosi  come  egli  determio^ 
cosi  fece.  Mora  esseodo  11  giuvaiie  Nerino  in  Padova  e  ha- 
vendo  presa  aaiicitia  di  moHi  scolari  che  quotidianamente  il 
cortegiavano  avenne  che  tra  qufisti  v'era  uo  medico  che  maeEtro 
Baimondo  Brunello  Fisico  si  nominava  nt  soveute  ragionando 
tra  loro  diverse  cose  si  misero  (come  ^  usanza  di  giovani)  a  ra- 
gionare  dello  bellezza  dellu  donne  e  chi  diceva  Tuna  e  clii 
I'altra  cosa.  Ma  Nerino  percioche  per  lo  adietro  non  liaveva 
veduta  donna  alcuna  eccetto  la  madre  e  la  balia  sua  aniniosa- 
tnetite  diceva  che  per  suo  giudicio  non  ei  trovava  al  mondu 
donna  che  fusse  piu  bella  piu  Jeggiadra  e  piu  attilata  die  la 
madre  sua.  Et  essendoDu  state  a  lui  dimostrate  molle,  tutte 
come  carogne  a  comparazione  della  madre  sua,  reputava. 
Maestro  Rumondo  cb'aveva  una  raoglie  delle  belle  donne  clie 
mai  la  natura  facesse  postosi  la  gorghiera  delle  ciancie  disse. 
S.  Nerino  io  bo  veduta  una  donna  di  tal  bellezza  che  quando 
voi  la  vedeste  forse  non  la  riputareste  menu  anzi  piu  bella  della 
madre  vostra.  A  cui  risjMjse  Nerino  ch'egli  credere  non  lo 
poteva  ch'ella  fosse  piu  formosa  deila  madre  sua  ma  che  ben 
harebbe  piacere  di  vederla.  A  cui  disse  maestro  Raimundi) 
quando  vi  sia  a  grado  di  vederla  mi  ofierisco  di  mostrarvela. 
Di  questo  (rispose  Nerino)  ne  saro  molto  conteiitu  e  vi  rimarr^ 
obhgato.  Disse  allora  M.  Roimondo.  Poiche  vi  place  di 
vederla  verrete  domattina  nella  cbiesa  del  domo  che  vi  pro- 
metto  che  la  vedrete.  Et  andatosene  a  casa  disse  alia  moglie. 
Domane  lievati  di  lelto  per  tempo,  et  acconciati  il  capo  e  fatti 
bella  e  vestiti  honoratissimaniente  percio  io  vog!io  che  tu  vadi 
nell'hora  della  messa  aolcnne  del  domo  ad  udir  I'offitio,  Geuob- 
bia  (cosi  era  il  iionie  della  moglie  di  messer  Raimondo)  nou 
essendo  usa  di  andar  hor  qulnci  hor  quindi  ma  la  raaggior 
parte  si  atava  in  casa  a  cucire  e  ricamare  molto  di  questo  si 
maraviglio  ma  percioche  cosi  egli  voleva  et  era  il  de^iderio  suo 
ella  cosi  fece  e  si  mise  in  punlu  e  cunciobsi  si  fattamente  che 
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not!  doDDa  anzi  Dea  pareva.  Andatasene  aduDque  Genobbia 
nel  sacro  tempio  si  come  il  marito  I'haveva  imposto  venne  Ne- 
rino  figUuolo  del  re  in  chiesa  e  veduta  Genobbia  tra  se  steaso 
bellissima  la  giudict*.  Partita  la  bella  Genobbia  gopragiunse 
maestro  Raimondo  e  accostatosi  a  Nerino  disss.  Hor  che  vi 
pare  di  quella  doDoe  che  hara  e  partita  di  chiesa  P  parvi  di'ella 
patisca  oppositioDe  alcuna  P  E  ella  piu  bella  della  madre 
vostra  ?  Veramente  disse  Nerino  ch'ella  6  bella  e  la  natura 
_piu  bella  far  non  la  potrebbe.  Ma  ditemi  per  cortesia  di  cui 
e  ella  moglie  e  dove  hubita?  A  cui  maestro  Raimondo  noa 
rispose  a  verso,  percioche  dirglielo  non  voleva.  AUora  disse 
Nerino.  Maestro  Raimondo  mio  se  vol  non  volete  dinni  chl 
ella  sia  e  dove  babita  almeno  contentatemi  di  questo  ch'io  on' 
altra  fiata  la  vegga.  Ben  volontieri  rispose  M.  Raimondo. 
Dimane  verrete  qua  in  chiesa  e  io  faro  si  che  come  hoggi  la 
vedret«.  Et  andatosene  a  casa  M.  Raimondo  disse  alia  moglia 
Genobbia  apparecchiati  per  domattina  che  io  voglio  che  tu 
vadi  a  messa  nel  domo  e  se  mai  tu  ti  festi  bella  e  pomposa- 
mento  vestisti  fa  che  dimane  il  facci.  Genobbia  di  cio  coma 
prima  stavasi  maravigliosa.  Ma  percioche  importava  il  comao- 
damento  del  marito  ella  fece  tanto  quanto  per  lui  impoeto  la 
fu.  Venuto  il  giorno  Genobbia  ricciamente  vestita  e  vie  piu 
del  aolito  ornate  in  chiesa  sc  n'ando.  E  non  stette  molto  clie 
Nerino  venne  il  qual  veggendola  bellissima  tanto  del  lei  amora 
s'infianimu  quanto  mai  uomo  di  donna  facesse.  Et  essendo 
giunto  maestro  Raimondo  Nerino  Io  prego  die  egli  dir  11  do> 
vesse  chi  era  coatei  che  si  bella  agli  occhi  suoi  pareva.  Ma 
fingendo  Maestro  Raimondo  di  haver  pressa  per  rispetto  delle 
pratiche  sue  nulla  allora  dir  gli  volsi;,  ma  lasciato  il  giovano 
cuocersi  nel  suo  unto  lietamente  si  parti.  La  onde  Nerino  al- 
quanto  d'ira  acceso  per  Io  poco  conto  che  maestro  Raimondo 
haveva  mostrato  farsi  di  lui  tra  se  sleaso  disse.  Tu  non  vuoi 
ch'io  sappia  chi  ella  sia,  e  dove  liabiti  et  io  Io  sapri)  a  tuo  mal- 
grado.  Et  uscito  della  chiesa  tanto  aspetto  che  la  bella  doona 
ancor  usci  della  chiesa  fuori  e  fattali  riverenza  con  modosto 
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modo  e  volto  allegro  fino  a  caaa  raccompagno.  Havendo 
adunque  Nerino  cbiaramente  compresa  la  casa  dove  ella  habi- 
tava,  comiocio  vagheggiarla  ne  sarebbe  passato  un  giomo  che 
egli  non  fusse  dieci  volte  passato  dinanzi  la  casa  8ua«  E  de-» 
giderando  di  parhr  con  lei  andava  imaginandosi  che  via  egli 
potesse  tenere  per  laquale  I'onor  della  doima  rimanesse  salvo 
et  egli  ottenease  lo  intento  suo.  Et  havendo  pensato  e  ripensato 
ne  trovando  alcun  remedio  che  salutifero  li  fusse  pur  tanto 
£uita8tic6  che  gli  venne  fSeitto  di  haver  Tamicitia  d^una  vec- 
chiarella  la  quale  aveva  la  sua  casa  all'incontro  di  quella  di 
Genobbia.  Et  fattole  certi  presentuzzi  et  confermata  la  stretta 
ainicitia  secretamente  se  ne  andava  in  casa  sua.  Haveva  la 
casa  di  questa  vecchiarella  una  finestra  la  quale  guardava 
nella  sala  deQa  casa  di  Genobbia  e  per  quella  a  suo  bel  agio 
poteva  vederla  andare  su  e  qui  per  casa  ma  non  voleva  scop- 
rirsi  per  non  darle  materia  di  non  lasciarsi  piu  vedere.  Stando 
dunque  Nerino  ogni  giomo  in  questo  segreto  vagheggiamento 
nh  potendo  resistere  all'ardente  fiamma  che  gli  abbrusciava  il 
cuore  delibero  tra  se  stesso  di  scriverle  una  lettera  e  gettarg^ 
Hela  in  casa  a  tempo  che  li  paresse  che'l  marito  non  fusse  in 
casa.  Et  cosi  gliela  getto.  Et  questo  egli  piu  volte  fece.  Ma 
Genobbia  senza  altrimenti  leggierla  ne  altro  pensando  la  get- 
tava  nel  fuoco  e  Tabbrusciava.  Et  quantunque  ella  avesse  tal 
eflfetto  fatto  piu  fiate,  pur  una  volta  le  parve  di  aprirgliene  una 
e  veder  quello  che  dentro  si  conteneva.  Et  apertala  et  veduto 
come  il  scrittore  era  Nerino  figliuolo  del  Re  di  Portogallo  di 
lei  fieramente  innamorato,  stette  al  quanto  sopra  di  se  ma  poi 
eonsiderando  alia  mala  vita  che'l  marito  suo  le  dava  fece  buon 
animo  e  cominci6  far  buona  ciera  a  Nerino  e  dato  buon  ordine 
lo  introdusse  in  casa  e  il  giovane  le  raccont6  il  sommo  amore^ 
ch'egli  le  portava ;  et  i  tormenti  che  per  lei  ogn'ora  sentiva  e 
parimente  il  modo  come  fusse  di  lei  innamorato.  Et  eUa  che 
bella  piacevole  e  pietosa  era  il  suo  amore  non  gli  negb.  Es- 
sendo  dunque  ambeduo  d'un  reciproco  amore  congiunti,  et 
stando  ne  gli  amorosi  ragionamenti  ecco  maestro  Raimondo 
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picchiare  a  I'uscio.     Ilche  Gennbbia  sentendo  fece  Nerino  co-  I 
ricard  sopra  il  letto  e  at«Ee  le  cortine  ivi  dimorare  sino  a  tanto  | 
che^l  marito  si  partisse.     Entrato  il  marito  id  casa  e  press  ' 
alcunc  Eue  cosette  senza  avedersene  di  cosa  alcuna  si  parti.  Et 
altresi  fece  Nerino.     Venuto  il  giorno  segiiente  et  essendo  Ne- 
rino  in  piazza  a  passeggiare  per  avertura  passo  maestro  Rai- 
mondo  a  cui  Nerino  fece  di  cenno  che  gli  voleva  parlare  e  ac- 
costatosi  a  lui  ii  disse.     Messere  non  vi  ho  io  da  dir  una  buona 
novella?     Et  che  disse  maestro  RaimnndoP     Nod  so  io  (dieee 
Nerino)  la  casa  di  quella  bellissima  Madonna  P     Bt  noo  sono 
io  Etato  in  piacevoli  ragiouamenti  cott  esso  lei  e  percio  che  il 
BUD  marito  venne  a  casa  ella  mi  nascose  net  letto  e  tir6  le  cor- 
tine accioche  egli  vedermi  non  potessa  e  subito  si  parti,    Disae 
maestro  Raimondo  e  possibil  questo  ?     Rispose  NeriDO  possi- 
bile  e  il  vero  ne  mai  vidi  la  piu  festevole  ne  la  piu  gratiata 


donna  di  ]■ 


e  per  caso  messe 


3  voi  andaste  a  lei  fat« 


che  mi  raccomandate  pregaodola  che  la  mi  conservi  nella  sua 
buona  gratia.  A  cui  maestro  Raimondo  promesse  di  brio 
e  di  mala  voglia  di  lui  si  parti.  Ma  prima  disse  a  Nerino 
gli  tomarete  piu  ?  A  cui  rispose  Nerino  pensatel  voi.  Et 
andatosenc  maestro  Raimondo  a  casa  non  volse  dir  cosa  al- 
cuna alia  moglie  ma  aspettare  il  tempo  di  ritrovarli  insietne, 
yenuto  il  giorno  seguente  Nerino  a  Genobbia  ritorno  e 
mentre  stavano  in  amorusi  piaceri  e  dilettevoli  ragionamenti 
venne  a  casa  il  marito.  Ma  ella  Eubito  nascoso  Nerino  in 
una  cassa  a  rlmpetto  della  quale  pose  molte  robbe  ch'ella 
sborrava  acci6  che  non  si  tarniassino.  II  marito  fingendo 
di  cercare  certe  sue  cose,  gettc*  sottasopra  tutta  la  casa  e 
guatando  sino  nel  letto  e  nulla  trovEindn  en  a  piu  ripo- 
eato  animo  si  parti  e  alle  sue  prattiche  se  n'andu.  Et  NeriiKi 
parimente  si  parti.  Et  ritrovato  maestro  Raimondo  gli  disse. 
Signor  dottore  non  sono  io  ritornato  da  quelia  gcntildonna  ?  a 
la  invidiosa  fortuna  mi  ha  diseonzo  ogni  piacero,  percio  che  il 
lei  marito  sopra  giunse  e  dlsturbo  il  tutto.  B  come  facesti 
disse  Maestro  Raimondo?     Gila  (rispose  Nerino)  pr«se 
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cassa  e  mi  -pose  dentro  e  a  rimpetto  della  cassa  pose  molte 
vestimenta  ch^ella  govemava  che  non  si  tarmassino.  Et  egli  il 
letto  sottosopra  volgendo  e  rivolgendo  e  nulla  trovando  si  parti. 
Quanto  questa  cosa  tormentosa  fusse  a  maestro  Raimondo 
pensare  il  puo  chiunque  ha  provato  amore.  Haveva  Nerino  a 
Genobbia  donate  mi  bello  e  pretioso  diamante  il  quale  dentro 
le  legature  nell^oro  haveva  scolpito  il  capo  e  nome  suo;  e 
venuto  il  giorno  e  essendo  M.  Raimondo  andato  alle  sue  pra- 
tiche  Nerino  fu  dalla  donna  in  casa  introdotto  e  stando  con 
esso  lei  in  piaceri  e  grati  ragiomenti  ecco  il  marito  che  ritomo 
a  casa.  Ma  Genobia  cattivella  veggendosi  della  venuta  sua 
immantinente  aperse  un  scrigno  grande  ch'^era  nella  sua  camera 
e  dentro  lo  nascose.  £t  maestro  Raimondo  entrato  in  casa^ 
fingendo  di  ccrcare  certe  sue  cose  rivolse  la  camera  sotto  sopra 
e  nulla  trovando  ne  in  letto  ne  nelle  casse  come  sbalordito 
prese  il  fuoco  et  a  tutti  i  quattro  cantoni  della  camera  lo  pose 
con  determinate  animo  d'abbrusciar  la  camera  e  tutto  cio  che 
in  quella  si  conteneva.  Gia  i  parieti  e  travamenta  comincia^ 
vano  ardere  quaudo  Genobbia  voltatasi  contra  il  marito  di^se. 
Che  vuol  dir  questo  marito  mio  ?  Siete  forse  voi  divenuto 
pazzo?  Se  pur  voi  volete  abbrusciare  la  casa,  brusciatela  in 
vo&tro  piacere  ma  in  fede  mia  non  abbrusciarete  quel  scrigno 
dove  sono  le  scritture  che  appartengono  alia  dote  mia?  E  fatti 
chiamare  quattro  valenti  bastagi  gli  fece  trahere  di  casa  lo 
scrigno  e  ponerlo  in  casa  della  vicina  vecchiarella,  e  cela- 
temente  I'apri  che  niuno  se  n'avide  e  ritornossene  a  casa. 
L^insensato  maestro  Raimondo  stava  pur  a  vedere  se  usciva 
fuori  alcuno  che  non  gli  piacesse  ma  nulla  vedeva  se  non  Tin- 
sopportabile  fumo  e  ardente  fuoco  che  la  casa  abbrusciava. 
Erano  gik  concorsi  i  vicini  per  estinguer  il  fuoco  e  tanto  si 
operarono  che  finalmente  lo  spensero.  II  giorno  seguente 
Nerino  andando  verso  il  Prato  dalla  Valle  in  maestro  Rai- 
mondo si  abbatte  e  salutatolo  disse  maestro  mio,  non  vi  ho  io 
da  racontare  una  cosa  che  molto  vi  piacera  ?  Et  che  ?  rispoee 
maestro  Raimondo  ?    Io  (disse  Nerino)  ho  fuggito  il  piu  spa* 
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ventevole  pericolo  che  mai  fuggisse  huomo  che  porti  vita. 
Andai  a  casa  di  quella  gentil  madonna  e  dtmorando  con  esso 
lei  in  piacevoli  ragionamenli  sopragiunse  il  suo  marito  il  quale 
dopo  c'hebbe  rivolta  la  casa  sottosopra,  aceese  il  fuoco  e  poselo 
in  tutti  i  quattro  canton!  della  camera  e  abbruscio  ciu  che  em 
imera.  Et  voi  {disse  maestro  Raimondo)  dove  eravate?' 
io  (rispose  Nerino)  era  nascoso  nel  scrigno  che  ella  fuori  di  casa 
mando,  II  clie  maestro  Raimondo  intendendo,  e  conoscendo 
cio  clie  egli  raccontava  esaer  il  vero,  da  dolore  a  passione  si 
BBntiva  morire  mapurnon  osava  scoprirsi  per  cioche  desiderava 
di  vederlo  ne!  fatto.  E  dissegli.  Signor  Nerino  vi  ritornarete 
voi  mai  piu?  a  ctii  rispose  Nerino.  Havendo  io  scampato 
il  fuoco  di  che  piu  temenza  debbo  io  havereP  Hor  messi  da 
canto  questi  ragionaraenti,  Maestro  Raimondo  prego  Nerino 
rhe  si  degnasse  di  andare  il  giorno  seguente  a  desinar  seco,  il 
giovane  aecctto  volontieri  I'invito.  \'enuto  il  giorno  seguente, 
maestro  Raimondo  invito  tutti  i  suoi  parenti  e  quelli  della 
moglie  ancora  e  apparecchio  un  pomposo  e  superbo  prandio  in 
un  altrn  bellissima  casa  e  comandu  alia  moglte  che  ancor  ella 
venisse  ma  che  non  dovet^se  sedere  a  mensa  ma  che  stesse  nas- 
costaepreparassequellochefacevamestieri.  Raimati  adunque 
tutti  i  parenti  e  il  giovane  Nerino  furono  poati  a  mensa  e  ma- 
estro Raimondo  con  la  sua  maccaronesca  scienza  cerc6  di  ene- 
briare  Nerino  per  poter  poifare  il  parer  suo,  Laonde  havendoli 
piu  volte  porto  maestro  Raimondo  il  becchiero  pieno  di  malvatico 
vino,  ehavendolo  Nerino  ogni  volta  bevuto  disse  Maestro  Rai- 
mondo. Deh  Sig,  Nerino  raccontate  un  poco  a  questi  parenti 
nostri  una  qualche  novelluzza  da  ridere.  II  povero  giovane 
Nerino  non  sapendo  che  Gonobbia  fusse  moglie  di  maestro  Rai- 
mondo, comincio  raccontargU  I'historia  riservando  poi  il  oome 
di  ciascuno,  Avenne  che  ima  servenla  and6  in  camera  dove  G&. 
nobbia  dimorava,  e  diasele.  Mia  donna  se  voi  foste  in  un  cantoiie 
nascosta,  voi  sentireate  raccontar  la  piu  bella  novella  cbe  mai 
udiste  alia  vita  vostra,  venite  vi  prego.  Et  andatasene  in  uti 
cantone  conobbe  che  la  voce  era  di  Nerino  suo  nmante  e  che 
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rhistoria  cb'egli  raccontava  lei  perteneva.  E  da  donna  pru- 
dente  e  saggia  tolse  il  diamante  che  Nerino  donato  le  haveva  e 
poselo  in  una  tazza  d'argento  piena  d'una  delicata  bevanda, 
et  disse  al  servente.  Prendi  questa  tazza,  e  recala  a  Nerino, 
e  digli  che  egli  la  beva  che  poi  meglio  ragionerlu  II  servente 
presa  la  tazza,  portolla  k  Nerino,  e  dissegli.  Figliate  questa 
tazza  e  bevete  signore  che  poi  meglio  ragionerete.  £t  egli 
presa  la  tazza  bev^  tutto  il  vino  e  veduto  e  conosciuto  il  dia* 
mante  che  vi  era  dentro  lo  lascid  andar  in  bocca,  e  fingendo  di 
nettarsi  la  bocca,  lo  trasse  fuori,  e  se  lo  mise  in  dito.  Et  ac- 
cortosi  Nerino  che  la  bella  donna  di  cui  ragionava  era  moglie 
di  maestro  Raimondo  piu  oltre  passare  non  volse  et  stimolato 
da  maestro  Raimondo,  e  da  i  parenti  che  Thistoria  cominciata 
seguisse  egli  rispose.  Et  si  et  si  cantd  il  gallo  e  subito  f u  di  e 
dal  sonno  risvegliato  altro  piu  non  vidi.  Questo  udendo  i  pa- 
renti di  Maestro  Raimondo  e  prima  credendo  che  tutto  quello 
che  Nerino  gli  aveva  detto  della  moglie  esser  vero  trattarono 
Tuno  e  I'altro  da  grandissimi  embriachi.  Dopo  alquanti 
giorn)  Nerino  trovo  maestro  Raimondo  et  fingendo  di  non  sa- 
pere  che  egli  fosse  marito  di  Genobbia  dissegli  che  fra  due  gi- 
omi  era  per  partirsi,  percioche  il  padre  scritto  gli  aveva,  ch'a 
tutto  tomasse  nel  suo  reame.  Maestro  Raimondo  li  rispose 
che  fosse  il  ben  andato.  Nerino  messo  secreto  ordine  con  Ge- 
nobbia con  lei  se  ne  fuggl  et  in  Fortogallo  la  trasferi  dove  con 
somma  allegrezza  lungamente  vissero.  E  maestro  Raimondo 
andatosene  a  casa  e  non  trovata  la  moglie,  fra  pochi  giomi 
disperato  se  ne  morl. 


[Translation.] 

There  are  many  cbarming  ladies  who,  because  of  their  having  long 
laboured  in  the  study  of  letters,  do  think  themselves  to  know  much,  and 
yet,  for  all  that,  know  little  or  nothing.  And  these,  while  they  think  they 
are  but  making  the  cross  on  their  forehead,  they  take  out  their  own  eyes ; 
as  happened  to  a  physician,  skilful  in  his  profession,  who,  thinking  to  catch 
another,  was,  to  his  great  loss,  entangled  himself ;  as,  by  the  present  fable, 
which  I  am  going  to  relate  to  you,  you  may  clearly  understand. 
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Oallete,  Kinc;  of  Portugal,  had  a  son  named  N(;ritio,  nhotn  lie  bo  brmieht 
up,  llial,  till  the  etphtef  nth  year  af  his  age,  he  had  seen  no  woman  but  Ilia 
owu  mother,  and  the  woman  who  nursed  him.  tiVhen  Neriuo  bad  reached 
this  age,  his  fullier  resulved  (o  xeiid  bim  lo  stiidj  at  Padua,  that  lie  mighl 
learn  the  Latin  literature,  and  lhclaD;;iia|>e  and  inanueri  uritul^  ;  and.ua 
lie  had  re5ol*i"d.  so  he  did.  Now  the  young  Nerino,  being  in  Padun,  and 
havinp  maile  the  acquaintance  of  many  acholais  who  daily  paid  tbeir  court 
to  hitn,  it  cbaneed  that  (here  was  amoD^  them  a  phyeirian  named  Raimondo 
Bruuello  l*'isicD.  These  two,  often  discoursing  with  each  other  on  various 
mutters,  begau,  as  youu^  men  are  apt  to  do,  to  speak  of  the  beauty  of 
woiiuu ;  and  one  >aid  one  thing,  and  uuutlier  another.  But  Nerino,  who 
had  a:>  yi<l  nei^cr  seen  anv  tvonian  but  his  mother  and  his  nurse,  boldly  de- 
clared that  in  his  judgment  there  was  no  woman  in  the  world  mure  benii* 
liful,  graceful,  or  ele^nt,  than  his  mother.  And,  (hough  many  beautiful 
women  were  shewn  him,  he  declared  that  all  wereueW  in  comparisoo  with 
ber.  Maestro  IJatmunUo,  who  had  to  wife  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women 
that  Nature  ever  made,  said  to  hiui  (meaning  to  have  a  jest  at  bii  ex- 
pense) Signur  Nerino,  I  have  seen  a  lady  of  such  loveliness,  that  if  you 
wpre  to  !W>e  her  you  would  repute  her  not  less  beautiful  than  your  mother, 
perhap!!  even  more  "in.  Tn  which  Nerino  aniiwered,  that  be  eoutd  not  in- 
deed credit  what  his  friend  bad  said,  hut  that  nevertheless  it  would  mnch 
pleasH  him  to  see  her.  Wlien  it  shall  please  yon  to  do  so,  said  Raimondo,  T 
oiler  my  services  to  shew  her  to  you.  With  thif,  answered  Nerino,  I  aball 
be  much  dehfjibled,  and  shall  be  under  much  obligation  to  you  for  it.  Then, 
said  Meaner  Raimondo,  since  it  pleases  ^  ou  to  see  bur,  you  sliall  come  to- 
morrow to  the  cnthedral  church,  and  there  I  promise  to  shew  her  to  you. 
And  goiuE  to  his  own  house,  be  said  lo  his  wife,  To- morrow  riiehytttnns,  and 
order  ihy  head-dress  carefully,  and  adorn  Ibynflfnnd  dress  Ihyelfsplend idly, 
for  I  wish  thee  lo  go  to  bear  the  solemn  mass  at  the  Cathedral.  Gennbbia 
(for  so  the  lady  of  Messer  Raimondo  was  aatned),  not  being  accustomed  lo 
go  hither  and  thither,  staying  mostly  at  home  sewing  and  embroideriag, 
was  no  little  siirpiiiied  at  this ;  but  as  he  so  wished  and  desired,  she  did  mm 
hebnde  her,  and  decked  herself,  and  that  with  such  skill  that  she  appeared 
les^  a  mortal  than  a  goddess. 

Genobbia  then,  being  gone  to  lhi>  church,  ax  be^  husband  ordered,  the 
king's  son,  Neriuo,  came  ihilher  also;  and,  teeing  Genobbia,  thougbt  within 
himsdlf  that  she  was  certainty  a  most  beautiful  woman.  When  the  fitir 
Gcuobbid  was  noiia.  Mauler  Ruymoud  ciinie  up,  and,  accosting  himself  to 
Nerino,  said.  What  think  you  now  ul  this  lady  who  has  just  gone  out  of  the 
church '.  think  you  that  she  will  bear  any  rivHl  1  it  »he  more  beautiful  tliin 
yi'iir  lady  mother  f    Truly,  said  Nerino,  ili«  i*  so  beaiiliful  that  Nttnre 
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could  Dot  make  her  more  so.  But  tell  me  of  your  courtesy,  whose  wife  she 
is  and  where  she  lives.  Whereto  Master  Raymond  did  not  suddenly  an- 
swer, as  not  wishing;  to  tell  him  the  truth.  Then,  said  Nerino,  my  good 
Blaster  Raymond,  if  you  will  not  tell  me  who  she  is  and  where  she  lives,  at 
least  be  so  good  as  to  allow  that  I  see  her  again.  Willingly,  replied  the 
other.  Come  hither  to-morrow,  and  I  will  contrive  that  you  shall  see  her, 
as  you  have  seen  her  to-day. 

And  going  home.  Master  Raymond  said  to  his  wife,  Grenobbia,  prepare 
thyself  for  to-morrow,  for  I  wish  thee  to  go  to  mass  in  the  cathedral  church  ; 
and,  if  ever  thou  madest  thyself  beautiful,  and  wert  dressed  splendidly,  do 
so  to-morrow.  Grenobbia  wondered  much  at  this,  as  she  had  done  before : 
but,  as  the  command  of  her  husband  was  positive,  she  did  what  he  had  com- 
manded her ;  and,  when  the  day  came,  went  to  the  church  richly  clad,  and 
with  much  more  ornament  than  she  was  accustomed  to  wear.  Nor  did  she 
wait  long  before  Nerino  came,  who,  seeing  her  so  very  beautiful,  was  so  in* 
flamed  with  love  of  her  as  never  roan  for  woman.  And  Master  Raymond 
being  come,  Nerino  again  begged  that  he  would  tell  him  who  this  was  who  was 
so  beautiful  in  his  eyes.  But  the  physician,  pretending  to  be  in  great  haste 
upon  his  own  business,  gave  him  no  manner  of  answer,  but  went  carelessly 
away,  leaving  the  youth  devoured  with  impatience ;  whence  Nerino,  some- 
what angered  by  the  little  esteem  which  Master  Raymond  seemed  to  hold 
him  in,  said  within  himself — ^Thou  art  not  willing,  then,  that  I  should  know 
who  she  is  and  where  she  lives,  but  I  will  know  it  in  spite  of  thee.  And 
going  out  of  the  church,  he  waited  till  the  fair  lady  came  out  too;  and, 
making  his  reverence  to  her,  accompanied  her,  in  modest  manner  and  with 
cheerful  countenance,  to  her  own  house. 

Nerino  having  thus  made  out  clearly  the  house  where  she  lived,  began  to 
watch  for  and  pay  his  court  to  her ;  and  no  day  passed  in  which  he  did  not 
walk  ten  times  before  her  door;  and,  desiring  to  speak  with  her,  he  went 
imagining  within  himself  how  he  should  obtain  his  wish,  and  her  honour  re- 
main uninjured.  And  having  thought  and  thought  again,  and  finding  no 
plan  by  which  he  could  accomplish  his  purpose,  yet  he  took  so  much  pains 
that  he  obtained  the  friendship  of  an  old  woman  whose  house  was  opposite 
that  of  Grenobbia ;  and,  having  made  her  certain  presents,  and  ingratiated 
himself  fully  with  her,  he  went  into  her  house.  The  house  of  this  old 
woman  had  a  window  which  looked  into  the  principal  room  of  Grenobbia's 
house,  and  by  this  he  could,  at  his  ease,  see  her  go  up  and  down  in  the 
house ;  but  he  did  not  choose  to  discover  himself,  lest  he  should  give  her 
cause  to  withdraw  herself  from  his  sight. 

Nerino  standing,  then,  thus  every  day  secretly  on  the  watch,  and  being 
unable  to  resi^^t  the  ardent  Oame  which  was  consuming  his  heart,  determined 
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M'itU  liimselflo  nrile  her  a  letter,  and  to  llirow  it  info  her  house  at  a  time 
when  be  imagined  that  Iter  husband  was  not  there.  And  this  he  did,  and 
(lid,  too,  more  tlian  once;  but  Genobbia,  without  rending  the  letters,  or 
ihiiilting  more  of  ihem,  threw  them  into  the  fire.  But  though  she  had  done 
this  many  limes,  yet  once  she  had  a  mind  to  open  one  of  the  letters,  and  lo 
see  what  was  in  it ;  and  having  done  so,  and  seen  that  the  writer  nas  Nerino, 
son  ofthe  King  of  Portugal,  wlio  was  violently  in  !ove  with  her,  she  hesitated 
awhile.  But  considering  with  herself  the  evil  life  which  her  husband  led 
her,  she  look  courage,  and  began  lo  encourage  Neriiio.  Wherefore  she  took 
order  to  introduce  him  into  the  house;  and  he  recounted  to  herlhe  great  love 
he  bore  her,  and  the  torments  he  continually  endured  for  her,  and  also  how 
he  came  lo  be  in  love  with  her:  and  she,  who  was  beautiful,  amiable, and 
pitiful,  did  not  deny  him  her  love.  Both,  then,  being  bound  by  a  mutual 
love,  and  standing  in  amorous  talk,  behold  Master  Raymond  knocks  at  the 
door ;  hearing  whiuh,  Genohbia  bade  Nerino  lie  down  upon  (he  bed,  and  re- 
main there  with  the  curtains  drawn  till  her  husband  was  gone.  1*1  le  husband 
eameinto  thehouse,  and,  taking  some  matters  he  had  came  lo  seek,  departed 
without  noticing  any  thing :  and  Nerino  did  the  same.  When  the  next  day 
came,  and  Nerino  was  walking  In  the  public  place,  by  chance  passed  Master 
Raymond,  to  whom  Nerino  beckoned  that  he  wished  to  speak  to  him ;  and, 
when  he  came  up  to  him,  said — Sir,  have  I  not  a  pleasant  story  to  tell  you  t 
What  is  it  ?  said  Master  Raymond.  Perhaps,  said  Nerino,  I  do  not  know  the 
liDuseof  that  most  beautiful  lady,  nor  have  been  engaged  in  the  most  pleasant 
discourse  with  her ;  and  because  her  husband  came  home  she  hid  me  in  the 
bed,  and  drew  the  curtainsihat  he  might  not  see  me,  and  so  he  straightway 
departed.  Is  this  possible  ?  said  Master  Raymond.  Ills  possible  and  true, 
replied  the  other,  and  I  never  saw  a  more  festive  ora  more  gracious  lady.  If 
you,  sir,shouId  visit  her,  remember  me  to  her,  praying  her  lo  keep  me  in  her 
good  favour.  To  whom  the  other  promised  that  he  would  doso,  and  departed 
ill  content  with  him.  But,  first,  he  said  lo  Nerino,  Will  you  go  tliitlier  again  I 
to  which  Nerino  answered.  You  may  suppose  it.  And  Master  Raymond, 
going  home,  resolved  lo  say  nothing  to  his  wife,  but  to  await  his  opportunity 
of  finding  them  together. 

The  next  day  Nerino  returned  to  Genobbta ;  and,  whilst  they  were  in 
loving  discourse  together,  the  husband  came  lo  the  house,  whereupon  she  hid 
her  lover  in  a  chest,  before  which  she  placed  a  quantity  of  e!othe»,in  such  a 
manner  that  Ihey  Rhonld  not  see  him.  The  husband,  pretending  In  beseekmg 
something  he  had  left,  turned  over  the  whole  houBe,prying  every  where,  even 
into  the  bed;  but,  finding  nothing,  he  went  away,  somewhat  quieter  in  miiid, 
to  his  business,  and  Nerino  did  the  same.  And,  meeting  with  the  phyiieiaD, 
Nerino  said,  Signor  doctor,  have  I  not  returned  from  theliouse  ofthat  ladjrf 
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but  liorCnM,  eiTkws  of  our  plemsore,  ipoOed  it  all,  for  ber  hiisbw 

us  mad  disturbed  erery  thing.   And  what  didst  thou  f  inquired  Master  Ray* 

Mond.    She,  replied  Nerino,  took  a  chest  and  placed  bm  therein,  and  put  a 

Bmnber  of  dothes  before  it,  which  she  so  disposed  that  they  should  not 

see  me ;  and  he,  turning  the  bed  over  and  over,  and  finding  nothing,  went 

away. 

How  tormenting  this  was  to  Master  Raymond  may  any  one  think  who  has 
experienced  what  a  thing  love  is.  Nerino  had  gi? en  to  Genobbia  a  beau- 
tiful and  precious  diamond,  which  had  his  figure  and  name  sculptured  within 
the  gold  of  the  setting;  and  when  day  was  come,  and  the  husband  was 
gone  to  his  patients,  Nerino  was  introduced  by  the  lady  into  the  house ;  and, 
while  he  was  engaged  in  pleasant  discourse  with  her,  behold  again  the  hus- 
band comes  home.  But  the  cunning  Grendbbia,  aware  of  his  coming,  opened 
a  large  dedL  wbidi  was  in  her  diamber,  and  hid  him  in  it.  And  Master 
Raymond  coming  into  his  house,  and  pretending  to  be  seeking  somewhat, 
turned  the  whole  room  upside  down,  and  finding  nothing  either  in  (he  bed 
or  the  chests,  like  a  madman,  took  a  light,  and  set  fire  to  the  room  at  the  four 
comers,  with  firm  intentioD  to  bum  the  room  and  all  that  was  iu  it.  The 
walls  and  beams  were  already  on  fire,  when  Genobbia  turned  to  her  husband 
and  said.  Husband,  what  is  this  f  are  you  mad  perhaps  f  if  you  choose  to 
bum  the  house,  bum  it,  but,  by  my  faith,  you  shall  not  bum  this  desk,  where 
are  the  writings  belonging  to  my  fortune.  And  calling  four  able  porters, 
she  made  them  take  the  desk  from  her  house  and  put  it  in  that  of  the  oh! 
woman  her  neighbour :  then  she  secretly  opened  it,  so  that  no  one  sliould  see 
her,  and  retumed  to  her  husband.  The  mad  phjrsician  stood  waiting  to  see 
if  any  one  was  coming  out  whom  he  did  not  choose  to  have  within,  but  he 
saw  nothing  except  an  intolerable  smoke,  and  a  blazing  fire  that  was  burn- 
ing up  the  whole  house.  By  this  time  the  neighbours  were  collected  to 
extinguish  it,  in  which  at  last  they  succeeded. 

The  next  day,  Nerino  going  towards  the  Prato  della  Valle,  fell  in  with 
Master  Raymond,  and,  saluting  him,  said.  Have  I  not  a  thing  to  tell  you, 
master,  which  will  please  you  much  7  And  what  is  it  ?  replied  Master  Ray- 
mond. I  have  escaped,  said  he,  the  greatest  danger  that  living  roan  ever 
ran.  I  went  to  the  bouse  of  the  fair  lady,  and,  being  in  pleasant  discourse 
with  her,  her  husband  caroe,  and,  after  throwing  every  thing  into  confusion, 
took  a  light  and  set  fire  to  the  four  corners  of  the  chamber,  to  bum  all  that 
was  in  it.  And  where  were  you  f  said  Master  Raymond.  I  was  hidden, 
said  he,  in  the  desk  which  she  sent  out  of  the  room.  Hearing  which,  and 
knowing  all  he  said  to  be  truth.  Master  Raymond  was  almost  dead  with 
grief  and  passion,  but  yet  dare  not  discover  himself,  because  he  wished  to 
find  him  in  the  fact.    And  he  said  to  him,  Signor  Nerino,  will  you  return 


tliitlier  again  f  to  which  Neriiio  replied.  Having  escaped  tlie  fire,  wUal  more 
Hliould  I  feur  r 

Now,  putliug  tbese  diaeourieit  aside.  Master  Raymuud  begged  Neriao 
tlittt  he  would  condescend  to  dine  with  him  the  nexl  day,  which  invitation 
the  yuuth  willingly  accepted.  On  Hie  day  fixed.  Mailer  Raymond  invited 
all  his  relulious,  and  those  of  his  wife  also,  aud  prepared  a  splendid  and 
pompous  banquet  in  auotber  magnificent  bouse,  aud  bade  his  wire  come 
alio,  but  not  to  sit  at  table,  but  keep  out  of  sight,  and  prepare  what  was 
necessary.  When,  then,  all  (he  guests  were  assembled,  uud  Neriuo among 
the  rest,  the  physiciao  tried,  with  uU  his  might,  to  muke  him  Jruuk,  that 
he  might  afterwards  carry  into  effect  his  design  against  him.  To  which 
end,  baviug  several  times  filled  his  gobtet  with  slroug  winp,  and  Nerino 
having  as  often  drunk,  bis  host  said  tu  him.  Signer  Neriuo,  be  so  good  aa 
to  tell  these  our  relations  some  story  that  mjy  make  them  laugh.  The 
poor  youth,  not  knowing  that  bis  Genobbia  was  the  wife  of  bis  entertainer, 
began  to  tell  tbem  the  slory,  keeping  to  himself,  however,  Ibe  name  of  all 
parlies.  It  so  happened,  that  a  servant  neut  into  the  chamber  where 
Genubbia  wai,  aud  said  to  her.  My  lady,  if  you  were  hidden  in  some  comer, 
you  might  hear  the  finest  story  that  ever  you  heard  told  in  your  life  —  I 
pray  juu  come.  And  she,  going  into  a  bidiiig-place,  perceived  that  the 
voice  was  that  of  Nerino,  and  that  the  story  be  was  telling  belonged  to 
herself.  Wherefore,  like  a  prudent  ludy,  she  took  the  diamond  nliich 
Nerino  had  given  her,  aud  put  it  in  u  silver  cup  hil\  of  a  choice  wine,  and 
said  to  the  servant.  Take  this  cup,  and  carry  it  to  Nerino,  and  tell  him  ta 
drink  it,  and  be  will  afterwards  speak  better.  The  servant  took  the  cup, 
carried  It  to  Nerino,  and  said  to  him.  Take  this  cup,  signur,  aud  drink,  and 
afterwards  you  will  talk  better.  And  he,  taking  the  cup,  drunk  out  tbft 
wine;  and  seeing  and  recognizing  the  diamond  that  was  in  It,  he  let  it  ga 
into  bis  mouth,  and  then,  feigning  tu  wipe  his  noulh,  took  it  out,  and  put 
it  upon  his  finger ;  and,  peiceivliig  that  the  lady  of  whom  he  spoke  wu 
the  wife  of  Master  Itaymund,  he  would  tell  no  more.  Bui,  being  pressed 
by  bis  bust  and  ihe  guests  tl:at  be  should  goon  with  his  story,be  said.  And 
so — and  so — the  cock  crowed,  and  I  woke  from  my  dream,  and  saw  nothing 

Hearing  Ibis,  the  relations,  who  haJ  imagined  at  first  that  all  which 
Nerino  bud  told  tbem  of  Hie  lady  was  true,  burst  into  loud  laughter. 
After  some  days,  Nerino  met  Master  Raymond,  and,  pretending  not  to 
know  that  be  was  the  husband  of  Genobbia,  told  him,  that  within  tno  days 
he  should  depart,  because  his  father  had  written  to  hiro,  to  say  that,  by  all 
ueuus,  be  sliould  return  into  hiti  kingdom.  Master  Rayniond  bade 
good  speed  i  and  Nerino,  taking  secret  order  with  Gruobbia,  fli'd 
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aind  took  her  to  Portugal,  where  they  lived  in  great  happiness  many  years. 
And  Master  Raymond,  going  to  his  house,  and  not  finding  his  wife  there, 
within  a  few  days  died  of  despair. 

No.  V. 

[From  Tarlton's  **  Newes  out  of  Purgatorie,"  4to.,  London,  1590,  taken 
from  the  preceding  novel  of  Straparola.  This  tale  has  been  reprinted 
by  Malone,  and  also  in  Mr.  Collier's  <'  Shakespeare's  Library."  Dr. 
Farmer  is  of  opinion  that  the  adventures  of  Falstaff  are  taken  from  this 
story.] 

The  tale  of  the  two  lovers  ofFxsa^  and  why  they  were  whipt 
in  purgatory  with  nettles. 

In  Pisa,  a  famous  cittie  of  Italye,  there  lived  a  gentleman 
of  good  linage  and  landes,  feared  as  well  for  his  wealth,  as 
honoured  for  his  vertue ;  but,  indeed,  well  thought  on  for 
both  :  yet  the  better  for  his  riches.  This  gentleman  had  one 
onelye  daughter,  called  Margaret,  who  for  her  beauty  was 
liked  of  all,  and  desired  of  many :  but  neither  might  their 
sutes,  nor  her  owne  prevaile  about  her  fathers  resolution,  who 
was  determyned  not  to  marrye  her,  but  to  such  a  man  as 
should  be  able  in  abundance  to  maintain  the  excellency  of  her 
beauty.  Divers  yong  gentlemen  proffered  large  feoffments, 
but  in  vaine ;  a  maide  shee  must  bee  still :  till  at  last  an  olde 
doctor  in  the  towne,  that  professed  physicke,  became  a  sutor 
to  her,  who  was  a  welcome  man  to  her  father,  in  that  he  was 
one  of  the  welthiest  men  in  all  Pisa.  A  tall  strippling  he  was, 
and  a  proper  youth,  his  age  about  fourescore ;  his  heade  as 
white  as  milke,  wherein,  for  offence  sake,  there  was  left  never 
a  tooth  :  but  it  is  no  matter ;  what  he  wanted  in  person  he 
had  in  the  purse  ;  which  the  poore  gentlewoman  little  regarded, 
wishing  rather  to  tie  herselfe  to  one  that  might  fit  her  content, 
though  they  lived  meanely,  then  to  him  with  all  the  wealth  in 
Italye.  But  shee  was  yong,  and  forest  to  follow  her  father's 
direction,  who,  upon  large  covenants,  was  content  his  daugh^ 
ter  should  marry  with  the  doctor ;   aud  whether  she  likte  him 
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or  no,  the  match  was  made  up,  and  in  short  time  she  was  mar> 
ried.  The  poore  wench  was  bound  to  the  stake,  and  liad  not 
onely  an  olde  impotent  man,  but  one  that  was  so  jealous  as 
none  might  enter  into  his  house  without  suspition,  nor  shee  do 
any  thing  without  blame :  the  least  glance,  the  smallest  coun- 
tenance, any  smile,  was  a  manifest  instance  to  him,  that  sliee 
thought  of  others  better  then  liimselfe  ;  thus  he  himselfe  lived 
in  a  hell,  and  tormented  his  wife  in  as  ill  perplexitie.  At  last 
it  chaunced,  that  a  young  gentleman  of  the  citie  comming  by 
her  house,  and  seeing  her  look  out  at  her  window,  noting  her 
rare  and  excellent  proportion,  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  that  so 
extreamelye,  as  his  passions  had  no  meanes  till  her  favour 
might  mittigate  his  heartsicke  discontent.  Ttie  yong  man  that 
was  ignorant  in  amorous  matters,  and  had  never  beene  used  to 
courte  anye  gentlewoman,  thought  to  reveale  his  passions  to 
some  one  freend  that  might  give  him  rounsaile  for  the  winning 
of  her  love  ;  and  thinking  experience  was  the  surest  maister, 
on  a  daye  seeing  the  olde  doctor  walking  in  the  churche — that 
was  Margaret's  husband  —  little  knowing  who  he  was,  he 
thought  this  was  the  fittest  man  to  whom  he  might  discover 
bis  passions,  for  that  hee  was  olde  and  knewe  much,  and  was 
a  physition  that  with  his  drugges  might  helpe  him  forward  in 
his  purposes  :  so  that,  seeing  the  old  man  waike  solitary,  he 
juinde  unto  him  ;  and,  after  a  curteous  salute,  toldc  him  that  he 
was  to  impart  a  matter  of  great  import  unto  him ;  wherein, 
if  hee  would  not  onely  be  secrete,  but  indevour  to  pleasure 
him,  his  pains  should  bee  every  way  to  the  full  considered. 
You  must  imagine,  gentleman,  quoth  Mutio — for  so  was  the 
doctor's  name  —  that  men  of  our  profession  are  no  blabs,  but 
hold  their  secrete  in  their  hearts'  bottome ;  and  therefore  re* 
veale  what  you  please,  it  shall  not  onely  be  concealed,  but 
cured,  if  either  my  heart  or  counsaile  may  duo  it.  Upon  this 
Lionell  —  so  was  the  young  gentleman  called  —  told  and  dis- 
courst  unto  him,  from  point  to  point,  how  he  was  falne  id  love 
with  a  gentlewoman  that  was  marled  to  one  of  hta  profession  ^ 
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discovered  her  dwelling  and  the  house ;  and  for  that  he  was 
unacquainted  with  the  woman,  and  a  man  little  experienced 
in  love  matters,  he  required  his  favour  to  further  him  with  his 
advise.  Mutio,  at  this  motion,  was  stung  to  the  hart,  knowing 
it  was  his  wife  hee  was  fallen  in  love  withall ;  yet  to  conceale 
the  matter,  and  to  experience  his  wive's  chastity,  and  that  if 
she  plaide  fisdse,  he  might  be  revengde  on  them  both,  he  dis- 
sembled the  matter,  and  answered,  that  he  knewe  the  woman 
very  well,  and  commended  her  highly  ;  but  saide  she  had  a 
churle  to  her  husband,  and  therfore  he  thought  shee  would  bee 
the  more  tractable.  Trie  her,  man,  quoth  hee ;  fainte  hart 
never  woone  fieurelady ;  and  if  shee  will  not  be  brought  to  the 
bent  of  your  bowe,  I  will  provide  such  a  potion  as  shall  dis- 
patch all  to  your  owne  content ;  and  to  give  you  further  in- 
structions for  oportunitie,  knowe  that  her  husband  is  foorth 
every  aftemoone  from  three  till  sixe.  Thus  farre  I  have  ad- 
vised you,  because  I  pitty  your  passions,  as  myselfe  being  once 
a  lover ;  but  now  I  charge  thee,  reveale  it  to  none  whomsoever, 
least  it  doo  disparage  my  credit  to  meddle  in  amorous  matters. 
The  yong  gentleman  not  onely  promised  all  carefull  secrecy,  but 
gave  him  harty  thanks  for  his  good  counsell,  promising  to 
meete  him  there  the  next  day,  and  tell  him  what  newes.  Then 
hee  left  the  old  man,  who  was  almost  mad  for  feare  his  wife 
any  way  should  play  false.  He  saw,  by  experience,  brave  men 
came  to  besiege  the  castle ;  and  seeing  it  was  in  a  woman's 
custodie,  and  had  so  weake  a  governor  as  himselfe,  he  doubted 
it  would  in  time  be  delivered  up ;  which  feare  made  him  almost 
franticke,  yet  he  driude  of  the  time  in  great  torment,  till  he 
might  heare  from  his  rivsd.  Lionello,  he  hastes  him  home, 
and  sutes  him  in  his  braverye,  and  goes  downe  towards  the 
house  of  Mutio,  where  he  sees  her  at  her  windowe,  whome  he 
courted  with  a  passionate  looke,  with  such  an  humble  salute, 
as  shee  might  perceive  how  the  gentleman  was  affectionate. 
Margaretta,  looking  eamestlye  upon  him,  and  noting  the  per- 
fection of   is  proportion,  accounted  him,  in  her  eye,  the  flower 
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of  all  Pisa ;  thinkte  herselfe  fortunate  if  shee  might  have  liim 
for  her  freend,  to  supply  those  defaultes  that  she  found  io 
Mutio.  Sundry  times  that  afCernoone  he  past  by  her  window, 
and  he  cast  not  up  more  loving  lookes  than  he  received  gra- 
tious  favours  ;  which  did  so  incourage  him,  that  the  next  daye, 
betweene  tiiree  and  sixe,  hee  went  to  the  house,  and,  knocking 
at  the  doore,  desired  to  speake  with  the  mistris  of  tha 
house,  who,  hearing  by  her  maid's  description  what  he  was, 
commaunded  him  to  come  in,  where  she  interteined  him  with 
all  courtesie. 

The  youth  that  never  before  had  given  the  attempt  to  covet  . 
a  ladye,  began  liis  exordium  with  a  blushe ;  and  yet  went  for- 
ward so  well,  that  hee  discourst  unto  her  howe  hee  loved  her, 
and  that  if  it  might  please  her  so  to  accept  of  bis  service,  as  of 
a  freende  ever  vowde  in  all  dutye  to  bee  at  her  commaunde, 
the  care  of  her  honour  should  bee  deerer  to  him  then  his  life, 
and  hee  would  bee  ready  to  prise  her  discontent  with  his 
bloud  at  all  times. 

The  gentlewoman  was  a  little  coye,  but  before  they  part 
they  concluded  that  the  next  day,  at  foure  of  the  clock,  hee 
should  come  thither  and  eate  a  pound  of  cherries,  which  was  re- 
solved on  with  a  auccado  dea  labras,  and  so,  with  a  loath  to 
depart,  they  tooke  their  leaves,  Lionello,  as  joyfull  a  man  as 
might  bo,  liyed  hira  to  the  church  to  meete  his  olde  doctor, 
where  hee  found  him  in  his  olde  walke.  What  newes,  syr  ? 
quoth  Mutio.  How  havt;  you  sped  ?  Even  as  I  can  wishe, 
quoth  Lionello ;  fur  I  have  been  with  my  mislrisse,  and  have 
found  her  so  tr[a]ctable,  that  I  hope  to  make  the  olde  peasant, 
her  husband,  looke  broad-beadded  by  a  paire  of  browantlers. 
How  deepe  this  strooke  into  Mutio's  hart,  let  them  imagine 
that  can  conjecture)  what  jeluusie  is ;  insomuch  that  the  aide 
doctor  askte  when  should  be  the  time.  Mary,  quoth  Lioneilu, 
to-morrow  at  foure  of  the  clocke  in  the  afternoone  j  and  then, 
maister  doctor,  quoth  hee,  will  I  dub  the  uldo  squire  kuight 
of  the  forked  order. 
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Thus  they  passed  on  in  chat,  till  it  grew  late ;  and  then 
Lyonello  went  home  to  his  lodging,  and  Mutio  to  his  house, 
covering  all  his  sorrowes  with  a  merrye  countenance,  with  full 
resolution  to  revenge  them  both  the  next  day  with  extremitie. 
He  past  the  night  as  patiently  as  he  could,  and  the  next 
daye  after  dinner  awaye  hee  went,  watching  when  it  should 
^bee  four  of  the  clocke.  At  the  houre  justly  came  Lyonello, 
and  was  intertained  with  all  curtesie :  but  scarse  had  they 
kist,  ere  the  maide  cried  out  to  her  mistresse  that  her  maister 
was  at  the  doore ;  for  he  hasted,  knowing  that  a  home  was  but 
a  litle  while  in  grafting.  Margaret,  at  this  alarum,  was 
amazed ;  and  yet,  for  a  shifte,  chopt  Lyonello  into  a  great 
drie-fatte*  full  of  feathers,  and  sat  her  downe  close  to  her 
woorke.  By  that  came  Mutio  in  blowing ;  and,  as  though  hee 
came  to  looke  somewhat  in  haste,  called  for  the  keyes  of  his 
chambers,  and  looked  in  everye  place,  searching  so  narrowlye 
in  everye  comer  of  the  house,  that  he  left  not  the  very  privie 
unsearcht.  Seeing  he  could  not  finde  him,  hee  saide  nothing ; 
but,  fayning  himselfe  not  well  at  ease,  staide  at  home,  so  that 
poor  Lyonello  was  faine  to  staye  in  the  drifatte  till  the  olde 
churle  was  in  bed  with  his  wife ;  and  then  the  maide  let  him 
out  at  a  backe  doore,  who  went  home  with  a  flea  in  his  eare  to 
his  lodging. 

Well,  the  next  day  he  went  againe  to  meete  his  doctor,  whome 
hee  found  in  his  woonted  walke.  What  newes,  quoth  Mutio  ? 
Howe  have  you  sped?  A  poxe  of  the  olde  slave,  quoth 
Lyonello ;  I  was  no  sooner  in,  and  had  given  my  mistrisse 
one  kisse,  but  the  jealous  asse  was  at  the  doore  :  the  maide 
spied  him,  and  cryed,  her  maister  I  so  that  the  poore  gentle- 
woman, for  very  shifte,  was  faine  to  put  me  in  a  driefatte  of 

•  What  can  Malone  mean  by  saying,  that  in  (his  tale  there  is  no  trace  of 
the  basket?  See  Malone*s  Shakespeare,  by  Boswell,  vol.  viii.,  p.  210. 
The  boasting  of  Lionello  that  he  would  place  horns  on  Mutio,  exactly 
tallies  with  FalstaflTs  boast  to  Ford,  in  the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor." 
Sec  also  the  present  volume,  p.  20. 
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feathers  that  stoode  in  an  o\Ae  chamber,  and  there  I  was  fame 
to  tarrie  white  he  was  in  betl  and  asleepe,  and  then  the  maide 
let  me  out,  and  I  departed. 

But  it  is  no  matter ;  'twas  but  a  chaunce,  and  I  hope  to 
crye  quittance  with  him  ere  it  be  long.  As  how,  (juoth  Mutio  ? 
Marry  thus,  quotli  Lionelto :  slie  sent  me  woord  by  her  maide 
this  daye,  that  upon  Thursday  next  the  olde  churle  euppeth 
with  a  patient  of  liis  a  mile  out  of  Pisa,  and  then  I  feare  not 
but  to  quitte  him  for  all.  It  js  well,  quoth  Mutio ;  fortune  bee 
your  freende.  I  thanke  you,  quoth  Lionello ;  and  so  after  a 
little  more  prattle  they  departed. 

To  bee  shorte,  Tiiursdaye  came ;  and  about  sixe  of  the  clocke 
foorth  goes  Mutio  no  further  then  a  freendes  house  of  his,  from 
whence  hee  might  descrye  who  went  into  his  house.  Straight 
hee  sawe  Lionello  enter  in ;  and  after  goes  hee,  insomuche  that 
hee  was  scarcelye  sitten  downe  before  the  mayde  cryed  out 
againe,  my  maisler  comes.  The  good-wife  that  before  had 
provided  for  afterclaps,  had  found  out  a  privie  place  between 
two  seelings  of  a  plauncher,  and  there  she  thrust  Lionelto; 
and  her  husband  came  sweting.  Wliat  news,  quoth  shee, 
drivea  you  home  againe  so  soone,  husband?  Marry,  sweete 
wife,  quoth  he,  a  fearefull  dreanie  that  I  had  this  night,  which 
came  to  my  remembrance,  and  that  was  this :  Methought  tliere 
was  a  villeins  that  came  secretly  into  my  house  with  a  naked 
poinard  in  liis  hand,  and  hid  hiinselfe ;  but  I  could  not  finde 
the  place :  with  that  mine  nose  bled,  and  I  came  backe ;  and 
by  the  grace  of  God,  I  will  seeke  every  corner  in  the  house  for 
the  quiet  of  my  mindc.  Marry,  I  pray  you  doo,  husband,  quoth 
she.  With  that  he  lockt  in  all  tlie  doors  and  began  to  search 
every  chamber,  every  hole,  every  chest,  every  tub,  the  very 
well  ;*  he  stabd  every  featherbed  through,  and  made  liavocke. 
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*  Tliii  enutnciution  of  the  ililTereiil  places  llial  wire  ransacked  is  verj   i 
similar  tu  that  put  into  tlii;  rouutli  vf  Sir  lliigL  Evans  uii  ii 
the  "  Mprry  Wive*  of  Windsot," 
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like  a  mad  man,  which  made  him  thinke  all  was  in  vaine,  and 
hee  began  to  blame  his  eies  that  thought  they  saw  that  which 
they  did  not.  Upon  this  he  rest  halfe  lunaticke,  and  all  night 
he  was  very  wakefull;  that  towards  the  morning  he  fell  into  a 
dead  sleepe,  and  then  was  Lionello  conveighed  away. 

In  the  morning  when  Mutio  wakened,  hee  thought  how  by 
no  means  hee  should  be  able  to  take  Lyonello  tardy ;  yet  he 
laid  in  his  head  a  most  dangerous  plot,  and  that  was  this. 
Wife,  quoth  he,  I  must  the  next  Monday  ride  to  Vycensa  to 
visit  an  olde  patient  of  mine ;  till  my  retume,  which  will  be 
some  ten  dayes,  I  will  have  thee  staye  at  our  little  graunge 
house  in  the  countrey.  Marry,  very  well  content,  husband, 
quoth  she :  with  that  he  kist  her,  and  was  verye  pleasant,  as 
though  he  had  suspected  nothing,  and  away  hee  flinges  to  the 
church,  where  he  meetes  Lionello.  What  sir,  quoth  he,  what 
newes  ?  Is  your  mistresse  yours  in  possession  ?  No,  a  plague 
of  the  old  slave,  quoth  he :  I  think  he  is  either  a  witch,  or  els 
woork^  by  magick :  for  I  can  no  sooner  enter  in  the  doores, 
but  he  is  at  my  backe,  and  so  he  was  againe  yesternight ;  for 
I  was  not  warme  in  my  seate  before  the  maide  cried,  my 
maisier  comes;  and  then  was  the  poore  soule  feine  to  con- 
veigh  me  betweene  two  seelings  of  a  chamber  in  a  fit  place  for 
the  purpose :  wher  I  laught  hartely  to  myself  too  see  how  he 
sought  every  corner,  ransackt  every  tub,  and  stabd  every 
featherbed ;  but  in  vaine, — ^I  was  safe  enough  till  the  morn- 
ing, and  then  when  he  was  fast  asleepe,  I  lept  out.  Fortune 
frowns  on  you,  quoth  Mutio :  I,  but  I  hope,  quoth  Lionello, 
this  is  the  last  time,  and  now  shee  will  begin  to  smile ;  for  on 
Monday  next  he  rides  to  Vicensa,  and  his  wife  lyes  at  a  grange 
house  a  little  of  the  towne,  and  there  in  his  absence  I  will  re- 
venge all  forepassed  misfortunes.  God  send  it  be  so,  quoth 
Mutio,  and  so  took  his  leave.  These  two  lovers  longed  for 
Monday,  and  at  last  it  came.  Early  in  the  morning  Mutio 
horst  himselfe,  and  his  wife,  his  maide,  and  a  man,  and  no 
more,  and  away  he  rides  to  his  grange  house ;  where  after  he 
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had  brok  hia  fast,  he  took  his  leave,  and  away  towards  \''icensa. 
He  rode  not  far  ere  by  a  false  way  he  returned  into  a  thicket, 
and  there  witli  a  company  of  cuotry  peasants  lay  in  an  ambus- 
cade to  take  the  young  gentleman.  In  the  afternoon  comes 
Lionello  gallopping ;  and  as  soon  as  he  came  within  sight  of 
the  house,  he  sent  back  his  horse  by  hia  boy,  and  went  easily 
afoot,  and  there  at  the  very  entry  was  entertained  by  Mar- 
garet, who  led  him  up  the  staires,  and  convaid  him  into  her 
bedcliamber,  saying  he  was  welcome  into  so  mean  a  cottage  : 
but,  quoth  she,  now  I  hope  fortune  will  not  envy  the  purity  of 
our  loves.  Alas,  alas,  mistris,  cried  the  maid,  hcer  is  my 
matster,  and  100  men  with  him,  with  hits  and  staves.  We  are 
betraid,  quoth  Lionel,  and  I  am  but  a  dead  man.*  Feare  not, 
quoth  she,  but  follow  me ;  and  straight  she  carried  him  downe 
into  a  lowe  parlor,  where  stoode  an  old  rotten  cheat  full  of 
writinges.  She  put  him  into  that,  and  covered  him  with  olde 
papers  and  evidences,  and  went  to  the  gate  to  meet  her  hus- 
band. \\Tiy,  signor  Mutio,  what  means  this  hurly  burly,  quoth 
she?  Vile  and  shameless  strumpet  as  thou  art,  thou  shalt 
know  by  and  by,  quoth  he.  Where  is  thy  love  ?  All  we  have 
watcht  him  and  seen  him  enter  in :  now,  quoth  he,  shal  neither 
thy  tub  of  feathers,  nor  thy  seeling  serve,  for  perish  he  shall 
with  fire,  or  els  fall  into  my  hands.  Doo  thy  woorst,  jealous 
foole,  quoth  she ;  I  ask  thee  no  favour.  With  that  in  a  rage 
lie  beset  the  house  round,  and  then  set  fire  on  it.  Oh  !  ia 
what  a  perplexilie  was  poore  Lionello,  that  was  shut  in  a 
chest,  and  the  fire  about  his  eares  ?  And  how  was  Margaret 
passionat,  that  knew  her  lover  in  such  danger  ?  Yet  she  made 
light  of  the  matter,  and  as  one  in  a  rage  called  her  maid  to  her 
and  said :  Come  on,  wench ;  seeing  thy  maister  mad  with 
jelousie  hath  set  the  house  and  al  my  living  on  fire,  I  will  be 
rerengd  upon  him ;   help  me  beer  to  lift  this  old  chest  where 
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■  timilar  emergency.    See  the  present  voliime,  p,  37 
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all  his  writings  and  deeds  are ;  let  that  bume  first ;  and  as 
soon  as  I  see  that  one  fire,  I  will  walk  towards  my  freends,  for 
the  old  foole  will  be  beggard,  and  I  will  refuse  him.  Mutio, 
that  knew  al  his  obligations  and  statutes  lay  there,  puld  her 
back,  and  bad  two  of  his  men  carry  the  chest  into  the  feeld, 
and  see  it  were  safe ;  himself  standing  by  and  seeing  his  house 
bumd  downe,  sticke  and  stone.  Then  quieted  in  his  minde, 
he  went  home  with  his  wife,  and  began  to  flatter  her,  thinking 
assuredly  that  he  had  burnd  her  paramour ;  causing  his  chest 
to  be  carried  in  a  cart  to  his  house  at  Pisa.  Margaret  impa- 
tient went  to  her  mothers,  and  complained  to  her  and  to  her 
brethem  of  the  jealousie  of  her  husband ;  who  maintained  her 
it  be  true^  and  desired  but  a  daies  respite  to  proove  it.  Wei, 
hee  was  bidden  to  supper  the  next  night  at  her  mothers,  she 
thinking  to  make  her  daughter  and  him  frends  againe.  In 
the  meane  time,  he  to  his  woonted  wsdk  in  the  church,  and 
there  premier  eapectationem  he  found  Lionello  walking.  Won- 
dring  at  this,  he  straight  enquires,  what  newes  ?  What  newes, 
maister  doctor,  quoth  he,  and  he  fell  in  a  great  laughing :  in 
faith  yesterday  I  scapt  a  scouring ;  for,  syrrha,  I  went  to  the 
grange  house,  where  I  was  appointed  to  come,  and  I  was  no 
sooner  gotten  up  the  chamber,  but  the  magicall  villeine  her 
husband  beset  the  house  with  bils  and  staves,  and  that  he 
might  be  sure  no  seeling  nor  comer  should  shrowde  me,  he 
set  the  house  on  fire,  and  so  burnt  it  down  to  the  ground. 
Why,  quoth  Mutio,  and  how  did  you  escape  ?  Alas,  quoth  he, 
wel  fiEU-e  a  woman^s  wit !  She  conveighed  me  into  an  old 
chest  ful  of  writings,  which  she  knew  her  husband  durst  not 
burne ;  and  so  was  I  saved  and  brought  to  Pisa,  and  yester- 
night by  her  maide  let  home  to  my  lodging.  This,  quoth  he, 
is  the  pleasantest  jest  that  ever  I  heard ;  and  upon  this  I  have 
a  sute  to  you.  I  am  this  night  bidden  foorth  to  supper;  you 
shall  be  my  guest :  onelye  I  will  crave  so  much  favour,  as 
after  supper  for  a  pleasant  sporte  to  make  relation  what  suc- 
cesse  you  have  had  in  your  loves.     For  that  I  will  not  sticke. 
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quothe  he  ;  and  so  lie  carieJ  Lionello  to  his  mother-in-lawes 
liouse  with  him,  and  discovered  to  his  wives  brethren  who  he 
was,  and  how  at  supper  he  would  disclose  the  whole  matter  : 
for,  quotli  he,  he  knowes  not  that  I  am  Margarets  husband. 
At  this  all  the  brethren  bad  him  welcome,  and  so  did  the 
mother  to ;  and  Margaret  she  was  kept  out  of  sight.  Supper- 
time  being  come,  they  fell  to  their  victals,  and  Lionello  was 
carrowst  unto  by  Mutio,  who  was  very  pleasant,  to  draw  him 
to  a  merry  humor,  that  he  might  to  the  ful  discourse  the  effect 
and  fortunes  of  his  love.  Supper  being  ended,  Mutio  re- 
quested him  to  tel  to  the  gentleman  what  had  hapned  between 
him  and  his  mistresse.  Lionello  with  a  smiling  countenance 
began  to  describe  his  mistresse,  the  house  and  street  where 
she  dwelt,  how  he  fell  iu  love  with  her,  and  how  he  used  the 
counsell  of  this  doctor,  who  in  al  his  affaires  was  his  seer©, 
tarye.  Margaret  heard  all  this  with  a  greate  feare ;  and  when 
he  came  at  the  last  point,  she  caused  a  cup  of  wine  to  be  given 
him  by  one  of  her  sisters,  wherein  was  a  ring  that  lie  had 
given  Margaret.  As  he  had  told  how  he  escapt  burning,  and 
was  ready  to  confirme  all  for  a  troth,  the  gentlewoman  drunke 
to  him ;  who,  taking  the  cup,  and  seing  the  ring,  having  a 
quick  wit  and  a  reaching  head,  spide  the  fetch,  and  perceived 
that  all  this  while  this  was  bis  lovers  husband,  to  whome  hee 
had  revealed  these  escapes.  At  this  drinking  the  wine,  and 
swallowing  the  ring  into  his  mouth,  he  went  forward  :  Geo. 
tlemen,  quoth  he,  how  like  you  of  my  loves  and  my  fortunes  ? 
Wei,  quoth  the  gentlemen;  I  pray  you  is  it  true?  As  true, 
quoth  he,  as  if  I  would  be  so  simple  as  to  reveal  what  I  did  to 
Margarets  husband :  for  know  you,  gentlemen,  that  I  knew 
this  Mutio  to  be  her  husband  whom  I  notified  to  be  my  lover ; 
and  for  that  he  was  generally  known  through  Pisa  to  be  a 
jealous  fool,  therefore  with  these  tales  I  brought  him  into  this 
*  which  indeed  are  follies  of  mine  own  braine;  for 
)  u»ec!  hy  Mis.  Quiukl;,  iii  Ilie  "  Merry  Wives  of 
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trust  me  by  the  faith  of  a  gentleman,  I  never  spake  to  the 
woman,  was  never  in  her  compcuiye,  neither  doo  I  know  her  if 
I  see  her.  At  this  they  all  fell  in  a  laughing  at  Mutio,  who 
was  ashamde  that  Lionello  had  so  scoft  him :  but  all  was  well 
— ^they  were  made  friends ;  but  the  jest  went  so  to  his  hart, 
that  he  shortly  after  died,  and  Lionello  enjoyed  the  ladye: 
and  for  that  they  two  were  the  death  of  the  old  man,  now  are 
they  plagued  m  purgatory,  and  he  whips  them  with  nettles. 

No.  VI. 

[I  print  the  following  tale  from  a  very  curious  and  rare  work^  entitled, 
**  Westward  for  Smelts/'  4to.,  Lond.,  1620 ;  the  only  copy  of  which  I  have 
ever  seen  is  in  Trinity  College  Library^  Cambridge.  Steevens  mentions 
an  earlier  copy,  of  the  date  of  1603^  but^  not  finding  any  notice  elsewhere 
of  such  an  edition,  and  there  being  nothing  in  the  Cambridge  copy  to  indi- 
cate that  it  is  a  reprint,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Steevens  must  have 
fallen  into  an  error.  It  was  entered  in  the  books  of  the  Stationers*  Com* 
pany  in  January,  1619-20.  I  insert  the  present  tale  in  this  place  in  de- 
ference to  the  opinion  of  Malone,  who  thinks  *'  it  probably  led  Shake- 
speare to  lay  the  scene  of  FaktaflTs  love  adventures  at  Windsor."  See 
Malone's  Shakespeare,  by  Boswell,  vol.  viii.,  p.  3.] 

The  Fiskwife's  Tale  of  Brainf&rd. 

In  Windsor,  not  long  agoe,  dwelt  a  sumpter  man,  who  bad 
to  wife  a  very  faire  (but  something  wanton)  creature,  nuer 
whom  (not  without  cause)  he  was  something  iealous,  yet  had 
hee  neuer  any  proofe  of  her  inconstancie ;  but  he  feared  he  was, 
or  should  be  a  cuckold,  and  therefore  preuented  it  so  much  as 
he  could  by  restraining  her  libertie ;  but  this  did  but  set  an 
edge  to  her  wanton  appetite,  and  was  a  prouocatiue  to  her  lust 
(for  what  women  are  restrained  from  they  desire),  for  long  hee 
could  not  hold  his  watchfull  eye  ouer  her,  ^cause  his  businesse 
call'd  him  away,  which  alway  lay  farre  from  home.  He  being 
to  depart  from  home,  bethought  himselfe  what  he  were  best  to 
do ;  put  another  in  trust  with  his  wife  he  durst  not  (for  no 
greater  shame  is  there  to  a  man  then  to  be  knowne  iealous 
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ouer  Ilia  wife) ;  himselfe  could  tarry  no  longer  at  home  for 
fear  of  losing  his  place,  and  then  liis  liuing  was  gone :  thus 
was  liee  troubled  in  minde,  not  knowing  what  to  doe.  Now 
he  repeuted  himselfe  that  he  had  vsed  his  wife  so  ill,  which 
had  giuen  her  cause  to  hate  him,  and  procure  liim  a  mischiefe, 
for  he  saw  that  he  had  no  other  way  now  to  take,  but  to  put 
his  credit  into  his  wiue's  hands ;  therefore,  the  day  and  night 
before  he  went  from  home,  he  vsed  her  extraordinary  kindely, 
making  more  on  her  then  the  first  day  they  were  married. 
His  wife  maruelled  at  this  suddaiae  change,  and,  Uiough  she 
liked  this  vsage  well,  yet  she  thought  neuer  tlie  better  of  him 
in  her  heart,  and  in  her  outward  carriage  bare  her  selfe  as  be- 
fore, which  was  euer  modestly  in  his  sight.  The  morning  being 
come  that  he  was  to  depart  from  home  (after  many  sweet  kisses 
and  kinde  embraces  giuen  him),  he  said.  Sweet  honey,  I  can- 
not blame  thee  that  thou  takest  my  vsage  heretofore  vnkindly  ; 
but  if  thou  kneweat  (as  I  raeane  to  shew  thee)  what  my  intent 
was,  thou  wilt  change  that  bad  thought  for  a  better  liking  of 
me.  Know  then,  my  loue,  that  I  vsed  thee  thus  strangely,  to 
know  how  deepe  thy  loue  was  settled  on  me  f for  to  vse  a  friend 
frowardly,  trj'es  her  loue,  in  forbearance  of  his  iniuries,  and  in 
seeking  to  please  him),  which  I  haue  found  by  proofe  immooe- 
able.  Oh,  my  more  then  deare  wife,  thy  loue  is  fixed  sure  on 
me,  and  not  to  be  remoued  by  any  crosse  whatsoeuer.  Thus 
did  hee  seeke  to  vnsnare  himselfe,  but  was  caught  foster,  for  his 
wife,  perceiuing  his  iealousie,  vowed  to  be  reuenged,  and  giu8 
him  good  and  sufficient  cause  to  thinke  himselfe  a  cuckolde ; 
and,  with  very  ioy  to  see  him  creepe  toher  after  this  manner,  she 
let  fall  a  few  teares,  which  proceeded  rather  of  inward  laugh, 
ter  then  any  griefe.  Hee  seeing  this,  thought  they  proceeded 
from  pure  loue,  yet  did  hee  not  thorowly  trust  her.  but  minded 
to  return  ere  she  was  aware  of  liim.  To  be  short,  they  broke 
their  fasts  together,  and  louingly  parted.  His  wife,  beeing 
glad  of  this,  sent  for  a  woman  in  the  towne,  one  that  was 
procurer  of  her  frieud,  to  whom  she  told  all  that  had  hapned 
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betweene  her  husband  and  her  selfe,  requesting  her  in  all  haste 
to  giue  her  friend  notice  that  her  husband  was  now  from  home, 
and  that  shee  would  meete  him  when  and  wheresoeuer  he 
pleased.  The  old  woman,  glad  of  this,  gaue  her  louer  to  vn- 
derstand  of  this  good  hap,  who  soone  met  her  at  a  place  in  the 
towne,  where  they  vsually  met,  where  they  plumed  the  sumpter- 
man's  cap.  There  she  gaue  the  old  woman  a  key  which  would 
open  her  doore,  by  which  meanes  shee  might  come  to  the  speech 
of  her  at  any  time  of  the  night  without  knocking,  so  carefull 
was  she  to  keepe  her  selfe  cleere  and  spotlesse  in  the  eyes  of 
her  neighbours,  who  would  not  haue  thought  well  of  her,  if 
they  had  heard  noise  at  her  doore  in  the  night,  and  her  hus- 
band from  home.  Hauing  passed  the  time  away  in  louing 
complements,  they  parted,  each  going  their  seuerall  wayes,  not 
any  one  of  her  neighbours  mistrusting  her,  she  bare  her  selfe 
so  cudningly  modest.  Her  husband,  being  on  his  ioumey,  fol- 
lowing his  sumpter-horse,  thought  his  wife  at  home,  working 
like  a  good  huswife  (when,  perchance,  she  was  following  a  sta. 
tion  she  tooke  more  delight  in  then  he,  poore  man,  did  in  his) ; 
yet  put  he  no  more  trust  in  her  than  he  was  forced  to  doe,  for 
hee  dispatches  his  businesse  so  soone  as  hee  could,  and  returned 
three  dayes  sooner  then  he  promised  her.  When  he  came 
home  he  knocked  at  the  doore :  there  might  he  knocke  long 
enough,  for  his  wife,  who  was  knocking  the  wintner's  pots  with 
her  louer.  He,  hauing  no  answere,  began  to  curse  and  ban, 
bidding  a  pope  on  all  women.  His  neighbours  began  to  per- 
swade  him,  telling  him  that  she  went  but  new  forth,  and  would 
retume  suddenly  againe ;  and  iust  at  that  instant  came  she 
homeward,  not  knowing  her  good  man  was  returned,  for  she 
had  appointed  the  old  woman  to  come  and  call  her  that  night. 
Seeing  her  husband,  you  may  iudge  what  a  taking  this  poore 
woman  was  in :  back  she  durst  not  goe,  for  that  would  haue 
sharpened  his  rage ;  and,  if  shee  went  forward,  she  was  sure  of 
some  seuere  punishment ;  yet,  taking  courage,  on  she  went. 
Her  husband  entertained  her  with  halfe  a  doozen  gadding 
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queans,  and  such  like  words,  and  she  excused  her  selfe  so  well 
as  she  could.  But,  to  be  briefe,  in  a  dores  they  went :  then 
made  he  the  doore  fast,  and  came  to  her  (who  was  almost 
dead  with  feare  that  her  close  play  now  would  he  descride), 
saying,  Thou  wretch,  long  time  haue  I  doubted  this  looseness 
in  thy  life,  which  I  now  haue  plaine  proofe  of  by  thy  gadding 
in  my  absence,  and  doe  thou  at  this  present  looke  for  no  other 
thing  at  my  hands  then  reward  fit  for  so  vilde  a  creature  as  a 
whore  is.  At  these  words  she  would  haue  skreeked  out ;  but 
he  stopped  her  mouth,  pulling  withall  a  rusty  dagger  from  his 
side,  vowing  to  scowre  it  with  her  bloud,  if  shee  did  but  offer 
to  open  her  mouth.  She,  poore  creature,  forced  more  with 
feare  then  with  duty,  held  her  peace,  while  hee  bound  her  to 
a  post  hard  by  the  dore,  vowing  she  should  stand  there  al 
night,  to  coole  her  hot  bloud.  Hauing  done  this,  about  ten  of 
the  clock,  he  went  to  bed,  telUng  her  that  he  meant  not  to 
sleepe,  but  watch  her  if  she  durst  once  open  her  mouth  ;  but 
he  was  better  then  his  word,  though  hee  held  it  not,  for  he  was 
DO  sooner  in  bed  but  he  fell  fast  asleepe,  being  wearied  with 
riding.  Long  had  not  he  heene  so,  but  the  old  woman  came 
and  opened  the  dore  with  the  key  that  the  sumpter- man's  wife 
had  giuen  her,  and  was  going  to  the  bed  which  the  sumpter- 
man  lay  vpon  to  call  his  wife ;  hut,  as  she  passed  by,  the  poor 
woman  that  was  bound  to  her  good  hehauiour,  call'd  her  by 
name  {yet  very  softly),  saying,  Mother  lone,  I  am  heere,  mo- 
ther lone,  pray  goe  no  furder,  and  speake  softly,  for  my  hus- 
band, mother  lone,  is  a  bed.  lliis  good  old  woman  went  to 
her,  and,  finding  her  bound,  asked  her  the  cause ;  to  whom  the 
afflicted  wife  related  (with  still  speech,  which  is  contrary  to 
women's  nature)  euery  circumstance,  for  she  knew  her  husband 
fast  enough  for  three  houres.  Is  that  all  f  said  the  old  wo- 
man ;  then  feare  not  but  you  shal  enioy  your  friend's  bed : 
with  that  she  vnloosed  her.  The  sumpter-  man's  wife  maruelled 
what  she  meant  to  doe,  saying.  Mother,  what  meane  yoa  ? 
is  not  the  way  that  I  must  take  to  cleere  my  selfe. 
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should  he  wake  and  finde  me  gone  to-morrow,  he  will  kill  mee 
in  his  rage.  Content  you,  said  the  old  wife,  I  will  bide  the 
brunt  of  all ;  and  heere  will  I  stand  tyed  to  this  post  till  you 
retume,  which  I  pray  let  be  so  soone  as  you  can.  This  wanton 
wife  praised  her  counseU,  and  imbraces  the  same,  and  leaning 
the  old  woman  bound  (as  she  desired)  in  her  place,  she  went 
to  her  lusty  louer,  who  long  time  had  expected  her,  to  whom 
she  related  her  husband^s  vnluckie  comming  home,  her  ill 
vsage,  and  the  old  woman's  kindnesse ;  for  all  which  he  was 
sonde,  but  could  not  mend,  onely  hee  promised  to  reward  this 
kinde  woman,  call'd  Mother  Jone  :  so  leaning  that  talke  they 
fell  to  other. 

The  sumpter-man,  who  could  not  soundly  sleepe,  because 
still  he  dreamed  of  homes  and  cuckolds,  wakened  not  long 
after  his  wife  was  gone,  and,  being  wakened,  he  fell  to  talking 
after  this  manner :  Now,  you  queene,  is  it  good  gadding  P 
is  your  bote  bloud  cooled  yet  with  cold  ayre  ?  Will  your  in- 
satiable desires  be  allayed  with  hunger  and  cold  ?  If  they  be 
not,  thou  arrant  wretch,  I  will  tye  thee  thus  up,  not  onely 
nine  dayes,  but  nineteene  times  nine  dayes,  till  thou  hast  lost 
this  bote  and  damnable  pride  of  thine.  He  doo^t,  I  will,  I 
sweare  I  will.  This  good  old  woman,  hearing  him  rayle  thus 
frantickly,  wished  (with  all  her  heart)  her  selfe  out  of  doores, 
and  his  wife  in  her  old  place.  Shee  durst  not  speake  to  him,  for 
feare  she  should  be  knowne  by  her  speech  to  bee  another,  and 
not  his  wife ;  and  hee  lay  still  calling  to  her,  asking  if  her  bote 
desires  were  cooled.  At  length  hee,  hearing  her  make  no  an« 
swere,  thought  her  to  be  sullen,  and  bid  her  speak  to  him,  or 
«lse  she  should  repent  it  (yet  durst  not  the  old  wife  speake.) 
He,  hearing  no  speech,  rose  vp,  and  took  his  knife,  swearing  hee 
would  marke  her  for  a  whore,  and  with  those  words  he  ranne 
to  her,  and  cut  her  ouer  the  nose ;  all  this  the  old  woman  iur 
dured  quietly^  knowing  her  words  would  haue  but  increased 
her  punishment.  To  bed  went  he  againe,  with  such  words  as 
hee  vsed  before,  saying  that,  since  her  bloud  would  not  coole. 
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he  would  let  it  out.  Hauing  lyen  a  while,  he  fell  asleepe, 
leauing  old  lone  bleeding  at  nose,  where  shee  stood  till  three 
of  the  clocke  in  the  morning,  at  which  time  this  honest  lasse 
(the  sumpter-man's  wife)  came  home :  when  she  had  quietly 
opened  the  doore,  she  went  to  the  old  woman,  asking  her 
how  shee  had  sped.  Marry,  quoth  shee,  as  I  would  wish 
my  enemies  to  speed— ill  !  I  pray  vnhinde  me,  or  I  shall 
bleed  to  death.  The  good  wife  was  sorry  to  heare  that  she 
had  receiued  such  hurt,  but  fane  gladde  that  it  did  not  happen 
vnto  her  selfe;  so,  vnbinding  her,  she  stood  in  her  place. 
Homeward  went  the  old  woman,  bethinking  her  selfe  all  the 
way  how  she  might  excuse  that  hurt  to  her  husband.  At  last 
she  had  one  (for  excuses  are  neuer  further  off  women  then 
tlieir  apron  strings),  which  was  this  —  she  went  home  to  lier 
husband,  who  was  a  mason,  and  went  euery  morning  betimes 
to  worke  out  of  the  towne  ;  him  she  calleth,  telling  him  it  was 
time  to  goe  to  worke.  The  silly  man  rose,  and,  being  ready 
to  goe,  he  missed  a  chisell  (which  his  wife  had  hid),  and  went 
vp  and  downe  groping  for  it  in  the  darke,  praying  his  wife  to 
helpe  him  to  looke  it.  She  made  as  she  had  sought  for  it, 
but,  instead  of  that,  she  gaue  him  a  sharpe  knife  (which  s 
butcher  had  brought  to  grinding)  j  he,  catching  at  this  sud- 
denly (as  one  being  in  Jiaste),  cut  all  his  fingers,  so  that  with 
anger  ha  threw  the  knife  to  the  earth,  cursing  his  wife  that 
gaue  it  him.  Presently,  vpon  y"  fall  of  the  knife,  she  cryed 
out  that  shee  was  hurt.  The  mason,  being  amaz.ed,  went  and 
lighted  a  candle,  and,  returnuig,  he  found  his  wife's  nose  cut. 
The  silly  man  (perswading  himselfe  that  bee  had  done  it  with 
hurling  the  knifp)  intreated  her  to  forgiue  him,  for  he  pro- 
tested that  hee  thought  her  no  hurt  when  bee  did  it ;  then 
fetched  he  a  surgeon,  who  cunningly  stitched  it  vp,  that  it  was 
little  whole  in  a  short  time.  The  sumpter-man  all  this  while  did 
thinke  how  he  was  beguiled,  who,  wheu  he  was  awaked,  lighted 
a  candle  to  see  what  hurt  he  had  done  his  wife  in  his  rage. 
He  comming  Qcere  her,  and  seeing  her  face  whole,  stood  io  a 
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maze,  not  knowing  what  to  thinke  on  it,  for  he  was  sure  that 
he  had  cut  her  nose.  His  wife,  seeing  him  stand  in  this  maner, 
asked  him  what  he  did  ayle,  and  why  he  gazed  so  on  her,  as 
though  he  knew  her  not.  Pardon  mee,  wife,  quoth  he,  for 
this  night  hath  a  miracle  beene  wrought ;  I  doe  see  plainely 
that  the  heauens  will  not  suffer  the  innocent  to  suffer  harme. 
Then  fetched  hee  his  knife,  which  was  all  bloudy,  saying, 
Deare  wife,  with  this  knife  did  I  giue  thee,  this  present  night, 
a  wound  on  the  face,  the  which,  most  miraculously,  is  whole, 
which  is  a  signe  thou  art  free  and  spoUesse,  and  so  will  I  euer 
hold  thee.  His  wife  said  little  (for  feare  of  laughing),  onely 
she  said  she  knew  heauen  would  defend  the  innocent ;  so  they 
went  to  bed  louingly  together,  he  vowing  neuer  to  thinke 
amisse  on  her.  So  had  she  more  libertie  then  before,  and  the 
old  woman  had  gold  for  her  wound,  which  wound  was  so  well 
cured  (I  thanke  God  !)  that  you  can  scarce  see  it  on  my  nose. 
Hereat  they  all  laughed,  saying  she  had  told  a  good  tale  for 
her  selfe ;  at  which  she  bit  her  lip,  to  thinke  how  she  was  so 
very  a  foole  to  betray  her  selfe.  But,  knowing  that  excuses 
would  but  make  her  more  suspected,  she  held  her  tongue, 
giuing  the  next  leaue  to  speake. 


THE  END. 
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On  the  Snd  of  April,  1 798,  Messrs.  Leigh  and  Sothebj, 
the  well-known  booksellers  and  auctioneers,  were  selling 
bj  auction  the  foorth  day's  division  of  the  ''  carious  and 
valuable  "  library  of  Dr.  Samuel  Pegge,  prebendary  of 
Lichfield,  and  a  distinguished  antiquary.  There  was  one 
particular  lot  in  that  day's  sale  which  has  rendered  the 
auction  an  era  in  Shakespearian  bibliography — a  very 
small  octavo  volume,  without  covers,  purchased  by  the 
author  of  ^^  Caledonia ''  for  £5  1 5s.  6d.,  and  described  in 
the  sale  catalogue.  No.  938,  as  '*  Shakespeare's  true  Tra- 
gedie  of  Richard  Duke  of  Yorke,  and  the  Death  of  good 
King  Henrie  the  Sixt,  Lond.  hy  P.  S.,  1695.''  This 
little  tract,  so  unpretendingly  exhibited  to  competi- 
tion, was  no  less  than  the  unique  copy  of  the  play  upon 
which  the  Third  Part  of  Henry  VI.  was  founded,  which 
fetched  the  enormous  sum  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds  at  Chalmers's  sale  in  1842,  and  concerning  the 
nature  of  which  so  much  was  said  in  the  public  prints 
at  the  time  of  its  producing  the  above  sum,  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  three  guineas  for  each  leaf.  This  inesti* 
mable  treasure  was  acquired  by  the  Bodleian  Library, 
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and  is  one  of  the  greatest  rarities  of  the  kind  in  that 
repository.  It  is  the  second  tract  presented  to  the 
reader  in  the  following  pages,  who  is  indebted  to  the 
Shakespeare  Society  for  this  attempt  to  make  it  easily 
and  generally  accessible. 

This  celebrated  *'  True  Tragedie  "  was  the  Second 
Part  of  the  pbty  called  "  The  Contention  between  the 
two  famous  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,"  on  the  First 
Part  of  which  is  founded  the  Second  Part  of  Henry  VI., 
which  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  reprinted  from  an  unique 
copy  of  the  edition  of  1594,  also  preserved  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library.  Thus  the  possessor  of  the  present  volume 
will  have  the  two  plays  npoii  which  are  founded  the 
Second  and  Third  Parts  of  Henry  VI,,  both  printed  from 
unique  copies — one  a  small  octavo,  the  marketable  valne 
of  which  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds ;  the  other, 
a  very  thin,  small  quarto,  which  produced  £64  several 
years  ago,  and  would  now  probably  realize  more  than 
twice  that  sum. 

Tlieee  early  editions  of  1 594  and  1 595  vary  very  consi- 
derably from  the  later  impreesion  of  1 6 1 9,  when  they  wera 
published  collectively.  The  amended  play,  in  the  form 
in  which  we  have  received  it  as  Shakespeare's,  appeared 
for  the  first  time  in  the  folio  of  1623.  All  the  varioaa 
editions  of  the  earlier  drama  have  been  collated  for  ihb- 
Botes,  and  will  be  found  of  some  importance  io  a  qnes- 
tion  to  which  I  shall  presently  draw  the  reader's  atten- 
tion. This  may  be  considered  a  part  of  the  external 
evidence  in  the  dispute  concerning  the  exact  portions  of 
the  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  Henry  VI.,  which  may 
be  attributed  with  safety  to  Shakespeare. 
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I.  TuE  First  Part. 

1.  "  The  First  part  of  the  Contention  betwixt  the  two 
famous  Houses  of  Yorke  and  Lancaster,  with  the  death 
of  the  good  Duke  llumplirey :  And  the  banishment  and 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolke,  and  the  Tragicall  end 
of  the  proud  Cardinal!  of  Wincliester,  with  the  notable 
Rebellion  of  lacke  Cade :  And  (he  Duke  of  Yorkes  first 
daime  vnlo  the  Crowiie.  London  Printed  by  Thomas 
Creed,  for  Thomas  Millington,  and  are  to  be  sold 
at  his  shop  vnder  Saint  Peters  Church  in  Cornwall, 
1594." 

A  Bmall  quarto,  containing  32  leaves,  A  to  H  in  fours. 
The  present  copy,  which  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  be- 
longed to  Heber,  and  is  the  only  one  known.  See  Biil. 
Heber.,  vol.  ii.,  No.  547i).  Malone  had  a  copy  of  it,  and 
he  has  collated  it  with  the  second  edition,  marking  the 
variations  in  his  inlaid  copy  of  the  latter.  Why  Malone's 
copy  was  not  inlaid  with  the  rest  of  his  early  editions 
does  not  any  where  appear ;  and  Dr.  Baudinel,  who  is  an 
excellent  authority,  says  it  was  obtained  improperly 
from  Malone's  possession,  and  that  the  very  one  he  used 
is  that  now  in  the  Bodleian.  At  p.  33, 1.  19,  however, 
occurs  the  word  "  honouring,"  as  in  the  Bodleian  copy, 
which,  according  to  Malone's  collation,  was  "  thinking" 
in  the  exemplar  that  belonged  to  him.  Unless,  there- 
fore, Malone  made  a  mistaken  alteration,  these  must  have 
been  different  hooks,  and  an  instance  of  the  curious  dif- 
ferences which  sometimes  occur  in  various  copies  of  the 
same  edition.  See  p.  92.  It  was  entered  at  Stationers' 
Hall  on  March  12th. 
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2.  "The  First  Part  of  the  Contention  betwixt  the 
two  famous  houses  of  Yorke  and  Lancaster,  with  the 
death  of  the  good  Duke  Humphrey :  And  the  banish- 
ment and  death  of  the  Duke  of  Suflblke,  and  the  tragi- 
call  end  of  the  prowd  Cardinall  of  Winchester,  with  the 
notable  rebellion  of  lacke  Cade:  And  (he  Dtihe  of 
Yorkes  first  clayme  to  the  crotcne.  London  :  Printed 
bj  AV.  W.  for  Thomas  Millington,  and  are  to  be  sold 
at  his  shoppe  vnder  Saint  Peters  Church  in  Coniewall. 
1600." 

A  small  quarto,  containing  32  leaves,  A  to  H  in  fours. 
It  was  reprinted  from  the  fii-st  edition,  but  carelessly, 
omitting  about  two  dozen  words  necessary  for  the  sense. 
It  possesses,  however,  a  few  important  corrections.  This 
edition  is  very  rare,  and  I  have  unwillingly  used  the 
Bodleian  copy,  which  has  a  manuscript  title. 

3.  "  The  First  part  of  the  Contention  betwixt  the  two 
famous  houses  of  Yorke  and  Lancaster,  with  the  death 
of  the  good  Duke  Humphrey  ;  And  the  banishment  and 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Suflblke,  and  the  Tragical  end  of 
the  prowd  Cardinall  of  Winchester,  with  the  notable 
Rebellion  of  lacke  Cade  :  And  the  Duke  of  Vorkes  first 
clayme  to  the  Crowne.  Loudon  Printed  by  Valentine 
Simmcs  for  Thomas  Millington,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his 
shop  vnder  S.  Peters  church  in  Cornewall.  1600." 

This  is  the  same  inipressiou  as  the  preceding,  except- 
ing a  very  few  trifling  literal  variations  of  no  importance, 
with  a  different  titlepage.  The  only  copy  known  is  in 
the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  which 
arcX.,  having  only  the  first  S  j  leaves,  and  concluding 
with  the  first  leaf  of  Sig.  G.     All  after  the  first  stage- 
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direction  at  p.  57  of  our  reprint  is  deficient.    This  edition 
is  not  mentioned  by  Lowndes,  or  anj  bibliographer. 

II.  TuE  True  Tragedie. 

1.  "  The  True  Ti-agedie  of  Richard  Duke  of  Yorkc, 
and  the  death  of  good  King  Henrie  the  Sixt,  with  (he 
whole  contention  betwee])e  the  two  Houses  LaDcaster  and 
Yorke,  as  it  was  snudrie  times  acted  by  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable the  Earle  of  Peiubrooke  his  seruants.  Printed 
at  London  by  P.  S.  for  Thomas  Millington,  and  are  to 
be  sold  at  his  shopjie  vndcr  Saint  Peters  Church  in  Corn- 
teal.  1595." 

A  small  octavo,  containing  40  leaves,  A  to  E  in  eights. 
Owing  to  its  being  printed  with  a  narrow  page,  tbe  metre 
is  often  destroyed  by  the  concluding  words  of  one  line 
being  inserted  in  the  beginning  of  the  subsequent.  This 
is  corrected,  in  a  great  measure,  in  the  succeeding  im- 
pressions. Very  few  early  playa  are  printed  in  this  size ; 
and  so  natural  is  it  to  consider  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
class  of  literature  as  a  race  of  small  quartos,  that  although 
Mr.  Knight  in  one  place  very  correctly  describes  the  pre- 
sent volume  as  "  a  small  octavo,"  yet  he  afterwards  refers 
to  it  as  "  the  t/narlo  of  1 595."  On  a  fly-leaf,  Chalmers 
has  written  the  following  note  : — "  This  very  rare  volume, 
of  which  no  other  copy  is  known  to  exist,  was  purchased 
by  Mr.  Chalmers  at  Dr.  Pegge's  sale  in  1796  [?].  It 
was  then  unbound,  as  it  had  been  neglected  by  the  Doc- 
tor, who  was  unaware  of  its  great  value.  By  an  oversight 
of  Mr.  Malone,  and  a  singular  mistake  of  Mr.  Steevens, 
Mr.  Chalmers  obtained  it  easily  {or  £5  15s.  dd.,  without 
much  competition ;  and  Steevens  was  enraged  to  find  that 
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it  had  gone  for  less  than  a  fifth  of  what  he  would  have 
given  for  it."  On  the  top  of  the  title-page  some  one 
has  inscribed  the  name  of 


jAaJcCSptA 
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which  is  not  of  much  authority  in  the  question  of  author- 
ship, if  it  was  written,  as  Dr.  Baudinel  says  it  was,  by 
Dr.  Pegge.  He  is  probably  right ;  bat  I  have  given  a 
fac-simile,  so  that  the  reader  may  draw  his  own  conclu- 
sion. The  slightest  evidence  on  these  matters  ought  n«t 
to  he  omitted. 

2.  "  The  True  Tragedie  of  Uicliarde  Duke  of  Yorke,  , 
and  the  death  of  good  King  Henrie  the  sixt:  With  the 
whole  contention  betweene  the  two  Houses,  Lancaster 
and  Yorke;  as  it  was  sundry  times  acted  by  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Earle  of  Pembrooke  his  seruantes. 
Printed  at  London  hy  W.  W.  for  Thomas  MiUington,  and 
are  to  he  sold  at  his  shoppe  vnder  Saint  Peters  Church 
in  Cornewall.  1600." 

A  small  quarto,  containing  32  leaves,  A  to  H  in  fours. 
Malone  mentions  an  edition  of  this  date  printed  by 
Valentine  Simmes.  See  hie  "  Shakespeare,"  by  Bos- 
well,  xviii.,  363,  543.  Malone  says  that  Pavier'a  edi- 
tion of  1619  was  printed  from  this  one,  bat  I  apprehend 
he  has  merely  followed  Capell's  more  general  assertion 
that  Parier  reprinted  from  the  copies  of  1 600.  I  have 
not  succeeded  in  finding  any  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
an  edition  of  "The  True  Tragedie"  printed  by  Valen- 
tine Simmes ;  for  Malone  confesses  he  has  never  seen  s 
copy,  although  it  is  veiy  possible  that  such  a  one  may 
have  been  published. 
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JL  -^  TI!iff^  W!niA^ToiiteBtii«  i)imve«M  the  tiwu  tTftotvttit 
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«f  -dtf*  xnoft  Dfosa  Smnnnnr^  Biuhupi  LXik^  ^  Ywii^ 
lal  EiiiE  BBsuxe  dbfr  ssn.  Diiiiiiini  uxcv^  I>mm  l\ir^!i  • 
AbA  Tgv^ mnmtsiBi  mu  fliiargiiL    Vmcim  bv  WiUimii 

A  flBiE  tymgiL, <flnnaiiriing  if4  lM^ry««  A  to  Q  in  r(Mtr«, 
TlueiiBBaaft  t:&i&  -^  FjtsC  i\r;  of  ihi^  Contoiilioii/*  mm  woII 
»  **Tfce  Trap  TaaeiB?."*    T.  1\  wnn  'riioiiiii«  VhiUn, 
Ae  paliGdis'  •of  cdker  pbrs.     Thin  cnlitioti  Iim  no  iImI^i^ 
but  it  i«  a$c«tu3MiJ  to  have  Wn  priniiMl  In  nr  «iIjo»iI 
1619  br  the  sgnatnres.    The  loNt  Hi{(niitnr(«  of  Vuu»^f^ 
edition  is  Q,  and  the  first  sigimturo  of  iU^  U^ki  ttt  "  Tc 
rides,*'  4to.  Lond.  1619>  for  tho  tMinm  IiooIim^IUji,  )i*  U  » 
and  on  the  recto  of  sig.  I  of  thii  pliiy  p  wIiajh;  ilui  ft<xu#ii/| 
Part  commences,  is  the  same  ilovirit  hh  on  (  I»«j  ti$i^  \tufi 
of  that  edition  of  Periclofl,     Tli*^  S««^'on«1  \'mI  Imiv  #.i/ 
separate  title-page,  but  is  intn><lii<'Avl  imi  "'IIm  /,«*',*.«* 
Part.     Containing  the  Trajr'^lM?  •/!  U^'X^^p^   \h^V*    *^ 
Yorke,  and  the  Goo<i  Kinjf  II«iim«  »L*  ;•»/* 

Pavier*8  edition  wa«  n^print*;*!  l/jr  r'^,-^-/4-i,r  *#'  t  /<»< 
and  in  general  with  a4y;ursj/7/  i».|ii*o**/l'  i^  i«.y  #./^;  /  ,/ 
gidered  it  necessary  to  follow  ^i^    •././  ../i*>' »    J 
pnrsned  in  the  rf^riuU.  it'/w   ^r«.r-^^^/<y.    y.    .-    /    * 
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Mistakes  and  peculiarities  of  all  kinds  I  have  retained 
as  tLej  stand  in  the  original,  capital  letters,  hyphens, 
punctuation,  &c. :  in  all  these  particulars  I  have  endea- 
voured to  give  as  faithful  a  copy  of  the  originals  as  I 
possibly  could.  The  collations  will  be  found  in  the  notes, 
and  with  these  a  little  judgment  would  form  as  good  a 
text  as  could  probably  be  made  with  the  materials  that 
have  descended  to  our  use. 

In  the  hooks  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  we  have  the 
following  entries  relative  to  these  plays  : 

"  12  March  1593-4. 

"  Tho.  Millington.J  A  booke  intituled  the  firste  parte  of  the  con- 
tention of  the  twoo  famous  Houses  of  York  and  I^ncaster,  with  the 
Dcalhe  of  the  good  Duke  Hamphrey  and  the  Banishment  and  Deathe 
of  the  Duke  of  Su/k.  and  the  tragical!  Cnde  of  the  prond  Cardinal! 
of  Winchester,  with  the  notable  rebellion  of  Jack  Cade  and  the  Duke 
of  Yorke  Grat  clayme  unto  the  Crowoe. 

"  19  April  1602. 
"  Tho.  Pavier.]     By  asRignment  from  Tho.  Millington,  salvo  jurt 
cvjuscungue,  the  let  and  '2nd  parts  of  Heuty  the  VI :  ij.  books." 

The  last  entry  is  a  mistake  for  the  First  and  Second 
Parts  of  the  "  Contention ;"  and  we  accordingly  find 
that  when  Blount  and  Jaggard,  in  1623,  inserted  a  list 
of  Shakespeare's  plays  "  as  are  not  formerly  entered  to 
other  men,"  they  omitted  the  first  and  second  parts  of 
Henry  VT.,  and  only  inserted  "  The  Thirde  Parte  of 
Henry  the  Sixt."  In  the  same  way,  we  find  they  did 
not  insert  "  King  John"  in  the  same  list,  although  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  copy  of  that  play  in  its 
present  form  had  previously  been  entered.  The  proba- 
ble inference  is,  that  the  list  was  hastily  compiled  from 
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the  previous  entries.  Millington,  it  appeal's,  kept  pos- 
session of  the  "  Whole  Coutentioii,"  as  Pavier  after- 
wards called  it,  till  1602.  There  seems  something 
mysterious  in  the  words,  "  salvo  juris  cujuscunque ;  " 
and  it  may  be  asked  why  Pavier  kept  them  so  long 
without  a  republication,  if  the  date  of  1619  be  correct. 
The  entry  is,  however,  important,  for  it  clearly  shows 
that,  as  early  as  1602,  the  present  title  of  "  Henry  VI," 
had  superseded  the  older  one. 

I  have  called  these  plays  "  The  First  Sketches  of  the 
Second  and  Tliird  Parts  of  Henry  VI. ;  "  but  it  is  a 
question  with  the  critics  whether  Shakespeare  was  their 
author,  or  whether  he  merely  borrowed  from  some  older 
dramatist. 

The  external  evidence  is  iu  favour  of  Malone's  theory, 
that  Shakespeare  was  tiot  the  author  of  the  two  plays 
here  reprinted.  They  appear  to  have  been,  as  I  have 
said,  in  the  hands  of  MiUington  till  1 602,  and  they  were 
then  transferred  to  Pavier,  who  retained  them  till  1626. 
Millington  and  Pavier  managed  between  them  to  mono- 
polize nearly  the  whole  of  Shakespeare's  disputed  plays. 
Thus  Millington  had  the  "  First  Part  of  the  Contention," 
the  "  Chronicle  History,"  and  the  "  True  Tragedie," 
which  he  transferred  to  Pavier  in  1600  and  1602.  In 
addition  to  these,  Pavier  also  had  "  Sir  John  Oldeastle," 
"  Titus  Andronicus,"  "  Tlie  Yorkshire  Tragedy,"  "The 
Puritan,"  and  "  Pericles,"  all  of  which  seem  to  be  sus- 
picious plays,  to  say  the  least  of  them.  Again,  Mil- 
lington, who  published  these  plays  in  1594,  1595,  and 
1 600,  did  not  put  the  name  of  Shakespeare  to  them, 
though  it  would  have  been  for  his  advantage  to  have 
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done  so.  After  the  year  1598,  none  of  the  undisputed 
plays  of  Shakespeare  were  publishe.!  without  having 
his  name  conspicuously  inserted  on  the  title,''  and  only 
three  were  ever  published  without  his  name,  two  in 
1597,  and  one  in  1598,  although,  between  the  years 
1598  and  l65o,  forty-four  quarto  editions  appeared 
with  the  authorship  clearly  announced.  In  1600,  when 
Millington  published  the  Two  Parts  of  the  "  Conten- 
tion" without  Shakespeare's  name,  six  undisputed  plays 
were  published  with  his  name,  and  seven  disputed  plays' 
without ;  but  Pavier  was  afterwards  bolder,  and,  out  of 
the  twenty-four  editions  of  the  disputed  plays  published 
between  the  years  1591  and  1635,  we  find  eight  with 
Shakespeare's  name.  This,  however,  was  after  1609. 
The  probability,  therefore,  is  that  the  First  Part  of  the 
"Contention,"  and  the  "  True  Tragedy,"  were  published 
piratically,  and  altogether  without  Shakespeare's  autho- 
rity, if  he  had  any  share  in  them.  In  1626,  Pavier  as- 
signed to  Edward  Brewster  and  Robert  Birde  his  right 
in  the  disputed  plays,  and  we  hear  again  of  the  two 
parts  of  the  "  C-ontention,"  for  the  last  time,  on  Novem- 
ber 8,  1630,  as  "  Vorke  and  Lancaster,"  when  they  were 
assigned  to  Richard  Cotes  "  by  Mr.  Bird  and  consent  of 
a  full  court." 


The  first  edition  of  the 

^  I  except  the  early  editions  of 

edition  of  "  Hamlet,"  for  these  are 

probability,  publislied  piratically, 

>■  Copies  of  "  Sir  John  Oldcaetle, 
ns.  arc  also  found  with  Sbakespeore'i 
aa  without.     This  would  eeem  to  show  that  the  nai 
dramatist  could  not  always  be  tued  indie critninately. 


True  Tragedy"  does  not 

Romeo  and  Juliet,"  and  the  £r>t 
not  perfect  copies,  and,  in  aU 

"  1600,  OB  Mr.  Collier  infomu 
the  title-page,  as  well 
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appear  to  have  been  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  and  it  is 
probable  that  there  is  a  secret  history  attached  to  its 
publication  that  remains  to  be  unravelled.  The  first 
thing  that  strikes  us  is  its  title,  and  the  reason  why  it 
was  not  published  as  the  ^^  Second  Part  of  the  Con- 
tention" till  1619.  It  will  be  remarked  that  the  title- 
page  affirms  it  to  contain  ^*  the  whole  contention." 
Could  this  have  been  done  for  the  purpose  of  deception  ? 
We  may,  however,  infer  that  the  amended  plays  ap- 
peared after  1595,  and  before  1602,  or  it  is  probable 
that  the  old  titles  would  not  have  been  retained.  Per- 
haps, however,  the  same  argument  holds  with  respect  to 
the  edition  of  1600,  and  this  would  place  the  date  of 
the  amended  plays  within  a  very  narrow  compass. 
There  are  some  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  lliird 
Part  of  Henry  VI.,  in  the  form  in  which  we  now  have 
it,  was  written  before  1598,^  as,  in  one  of  the  stage- 
directions  in  the  first  folio,  we  have  Grabriel,  an  actor, 
introduced,  who,  according  to  Mr.  Collier,  was  killed 
by  Ben  Jonson  in  the  September  of  that  year.  The 
Third  Part  of  Henry  YL  also  introduces  Sinklo,  another 
actor,  in  a  similar  manner,  who  performed  in  Tarlton's 

^  It  may  one  day  be  found  that  the  allusion  to  endosures  at  Mel- 
ford  is  valuable  in  the  question  of  the  chronology  of  the  earlier 
dramas.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  a  dramatist  may  have  alluded  to  the 
popular  dissatisfaction  which  enclosures  generally  produce.  The 
particular  allusion  may,  perhaps,  be  discovered.  As  early  as  1549, 
there  had  been  disturbances  in  that  part  of  the  country  in  consequence 
of  enclosures ;  but,  as  I  am  kindly  informed  by  Mr.  Alntack,  of  Mel- 
ford,  there  is  no  local  tradition  respecting  it,  nor  do  the  parish  books, 
although  very  ancient,  contain  any  thing  to  the  purpose.  Perhaps 
the  place  is  not  included  in  the  satire. 
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plaj  of  the  "  Seven  Deadlj  Siiis," '  and  who  probably/ 
therefore,  liid  not  survive  the  year  1598.  It  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  editors  of  the  first  folio  used, 
copies  transcribed  when  those  actors  performed. 

The  constant  offences  against  grammar  which  occur 
in  these  early  copies  may  perhaps  be  another  proof 
that  they  were  not  published  by  authority.  For  the 
reasons  I  have  previously  stated,  very  little  doubt  can 
be  entertained  of  the  fact  that  Pavier's  copies  of  the 
older  plays  were  piratically  publiiihed;  and  Shake- 
speare's name  was  fm'  tlie  first  time  appended  to  them 
in  1619,  and  not  in  1600,  probably  because  the  poet 
was  not  alive  to  protect  his  interests,  and  in  the  latter 
case  because  he  did  not  acknowledge  them  for  his  own. 
I  will  now  place  before  the  reader  certain  evidences,  be- 
fore unnoticed,  which  lead  me  to  think  that  neither 
Maloue,  nor  Knight,  nor  Collier,  are  exactly  right  in  the 

'  Harvey,  in  his  "  Foare  Letters,"  1592,  says  that  Nash's  "  Pierce 
Penilease"  was  not  "  dunsically  botched-vp,  but  right-formally  con- 
ueied,  according  to  the  stile  and  tenoar  of  Tarletons  president,  bis 
famous  play  of  the  seauen  Deadly  sinnea :  which  tnoat-deadly,  but 
most  liuely  playe,  I  might  haue  seene  in  London,  and  was  verie  gently 
inuited  thereunto  at  Oxford,  by  Tarleton  himselfe."  Nash,  in  his 
"  Apologie,"  1593,  angrily  denies  any  similarity  between  his  book 
and  Tarlton's  play.  The  original  "  platt  of  the  secouod  Parte  of  the 
Seven  Deadlie  Sinns  "  is  given  in  Walone'a  Shakespeare  by  Boswell, 
iii.,  34S.  The  exact  date  of  Tarlton's  death  is  not  kDown  ;  but,  iD 
the  pariah  register  of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  for  15S8,  we  have 
the  following  entry;  "  Richard  Tarelton  was  buryed  the  third  of 
September. "  It  also  appears  from  the  same  register  that  hi 
dence  was  in  "  Haliwel  Stret,"  so  called  from  a  famous  well 
neighbourhood,  hut  is  now  generally  known  as  High  Street,  Shore- 
ditch. 
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But  as  I  think,  it  was  by  the  cardinal ; 

And  on  the  pieces  of  the  broken  wand 

Were  plac'd  the  heads  of  Edmund  duke  of  Somerset, 

And  William  de  la  Poole,  first  duke  of  Suffolk. 

This  was  my  dream  ;  what  It  doth  bode  God  knows." 

The  words  in  italics  in  the  second  quotation  are  those  j 
which  are  common  to  the  editions  of  1(519  and  1693, 
but  are  not  found  in  the  earlier  impressions  of  1594  and  j 
1 600.     We  have  thus  an  intermediate  composition 
tween  the  edition  of  1594  and  the  amended  play.     It  ] 
will  be  at  once  seen  that  these  differences  cannot  be  the  I 
result  of  emendation,  in  the  «ay  that  we  account  for 
the  differences  of  the  second  folio.     I  will  produce  an- 
other and  a  stronger  instance.     In  act  i.,  sc.  2,  the  edi- 
tion of  1594  has  these  two  lines  : 

"  Hut  ere  it  be  long,  I'll  go  before  them  all. 
Despite  of  all  that  seek  to  cross  me  thus." 

Instead  of  these  two  lines,  we  have  a  different  speech, 
an  elaboratiou  of  the  other  two — 

'■  I'll  come  after  you,  for  I  cannot  go  before. 
As  long  as  Gloster  bears  thU  base  and  kvmble  mind : 
Were  I  a  man,  and  Protector,  as  he  is. 
I'd  reach  to  th'  crown,  or  make  some  hop  headless : 
And  being  but  a  woman,  I'll  not  [b€\  behind 
For  playing  of  my  part,  in  apite  of  all 
That  seek  to  cross  me  thus." 

Again,  compare  these  versions  with  the  amended  play: 
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"  Follow  I  must:  I  cannot  go  before, 
While  Gloster  hears  this  base  and  humble  mind : 
Were  1  a  man,  a  duke,  and  next  of  blood. 
I  would  remove  these  tedious  stumbling  blocks, 
And  smooth  my  way  upon  their  headless  necks  : 
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And,  being  a  woman,  I  will  not  be  slack 
To  play  my  part  in  fortune's  pageant." 

Here,  perhaps,  is  a  still  stronger  evidence  of  an  inter- 
mediate composition,  and  others  of  like  importance  may 
be  seen  from  the  notes.  But  more  than  this,  the  genea- 
logy in  act  ii.,  sc.  2,  in  the  edition  of  1594,  is  entirely 
different  from  that  given  in  the  edition  of  1619,  and 
this  latter  very  nearly  corresponds  with  the  amended 
play.  See  p.  87.  It  seems  from  these  instances,  that 
it  will  be  a  diflScolt  matter  to  ascertain  what  really  be- 
longs to  the  first  original  play.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
amended  play  in  the  two  parts  of  the  *^  Contention," 
and,  although  the  evidence  to  my  mind  is  so  strong  that 
Shakespeare  was  not  the  author  of  the  whole  of  these 
plays,  yet  it  appears  little  less  than  absurd  to  form  an 
arithmetical  computation  of  what  was  written  by  Shake- 
speare, and  what  was  the  work  of  the  author  of  the 
original  dramas. 

There  are  so  many  passages  in  the  two  plays  now  re- 
printed, that  seem  almost  beyond  the  power  of  any  of 
Shakespeare's  predecessors  or  contemporaries,  perhaps 
even  not  excepting  Marlowe,  that  as  one  method  of  ex- 
plaining away  the  difficulties  which  attend  a  belief  in 
Malone's  theory,  my  conjecture  that  when  these  plays 
were  printed  in  1594  and  1595,  they  included  the  first 
additions  which  Shakespeare  made  to  the  originals^  does 
not  seem  improbable,  borne  out,  as  it  is,  by  an  exami- 
nation of  the  early  editions.  If  I  am  so  far  correct, 
we  have  yet  to  discover  the  originals  of  the  two  parts  of 
the  "Contention,"   as  well  as  that   of   1    Henry   VI. 

b  2 
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The  well-known  passage  in  Greene's  "  Groatsworth  rf  I 
Wit"  proves  that  Shakespeare  was  the  author  of  the  line :  1 

"  O  !  liger'a  heart,  wrapp'd  in  a  woman's  hide," 
before  September  3rd,  1592,  and  the  angry  allusion  to 
the  "  upstart  crow,  beautified  with  our  feathers,"  may  1 
be  best  explained  by  supposing  that  Shakespeare  bad  I 
then  superseded  the  older  jday,  in  which  perhaps  Greene"  I 
may  have  had  some  very  small  share.     The  attempt  to 
generalize  this  passage  fails,  for  Greene  is  speaking  of  I 
Shakespeare  as  a  writer,  not  as  an  actor,  a  point  which  [ 
Mr.  Knight  does  not  sufficiently  consider.     But  that  I 
Greene  "  parodies  a  line  of  his  own,"  as  the  other  critici  ] 
tell  us,  is  assuming  a  power  in  Greene  of  penning  th«  I 
speech  in  which  that  line  occurs ;  and  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  compare  that  speech  with  others  in  Greene's  ac- 
knowledged  plays,    to  be  convinced  that  he  was  not 
equal  to  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

When  Greene  calls  our  great  dramatist  "in  his  own- J 
conceit  the  only  Shake-scene  in  a  country,"  it  is  scaroely'J 
possible  that  he  could  allude  to  Shakespeare's  power  off 
dramatic  arrangement ;  yet  the  words  imply  something  of  ■  I 
the  kind,  and  we  may  wish  to  believe  they  really  do.  The  t 
notice  just  quoted  is  the  earliest  introduction  of  Shake- 
speare in  the  printed  literatnrc  of  this  country,  and  so  | 
valuable  an  authority  is  it,  that  it  is  unfortunate  any  I 
dispute  or  doubt  should  arise  relative  to  its  meaning:  [ 
That  the  address  in  which  it  is  inserted  excited  mu<^  J 
attention  at  the  time,  is  told  by  more  than  one  autho- 1 
rity;'  and  it  probably  proved  a  source  of  considerable  ^ 

'  And  by  aoae  more  clearly  than  a  curious  tract,  entitled  "  Greeoea 
Nenes  both  from  Heauen  and  Hell.     Prohibited  the  first  for  writing 
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vexation  to  Shakespeare  himself,  for  shortly  after  its 
publication  we  find  Chettle,  who  edited  Greene's  tract, 
apologizing  for  the  insertion  of  the  offensive  passage. 
Nash  also  calls  it,  ^^  a  scald,  trivial,  lying,  pamphlet," 
but  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  last  epithet 
was  applied  to  the  part  now  under  consideration. 
Chettle  is  enthusiastic.  We  may  believe  that  he  became 
acquainted  with  Shakespeare  after  the  publication  of 
Greene's  work,  and  before  the  appearance  of  "  Kind- 
Hart's  Dreame."  He  tells  us  that  Shakespeare  was 
'^  excellent  in  the  quality  he  professes,"  that  is,  as  an 
actor ;  and  had,  moreover,  a  ^^  facetious  grace  in  writing, 
that  approves  his  art."»    This  was  in  November  or  De- 

of  Bookes,  and  banished  out  of  the  last  for  displaying  of  Coiuiy- 
catchers.  Commended  to  the  Presse  By  B.  R.  At  London,  Printed, 
Anno.  Domini.  1593/'  containing  31  leaves,  A  to  H  3,  in  fours. 
This  is  not  by  Greene,  as  Mr.  Dyce  supposes,  bat  perhaps  by  Bar- 
naby  Rich.  As  authors  at  that  time  frequently  transposed  their 
initials,  if  this  book  were  by  the  same  person  who  wrote  "  Greenes 
Funeralls,"  1594,  these  two  were  perhaps  those  alluded  to  in  Barne- 
field's  "  Cynthia,"  12mo.  I^nd.  1595.  "  Howsoeuer  yndeseruedly 
(I  protest)  I  haue  beene  thought  (of  some)  to  haue  beene  the  authour 
of  two  Books  heretofore.  I  neede  not  to  name  them,  because  they 
are  too- well  knowne  already :  nor  will  I  deny  them,  because  they  are 
dislik't ;  but  because  they  are  not  mine." 

ff  A  copy  of  "  Kind- Harts  Dreame,"  in  the  Bodleian,  which  be- 
longed to  Burton,  and  cost  him  two-pence,  reads,  "fatious  grace  in 
writting,  which  approoues  his  art."  The  passage  was  corrected  in 
passing  through  the  press.  Only  one  perfect  copy  of  this  rare  book 
is  known,  and  is  preserved  in  the  King's  Library  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. The  two  copies  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  in  the  Burton  and 
Malone  collections,  want  the  concluding  chapter.  Burton's  copy  has 
several  peculiar  readings  worthy  of  notice.  Thus  at  p.  16  of  the  re- 
print, we  have  : — "  It  were  to  be  wished,  if  they  will  not  be  warned. 
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cember,  1592.     Shakespeare  probably  had  written  part 
of  the  "True  Trageily"  before  that  time. 

There  is  another  passage  in  "  Kind-Harts  Dreame," 
which  seems  rather  at  variance  with  the  one  just  quoted. 
Chettle,  speaking  of  Greene,  says,  "  of  whom,  however 
some  suppose  themselves  injured,  I  have  learned  to  speak, 
considering  he  is  dead,  nil  nisi  nccessarium.  He  was  of 
singular  plesance,  the  very  supporter,  and,  to  no  man'$ 
disgrace  l>e  this  intended,  the  only  comedian  of  a  vulgar 
writer  in  this  country."  Chettle  here  seems  to  recollect 
the  offence  that  the  "  address  "  had  given  ;  he  exclaims, 
"to  no  man's  disgrace  be  this  intended,"  he  was  not 
wronging  Shakespeare  in  calling  Greene  "  the  only  co- 
median of  a  vulgar  writer  in  this  country."  Chettle 
professes  to  say  nothing  more  of  Greene  than  is  requi- 
site; this  testimony  to  his  merits  is  given,  notwith- 
standing his  alleged  friendliness  to  Shakespeare.  Ho 
probably  alludes  to  Shakespeare,  when  he  says,  "  how- 
ever some  suppose  themselves  injured."*"  Mr.  Collier 
thinks  Chettle  implies  that  Shakespeare  had  acquired 
no  reputation  as  an  original  dramatic  poet  in  1592; 
and  it  certaiidy  goes  far  to  prove  that  his  comic  pieces 

that,  as  well  the  siagere,  as  their  supporterR,  were  burned  in  thaS 
tongue,  that  they  might  rather  be  ever  utterly  mute,  than  thsf 
Iriumphert  of  to  many  mischiefs."  The  word  "  triumphets."  which  a  1 
cleurly  wrong,  is  corrected  in  BurtoD's  copy  to  "  IrurapelB."  If  thw  J 
book  be  agaii)  reprinted,  the  editor  would  do  well  to  notice  this  Kud  I 
other  variations. 

"  In  case  any  one  may  cbance  to  read  tlie  whole  in  the  Percy  Sc^fl 
ciety'B  reprint,  it  ie  necessary,  for  my  own  sake,  to  say  that  this  pu-T 
sage  is  there  erroneously  given,  "  however  some  may  suppowA 
themselves  injured." 
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had  not  then  appeared,  or,  if  they  had,  had  obtained 
little  applause.  Our  business  is  now  with  the  histories ; 
and  the  "  First  Part  of  the  Contention,"  and  the  **  True 
Tragedy,"  may  have  been  rifacimenti  by  Shakespeare 
as  early  as  1592. 

When  Greene  parodied  the  line  in  "  The  True  Tra- 
gedy," and  alluded  to  the  ^^  crow  beautified  with  our 
feathers,*'  it  ia  probable  he  meant  to  insinuate  that  he 
himself  had  some  share  in  the  composition  of  the  play, 
which  in  one  state  of  its  reconstruction  or  amendment 
by  Shakespeare  fell  under  his  satire.  This  probability 
is  considerably  strengthened  by  the  following  passage  in 
"  Greene's  Funeralls,  By  R  B.  Gent.,"  4to.  Lond. 
1594,  a  rare  tract  of  twelve  leaves,  preserved  in  the 
Bodleian  Library : — 

*'  Ghreene  is  the  pleasing  Obiect  of  an  eie ; 

Greene  pleasde  the  eies  of  all  that  lookt  vppon  him. 
Greene  is  the  ground  of  enerie  Pinters  die ; 

Greene  gane  the  ground  to  all  that  wrote  vpon  him. 
Nay  more  the  men  that  so  Ek^lipst  his  fame, 
Porloynde  his  Plumes,  can  they  deny  the  same." 

This  is  '^  Sonnet  ix."  in  this  rare  little  volume,  which 
contains  the  term  '^  sugred  sonnets,"  afterwards  appro- 
priated by  Meres  to  Shakespeare.  R.  B.,  whoever  he 
was,  may  write  somewhat  in  partisanship,  but  how 
Nash's  indignant  rejection  of  the  authorship  of  the  other 
tract  can  be  held  a  suflicient  reply  to  this  plain  state- 
ment seems  mysterious.  Yet  so  Mr.  Knight  would  tell 
us,  and  adds  that  no  '^  great  author  appeared  in  the 
world  who  was  not  reputed,  in  the  outset  of  his  career, 
to  be  a  plagiarist.'*     Was  Harriot  held  a  plagiarist, 
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when  he  promulgated  his  original  theories  ?  Was  not 
his  adoption  of  Vieta's  notions  discovered  afterwards? 
The  cases  are  nearly  parallel,  though  there  was  no 
Vieta  alive  to  claim  the  groundwork.  We  may  not 
care  to  know  who  laid  the  foundation,  but  surely  Greene's 
words  are  not  to  be  altogether  divested  of  any  intelligible 
meaning.' 

The  "True  Tragedy,"  as  originally  composed,  was,  as 
we  learn  from  the  title-page,  played  by  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
brooke's  seiTants,  for  whom  Greene  was  in  the  habit  of 
writing.  None  of  Shakespeare's  undisputed  plays  were 
played  by  this  company.  "  Titus  Andronicus,"  an  ear- 
lier drama,  also  has  this  external  evidence  against  its 
authenticity.  Mr.  Collier,  indeed,  tells  us  that  before 
1592,  "a  popular  play,  written  for  one  company,  and 
perhaps  acted  by  that  company  as  it  was  written,  might 
be  surreptitiously  obtained  by  another,  having  been  at 
best  taken  down  from  the  mouths  of  the  original  per- 
formers :  from  the  second  company  it  might  be  procured 

'  A  writer  of  our  own  day,  and,  strange  to  say,  since  the  pnblica* 
tion  of  Mr.  Koight's  "  Essay,"  boa  given  a  gratuitous  assertion  qaite 
aa  roach  the  other  way.     The  following  anaouDcenieDt  will  be  read 
with  cansiderable  astonishment  by  those  who  have  paid  any  attention 
to  this  branch  of  literature.     "  Shakespeare  was  juet  then  [1592] 
rising  into  notice ;   and  we  know  from  variouB  sources  that  he  was      ^^H 
employed  in  adapting  and  altering  the  productions  of  Nash,  Greene,     ^^^L 
and  other  unprincipled  companions — a  circumstance  which  drew  down     ^^| 
upon  him  their  hatred  and  abuse.''  —  Introduction  to  the  Percy  So- 
piety's  reprint  of  Kind  Heart's  Dream,  8vo.     Lond.  1S41,  p.  xiv. 
Where  are  these  various  sources  ?     Who  were  the  other   "  nnpriiici- 
jiled  "  companions  ?     Shakespeare  adapting  find  altering  the  produc-     ^^| 
tioDt  of  Nash  <  ^^1 
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by  a  third,  and,  after  a  succession  of  changet,  eornip* 
tions,  and  omissions,  it  might  find  its  way  at  last  to  the 
press."  This,  as  Mr.  Knight  thinks,  entirely  OTerthrovs 
Malone's  argument  on  the  point :  but  the  '^  True  Trir 
gedy''  was  not  printed  till  1595,  and,  according  to  Mr. 
Collier,  this  system  probably  concluded  two  years  pre* 
viously.  Besides,  the  title-page  would  probably  exhibit 
the  name  of  the  original  company.  If  Malone  is  not 
right,  it  is  very  singular  that  the  suspicious  account 
should  only  appear  on  the  titles  of  two  suspicious 
dramas. 

Passing  orer  Malone's  conclusions  from  inaccuracies 
and  anachronisms,  which  can  hardly  be  considered  safe 
guides,  when  we  reflect  how  numerous  they  are  throughout 
Shakespeare's  plays,  there  is  yet  one  other  circumstance 
worthy  of  notice,  that  indirectly  associates  the  name  of 
Greene  with  the  older  dramas.  In  '*  The  First  Part  of 
the  Contention,"  mention  is  made  of  ^^  Abradas,  the  great 
Macedonian  pirate.'^  Who  Abradas  was,  does  not  any 
where  appear,  and  the  only  other  mention  of  him  that 
has  been  discovered  is  in  ^'  Penelopes  Web,"  4to. 
Lend.  1588,^  a  tract  written  by  Greene  :  "  I  remember, 
Ismena,  that  Epicurus  measured  euery  mans  dyet  by  his 
own  principles,  and  Abradas,  the  great  Macedonian  pirat^ 

^  This  book  was  entered,  according  to  a  MS.  note  by  Malone, 
on  the  Stationers'  Registers,  by  E.  Aggas,  Jan.  26tb,  1587-8,  and 
the  book  itself,  "  imprinted  at  London  for  T.  C.  and  £.  A./'  was 
published  that  year  without  a  date.  Another  edition  appeared  in 
1601,  which  Mr.  Collier  calls  "  the  only  known  edition,"  but  there 
is  a  copy  of  the  ediiio  princeps  in  the  Bodleian.  See  Collier's 
*•  Shakespeare,"  v.,  183. 
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thonght  euery  one  had  a  letter  of  mart  that  bare  sayles 
ill  the  ocean."  These  coincidences  are  perhaps  more 
curious  than  Important,  but  still  they  appear  worth 
notice.  It  may  likewise  be  mentioned,  as  a  confirmatory 
circumstance,  that  Nash,  in  his  "  Apologie,"  1593,  men- 
tions Greene  "  being  chiefe  agent  for  the  companie,  for 
hee  writ  more  than  foure  other,'  how  well  I  will  not 
say."  If,  therefore,  Greene  was  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  Earl  of  Pembrook's  servants,  and  Shakespeare 
not  at  all,  the  external  evidence,  aa  far  as  this  goes,  is 
strongly  in  favour  of  Greene's  having  had  some  share  in 
the  composition  of  the  "  True  Tragedy,"  and,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  "  The  First  Part  of  the  Contention." 

I  have  followed  Mr.  Hunter  in  saying  that  the  allusion 
to  Shakespeare  in  tlie  *'  Groatsworth  of  Wit,"  entered  at 
Stationers'  Hall  on  September  20th,  1 592,  is  the  earliest 
introduction  of  our  great  dramatic  poet  in  the  printed 
literature  of  this  country.  If,  however,  the  opiuion  of 
Chalmers  may  be  relied  on,  Gabriel  Harvey,  in  his 
"  Four  letters  especially  touching  Robert  Greene,  and 
olher  parlies,  by  him  abused,"  1592,  alludes  to  Shake- 
speare in  the  third  letter,  dated  September  9th,  1592, 
wherein  he  says  :  "  I  speak  generally  to  every  springing 
wit,  hut  more  especially  to  a  few  :  and,  at  this  instant, 
singularly,  to  one,  whom  I  salute  with  a  hundred  bless- 

'  "  He  that  was  wont  to  solicite  yoar  mindeE  with  many  pleasant 
conciets,  and  to  fit  yoar  fancies  at  the  least  cuery  quarter  of  the  yert, 
with  strange  and  quaint  dcuiees,  best  beeceming  the  scBHtn,  and  most 
answerable  to  your  pleaiures." —  Greent'g  Nsteei  both  from  Heauem 
imdlJel/,  1593. 
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adfilmto 
he  pmiuiBwd  m 
to  tke  mder,  aftw  dier  lad 
Time  is  m  w^dl-known  epi- 
gniiilij]>aTM8;,a  Ids  "^  Scouge  of  FoDt,'*  1611,  p.  76, 
that  his  9€fme  tligalrical  anecdote  connected  with  it>  now 
peifa^K  for  ever  Bost,"*  bat  which  implies  that  Rowe  wis 
not  exactlj  i^^  whn  he  stated  that  ^  the  top  of  his 
perfonnanee  was  the  ghost  of  Hamlet.'*  Another  eti- 
denoe  maj  be  adduced,  from  Daries*  '*  Homonrs  Heat^ 

"*  I  do  not  know  the  antlioritj  for  the  following  ftn«cdolt»  which 
9ffpean  to  iDostrmle  DtTies'  qiigmn.  '*  It  is  wdl  known  that  Qa««n 
Elizibedi  wasa  great  admirer  of  the  immortal  Shakespeare,  and  used 
freqnentlj,  as  was  ^e  custom  with  persons  of  great  rank  in  those 
days,  to  appear  upon  the  stage  before  the  audience*  or  to  sit  delighted 
bdiind  tiie  scenes,  when  the  plajrs  of  our  bard  were  performed.  One 
evening,  wkem  Shakespeare  kiauelf  was  persotuUitug  the  pari  of  a  kbif^ 
the  audience  knew  of  her  majesty  being  in  the  house.  She  crossed 
the  stage  when  he  was  performing,  and»  on  receiving  the  accustomed 
greeting  from  the  audience,  moved  politely  to  the  poet»  but  he  did 
not  notice  it.  When  behind  the  scenes,  she  caught  his  eye,  and 
moved  again,  but  stiU  he  could  not  throw  off  his  character  to  notice 
her :  this  made  her  majesty  think  of  some  means  by  which  she  might 
know  whether  he  would  depart  or  not  from  the  dignity  of  his  cha- 
racter while  on  the  stage.  Accordingly,  as  he  was  about  to  make 
his  exit,  she  stepped  before  him,  dropped  her  glove,  and  recrosted 
the  stage,  which  Shakespeare  noticing,  took  up  with  these  words. 
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on  Enrth,"  8vo.  Loud.  1 609,  p.  208,  which  bas  not'  I 
yet  quoted  : — ■ 

"  Some  followed  ber  [FortuDe]  by  acting  al!  men's  parts, 
These  on  a  stage  ehe  rais'd,  in  scorn  to  fell, 
And  made  tbem  mirrors  by  their  acting  arts, 

Wherein  men  saw  their  faults,  though  ne'er  bo  small : 
Yet  some  she  guerdon'd  not  to  their  "  deserts  ; 

But  otbcriiome  were  but  ill-action  all. 
Who,  while  they  acted  ill.  ill  etay'd  behind. 
By  custom  of  their  manners,  in  their  mind." 


This  alludes  to  Sbukespeare  and  Burbage,  as  appears 
from  tbe  marginal  note;  but  the  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  it  ia  in  favour  of  Shakespeare's  capabilities  as  an 
actor.  Daviea  is  often  nither  unintelligible,  and  the 
allusion : — 

"  Some  say,  good  Will,  which  !,  in  sport,  do  sing, 
Hadst  thou  not  play'd  some  kingly  parts  in  sport. 
Thou  hadst  been  a  companion  for  a  king. 
And  been  a  king  among  the  meaner  sort," 

remains  to  be  unraTelled.  It  clearly  alludes  to  some 
circumstance  which  took  place  after  tbe  accession  of 
James  I. 

This  digression  is  not  without  its  use,  because  it  shows 

immediately  after  finishing  his  speech  ;  and  so  aptly  were  they  deli- 
vered, that  they  seemed  to  belong  to  it : — 

'  And  though  now  bent  on  this  high  embassy. 
Yet  stoop  we  to  take  up  our  cousin's  glove.' 

He  then  walked  off  the  stage,  and  presented  the  glove  to  the  queen, 
who  was  greatly  pleased  with  his  behaviour,  and  complimented  him 
upon  the  propriety  of  it."  —  Dramatic  Table  Talk.  8vo.  Lond.  1825, 
ii,.  f5f>-7. 

"  "  W.  S.,  R.  ».'■— Afnry.  »t,le  in  orig. 
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that  we  have  good  grounds  for  belieying  Chettle's  testi- 
mony to  Shakespeare^s  histrionic  merits,  we  can  the  more 
readily  give  credence  to  his  assertion  that  our  dramatist 
possessed  a  **  facetious  grace  in  writing  that  approves 
his  art."  K  the  other  passage  just  quoted,  which  relates 
to  Greene,  proves  that  Shakespeare  was  not  known  as  a 
comic  writer  as  early  as  1592,  it  by  no  means  sufficiently 
outweighs  Chettle's  first  testimony  to  make  us  doubt 
that  Shakespeare  had  then  largely  contributed  to  the 
two  parts  of  the  "  Contention."  Mr.  Knight  tells  us 
repeatedly  that  if  Malone's  theory  be  adopted,  Shake- 
speare was  the  most  unblushing  plagiarist  that  ever  put 
pen  to  paper.  Why  so  ?  Did  Shakespeare  adopt  the 
labours  of  others  as  his  own  ?  If  he  had  done  so,  why 
was  his  name  effaced  from  the  title-page  of  ^'  Sir  John 
Oldcastle,"  and  why  was  it  not  inserted  on  the  early 
editions  of  the  present  plays?  He  would  have  been 
essentially  a  dishonest  plagiarist,  says  Mr.  Knight.  But 
it  was  the  common  custom  of  the  time  for  dramatists  to 
be  engaged  to  remodel  and  amplify  the  productions  of 
others.  A  reference  to  Henslowe's  Diary  will  at  once 
establish  this  fact.  In  1601,  Decker  was  paid  thirty 
shillings  "  for  altering  of  Fay  ton ;  "  and,  in  the  following 
year,  we  find  Ben  Jonson  paid  ^10  on  account,  ''in 
earnest  of  a  boocke  called  Richard  Crookback,  and  for 
new  adt/cions  for  Jeronimo."  According  to  Mr.  Knight's 
theory,  Decker,  Jonson,  and  every  unfortunate  play- 
wright, who  complied  with  the  custom  of  the  time,  were 
"  unblushing  plagiarists."  The  great  probability  is  that 
the  theatre  for  which  Shakespeare  wrote  had  become 
proprietor  of  the  older  plays,  and  that  he  made  altera- 
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tions,  aod  added  to  them  when  necessary.  There  was 
no  plagiarism  in  the  case  ;  and  perhaps  one  day  it  will 
be  discovered  that  little  of  the  original  dramas  now 
remains  in  the  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  Henry  VI, 

From  Henslowe's  Diary  it  appears  that  a  play  called 
Henry  VI.  was  acted  thirteen  times  in  the  spring  of 
1592  by  Lord  Strange's  players,  who,  be  it  remembered, 
never  performed  any  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  This  is 
conjectured  with  great  probability  to  be  the  First  Part  of 
Henry  VI.  in  some  state  or  other  of  its  composition, 
and  the  play  whose  power  "  embalmed  "  the  bones  of 
"  brave  Talbot"  with  the  tears  of  ten  thousand  specta- 
tors. The  death-scene  of  Talbot  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
powerfully  constructed  part  of  the  play ;  our  national 
sympathies  have  been  awakened  in  his  favour,  and  we 
pity  his  woful  end :  but  Nash  gives  like  praise  to  the 
contemptible  "  Famous  Victories."  Mr.  Knight  places 
great  reliance  on  the  unity  of  action  in  the  First  Part 
of  the  Contention  and  the  First  Part  of  Henry  VI. 
to  prove  that  they  were  both  written  by  one  and  the 
same  person ;  but  surely  these  two  plays  have  neither 
unity  of  characterisation,  nor  unity  of  style,  and  the 
want  of  these  outweighs  the  unity  of  action.  That  there 
is  considerable  unity  of  action,  I  admit.  In  some  cases, 
nearly  the  same  expressions  occur.  Thus,  in  1  Henry 
VI.  act  iv.,  8C.  1.,  King  Henry  says  : 

"  CouBiQ  of  York,  we  institute  your  grace 
To  be  our  regent  in  theK  parts  of  Frnnce." 
And  in  the  First  Part  of  the  Contention,  act  i.,  bc.  1, 
he  says — 

"  CoHsin  of  York,  we  here  discharge  your  grace 
From  being  regent  in  the  parts  of  France." 
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But  I  suspect  these  coincidences,  and  the  evidences 
of  the  unity  of  action,  as  well  also  as  those  scenes  which 
a  cursory  reader  might  suppose  to  have  been  written 
for  the  purposes  of  continuation,  may  be  attributed  to 
the  vnriter  having  adopted  his  incidents  out  of  the  old 
chronicles,  where  such  matters  are  placed  in  not  very 
strict  chronological  arrangement.  Thus,  in  Richard 
m.,  the  incident  of  the  King  sending  the  Bishop  of 
Ely  for  strawberries  is  isolated,  adopted  in  order  with 
the  other  scenes  from  the  chroniclers,  probably  Holins- 
hed,  and  useless  for  the  purposes  of  continuation.  With 
a  discussion  on  the  supposed  unity  of  style  I  will  not 
occupy  these  pages.  Opinion  in  this  matter  is  sufficient, 
for  the  plays  are  accessible.  Mr.  Hallam  thinks  the 
First  Part  of  Henry  VI.  might  have  been  written  by 
Greene,  and  the  very  opening  of  the  play  is  in  the  bom- 
bastic style  of  the  older  dramatists.  Again,  with  re- 
spect to  the  characterisation,  is  the  Margaret  of  1  Henry 
VI.  the  Margaret  of  the  First  Part  of  the  Conten- 
tion? Perhaps  her  character  is  not  sufficiently  deve- 
loped in  the  first  of  these  to  enable  us  to  judge ;  but, 
in  regard  to  the  characters  that  are  common  to  both,  we 
may  safely  decide  that  not  one  characteristic  of  import- 
ance is  to  be  found  in  1  Henry  VI.  not  immediately 
derived  from  the  chroniclers.  Are  we  to  suppose  that 
Suffolk's  instantaneous  love  was  corresponded  to  by 
Margaret,  or  was  she  only  haughty  and  not  passionate 
when  she  quietly  answers  Suffolk  in  the  speech  in  which 
she  is  introduced  ?  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  there 
is  any  inconsistency  in  her  being  represented  merely 
haughty  in  one  play,  and  passionate  in  the  other,  for 
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(lift'erent  circuuistauces  would  render  tins  very  possible ; 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  infer  the  strict  unity  of  characterisa- 
tion that  is  attempted  to  be  established. 

If  the  First  Part  of  Henry  VI.  were  originally 
written  by  Shakespeare,  and  with  all  these  scenes  for 
the  purposes  of  continuation,  as  Mr.  Knight  would  have 
us  believe,  how  does  Mr.  Knight  account  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Second  Part  of  Henry  VI,  under  the 
title  of  "  The  First  Part  of  the  Contention  ?"  This  is  a 
point  to  which  no  attention  has  been  given.  Two  edi- 
tions of  the  "First  Part  of  tlie  Contention"  were  pub- 
lished in  1600  under  the  old  title,  but  we  find  that  in 
1G02  their  later  appellations  as  parts  of  Henry  VI. 
had  been  given  them.  It  seems  reasonable  to  infer  that, 
when  Shakespeare  remodelled  the  old  plays,  and  formed 
the  two  parts  of  the  "  Contention,"  he  had  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  old  play  of  Henry  VI.  mentioned  by 
llenslowe,  and  had  intended  the  play  now  called  the 
Second  Part  of  Henry  VI.  to  be  the  first  of  his  own 
series.  Afterwards,  he  might  have  been  enijiloycd  to 
make  "  new  adycyons "  to  the  old  play  of  Henry  VI. 
and  then  the  three  plays  may  have  been  amalgamated 
into  a  series,  and  the  old  play  rendered  uniform  by 
scenes  written  for  continuations  previously  made.  Take 
the  First  Part  of  Henry  VI.  away,  and  the  concluding 
chorus  to  Ilenry  V.  remains  equally  intelligible.  The 
"  True  Tragedy"  may  also  have  been  called  "  Edward 
rV.,"  and  so  more  naturally  the  series  would  have  con- 
tinued with  Richard  III. 

In  vain  have  I  looked  for  any  identity  of  manner  m 
the  scene  between  Suffolk  and  Margaret  in  the  First  Part 
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of  Henry  VI.  and  the  similar  scene  in  the  First  Part  of 
the  Contention.  But  so  mach  stress  has  been  laid  on 
this  point,  that  I  beg  the  reader  will  here  carefully 
compare  them  together. 

First  Part  of  Henry  VI.,  Act  ▼.  Sc.  3. 

"  8uf.  Be  what  thou  wilt,  thou  art  my  prisoner. 

[Gazes  on  her. 

0  fairest  heauty,  do  not  fear,  nor  fly ; 

For  I  wiU  touch  thee  hut  with  reverent  hands. 

1  kiss  these  fingrers  [kissing  her  hand]  for  eternal  peace. 
And  lay  them  gently  on  thy  tender  side. 

Who  art  thou  ?  say,  that  I  may  honour  thee. 

Mar,  Margaret  my  name,  and  daughter  to  a  king. 
The  king  of  Naples ;  whoso'er  thou  art. 

Suf.  An  earl  I  am,  and  Suffolk  am  I  call'd. 
Be  not  offended,  nature's  miracle. 
Thou  art  allotted  to  be  ta'en  by  me : 
So  doth  the  swan  her  downy  cygnets  save. 
Keeping  them  prisoner  underneath  her  wing^. 
Yet  if  this  servile  usage  once  offend. 
Go,  and  be  free  again,  as  Suffolk's  friend. 

[She  turns  away  as  going, 
O,  stay ! — I  have  no  power  to  let  her  pass ; 
My  hand  would  free  her,  but  my  heart  says — ^no. 
As  plays  the  sun  upon  the  glassy  streams. 
Twinkling  another  counterfeited  beam. 
So  seems  this  gorgeous  beauty  to  mine  eyes." 


First  Part  of  the  Contention,  Act  iii.,  Sc.  2. 

"  Queen,  Sweet  Suffolk,  hie  thee  hence  to  France, 
For  if  the  king  do  come,  thou  sure  must  die. 

Suf,  And  if  I  go  I  cannot  live  :  but  here  to  die. 
What  were  it  else. 
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But  like  a  pleasant  slumber  in  thy  lap  ? 

Here  could  I  breathe  my  soul  into  the  air. 

As  mild  and  gentle  as  the  new-born  babe. 

That  dies  with  mother's  dug  between  his  lips. 

Where  from  thy  sight  I  should  be  raging  mad. 

And  call  for  thee  to  close  mine  eyes. 

Or  with  thy  lips  to  stop  my  dying  soul. 

That  I  might  breathe  it  so  into  thy  body. 

And  then  it  liv'd  in  sweet  £lysium. 

By  thee  to  die,  were  but  to  die  in  jest ; 

From  thee  to  die,  were  torment  more  than  death  : 

Oh,  let  me  stay,  befal  what  may  befal. 

Queen.  Oh  might'st  thou  stay  with  safety  of  thy  life. 
Then  should'st  thou  stay ;  but  heavens  deny  it. 
And  therefore  go,  but  hope  ere  long  to  be  repeal'd. 

Sttf.  I  go. 

Queen,  And  take  my  heart  with  thee. 

[She  kisses  him. 

Suf.  A  jewel  lock'd  into  the  wofull'st  cask. 
That  ever  yet  contain*d  a  thing  of  worth. 
Thus,  like  a  splitted  bark,  so  sunder  we ; 
This  way  fall  I  to  death.  [Exit  Suffolk. 

Queen,  This  way  for  me.  [Exit  Qubkn." 

Mr.  Dyce  could  not  have  been  far  wrong,  when  he 
excladed  the  first  of  these  plays  from  his  chronology,  as 
"  exhibiting  no  traces  of  Shakespeare's  peculiar  style, 
and  being  altogether  in  the  manner  of  an  older  school/' 
This  judicious  writer  thinks  that  it  may  be  attributed 
either  to  Marlowe  or  Kyd,  and  we  are  occasionally  re- 
minded of  the  former  author.  Henslowe's  "  Diary " 
lets  us  a  good  deal  into  the  prison-house  secrets  of  the 
relative  position  between  author  and  manager  in  those 
days ;  we  there  find  that  sometimes  four  writers  were 
occasionally  employed  on  one  play ;  and  there  seems  to 
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be  strong  internal  evidence  that  the  First  Part  of  Henry 
VI.  was  not  wholly  the  work  of  one  hand. 

Capell,  struck  with  the  power  of  the  death-scene  of 
Henry  VI.,  long  since  decided  that  it  was  unquestionably 
the  work  of  Shakespeare.  It  is,  indeed,  a  composition 
in  Shakespeare's  peculiar  style;  and  it  occurs  in  the 
"  True  Tragedy,"  with  only  a  few  verbal  alterations, 
and  the  omission  of  five  unimportant  lines  at  the 
commencement.  In  the  same  way,  the  speech  begin- 
ning : — 

"  I  will  go  clad  my  body  in  g^y  oraaments/' 

is  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  smoothness  and  power,  to  a 
like  speech  in  "  Richard  IH."  How  can  Mr.  Collier  find 
it  in  his  heart  to  deprive  Shakespeare  of  these  ?  There 
is  nothing  equal  to  them  in  the  First  Part  of  Henry 
VI.,  and  little  superior  to  them  in  the  other  historical 
plays.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark,  that  Meres 
in  1598  does  not  mention  either  Henry  VI.,  or  the 
Contention,  which  would  seem  to  show  that  they 
were  not  highly  estimated  even  in  Shakespeare's  own 
time. 

Gildon  tells  us  of  a  tradition,  that  Shakespeare,  in  a 
conversation  with  Ben  Jonson,  said,  that,  ^*  finding  the 
nation  generally  very  ignorant  of  history,  he  wrote  plays 
in  order  to  instruct  the  people  in  that  particular."  This 
is  absurd.  "Plays,"  says  Heywood  in  1612,  "have 
made  the  ignorant  more  apprehensive,  taught  the  un- 
learned the  knowledge  of  many  famous  histories,  in- 
structed such  as  cannot  read  in  the  discovery  of  all  our 
English  chronicles ;  and  what  man  have  you  now  of  that 
weak  capacity,  that  cannot  discourse  of  any  notable 

c  2 
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thing  recorded  evtn  from  Wiliiani  the  Conqneror,  nay, 
from  the  landing  of  Brate,  until  this  day  ?"•*  Henslowe 
mentions  a  play  on  the  sulyect  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  there  can  he  little  doubt  that  a  complete  series  once 
existed,  even  up  to  Henry  Vlli.,  and  perhaps  even  later. 
There  was  little  authentic  history  in  those  days,  and  the 
researches  of  Cotton  and  llayward  were  not  popnlarly 
known.  Most  were  content  to  take  the  "  depraved 
lies "'  of  the  playwrights  for  truth,  and,  like  the  sim- 
pleton mentioned  by  Ben  Jonson,  prefer  them  to  the 
sage  chroniclers : — 

"  No,  I  confess  I  have  it  from  the  play-hooks. 
And  think  they  are  more  authentic." 

It  is  ridienlous  to  talk  of  Shakespeare  having  invented 
an  historical  drama,  that  had  been  gradually  growing 
towards  the  perfection  it  reached  in  his  hands  from  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Let,  therefore,  Gildon's 
tradition  be  distributed  with  the  other  myths  that  the 

"  "Thirdly,  he  affirmes  that  playcs  have  tanght  the  ignontot 
knowledge  of  many  famous  hiBtories.  They  have  indeed  made 
many  lo  know  of  thoee  histories  they  never  did,  by  reason  they 
would  never  take  the  painee  to  readc  them.  But  these  that  know  the 
historiea  before  they  see  them  acted,  are  ever  ashamed,  when  they 
have  heard  what  lyes  the  plnvera  insert  amongst  them,  and  bow 
greatly  they  deprave  ihem.  If  they  be  too  long  for  a  play,  they 
make  them  curtals ;  if  too  short,  they  enlarge  them  with  many 
fubles,  and  whither  too  long  or  too  abort,  they  corrupt  them  with  s 
foole  and  his  babies :  whereby  they  make  them  like  leaden  role*. 
which  men  will  fit  to  their  worke,  and  not  frame  their  worke  to 
them.  So  ihat  the  ignoiant  instead  of  true  history  shall  beare 
away  nothing  but  fabulous  lyes."  —  A  Refvtatioa  of  the  Apology  for 
Actari,  Mo.     I^ond.  IGIS,  p.  42. 
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commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century  interwove 
with  the  little  that  was  then  known  of  Shakespeare's 
authentic  history. 

There  are  other  opinions  that  require  notice  in  this 
place.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  "  First  Part  of 
the  Contention  "  and  the  "  True  Tragedy  "  were  not 
written  by  the  same  person,  because  the  account  of  Clif- 
ford's death  at  the  conclusion  of  the  former  play  varies 
with  that  given  of  the  same  occurrence  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  other.    The  reader  will  find  this  men- 

• 

tioned  in  another  place.  On  the  same  principle  we 
might  conclude  that  the  Second  Parts  of  Henry  IV. 
and  Henry  VI.  are  not  by  the  same  hand,  because  the 
story  of  Althea  is  erroneously  told  in  the  first  of  these 
plays,  and  rightly  in  the  second.  It  is  diflicult  to  account 
for  these  inconsistencies,  but  there  they  are,  the  'afiapria 
Kara  (Tviifie^TjKo^  of  Shakespeare.  It  seems  paradoxical 
that  Shakespeare  should  at  one  time  remember  a  well- 
known  classical  story,  and  forget  it  at  another;  but  these 
instances  illustrate  the  correctness  of  Aristotle's  defini- 
tion, and  can  probably  be  explained  in  no  other  way. 

Dr.  Johnson,  who  often  speaks  at  random  in  these 
matters,  asserts  that  the  Second  and  Third  Parts  of 
Henry  VI.  were  not  written  without  a  dependence  on 
the  first.  Malone  has  answered  him  satisfactorily,  by 
saying,  "  the  old  play  of  Henry  VI.  had  been  exhibited 
before  these  were  written  in  any  form  ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  from  this  concession,  either  that  the  *  Conten- 
tion '  was  written  by  the  author  of  the  former  play,  or 
that  Shakespeare  was  the  author  of  these  two  pieces,  as 
originally  composed'^      This  is  exactly  the  point  to 
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which  I  would  draw  the  reader's  attention.  I  will  leave 
the  unity  of  action  out  of  the  question,  because  we  are 
not  dealing  with  works  of  imagination,  a.nd  this  can  he 
accounted  for,  as  I  have  previously  contended,  in  the 
sources  from  which  the  incidents  are  derived.  Had 
there  heen  two  Parts  to  the  "  Tempest,"  and  the  same 
kind  of  unity  of  action,  and  similar  instances  of  scenes 
written  for  the  purposes  of  continuation,  the  argument 
would  hold  in  that  case,  unless  it  could  be  shown  that 
these  were  also  to  he  found  in  the  original  romance  or 
drama  upon  which  it  was  founded.  Here  there  is  no- 
thing of  the  kind.  I  believe  that,  with  the  present  evi- 
Ldence,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact  portions  of 
the  two  Parts  of  the  "Contention,"  which  were  not 
written  by  Shakespeare,  and  belong  to  the  older  drama. 
There  is  nothing  Sbakesperian  in  this  : — 
Tl 
rcjec 
Shal 
thei 


"  These  gifts  ere  long  will  make  me  mighty  rich. 
The  duchess  ehe  thinks  now  that  all  ie  well, 
But  I  have  gold  comes  from  another  place. 
From  one  that  hired  me  to  set  her  on. 
To  pint  these  treasons  'gaioat  ihe  king  and  peers ; 
And  that  is  the  mighty  duke  of  Suffolk. 
For  he  it  is,  but  I  must  not  say  so. 
That  by  my  means  must  work  the  duchess'  fall. 
Who  now  by  conjurations  thinks  to  rise." 

This  is  one  of  the  most  favourable  specimens  of  the 
rejections.  Mr.  Knight  would  have  us  believe  that 
Shakespeare  wrote  the  following  speech,  and  put  it  into 
the  mouth  of  Richard,  after  he  had  slain  Somerset : — 

"So,  lie  tbou  there,  and  tumble  in  thy  blood. 
What's  here,  the  sign  of  the  Castle  ? 
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Then  the  prophecy  is  come  to  pass. 

For  Somerset  was  forewarn'd  of  castles. 

The  which  he  always  did  ohserve. 

And  now  hehold,  under  a  paltry  alehouse  sign. 

The  Castle  in  St.  Alban's,  Somerset 

Hath  made  the  wizard  famous  by  his  death." 

Is  there  in  this  one  single  characteristic  of  the  lan- 
guage which  Shakespeare  gives  to  Richard  ?  Is  there 
identity  of  manner?  Is  not  the  style  comparatively 
puerile  ?  Let  this  and  similar  passages  be  given  to  the 
author  or  authors  of  the  original  play,  but  let  us  retain 
for  Shakespeare  the  parts,  that  we  may  fairly  judge 
from  comparison  to  have  been  beyond  the  power  of  those 
of  his  contemporaries,  whose  works  have  descended 
to  our  times. 

In  these  discussions,  it  ought  to  be  recollected  that 
the  works  of  Shakespeare  have  met  with  a  better  fate 
than  those  of  most  of  his  contemporaries.  There  may 
have  been  ^^  six  Shakespeares  in  the  field  "  at  the  time 
we  have  been  speaking  of,  and  the  works  of  one  only 
been  preserved.  Few  had  kind  friends  like  Hemings 
and  Condell  to  look  to  the  interests  of  their  posthumous 
reputation.  It  may  be  that  few  deserved  such  treatment, 
but  we  are  by  no  means  to  decide  conclusively,  merely 
because  the  specimens  of  their  talent  which  have  come 
down  to  our  time  are  so  vastly  inferior  to  the  produc- 
tions of  the  great  bard.  The  argument  of  authorship, 
as  adopted  by  Mr.  Knight,  is  at  best  but  a  reductio  ad 
absurduniy  where  possibilities  exist,  that  even,  if  the  pre- 
dicates be  proved,  two  conclusions  may  be  drawn.  Sup- 
posing we  are  satisfied  that  neither  Peele,  nor  Kyd,  nor 
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Greene,  nor  even  Marlowe,  was  equal  to  any  given  per- 
fonnance,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  there  was 
no  one  of  their  contemporaries  who  was  not  capable  of 
it,  though  the  presumptive  evidence  may  be  in  favour  of 
the  first  position. 

J.  0.  Halliwell. 

Feb.  22nd,  1843. 
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The  First  Part  of  the  Contention  of  the  Two 

Famovs  Houses  of  Yorke  &  Lancaster^ 

with  the  death  of  the  good  Dake 

Humphrey. 


Enter  at  one  doorCy  King  Hbnry  the  sixt^  and  Hum- 
PHEBY  Duke  of  Gloster,  the  Duke  of  Sommerset, 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Cardinall  Bewford,  and 
others. 

Enter  at  the  other  doore^  the  Duke  of  Yorke,  and  the 
Marquesse  q/*SuFFOLKB,  ajid  Queene  Margaret,  and 
the  Earle  of  Salisbury  and  Warwicke. 

Suffolke.  As  by  your  high  imperiall  Maiesties  command, 
I  had  in  cliarge  at  my  depart  for  France, 
As  Procurator  for  your  excellence. 
To  marry  Princes  Margaret  for  your  grace. 
So  in  the  auncient  famous  Citie  Towres, 
In  presence  of  the  Kings  of  France  &  Cyssile, 
The  Dukes  of  Orleance,  Calabar,  Brittaine,  and  Alonson. 
Seuen  Earles,  twelue  Barons,  and  then  the  reuerend 

Bishops, 
I  did  performe  my  taske  and  was  espousde. 
And  now,  most  humbly  on  my  bended  knees. 
In  sight  of  England  and  her  royall  Peeres, 
Deliuer  vp  my  title  in  the  Queene, 
Vnto  your  gratious  excellence,  that  are  the  substance 

B  2 
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Of  that  great  shadow  I  did  represent ; 

The  happiest  gift  that  euer  Marquesse  gaue. 

The  fairest  Queene  that  euer  King  possest. 

King.  SufFoike  arise. 
Welcome  Queene  Margaret  to  English  Henries  Court, 
The  greatest  shew  of  kindnesse  yet  we  can  bestow. 
Is  this  kinde  kisse  :  Oh  gracious  God  of  heauen. 
Lend  me  a  heart  repleat  with  thankfulnesse. 
For  in  this  beautious  face  thou  hast  bestowde 
A  world  of  pleasures  to  my  perplexed  soule. 

Queene,  Th'  excessiue  loue  I  beare  vnto  your  grace, 
Forbids  me  to  be  lauish  of  my  tongue. 
Least  I  should  speake  more  then  beseemes  a  woman  : 
Let  this  suffice,  my  blisse  is  in  your  liking. 
And  nothing  can  make  poore  Margaret  miserable, 
Vnlesse  the  frowne  of  mightie  Englands  King. 

Kin.  Her  lookes  did  wound,  but  now  her  speech  doth 
pierce, 
Louely  Queene  Margaret  sit  down  by  my  side : 
And  vnckle  Gioster,  and  you  Lordly  Peeres, 
With  one  voice  welcome  my  beloued  Queene. 

AH.  Long  hue  Queene  Margaret,  Englands  happinesse. 

Queene.  We  thanke  you  all,  [Sound  Trumpets. 

Svffolke.  My  Lord  Protector,  so  it  please  your  grace. 
Here  are  the  Articles  confirnide  of  peace, 
Betweene  our  Soueraigne  and  the  French  King  Charles, 
Till  terme  of  eighteene  months  be  ful)  expirde. 

Humphrey.  Imprimis,  It  is  agreed  betweene  the  French 
King  Charles,  and  William  de  la  Poule,  Marquesse  of 
SuSblke.  Embassador  for  Henry  King  of  England,  that 
the  said  Henry  slia!  wed  and  espouse  the  Ladie  Marga- 
ret, daughter  to  Raynard  King  of  Naples,  Cysaels,  and 
lerusalem,  and  crowne  her  Queene  of  England,  ere  the 
30.  of  the  next  month. 

Item.  It  is  further  agreed  betweene  them,  that  the 
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Dutches  of  Anioy  and  of  Maine,  shall  be  released  and 
deliuered  ouer  to  the  King  her  fa. 

[Duke  HuMPHUEY  leU  it/aU. 

Kin,  How  now  vnkle,  whats  the  matter  that  you  stay 
so  sodenly. 

Humph.  Pardon  my  Lord,  a  sodain  qualme  came  ouer 
my  hart, 
Which  dimmes  mine  eyes  that  I  can  reade  no  more. 
Vnekle  of  Winchester,  I  pray  you  reade  on. 

CardinalL  Item,  It  is  further  agreed  betweene  them, 
that  the  Duches  of  Anioy  and  of  Mayne,  shall  be  released 
and  deliuered  ouer  to  the  King  her  father,  &  she  sent  ouer 
of  the  King  of  Englands  owne  proper  cost  and  charges 
without  dowry. 

King.  They  please  vs  well.  Lord  Marquesse  kneele 
downe.    We  here  create  thee  first  Duke  of  Suffolke,  & 
girt  thee  with  the  sword.     Cosin  of  Yorke,  We  here  dis- 
charge your  grace  from  being  Regent  in  the  parts  of 
France,  till  terme  of  18.  months  be  full  expirde. 
Thankes  vnekle  Winchester,  Gloster,  Yorke,  and  Buck- 
hingham,  Somerset,  Salsbury  and  Warwicke^ 
We  thanke  you  all  for  this  great  fauour  done. 
In  entertainment  to  my  Princely  Queene, 
Come  let  vs  in,  and  with  all  speed  prouide 
To  see  her  Coronation  be  performde. 

\Exet  Kings  Queene,  and  Suffolke,  and  Duke 
Humphrey  etaies  all  the  rest, 

Humphrey.  Braue  Peeres  of  England,  Pillars  of  the 
state. 
To  you  Duke  Humphrey  must  vnfold  his  griefe. 
What  did  my  brother  Henry  toyle  himselfe. 
And  waste  his  subiects  for  to  conquere  France? 
And  did  my  brother  Bedford  spend  his  time 
To  keepe  in  awe  that  stout  vnruly  Realme  ? 
And  haue  not  I  and  mine  vnekle  Bewford  here. 
Done  aU  we  could  to  keepe  that  land  in  peace  ? 
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And  is  all  our  labours  then  spent  in  vaine^ 
For  Sufiblke  he^  the  new  made  Duke  that  rules  the  roast, 
Haih  giuen  away  for  our  King  Henries  Queene, 
The  Dutches  of  Anioy  and  Mayne  vnto  her  father. 
Ah  Lords^  fatall  is  this  marriage  canselling  our  states, 
Reuersing  Monuments  of  conquered  France, 
Vndoing  all^  as  none  had  nere  bene  done. 

Card.  Why  how  now  cosin  Gloster,  what  needs  this? 
As  if  our  King  were  bound  vnto  your  will. 
And  might  not  do  his  will  without  your  leaue. 
Proud  Protector,  enuy  in  thine  eyes  I  see. 
The  big  swolne  venome  of  thy  hatefull  heart. 
That  dares  presume  gainst  that  thy  Soueraigne  likes. 

Humphr,  Nay  my  Lord  tis  not  my  words  that  troubles 
you. 
But  my  presence,  proud  Prelate  as  thou  art : 
But  ile  begone,  and  giue  thee  leaue  to  speake. 
Farewell  my  Lords,  and  say  when  I  am  gone, 
I  prophesied  France  would  be  lost  ere  long. 

[Exet  Duke  Humphuey. 

Card.  There  goes  our  Protector  in  a  rage. 
My  Lords  you  know  he  is  my  great  enemy. 
And  though  he  be  Protector  of  the  land. 
And  thereby  couers  his  deceitfull  thoughts. 
For  well  you  see,  if  he  but  walke  the  streets. 
The  common  people  swamie  about  him  straight. 
Crying  lesus  blesse  your  royall  exellence. 
With  God  preserue  the  good  Duke  Humphrey. 
And  many  things  besides  that  are  not  knowne, 
Which  time  will  bring  to  light  in  smooth  Duke  Hum- 
phrey. 
But  I  will  after  him,  and  if  I  can 
Ile  laie  a  plot  to  heaue  him  from  his  seate. 

[Exet  CardinalL 

Buck,  But  let  vs  watch  this  haughtie  Cardinall, 
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Cosen  of  Somerset  be  rulde  by  me, 
Weele  watch  Duke  Humphrey  and  the  Cardinall  too, 
And  put  them  from  the  marke  they  faine  would  hit 
Somerset.  Thanks  cosui  Buckingham,  ioyne  thou  with 


me, 


And  both  of  vs  with  the  Duke  of  Suffblke, 

Weele  quickly  heaue  Duke  Humphrey  from  his  seate. 

Buck.  Content,     Come  then  let  vs  about  it  straight, 
For  either  thou  or  I  will  be  Protector. 

\Exet  Buckingham  and  Somerset. 

Salsb.  Pride  went  before.  Ambition  follows  after. 
Whilst  these  do  seeke  their  owne  preferments  thus. 
My  Lords  let  vs  seeke  for  our  Countries  good. 
Oft  haue  I  seene  this  haughtie  Cardinall 
Sweare,  and  forsweare  himselfe,  and  braue  it  out. 
More  like  a  Ruffin  then  a  man  of  Church. 
Cosin  Yorke,  the  victories  thou  hast  wonne. 
In  Ireland,  Normandie,  and  in  France, 
Hath  wonne  thee  immortall  praise  in  England. 
And  thou  braue  Warwicke,  my  thrice  valiant  sonne. 
Thy  simple  plainnesse  and  thy  house-keeping, 
Hath  wonne  thee  credit  amongst  the  common  sort. 
The  reurence  of  mine  age,  and  Neuels  name. 
Is  of  no  little  force  if  I  command. 
Then  let  vs  ioyne  all  three  in  one  for  this. 
That  good  Duke  Humphrey  may  his  state  possesse. 
But  wherefore  weepes  Warwicke  my  noble  sonne. 

Warw.  For  griefe  that  all  is  lost  that  Warwick  won. 
Sonnes.    Anioy  and  Maine,  both  giuen  away  at  once. 
Why  Warwick  did  win  them,  &  must  that  then  which 
we  wonne  with  our  swords,  be  giuen  away  with  wordes. 

Yorke.  As  I  haue  read,  our  Kinges  of  England  were 
woont  to  haue  large  dowries  with  their  wiifes,  but  our 
King  Henry  giues  away  his  owne. 

SclU.  Come  sonnes  away  and  looke  vnto  the  maine. 
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fVar.  Vnto  the  Maine,  Oh  father  Maine  is  lost, 
Wliich  Warwicke  by  maine  force  did  win  from  France, 
Maine  chance  father  you  meaot,  but  I  meant  Maine, 
Which  I  will  win  from  France,  or  else  be  slaine. 

[Exel  Salsbhey  a«rf  Wabwicse. 

Yorke.  Anioy  and  Maine,  both  giuen  vnto  the  Frenth, 
Cold  newes  for  nie,  for  I  had  hope  of  France, 
Euen  as  I  haue  of  fertill  England. 
A  day  will  come  when  Yorke  shall  clainie  his  owne. 
And  tlierefore  I  will  take  the  Neuels  parts. 
And  make  a  show  of  loue  to  proud  Duke  Humphi«y : 
And  when  I  spie  aduantage,  claime  the  Crowne, 
For  thata  the  golden  marke  I  seeke  to  hit  t 
Nor  shall  proud  Lancaster  vsurpe  my  right. 
Nor  hold  the  scepter  in  his  childish  fist. 
Nor  weare  the  Diademe  vpon  his  head, 
Whose  church-like  humours  fits  not  for  a  Crowne : 
Then  Yorke  be  still  a  while  till  time  do  serue, 
Watch  thou,  and  wake  when  others  be  a  sleepe. 
To  prie  into  the  secrets  of  the  state. 
Till  Henry  surfeiting  in  toyes  of  loue. 
With  his  new  bride,  and  Englands  dear  bought  queene. 
And  Humphrey  with  the  Peeres  be  falae  at  iarres, 
Then  will  I  raise  aloft  the  milke-white  Rose, 
With  whose  sweets  smell  the  aire  shall  be  perfumde. 
And  in  my  Standard  beare  the  Armes  of  Yorke. 
To  grafflle  with  the  House  of  Lancaster : 
And  force  j>erforce,  ile  make  him  yeeld  the  Crowne, 
Whose  bookish  rule  hath  puld  faire  England  downe. 

[Exet  VoiiKE. 

Enler  Duke  Humphrey,  and  Dame  Ellamob,  Coduah 
Aw  w\fe. 

Eltwr.  Why  droopes  my  Lord  like  ouer  ripened  corns, 
Hanging  the  head  at  Cearies  plenteous  loade. 
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What  seest  thou  Duke  Humphrey  King  Henries  Crowne  ? 
Reach  at  it,  and  if  thine  arme  be  too  short. 
Mine  shall  lengthen  it.     Art  not  thou  a  Prince, 
Vnckle  to  the  King,  and  his  Protector? 
Then  what  shouldst  thou  Icuske  that  might  content  thy 
minde. 

Humph.  My  louely  Nell,  far  be  it  from  my  heart. 
To  tbinke  of  Treasons  gainst  my  soueraigne  Lord, 
But  I  was  troubled  with  a  dreame  to  night. 
And  God  I  pray,  it  do  betide  no  ill. 

Elnor.  What  drempt  my  Lord.    Good  Humphrey  tell 
it  me, 
And  ile  interpret  it,  and  when  thats  done, 
He  tell  thee  then,  what  I  did  dreame  to  night. 

Humphrey.  This  night  when  I  was  laid  in  bed,  I 
dreampt  that 
This  my  staffe  mine  OiEce  badge  in  Court^  t^\„^  q  i 

Was  broke  in  two,  and  on  the  ends  were  plcus'd, 
The  heads  of  the  Cardinall  of  Winchester, 
And  William  de  la  Poule  first  Duke  of  Suffblke. 

Elnor.  Tush  my  Lord,  this  signifies  nought  but  this. 
That  he  that  breakes  a  sticke  of  Glbsters  groue. 
Shall  for  th'  offence,  make  forfeit  of  his  head. 
But  now  my  Lord,  Ile  tell  you  what  I  dreampt. 
Me  thought  I  was  in  the  Cathedrall  Church 
At  Westminster,  and  seated  in  the  chaire 
Where  Kings  and  Queenes  are  crownde,  and  at  my  feete 
Henry  and  Margaret  with  a  Crowne  of  gold 
Stood  readie  to  set  it  on  my  Princely  heeul. 

Humphrey.  Pie  Nell.     Ambitious  woman  as  thou  art. 
Art  thou  not  second  woman  in  this  land. 
And  the  Protectors  wife  belou^d  of  him, 
And  wilt  thou  still  be  hammering  treason  thus, 
Away  I  say,  and  let  me  heare  no  more. 

Elnor.  How  now  my  Lord.  What  angry  with  your  Nell, 
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For  telling  but  her  dreanie.     The  next  I  haue 
He  keepe  to  my  selfe,  and  not  be  rated  thus. 

Humphrey.  Nay  Nell,  He  giue  no  credit  to  a  dreame. 
But  I  would  haue  thee  to  thinke  on  no  such  things. 

Enters  a  Messenger. 

Messenger.  And  it  please  your  grace,  the  King  and 
Queene  to  morrow  morning  will  ride  a  hawking  to  Saint 
Albones,  and  craues  your  company  along  with  them. 

Humphrey,  With  all  my  heart,  I  will  attend  his  grace : 
Come  Nell,  thou  wilt  go  with  vs  vs  I  am  sure. 

\Exet  Humphrey. 

Elnor.  He  come  after  you,  for  I  cannot  go  before. 
But  ere  it  be  long.  He  go  before  them  all, 
Despight  of  all  that  seeke  to  crosse  me  thus. 
Who  is  within  there  ? 

Enter  sir  Iohn  Hum. 

What  sir  lohn  Hum,  what  newes  with  you  ? 

Sir  John,  lesus  preserue  your  Maiestie. 

Elnor,  My  Maiestie.     Why  man  I  am  but  grace. 

Ser  lohn.  I,  but  by  the  grace  of  God  &  Hums  aduise, 
Yuur  graces  state  shall  be  aduanst  ere  long. 

Elnor,  What  hast  thou  conferd  with  Margery  lordaine, 
the  cunning  Witch  of  Ely,  with  Roger  Bullingbrooke 
and  the  rest,  and  will  they  vndertake  to  do  me  good  ? 

Sir  lohn.  I  haue  Madame,  and  they  haue  promised 
me  to  raise  a  Spirite  from  depth  of  vnder  grounde,  tliat 
shall  tell  your  grace  all  questions  you  demaund. 

Elnor.  Thanks  good  sir  lohn.    Some  two  dales  hence 
I  gcsse 
Will  fit  our  time,  then  see  that  they  be  here : 
For  now  the  King  is  ryding  to  Saint  Albones, 
And  all  the  Dukes  and  Earles  along  with  him, 
When  they  be  gone,  then  safely  they  may  come. 
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And  on  the  backside  of  my  Orchard  heere. 
There  cast  their  Spelles  in  silence  of  the  night. 
And  so  resolue  vs  of  the  thing  we  wish. 
Till  when,  drinke  that  for  my  sake.  And  so  farwell. 

[Ewei  Elkor. 
Sir  lohn.  Now  sir  lohn  Hum,  No  words  but  mum. 
Seale  vp  your  lips,  for  you  must  silent  be. 
These  gifts  ere  long  will  make  me  migfatie  rich. 
The  Duches  she  thinks  now  that  all  is  well. 
But  I  haue  gold  comes  from  another  place. 
From  one  that  hyred  me  to  set  her  on. 
To  plot  thefse  Treasons  gainst  the  King  and  Peeres, 
And  that  is  the  mightie  Duke  of  SufFolke. 
For  he  it  is,  but  1  must  not  say  so. 
That  by  my  meanes  must  worke  the  Duches  fall. 
Who  now  by  Cuniurations  thinkes  to  rise. 
But  whist  sir  John,  no  more  of  that  I  trow. 
For  feare  you  lose  your  head  before  you  goe.  [Exet. 

Enter  two  Petitioners,  and  Peter  the  Armourers  man. 

1.  Peti,  Come  sirs  let  vs  linger  here  abouts  a  while, 
Vntill  my  Lord  Protector  come  this  way, 

That  we  may  show  his  grace  our  seuerall  causes. 

2.  Peti.  I  pray  God  saue  the  good  Duke  Humphries 

life, 
For  but  for  him  a  many  were  vndone. 
That  cannot  get  no  succour  in  the  Court, 
But  see  where  he  comes  with  the  Queene. 

Enter  the  Duke  of  Suffolke  tuith  the  Queene,  and  they 
take  him  for  Duke  Humphrey,  and  giues  him  their 
writings. 

1.  Peti.  Oh  we  are  vndone,  this  is  the  Duke  of  Suffolke. 
Queene.  Now  good-fellowes,  whom  would  you  speak 

withall  ? 
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2.  Peti,  If  it  please  your  Maiestie,  with  my  Lord  Pro- 
tectors Grace. 

Queene.  Are  your  sutes  to  his  grace.    Let  vs  see  them 
first, 
Looke  on  them  my  Lord  of  Suffblke. 

SuffoUce.  A  complaint  against  the  Cardinals  man, 
What  hath  he  done  ? 

2.  PetL  Marry  my  Lord^  he  hath  stole  away  my  wife. 
And  th'  are  gone  togither,  and  I  know  not  where  to  finde 
ihem. 

Suffblke.  Hath  he  stole  thy  wife,  thats  some  iniury 
indeed. 
But  what  say  you  ? 

Peter  Thun^,  Marry  sir  I  come  to  tel  you  that  my 
maister  said,  that  the  Duke  of  Yorke  was  true  heire  vnto 
the  Crowne,  and  that  the  King  was  an  vsurer. 

Queene,  An  vsurper  thou  wouldst  say. 

Peter,  I  forsooth  an  vsurper. 

Queene.  Didst  thou  say  the  King  was  an  vsurper  ? 

Peter.  No  forsooth,  I  saide  my  maister  saide  so,  th^ 
other  day  when  we  were  scowring  the  Duke  of  Yorks 
Armour  in  our  garret. 

Suffblke.  I  marry  this  is  something  like. 
Whose  within  there  ? 

Enter  one  or  two. 

Sirra  take  in  this  fellow  and  keepe  him  close. 
And  send  out  a  Purseuant  for  his  maister  straight, 
Weele  here  more  of  this  before  the  king. 

\Exet  with  the  Armourers  man. 
Now  sir  what  yours  ?     Let  me  see  it, 
Whats  here  ? 

A  complaint  against  the  Duke  of  Suffblke  for  enclosing 
the  commons  of  long  Melford. 
How  now  sir  knaue. 
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1.  Peii.  I  beseech  your  grace  to  pardon  me,  me,  I  am 
but  a  Messenger  for  the  whole  town-ship. 

[He  teares  the  papers. 

Suffblke,  So  now  show  your  petitions  to  Duke  Hum- 
phrey. 
Villaines  get  you  gone  an  d  come  not  neare  the  Courts 
Dare  these  pesants  write  against  me  thus. 

[Ea;et  Petitioners. 

Queeiie.  My  Lord  of  Sufiblke,  you  may  see  by  this, 
The  Commons  loues  vnto  that  haughtie  Duke, 
That  seekes  to  him  more  then  to  King  Henry : 
Whose  eyes  are  alwaies  poring  on  his  booke. 
And  nere  regards  the  honour  of  his  name. 
But  still  must  be  protected  like  a  childe. 
And  gouerned  by  that  ambitious  Duke, 
That  scarse  will  moue  his  cap  nor  speake  to  vs. 
And  his  proud  wife,  high  minded  Elanor, 
That  ruffles  it  with  such  a  troupe  of  Ladies, 
As  strangers  in  the  Court  takes  her  for  the  Queene. 
The  other  day  she  vanted  to  her  maides. 
That  the  very  traine  of  her  worst  gowne, 
Was  worth  more  wealth  then  all  my  fathers  lands. 
Can  any  griefe  of  minde  be  like  to  this. 
I  tell  ihee  Poull,  when  thou  didst  runne  at  Tilt, 
And  stolst  away  our  Ladaies  hearts  in  France, 
I  thought  King  Henry  had  bene  like  to  thee. 
Or  else  thou  hadst  not  brought  me  out  of  France. 

SuffoUee.  Madame  content  your  selfe  a  litle  while. 
As  I  was  cause  of  your  comming  to  England, 
So  will  I  in  England  worke  your  full  content : 
And  as  for  proud  Duke  Humphrey  and  his  wife, 
I  haue  set  lime-twigs  that  will  intangle  them. 
As  that  your  grace  ere  long  shall  vnderstand. 
But  stale  Madame,  here  comes  the  King. 
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Enter  King  Henry,  and  the  Duke  of  Yorke  and  the 

Duke  of  Somerset  on  both  sides  of  the  King^  whisper-^ 

ing  with  Mm^  and  enter  Duke  Humphrey,  Dame  El- 

NOR,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  Earle  of  Sals- 
bury,  the  Earle  of  Warwicke,  and  the  Cardinall  of 

Winchester. 

King,  My  Lords  I  care  not  who  be  Regent  in  France, 
or  York,  or  Somerset,  alls  wonne  to  me. 

Yorke.  My  Lord,  if  Yorke  haue  ill  demeande  himselfe, 
Let  Somerset  enioy  his  place  8md  go  to  France. 

Somerset.  Then  whom  your  grace  thinke  worthie,  let 
him  go, 
And  there  be  made  the  Regent  ouer  the  French. 

Warwicke.  Whom  soeuer  you  account  worthie, 
Yorke  is  the  worthiest. 

Cardinall.  Pease  Warwicke.  Giue  thy  betters  leaue  to 
speake. 

War.  The  Cardinals  not  my  better  in  the  field. 

Buc,  All  in  this  place  are  thy  betters  farre. 

War.  And  Warwicke  may  Hue  to  be  the  best  of  all. 

Queene.  My  Lord  in  mine  opinion,  it  were  best  that 
Somerset  were  Regent  ouer  France. 

Humphrey.  Madame  onr  King  is  old  inough  himselfe. 
To  giue  his  answere  without  your  consent. 

Queene.  If  he  be  old  inough,  what  needs  your  grace 
To  be  Protector  ouer  him  so  long. 

Humphrey.  Madame  I  am  but  Protector  ouer  the  land, 
And  when  it  please  his  grace,  I  will  resigne  my  charge. 

SuffbUce.  Resigne  it  then,  for  since  that  thou  wast  King, 
As  who  is  King  but  thee.     The  common  state 
Doth  as  we  see,  all  wholly  go  to  wracke. 
And  Millions  of  treasure  hath  bene  spent. 
And  as  for  the  Regentship  of  France, 
I  say  Somerset  is  more  worthie  then  Yorke. 

Yorke.  He  tell  thee  SufFolke  why  I  am  not  worthie. 
Because  I  cannot  flatter  as  thou  canst. 
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TFar.  And  yet  the  worthie  deeds  that  York  hath  done. 
Should  make  him  worthie  to  be  honoured  here. 

SuffbOee.  Peace  headstrong  Warwicke. 

fVar,  Image  of  pride,  wherefore  should  I  peace  ? 

Stiffblke.  Because  here  is  a  man  accusde  of  Treason, 
Pray  God  the  Duke  of  Yorke  do  cleare  himselfe. 
Ho,  bring  hither  the  Armourer  and  his  man. 

Enter  the  Armourer  and  his  man. 

If  it  please  your  grace,  this  fellow  here,  hath  accused  his 
maister  of  high  Treason,  And  his  words  were  these. 
That  the  Duke  of  Yorke  was  lawfiiU  heire  vnto  the 
Crowne,  and  that  your  grace  was  an  vsurper. 

Yorke.  I  beseech  your  grace  let  him  haue  what  pu- 
nishment the  law  will  afford,  for  his  villany. 

Kinff.  Come  hether  fellow,  didst  thou  speake  these 
words  ? 

Armour.  Ant  shall  please  your  Maiestie,  I  neuer  said 
any  such  matter,  God  is  my  witnesse,  I  am  falsly  accused 
by  this  villain  here. 

Peter.  Tis  no  matter  for  that,  you  did  say  so. 

Yorke.  I  beseech  your  grace,  let  him  haue  the  law. 

Armour.  Alasse  my  Lord,  hang  me  if  euer  I  spake 
the  words,  my  accuser  is  my  prentise,  &  when  I  did  cor- 
rect him  for  his  fault  the  other  day,  he  did  vow  upon  his 
knees  that  he  would  be  euen  with  me,  I  haue.  good 
witnesse  of  this,  and  therefore  I  beseech  your  Maiestie 
do  not  cast  away  an  honest  man  for  a  villaines  accu- 
sation. 

Kin^.  Vnckle  Gloster,  what  do  you  thinke  of  this  ? 

Humphrey.  The  law  my  Lord  is  this  by  case,  it  rests 
suspitious, 
That  a  day  of  combat  be  appointed. 
And  there  to  trie  each  others  right  or  wrong, 
Which  shall  be  on  the  thirtith  of  this  month. 
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With  Ebcn  staues,  and  Stanilbags  combatting 
Id  Smjthfield,  before  your  Rayall  Maiestie. 

[Eret  HuMPiiuEY. 

Armour,  And  I  accept  the  Coajbat  wiiUiigly. 

Peler.  Alasse  my  Lord,  I  am  not  able  to  figbt. 

Suffblke.  You  must  either  fight  sirra  or  else  be  hangde : 
Go  take  them  hence  againe  to  prison.    [E.ret  mlh  them. 
[77te  Queenc  lets/ail  her  yloiie,  and  hits  (he  Duchet 
of  Glostee,  a  hoxe  on  the  eare. 

Queene.  Giue  me  my  gloue.     Why  Minion  can  you 
not  see  ?  [SAe  strikes  her. 

I  cry  you  mercy  Madame,  i  did  mistake, 
I  did  not  thinke  it  had  bene  you. 

Elnor.  Did  you  not  proud  French-woman, 
Could  I  come  neare  your  daintie  vissage  with  my  naylee, 
Ide  set  my  ten  commandments  la  your  face. 

King.  Be  patient  gentle  Aunt. 
It  was  against  her  will. 

Elnor.  Against  her  will.  Good  King  sheele  dandle  thee. 
If  thou  wilt  alwaies  thus  be  rulde  by  her. 
But  let  it  rest.     As  sure  as  1  do  Hue, 
She  shall  not  strike  dame  Einor  vnreuengde. 

[^Exet  Elkok. 

Kiag.  Beleeue  me  my  loue,  thou  wart  much  to  blame, 
I  would  not  for  a  thousand  pounds  of  gold, 
My  noble  vnekle  had  bene  here  in  place. 

Enter  Duke  Humi-hrky. 

But  see  where  he  comes,  I  am  glad  he  met  her  not. 
Vackle  Gloster,  what  answere  makes  your  grace 
Concerning  our  Regent  for  the  Realme  of  France, 
Whom  thinks  your  grace  is  meetest  for  to  send. 

Humphrey.  My  gratious  Lonl,  then  this  is  my  resolue. 
For  that  these  words  the  Armourer  should  speake. 
Doth  breed  suspition  on  the  part  of  Yorke, 
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Let  Somerset  be  Regent  ouer  the  French, 

Till  trials  made,  and  Yorke  may  cleare  himselfe. 

King,  Then  be  it  so  my  Lord  of  Somerset. 
We  make  your  grace  Regent  ouer  the  French, 
And  to  defend  our  rights  gainst  forraine  foes. 
And  so  do  good  vnto  the  Realme  of  France. 
Make  hast  my  Lord,  tis  time  that  you  were  gone. 
The  time  of  Truse  I  thinke  is  full  expirde. 

Somerset.  I  humbly  thanke  your  royall  Maiestie, 
And  take  my  leaue  to  poste  with  speed  to  France. 

\Exet  Somerset. 

King.  Come  vnckle  Gloster,  now  lets  haue  our  horse. 
For  we  wiU  to  Saint  Albones  presently, 
Madame  your  Hawke  they  say,  is  swift  of  flight. 
And  we  will  trie  how  she  will  flie  to  day.     [Exet  omnes. 

Enter  Elnor,  tmth  sir  Iohn  Hum,  Kogeb  Bullen- 
BROOKE  a  Coniurer,  and  Margery  Iourdaime  a 
Witch. 

Elnor.  Here  sir  Iohn,  take  this  scrole  of  paper  here, 
Wherein  is  writ  the  questions  you  shall  aske. 
And  I  will  stand  vpon  this  Tower  here. 
And  here  the  spirit  what  it  saies  to  you. 
And  to  my  questions,  write  the  answeres  downe. 

[She  goes  vp  to  the  Tower. 
Sir  Iohn.  Now  sirs  begin  and  cast  your  spels  about. 
And  charme  the  fiendes  for  to  obey  your  wils, 
And  tell  Dame  Elnor  of  the  thing  she  askes. 

Witch.  Then  Roger  Bullinbrooke  about  thy  taske. 
And  frame  a  Cirkle  here  vpon  the  earth. 
Whilst  I  thereon  all  prostrate  on  my  face. 
Do  talke  and  whisper  with  the  diuels  be  low, 
And  coniure  them  for  to  obey  my  will. 
She  lies  downe  vpon  her  face. 

BuLLENBROOKE  makes  a  Cirkle.  (Sig.  C] 

c 
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Butten.  Darke  Night,  dread  Night,  the  silence  of  the 
Night, 
Wherein  the  Furies  maske  in  hellish  troupes^ 
Send  vp  I  charge  you  from  Sofetus  lake. 
The  spirit  Askalon  to  come  to  me. 
To  pierce  the  bowels  of  this  Centricke  earth. 
And  hither  come  in  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
Askalon,  Assenda,  Assenda. 

[li  thunders  and  lightens^  and  then  the  Spirit  riseth  vp. 

Spirit.  Now  Bullenbrooke  what  wouldst  thou  haue 
me  do? 

Bullen*  First  of  the  King,  what  shall  become  of  him  ? 

Spirit.  The  Duke  yet  lines  that  Henry  shall  depose, 
But  him  out  liue,  and  dye  a  violent  death. 

BuUen.  What  fate  awayt  the  Duke  of  Suffolke. 

Spirit,  By  water  shall  he  die  and  take  his  ende. 

Bullen.  What  shall  betide  the  Duke  of  Somerset? 

Spirit.  Let  him  shun  Castles,  safer  shall  he  be  vpon 
the  sandie  plaines,  then  where  Castles  mounted  stand. 
Now  question  me  no  more,  for  I  must  hence  againe. 

[He  sinkes  downe  againe. 

Bullen.  Then  downe  I  say,  vnto  the  damned  poule. 
Where  Pluto  in  his  firie  Waggon  sits. 
Ryding  amidst  the  singde  and  parched  smoakes. 
The  Rode  of  Dytas  by  the  Riuer  Stykes, 
There  howle  and  burne  for  euer  in  those  flames, 
Rise  lordaine  rise,  and  staie  thy  charming  Spels. 
Sonnes,  we  are  betraide. 

Enter  the  Duke  q/*  Yorke,  and  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 

HAM,  and  others. 

Yorke.  Come  sirs,  laie  hands  on  them,  and  bind  them 
sure. 
This  time  was  well  watcht.  What  Madame  are  you  there  ? 
This  will  be  great  credit  for  your  husband. 
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That  your  are  plotting  Treasons  thus  with  Cuniurers, 
The  King  shall  haue  notice  of  this  thing. 

[Exei  Elnor  aboue. 

Buc.  See  here  my  Lord  what  the  diuell  hath  writ. 

Yorke.  Giue  it  me  my  Lord,  He  show  it  to  the  King. 
Go  sirs,  see  them  fast  lockt  in  prison.     [Exet  with  them. 

Bucking.  My  Lord,  I  pray  you  let  me  go  post  vnto  the 
King, 
Vnto  S.  Albones,  to  tell  this  newes. 

Yorke.  Content.    Away  then,  about  it  straight. 

Buck.  Farewell  my  Lord.  [Esei  Buckingham. 

Yorke.  Whose  within  there  ? 

Enter  one. 
One.  My  Lord. 

Yorke.  Sirrha,  go  will  the  Earles  of  Salsbury  and  War- 

wicke,  to  sup  with  me  to  night.  [Ewet  Yobke. 

One.  I  will  my  Lord.  {E:teL 

Enter  the  King  and  Queene  with  her  Hawke  on  her  fist^ 
and  Duke  Humphrey  and  Suffolkb,  and  the  Cardu 
nallf  08  if  they  came  from  hawking. 

Queene.  My  Lord,  how  did  your  grace  like  this  last 
flight? 
But  as  I  cast  her  off  the  winde  did  rise. 
And  twas  ten  to  one,  old  lone  had  not  gone  out. 

King.  How  wonderful  the  Lords  workes  are  on  earth, 
Euen  in  these  silly  creatures  of  his  hands, 
Vnckle  Gloster,  how  hie  your  Hawke  did  sore  ? 
And  on  a  sodaine  soust  the  Partridge  downe. 

Suffolke.  No  maruell  if  it  please  your  Maiestie 
My  Lord  Protectors  Hawke  done  towre  so  well. 
He  knowes  his  maister  loues  to  be  aloft. 

Humphrey.  Faith  my  Lord,  it  is  but  a  base  minde 
That  can  sore  no  higher  then  a  Falkons  pitch. 

Card.  I  thought  your  grace  would  be  aboue  the  cloudes. 

c2 
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Humph.  I  my  Lord  Cardinall,  were  it  not  good 
Your  grace  could  fllie  to  heauen. 

Card,  Thy  heauen  is  on  earth,  thy  words  and  thoughts 
beat  on  a  Crowne,  proude  Protector  dangerous  Peere,  to 
smooth  it  thus  with  King  and  common<wealth. 

Humphrey.  How  now  my  Lord,  why  this  is  more  then 
needs. 
Church-men  so  hote.     Good  vnckle  can  you  doate. 

Sujffblke.  Why  not  Hauing  so  good  a  quarrell  &  so  bad 
a  cause. 

Humphrey,  As  how,  my  Lord  ? 

Suffblke.  As  you,  my  Lord.  And  it  like  your  Lordly 
Lords  Protectorship. 

Humphrey.  Why  Suffolke,  England  knowes  thy  inso- 
lence. 

Queene,  And  thy  ambition  Gloster. 

King.  Cease  gentle  Queene,  and  whet  not  on  these 
furious  Lordes  to  wrath,  for  blessed  are  the  peace-makers 
on  earth. 

Card.  Let  me  be  blessed  for  the  peace  I  make. 
Against  this  proud  Protector  with  my  sword. 

Humphrey.  Faith  holy  vnckle,  I  would  it  were  come  to 
that. 

CardindlL  Euen  when  thou  darest. 

Humphrey,  Dare.  I  tell  rhee  Priest,  Plantagenets 
could  neuer  brooke  the  dare. 

Card.  I  am  Plantaganet  as  well  as  thou,  and  sonne  to 
lohn  of  Gaunt. 

Humph.  In  Bastardie. 

Cardin.  I  scorne  thy  words. 

Humph.  Make  vp  no  factious  numbers,  but  euen  in 
thine  own  person  meete  me  at  the  East  end  of  the  groue. 

Card.  Heres  my  hand,  I  will. 

King.  Why  how  now  Lords? 

Card.  Faith  Cousin  Gloster,  had  not  your  man  cast  off 
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SO  soone,  we  had  had  more  sport  to  day,  Come  with  thy 
swoord  and  buckler. 

Humphrey.  Faith  Priest,  lie  shaue  your  Crowne. 

CardinalL  Protector,  protect  thy  selfe  well. 

King,  The  wind  growes  high,  so  doth  your  chollour 
Lords. 

Enter  one  crying,  A  mircLclej  a  miracle. 

How  now,  now  sirrha,  what  miracle  is  it? 

One.  And  it  please  your  grace,  there  is  a  man  that 
came  blinde  to  S.  Albones,  and  hath  receiued  his  sight 
at  his  shrine. 

King.  Goe  fetch  him  hither,  that  wee  may  glorifye 
the  Lord  with  him. 

Enter  the  Maior  of  Saint  Albones  and  his  brethren  with 
Musicke,  bearing  the  man  that  had  bene  blind,  betweene 
two  in  a  chaire. 

King.  Thou  happie  man,  giue  God  eternall  praise. 
For  he  it  is,  that,  thus  hath  helped  thee. 

Humphrey.  Where  wast  thou  borne  ? 

Poore  man.  At  Barwicke  sir,  in  the  North. 

Humph.  At  Barwicke,  and  come  thus  far  for  helpe» 

Poore  man.  I  sir,  it  was  told  me  in  my  sleepe, 
That  sweet  saint  Albones,  should  giue  me  my  sight  againe. 

Humphrey.  What  are  thou  lame  too  ? 

Poore  man.  I  indeed  sir,  God  helpe  me. 

Humphrey.  How  cam'st  thou  lame  ? 

Poore  man.  With  falling  off  on  a  plum-tree. 

Humph.  Wart  thou  blind  &  wold  clime  plumtrees? 

Poore  man.  Neuer  but  once  sir  in  all  my  life, 
My  wife  did  long  for  plums. 

Humph.  But  tell  me,  wart  thou  borne  blinde? 

Poore  man.  I  truly  sir. 

fVoman.  I  indeed  sir^  he  was  borne  blinde. 
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Humphrey,  What  art  thou  his  mother  ? 

Woman.  His  wife  sir. 

Humphrey.  Hadst  thou  bene  bis  mother^ 
Thou  couldst  haue  better  told. 
Why  let  me  see,  I  thinke  thou  canst  not  see  yet. 

Poore  man.  Yes  truly  maister,  as  cleare  as  day. 

Humphrey.  Saist  thou  so.    What  colours  his  cloake  ? 

Poore  man.  Why  red  maister,  as  red  as  blood. 

Humphrey.  And  his  cloake  ? 

Poore  man.  Why  thats  greene. 

Humphrey.  And  what  colours  his  hose  ? 

Poore  man.  Yellow  maister,  yellow  as  gold. 

Humphrey.  And  what  colours  my  gowne  ? 

Poore  man.  Blacke  sir,  as  blacke  as  leat. 

King.  Then  belike  he  knowes  what  colour  leat  is  on. 

Suffolke.  And  yet  I  thinke  leat  did  he  neuer  see. 

Humph.  But  cloakes  and  gownes  ere  this  day  many  a  one. 
But  tell  mo  sirrha,  whats  my  name  ? 

Poore  man.  Alasse  maister  I  know  not. 

Humphrey.  Whats  his  name  ? 

Poore  man,  I  know  not. 

Humphrey.  Nor  his  ? 

Poore  man.  No  truly  sir. 

Humphrey.  Nor  his  name  ? 

Poore  man.  No  indeed  maister. 

Humphrey.  Whats  thine  owne  name  i 

Poore  man.  Sander,  and  it  please  you  maister. 

Humphrey.  Then  Sander  sit  there,  the  lyingest  knaue 
in  Christendom.  If  thou  hadst  bene  born  blind,  thou 
mightest  aswell  haue  knowne  all  our  names,  as  thus  to 
name  the  seuerall  colours  we  doo  weare.  Sight  may  dis- 
tinguish of  colours,  but  sodeinly  to  nominate  them  all,  it 
is  impossible.  My  Lords,  saint  Albones  here  hath  done 
a  Miracle,  and  would  you  not  thinke  his  cunning  to  be 
great,  that  could  restore  this  Cripple  to  his  legs  againe. 
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Poore  man.  Oh  maister  I  would  you  could. 

Humphrey.  My  Maisters  of  saint  Albones, 
Haue  you  not  Beadles  in  your  Towne, 
And  things  called  whippea? 

Mayor,  Yes  my  Lord,  if  it  please  your  grace. 

Humph.  Then  send  for  one  presently. 

Mayor.  Sirrha,  go  fetch  the  Beadle  hither  straight. 

[Exet  one. 

Humph,  Now  fetch  me  a  stoole  hither  by  and  by. 
Now   sirrha,  If  you  meane  to  saue  your  selfe  from 

whipping, 
Leape  me  ouer  this  stoole  and  runne  away. 

Enter  Beadle. 

Poore  man.  Alasse  maister  I  am  not  able  to  stand  alone. 
You  go  about  to  torture  me  in  vaine. 

Humph.  Well  sir,  we  must  haue  you  finde  your  legges. 
Sirrha  Beadle,  whip  him  till  he  leape  ouer  that  same  stoole. 

Beadle,  I  will  ray  Lord,  come  on  sirrha,  off  with  your 
doublet  quickly. 

Poore  man.  Alas  maister  what  shall  I  do,  I  am  not 
able  to  stand. 

[After  the  Beadle  hath  hit  him  one  ffirke^  he  leapes 
ouer  the  stoole  and  runnes  away,  and  they  run 
after  him^  crying,  A  miracle^  a  miracle. 

Hump.  A  miracle,  a  miracle,  let  him  be  taken  againe, 
&  whipt  through  euery  Market  Towne  til  he  comes  at 
fiarwicke  where  he  was  borne. 

Mayor.  It  shall  be  done  my  Lord.  [Exet  Mayor. 

Sttffolke,  My  Lord  Protector  hath  done  wonders  to  day, 
He  hath  made  the  blinde  to  see,  and  halt  to  go. 

Humph.  I  but  you  did  greater  wonders,  when  you  made 
whole  Dukedomes  flie  in  a  day. 
Witnesse  France. 

King,  Haue  done  I  say,  and  let  me  here  no  more  of  that. 
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Enter  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
What  newes  brings  Duke  Humprey  of  Buckingham  ? 

Btick.  Ill  newes  for  some  my  Lord,  and  this  it  is. 
That  proud  dame  Elnor  our  Protectors  wife. 
Hath  plotted  Treasons  gainst  the  King  and  Peeres, 
By  wichcrafts,  sorceries,  and  cuniurings. 
Who  by  such  meanes  did  raise  a  spirit  vp. 
To  tell  her  what  hap  should  betide  the  state. 
But  ere  they  had  finisht  their  diuellish  drift. 
By  Yorke  and  my  selfe  they  were  all  surprisde. 
And  heres  the  answere  the  diuel  did  make  to  them. 

King.  First  of  the  King,  what  shall  become  of  him  ? 
(Reads.)  The  Duke  yet  lines,  that  Henry  shal  depose. 
Yet  him  out  liue,  and  die  a  violent  death. 
Gods  will  be  done  in  all. 
What  fate  awaits  the  Duke  of  Suffolke  ? 
By  water  shall  he  die  and  take  his  end. 

Suffolke.  By  water  must  the  Duke  of  Suffolke  die  ? 
It  must  be  so,  or  else  the  diuel  doth  lie. 

King.  Let  Somerset  shun  Castles, 
For  safer  shall  he  be  vpon  the  sandie  plaines. 
Then  where  Castles  mounted  stand. 

Card.  Heres  good  stuffe,  how  now  my  Lord  Protector 
This  newes  I  thinke  hath  turnde  your  weapons  point, 
I  am  in  doubt  youle  scarsly  keepe  your  promise. 

Humphrey.  Forbeare  ambitious  Prelate  to  vrge  my 
griefe. 
And  pardon  me  my  gratious  Soueraigne, 
For  here  I  sweare  vnto  your  Maiestie, 
That  I  am  guiltlesse  of  these  hainous  crimes 
Which  my  ambitious  wife  hath  falsly  done. 
And  for  she  would  betraie  her  soueraigne  Lord, 
I  here  renounce  her  from  my  bed  and  boord. 
And  leaue  her  open  for  the  law  to  ludge, 
Vnlesse  she  cleare  her  selfe  of  this  foule  deed. 
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King.  Come  my  Lords  this  night  weele  lodge  in  S. 
Albones, 
And  to  morrow  we  will  ride  to  London, 
And  trie  the  vtmost  of  these  Treasons  forth, 
Come  vnckle  Gloster  along  with  vs. 
My  mind  doth  tell  me  thou  art  innocent.     [Ea:et  omnes. 

Enter  the  Duke  of  Yorke,  and  the  Earks  of  Salsbury 

and  Warwick E. 

Yorke,  My  Lords  our  simple  supper  ended,  thus, 
Let  me  reueale  vnto  your  honours  here. 
The  right  and  title  of  the  house  of  Yorke, 
To  Englands  Crowne  by  liniall  desent. 

War.  Then  Yorke  begin,  and  if  thy  claime  be  good. 
The  Neuils  are  thy  subiects  to  command. 

Yorke.  Then  thus  my  Lords. 
Edward  the  third  had  seuen  sonnes. 
The  first  was  Edward  the  blacke  Prince, 
Prince  of  Wales. 

The  second  was  Edmund  of  Langly, 
Duke  of  Yorke. 

The  third  was  Lyonell  Duke  of  Clarence. 
The  fourth  was  lohn  of  Gaunt, 
The  Duke  of  Lancaster. 

The  fifth  was  Roger  Mortemor,  Earle  of  March. 
The  sixt  was  sir  Thomas  of  Woodstocke. 
William  of  Winsore  was  the  seuenth  and  last. 
Now,  Edward  the  blacke  Prince  he  died  before  his  father, 
and  left  behinde  him  Richard,  that  afterwards  was  King, 
Crownde  by  the  name  of  Richard  the  second,  and  he 
died  without  an  heire. 

Edmund  of  Langly  Duke  of  Yorke  died,  and  left  be- 
hind him  two  daughters,  Anne  and  Elinor. 
Lyonell  Duke  of  Clarence  died,  and  left  behinde  Alice, 
Anne,  and  Elinor,  that  was  after  married  to  my  father, 
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and  by  her  I  claime  the  Crowue,  as  the  true  heire  to 
Lyonell  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  third  sonne  to  Edward 
the  third.  Now  sir.  In  the  time  of  Richards  raigne, 
Henry  of  Bullingbrooke,  sonne  and  heire  to  lohn  of 
Gaunt,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  fourth  sonne  to  Edward 
the  third,  he  claimde  the  Crowne,  deposde  the  Merth- 
full  King,  and  as  both  you  know,  in  Pomphret  Castle 
harmlesse  Richard  was  shamefully  murthered,  and  so 
by  Richards  death  came  the  house  of  Lancaster  vnto 
the  Crowne. 

Sals.  Sauing  your  tale  my  Lord,  as  I  haue  heard,  in 
the  raigne  of  Bullenbrooke,  the  Duke  of  Yorke  did 
claime  the  Crowne,  and  but  for  Owin  Glendor,  had 
bene  King. 

Yorke,  True.  But  so  it  fortuned  then,  by  meanes  of 
that  monstrous  rebel  Glendor,  the  noble  Duke  of  York 
was  done  to  death,  and  so  euer  since  the  heires  of  lolm 
of  Gaunt  haue  possessed  the  Crowne.  But  if  the  issue 
of  the  elder  should  succeed  before  the  issue  of  the  yonger, 
then  am  I  lawfuU  heire  vnto  the  kingdome. 

Warmcke.  What  plaine  proceedings  can  be  more 
plaine,  hee  clairoes  it  from  Lyonel  Duke  of  Clarence,  the 
third  sonne  to  Edward  the  third,  and  Henry  from  lohn 
of  Gaunt  the  fourth  sonne.  So  that  till  Lyonels  issue 
failes,  his  should  not  raigne.  It  failes  not  yet,  but  flo- 
risheth  in  thee  &  in  thy  sons,  braue  slips  of  such  a 
stock.  Then  noble  father,  kneele  we  both  togither, 
and  in  this  priuate  place,  be  we  the  first  to  honor  him 
with  birthright  to  the  Crown. 

Both.  Long  Hue  Richard  Englands  royall  King. 

Yorke.  I  thanke  you  both.  But  Lords  I  am  not  your 
King,  vntil  this  sword  be  sheathed  euen  in  the  hart  blood 
of  the  house  of  Lancaster. 

War.  Then  Yorke  aduise  thy  selfe  and  take  thy  time, 
Claime  thou  tlie  Crowne,  and  set  thy  standard  vp, 
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And  in  the  same  aduance  the  milke-white  Rose, 
And  then  to  gard  it,  will  I  rouse  the  Beare, 
Inuiron'd  with  ten  thousand  Ragged-staues 
To  aide  and  helpe  thee  for  to  win  thy  right, 
Maugre  the  proudest  Lord  of  Henries  blood. 
That  dares  deny  the  right  and  claime  of  Yorke, 
For  why  my  minde  presageth  I  shall  liue 
To  see  the  noble  Duke  of  Yorke  to  be  a  King. 

Yorke,  Thanks  noble  Warwicke,  and  Yorke  doth 
hope  to  see.  The  Earl  of  Warwicke  liue,  to  be  the  greatest 
man  in  England,  but  the  King.    Come  lets  goe.  [Sig.  D.] 

[Ea^et  omnes. 

Enter  King  Henry,  and  the  Queene,  Duke  Humphrey, 
the  Duke  o/'Suffolke,  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
the  Cardinally  and  Dame  Elkor  Cobham,  led  with  the 
Officers^  and  then  enter  to  them  the  Duke  of  Yorke, 
and  the  Earles  of  Salsbury  and  Warwicke. 

King.  Stand  foorth  Dame  Elnor  Cobham  Duches  of 
Gloster,  and  here  the  sentence  pronounced  against  thee 
for  these  Treasons,  that  thou  hast  committed  gainst  vs, 
our  States  and  Peeres. 

First  for  thy  hainous  crimes,  thou  shalt  two  daies  in 
London  do  penance  barefoote  in  the  streetes,  with  a  white 
sheete  about  thy  bodie,  and  a  waxe  Taper  burning  in  thy 
hand.  That  done,  thou  shalt  be  banished  for  euer  into 
the  He  of  Man,  there  to  ende  thy  wretched  daies,  and 
this  is  our  sentence  erreuocable.'    Away  with  her. 

Elnor.  Euen  to  my  death,  for  I  haue  lined  too  long. 

[Exet  some  with  Elnor. 

King,  Greeue  not  noble  vnckle,  but  be  thou  glad. 
In  that  these  Treasons  thus  are  come  to  light. 
Least  God  had  pourde  his  vengeance  on  thy  head. 
For  her  offences  that  thou  heldst  so  deare. 

Humph.  Oh  gratious  Henry,  giue  me  leaue  awhile, 
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To  leaue  your  grare,  and  to  depart  away, 
For  sorrowes  teares  liath  gripte  my  aged  heart, 
AnJ  makes  the  fountaines  of  mine  eyes  to  swell, 
And  therefore  good  my  Lord,  let  me  depart. 

King.  With  all  my  hart  good  vnkie,  when  you  please, 
Yet  ere  thou  goest,  Humphrey  resigne  thy  sta&e, 
For  Henry  will  be  no  more  protected, 
The  Lord  shall  be  my  guide  both  for  my  land  and  me. 

Humph.  My  stafFe,  I  noble  Henry,  my  hfe  and  all. 
My  staffej  I  yeeld  as  willing  to  be  thine. 
As  erst  thy  noble  father  made  it  mine. 
And  euen  as  willing  at  thy  feete  I  leaue  it, 
As  others  would  ambitiously  reeeiue  it, 
And  long  hereafter  when  I  am  dead  and  gone, 
May  honourable  peace  attend  thy  throne. 

King.  Vnkle  Gloster,  stand  vp  and  go  in  peace, 
No  lesse  beloued  of  vs,  then  when 
Thou  weart  Protector  ouer  my  land,       \Exet  Gloster. 

Queene.  Take  vp  the  staffe,  for  here  it  ought  to  stand, 
Wbere  should  it  he,  but  in  King  Henries  hand? 

Yarke.  Please  it  your  Maiestie,  this  is  the  day 
That  was  appointed  for  the  combating 
Betweene  the  Armourer  and  his  man,  my  Lord, 
And  they  are  readie  when  your  grace  doth  please. 

King.  Then  call  them  forth,  that  they  may  trie  their 
rightes. 

Enter  at  one  doore  the  Armourer  and  his  neighbours, 
drinking  to  him  so  much  that  he  is  dmnken,  and  he  en- 
iers  with  a  drum  before  him,  and  his  staffe  u-ilh  a  sand- 
bag fastened  to  it,  and  at  the  otiier  doore,  his  man  with 
a  drum  and  sand-bagge,  and  Prentises  drinking  to  him. 

1.  Neighbor.  Here  neighbor  Homor,  I  drink  to  you  in 
a  cup  of  Sacke. 
And  feare  not  neighbor,  you  shall  do  well  inough. 
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2.  Neigh,  And  here  neighbor,  heres  a  cup  of  Charneco. 

8.  Neigh,  Heres  a  pot  of  good  double  beere,  neighbor 
drinke 
And  be  merry,  and  feare  not  your  man. 

Armourer,  Let  it  come,  yfaith  ile  pledge  you  all, 
And  a  figge  for  Peter. 

1.  Prentise,  Here  Peter  I  drinke  to  thee,  and  be  not 

affeard. 

2.  Pren.  Here  Peter,  heres  a  pinte  of  Claret-wine  for 

thee. 

8.  Pren.  And  heres  a  quart  for  me,  and  be  merry  Peter, 
And  feare  not  thy  maister,  fight  for  credit  of  the  Prentises. 

Peter,  I  thanke  you  all,  but  ile  drinke  no  more. 
Here  Robin,  and  if  I  die,  here  I  giue  thee  my  hammer, 
And  Will,  thou  shalt  haue  my  apeme,  and  here  Tom, 
Take  all  the  mony  that  I  haue. 

O  Lord  blesse  me,  I  pray  God,  for  I  am  neuer  able 
to  deale  with  my  maister,  he  hath  learnt  so  much  fence 
alreadie. 

Salb.  Come  leaue  your  drinking,  and  fall  to  blowes. 
Sirrha,  whats  thy  name  ? 

Pettr.  Peter  forsooth. 

Salbury.  Peter,  what  more  ? 

Peter.  Thumpe. 

SaUbury.  Thumpe,  then  see  that  thou  thumpe  thy 
maister. 

Armour.  Heres  to  thee  neighbour,  fill  all  the  pots  again, 
for  before  we  fight,  looke  you,  I  will  tell  you  my  minde, 
for  I  am  come  hither  as  it  were  of  my  mans  instigation, 
to  proue  my  selfe  an  honest  man,  and  Peter  a  knaue, 
and  so  haue  at  you  Peter  with  downright  blowes,  as 
Beuys  of  South- hampton  fell  vpon  Askapart. 

Peter.  Law  you  now,  I  told  you  hees  in  his  fence 
alreadie. 

[Alarme8y  and  Fetbb  hit8  him  on  the  head  andfeU  him. 
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Armou.  Hold  Peter^  I  confesse,  Treason,  treason. 

[He  dies. 

Peier,  O  God  I  giue  thee  praise.     [He  kneeles  downe. 

Pren.  Ho  well  done  Peter.    God  saue  the  King. 

King.  Go  take  hence  that  Traitor  from  our  sight, 
For  by  his  death  we  do  pereeiue  his  guilt, 
And  God  in  iustice  hath  reuealde  to  vs, 
The  truth  and  innocence  of  this  poore  fellow. 
Which  he  had  thought  to  haue  mnrthered  wrongfully. 
Come  fellow,  follow  vs  for  thy  reward.  [Exei  omnis. 

Enter  Duke  Humphrey  and  his  men^  in  mourning  cloakes. 

Humph.  Sirrha,  whats  a  clocke  ? 

Seruinff,  Almost  ten  my  Lord. 

Hunyph.  Then  is  that  wofuU  houre  hard  at  hand. 
That  my  poore  Lady  should  come  by  this  way. 
In  shamefull  penance  wandring  in  the  streetes, 
Sweete  Nell,  ill  can  thy  noble  minde  abrooke. 
The  abiect  people  gazing  on  thy  face. 
With  enuious  lookes  laughing  at  thy  shame. 
That  earst  did  follow  thy  proud  Chariot  wheeles. 
When  thou  didst  ride  in  tryumph  through  the  streetes. 

Enter  Dame  Elnob  Cobham  bare-foote^  and  a  white 
sheete  about  Jier,  with  a  waxe  candle  in  her  hand^  and 
verses  written  on  her  backe  and  pind  on^  and  accom^ 
panied  with  the  Sheriffes  of  London,  and  Sir  Iohn 
Standly,  and  Officers,  with  billes  and  holbards. 

Seruinff.  My  gratious  Lord,  see  where  my  Lady  comes. 
Please  it  your  grace,  weele  take  her  from  the  Sheriffes  ? 

Humph,  I  charge  you  for  your  liues  stir  not  a  foote, 
Nor  offer  once  to  draw  a  weapon  here. 
But  let  them  do  their  office  as  they  should. 

Elnor.  Come  you  my  Lord  to  see  my  open  shame  ? 
Ah  Gloster,  now  thou  doest  penance  too. 
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See  how  the  giddie  people  looke  at  thee, 
Shaking  their  heads,  and  pointing  at  thee  heere, 
Go  get  thee  gone,  and  hide  thee  from  their  sights. 
And  in  thy  pent  vp  studie  rue  my  shame. 
And  ban  thine  enemies.    Ah  mine  and  thine. 

Hum.  Ah  Nell,  sweet  NeU,  forget  this  extreme  grief. 
And  beare  it  patiently  to  ease  thy  heart. 

Elnor.  Ah  Gloster  teach  me  to  forget  my  selfe. 
For  whilst  I  thinke  I  am  thy  wedded  wife, 
Then  thought  of  this^  doth  kill  my  wofuU  heart. 
The  ruthlesse  flints  do  cut  my  tender  feete. 
And  when  I  start  the  cruell  people  laugh. 
And  bids  me  be  aduised  how  I  tread. 
And  thus  with  burning  Tapor  in  my  hand, 
Malde  vp  in  shame  with  papers  on  my  backe. 
Ah,  Gloster,  can  I  endure  this  and  line. 
Sometime  ile  say  I  am  Duke  Humphreys  wife. 
And  he  a  Prince,  Protector  of  the  land, 
But  so  he  rulde,  and  such  a  Prince  he  was, 
As  he  stood  by,  whilst  I  his  forelome  Duches 
Was  led  with  shame,  and  made  a  laughing  stocke. 
To  euery  idle  rascald  follower. 

Humphrey.  My  louely  NeU,  what  wouldst  thou  haue 
me  do? 
Should  I  attempt  to  rescue  thee  from  hence, 
I  should  incurre  the  danger  of  the  law, 
And  thy  disgrace  would  not  be  shadowed  so. 

Elnor.  Be  thou  milde,  and  stir  not  at  my  disgrace, 
Vntill  the  axe  of  death  hang  ouer  thy  head. 
As  shortly  sure  it  will.     For  Suflblke  he. 
The  new  made  Duke,  that  may  do  all  in  all 
With  her  that  loues  him  so,  and  hates  vs  all. 
And  impious  Yorke  and  Bewford  that  false  Priest, 
Haue  all  lymde  bushes  to  betraie  thy  wings. 
And  flie  thou  how  thou  can  they  will  intangle  thee. 
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Enter  a  Herald  o/Armes. 

Herald.  I  summon  your  Grace,  vnto  his  highnesse  Par^ 
lament  holden  at  saint  Eklmunds-Bury,  the  first  of  the 
next  month. 

Humphrey.  A  Parlament  and  our  consent  neuer  craude 
Therein  before.     This  is  sodeine. 
Well,  we  will  be  there.  [Exei.  Herald, 

Maister  Sheriffe,  I  pray  proceede  no  further  against  my 
Lady,  then  the  course  of  law  extendes. 

Sheriffe.  Please  it  your  grace,  my  office  here  doth  end. 
And  I  must  deliuer  her  to  sir  lohn  Standly, 
To  be  conducted  into  the  He  of  Man. 

Humphrey.  Must  you  sir  lohn  conduct  my  Lady  ? 

Standly.  I  my  gratious  Lord,  for  so  it  is  decreede. 
And  I  am  so  commanded  by  the  King. 

Humph.  I  pray  you  sir  lohn,  vse  her  neare  the  worse. 
In  that  I  intreat  you  to  vse  her  well. 
The  world  may  smile  againe  and  I  may  liue. 
To  do  you  fauour  if  you  do  it  her. 
And  so  sir  lohn  farewell. 

Elnor.  What  gone  my  Lord,  and  bid  me  not  far- 
well  ? 

Humph.  Witnesse  my  bleeding  heart,    I  cannot  stay  to 
speake.  [Ea^et  Humphrey  and  his  men. 

Elnor.  Then  is  he  gone,  is  noble  Gloster  gone, 
And  doth  Duke  Humphrey  now  forsake  me  too  ? 
Then  let  me  haste  from  out  faire  Englands  boundes, 
Come  Standly  come,  and  let  vs  haste  away. 

Standly.  Madam  lets  go  vnto  some  house  hereby. 
Where  you  may  shift  your  selfe  before  we  go. 

Elnor.  Ah  good  sir  lohn,  my  shame  cannot  be  hid, 
Nor  put  away  with  casting  ofi*  my  sheete : 
But  come  let  vs  go,  maister  Sheriffe  farewell. 
Thou  hast  but  done  thy  office  as  thou  shoulst. 

[Ejcet  omnes. 
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Enter  to  the  Parlament. 
Enter  two  Heralds  be/ore,  then  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, and  the  Duke  of  Suffolkb,  and  then  the  Duke 
o/YoRKKf  and  the  CordtnoZ/o/*  Winchester,  and  then 
the  King  and  the  Queene,  and  then  the  Earle  of  Salis- 
BORY,  and  the  Earle  of  Warwicke. 
King.  I  wonder  our  vnkle  Gloster  stales  so  long. 
Quieene.  Can  you  not  see,  or  will  you  not  perceiue, 
How  that  ambitious  Duke  doth  vse  himselfe  ? 
The  time  hath  bene,  but  now  that  time  is  past. 
That  none  so  humble  as  Duke  Humphrey  was : 
But  now  let  one  meete  him  euen  in  the  mome. 
When  euery  one  will  giue  the  time  of  day. 
And  he  will  neither  moue  nor  speake  to  vs. 
See  you  not  how  the  Commons  follow  him 
In  troupes,  crying,  God  saue  the  good  Duke  Hum- 
phrey, 
And  with  long  life,  lesus  preserue  his  grace. 
Honouring  him  as  if  he  were  their  King. 
Gloster  is  no  litle  man  in  England. 
And  if  he  list  to  stir  commotions, 
Tys  likely  that  the  people  will  follow  him. 
My  Lord,  if  you  imagine  there  is  no  such  thing. 
Then  let  it  passe,  and  call  it  a  womans  feare. 
My  Lord  of  Suffolke,  Buckingham,  and  Yorke, 
Disproue  my  Alligations  if  you  can, 
And  by  your  speeches,  if  you  can  reproue  me, 
I  will  subscribe  and  say,  I  wrong'd  the  Duke. 

Suffbl.  Well  hath  your  grace  foreseen  into  that  Duke, 
And  if  I  had  bene  licenst  first  to  speake, 
I  thinke  I  should  haue  told  your  graces  tale. 
Smooth  runs  the  brooke  whereas  the  streame  is  deepest. 
No,  no,  my  soueraigne,  Gloster  is  a  man 
Vnsounded  yet,  and  full  of  deepe  deceit. 
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Enter  the  Duke  of  Somerset. 

Kinff.  Welcome   Lord   Somerset,   what    newes   from 
France? 

Somer,  Cold  neweB  my  Lord,  and  this  it  is. 
That  all  your  holds  and  Townes  within  those  Territores 
Is  ouercome  my  Lord,  all  is  lost. 

Kii^.  Cold  newea  indeed  Lord  Somerset, 
But  Gods  wilt  be  done. 

y'orke.  Cold  newes  for  me,  for  I  had  hope  of  France, 
Euen  as  I  haue  of  fertill  England. 

Enter  Duke  Humphrey. 

Hum.  Pardon  my  liege,  that  I  haue  staid  so  long. 

Suffol.  Nay,  Gloster  know,  that  thou  art  come  too  soone, 
Vnlesse  thou  proue  more  loyall  then  thou  art. 
We  do  arrest  thee  on  high  treason  here. 

Humph.  Why  Suffolkea  Duke  thou  ahalt  not  see  me 
blush 
Nor  change  my  countenance  for  thine  arrest, 
MHiereof  am  I  guiltie,  who  are  my  accusers? 

York.  Tia  thought  my  lord,  your  grace  tooke  bribes 
from  France,  ■ 

And  Btopt  the  soldiers  of  their  paie, 
By  which  his  Maieetie  hath  lost  all  France. 

Humph.  Is  it  but  thought  so,  and  who  are  they  that 
thinke  so  F 
So  God  helpe  me,  as  I  haue  watcht  the  night 
Euer  intending  good  for  England  still. 
That  penie  that  euer  I  tooke  from  France, 
Be  brought  against  me  at  the  iudgement  day. 
I  neuer  rohd  the  soldiers  of  their  paie, 
Many  a  pound  of  mine  owne  propper  cost 
Haue  I  sent  ouer  for  the  soldiers  wants, 
Because  I  would  not  racke  the  needie  Commons. 

Car.  In  your  Protectorship  you  did  deuise 
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Strange  torments  for  offenders,  by  which  meanes 
England  hath  bene  defamde  by  tyrannie. 

Hum.  Why  tis  wel  knowne  that  whilst  I  was  protector 
Pitie  was  all  the  fault  that  was  in  me, 
A  murtherer  or  foule  felonous  theefe, 
That  robs  and  murthers  silly  passengers, 
I  tortord  aboue  the  rate  of  common  law. 

Suffolk,  Tush  my  Lord,  these  be  things  of  no  account. 
But  greater  matters  are  laid  vnto  your  charge, 
I  do  arrest  thee  on  high  treason  here. 
And  commit  thee  to  my  good  Lord  Cardinall, 
VntiU  such  time  as  thou  canst  cleare  thy  selfe. 

King.  Good  vnkle  obey  to  his  arrest, 
I  haue  no  doubt  but  thou  shalt  cleare  thy  selfe. 
My  conscience  tels  me  thou  art  innocent. 

Hump.   Ah   gratious   Henry  these   daies   are  dan- 
gerous. 
And  would  my  death  might  end  these  miseries. 
And  staie  their  moodes  for  good  King  Henries  sake. 
But  I  am  made  the  Prologue  to  their  plaie. 
And  thousands  more  must  follow  after  me. 
That  dreads  not  yet  theiSr  Hues  destruction. 
Suffolkes  hatefull  tongue  blabs  his  harts  malice, 
Bewfords  firie  eyes  showes  his  enuious  mmde, 
Buckinghams  proud  lookes  bewraies  his  cruel  thoughts. 
And  dogged  Yorke  that  leuels  at  the  Moone 
Whose  ouerweening  arme  I  haue  held  backe. 
All  you  haue  ioynd  to  betraie  me  thus : 
And  you  my  gratious  Lady  and  soueraigne  mistresse, 
Causelesse  haue  laid  complaints  vpon  my  head, 
I  shall  not  want  false  witnesses  inough. 
That  80  amongst  you,  you  may  haue  my  life. 
The  Prouerbe  no  doubt  will  be  well  performde, 
A  staffe  is  quickly  found  to  beate  a  dog. 

Suffolke.  Doth  he  not  twit  our  soueraigne  Lady  here, 
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As  if  tliat  sh(?  with  igncimimis  wrong, 

Had  sobornile  or  hired  some  to  swearo  against  liia  life. 

Queene.  I  but  I  can  giue  the  loser  leaue  to  speake. 

Humph.  Far  truer  spokn  then  ment,  I  loose  indeed, 
Beshrow  the  winners  hearts,  they  plaie  me  false. 

Buck.  Heie  wrest  the  sence  and  keep  va  here  all  day. 
My  Lord  of  Winchester,  see  him  sent  away. 

Car.  Who's  within  there  ?    Take  in  Duke  Humphrey, 
And  see  him  garded  sure  within  my  house. 

Humph.  0 1  llius  King  Henry  casts  away  his  crouch. 
Before  his  legs  can  beare  his  bodie  vp, 
And  puts  his  watchfull  shepheard  from  his  side. 
Whilst  wolues  stand  snnrring  who  shall  bite  him  first. 
Farwi'll  my  soueraigne,  long  maist  thou  cnioy, 
Thy  fathers  happie  daies  free  from  annoy. 

[Ej'el  HuMi'HUEr,  ivilh  the  Cardinals  men. 

King.  My  Lords  what  to  your  wisdoms  shal  seem  best, 
I  Do  and  vndo  as  if  our  sclfe  were  here. 

Queen.  What  wU  your  highnesse  leaue  the  Parlament  ? 

King.  1  Margaret.     My  heart  is  kih!  with  griefe. 
Where  I  may  sit  and  sigh  in  endlesse  raone. 
For  who's  a  Traitor,  Gluster  he  is  none. 

[Exel  King,  Saisbury,  and  Warwicke. 

Queene.  Then  sit  we  downe  againe  my  Lord  Cardinal), 
SuiToIke,  Buckingham,  Yorke,  and  Somerset. 
Let  vs  consult  of  proud  Duke  Humphries  falL 
In  mine  opinion  it  were  good  he  dide. 
For  safetie  of  our  King  and  Common -wealth. 

Suffblke.  And  so  tliinke  I  Madame,  for  as  you  know. 
If  our  King  Henry  had  shooke  hands  with  death. 
Duke  Humphrey  then  would  looke  to  be  our  King  : 
And  it  may  he  hy  pollicie  he  workes. 
To  bring  to  passe  the  thing  which  now  we  doubt. 
The  Foxe  barkes  not  when  he  would  steale  the  Lambe, 
But  if  we  take  him  ere  he  do  the  deed, 
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We  should  not  question  if  that  he  should  liue. 
No.     Let  him  die,  in  that  he  is  a  Foxe, 
Least  that  in  liuing  he  offend  vs  more. 

Car.  Then  let  him  die  before  the  Commons  know, 
For  feare  that  they  do  rise  in  Armes  for  him. 

Yorke.  Then  do  it  sodainly  my  Lords. 

SuffoL  Let  that  be  my  Lord  Cardinals  charge  &  mine. 

Car,  Agreed,  for  hee's  already  kept  within  my  house. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Queene.  How  now  sirrha,  what  newes  ? 

Messen.  Madame  I  bring  you  newes  from  Ireland, 
The  wilde  Onele  my  Lords,  is  vp  in  Armes, 
With  troupes  of  Irish  Kernes  that  vncontrold, 
Doth  plant  themselues  within  the  English  pale. 

Queene.  What  redresse  shal  wt3  haue  for  this  my  Lords  .^ 

Yorke.  Twere  very  good  that  my  Lonl  of  Somerset 
That  fortunate  Champion  were  sent  ouer, 
And  burnes  and  spoiles  the  Country  as  they  goe. 
To  keepe  in  awe  the  stubborne  Irishmen, 
He  did  so  much  good  when  he  was  in  France. 

Somer.  Had  Yorke  bene  there  with  all  his  far  fetcht 
Pollices,  he  might  haue  lost  as  much  as  I. 

Yorke.  I,  for  Yorke  would  haue  lost  his  life  before 
That  France  should  haue  reuolted  from  Englands  rule. 

Somer.  I  so  thou  might'st,  and  yet  haue  gouernd  worse 
then  I. 

York.  What  worse  then  nought,  then  a  shame  take  all. 

Somer.  Shame  on  thy  selfe,  that  wisheth  shame. 

Queene.  Somerset  forbeare,  good  Yorke  be  patient^ 
And  do  thou  take  in  hand  to  crosse  the  seas. 
With  troupes  of  Armed  men  to  quell  the  pride 
Of  those  ambitious  Irish  that  rebell. 

Yorke.  Well  Madame  sith  your  grace  is  so  content. 
Let  me  haue  some  bands  of  chosen  soldiers, 
And  Yorke  shall  trie  his  fortune  against  those  kernes. 
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Queene.  Yorke  Ijiou  shalt.     My  Lord  of  Buckiugham, 
Let  it  be  your  charge  to  muster  vp  such  soiildiers 
As  Bhall  suffise  liim  in  these  needfull  warres. 

Buck.  Madame  I  will,  and  leauie  such  a  band 
As  soone  shall  ouercome  those  Irish  Rebels, 
But  Yorke,  wliere  shall  those  soldiers  stale  for  thee? 
Yorke.  At  Bristow,  I  wil  expect  them  ten  dales  hence. 
Buc.  Then  thither  shall  they  come,  and  so  farewell. 

[E.vet  Blckincham. 
Yorke.  Adieu  my  Lord  of  Buckingham. 
Queene.  Suffolke  remember  what  you  haue  to  do, 
And  you  Lord  Cardinall  concerning  Duke  Humphrey, 
Twere  good  that  you  did  see  to  it  in  time, 
Come  let  vs  go,  that  it  may  be  performde. 

[Exel  omtiis,  Manil  YoniCG. 
York.  Now  York  bethink  thy  self  and  rowse  thee  vp, 
Take  time  whilst  it  is  offered  thee  so  faire. 
Least  when  thou  wouldst,  thou  canst  it  not  attaine, 
Twas  men  I  lackt,  and  now  they  glue  them  me. 
And  now  whilst  I  am  busie  in  Ireland, 
I  haue  seduste  a  headstrong  Kentishman, 
lohn  Cade  of  Ashford, 
Vnder  the  title  of  lohn  Mortemer, 
To  raise  commotion,  and  by  that  meanes 
I  shall  percoiue  how  the  common  people 
Do  affect  the  claime  and  house  of  Yorke, 
Then  if  he  haue  succesae  in  his  affaires. 
From  Ireland  then  comes  Yorke  againe. 
To  reape  tliL-  haruest  which  that  coystriU  sowed. 
Now  if  he  should  be  taken  and  condemd, 
Heele  nere  confesse  that  I  did  set  him  on. 
And  therefore  ere  I  go  lie  send  him  word. 
To  put  in  practise  and  to  gather  head. 
That  80  soone  as  I  am  gone  he  may  begin 
To  rise  in  Armes  with  troupes  of  country  swaines, 
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To  belpe  him  to  performe  this  enterprise. 
And  then  Duke  Humphrey,  he  well  made  away, 
None  then  can  stop  the  light  to  Bnglands  Crowne, 
But  Yorke  can  tame  and  headlong  pull  them  downe. 

[Exet  YoRKE. 

TTien  the  Curiaines  beinff  drawne^  Duke  Humphrey  w 
discouered  in  Ms  bed,  and  two  men  lying  on  his  brest 
and  smotherinff  him  in  his  bed.  And  then  enter  the 
Duke  of  SuFFOLKE  to  them. 

Suffolk^  How  now  sirs^  what  haue  you  dispatcht  him  ? 

One.  I  my  Lord,  hees  dead  I  warrant  you. 

Suffblke.  Then  see  the  cloathes  laid  smooth  about  him 

stm, 

That  when  the  King  comes,  he  may  perceiue 
No  other,  but  that  he  dide  of  his  owne  accord. 
S.  All  things  is  hansome  now  my  Lord. 
Suffolke,  Then  draw  the  Curtaines  againe  and  get  you 
gone, 
And  you  shall  haue  your  firme  reward  anon. 

[Exet  murtherers. 

Then  enter  the  King  and  Queene,  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, and  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  the  Cardinally 

King.  My  Lord  of  Suffolke  go  call  our  vnkle  Gloster, 
Tell  him  this  day  we  will  that  he  do  cleare  himselfe. 

Suffolke.  I  will  my  Lord.  [Exet  Suffolke. 

King.  And  good  my  Lords  proceed  no  further  against 
our  vnkle  Gloster, 
Then  by  iust  proofe  you  can  affirme, 
For  as  the  sucking  childe  or  harmlesse  lambe, 
So  is  he  innocent  of  treason  to  our  state. 

Enter  Suffolke. 
How  now  Suffolke,  where's  our  unkle  ? 
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Stiffblke.  Dead  in  his  bed,  my  Lord  Gloster  is  dead- 
[The  Kinc/falies  in  a  sound. 

Queen.  Ay — me,  the  King  is  dead :   help,  help,  my 
Lords. 

Suffolke.  Comfort  my  Lord,  gratious  Henry  comfort. 

Kin.  What  doth  my  Lord  of  Suffolk  bid  me  comfort? 
Came  he  euen  now  to  sing  a  Rauens  note, 
And  thinkes  he  that  the  cherping  of  a  Wren, 
By  crying  comfort  through  a  hollow  voice. 
Can  satisfie  my  griefes,  or  ease  my  heart : 
Thou  baleful!  messenger  out  of  my  sight, 
For  euen  in  tJiine  eye-bals  murther  sits, 
Yet  do  not  goe.     Come  Baaaliske 
And  kill  the  silly  gazer  with  thy  lookeg. 

Queene.  Why  do  you  rate  my  Lord  of  Sufiblke  thus, 
As  if  that  he  had  causde  Duke  Humphreys  death  ? 
The  Duke  and  I  too,  you  know  were  enemies, 
And  you  had  best  say  that  I  did  murlher  him. 

Kinff.  Ah  woe  is  me,  for  wretched  Glosters  death. 

Queone.  Be  woe  for  me  more  wretcJied  then  he  was, 
What  doest  thou  turne  away  aud  hide  thy  face? 
I  am  no  loathsome  leoper  looke  on  me. 
Was  I  for  this  uigh  wrackt  vpon  the  sea, 
And  Uirise  by  auk  ward  winds  driuen  back  from  Englands 

bounds, 
What  might  it  bode,  but  that  well  foretelling 
Winds,  said,  seeke  not  a  scorpions  neast. 

Enter  the  Earles  q/"  Waiiwickk  and  Salisuury. 

JJ'ar,  My  Lord,  tlie  Commons  like  an  angrie  hiue  of  bees, 
Kun  vp  and  downe,  caring  not  whom  they  sting. 
For  good  Duke  Humphreys  death,  whom  they  report 
To  be  inurthered  by  Suffiilke  and  tlie  Canlinalt  here. 

Kinff.  That  he  is  dead  good  Warwick,  is  loo  true, 
But  how  he  died  God  knowes,  not  Henry. 
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fVar.  Enter  his  priuie  chamber  my  Lord  and  view  the 
bodie. 
Gtxxl  father  stale  you  with  the  rude  multitude,  till  I 
returne. 

Salb.  I  will  Sonne.  [Exei  Salbury. 

[Warwicke  drawes  the  curtaines  and  showes  Duke 
Humphrey  m  his  bed. 

King,  Ah  vnkle  Gloster,  heauen  receive  thy  soule. 
Farewell  poore  Henries  ioy,  now  thou  art  gone. 

War,  Now  by  his  soule  that  tooke  our  shape  vpon  him, 
To  free  vs  from  his  fathers  dreadfuU  curse, 
I  am  resoluM  that  violent  hands  were  laid, 
Vpon  the  life  of  this  thrise  famous  Duke. 

Suffolk.  A  dreadfull  oth  sworne  with  a  solemne  toong, 
What  instance  giues  Lord  Warwicke  for  these  words  ? 

War,  Oft  haue  I  seene  a  timely  parted  ghost. 
Of  ashie  semblance,  pale  and  bloodlesse, 
But  loe  the  blood  is  setled  in  liis  face. 
More  better  coloured  then  when  he  liu'd, 
His  well  proportioned  beard  made  rough  and  steme. 
His  fingers  spred  abroad  as  one  that  graspt  for  life. 
Yet  was  by  strength  surprisde,  the  least  of  these  are  pro- 
bable. 
It  cannot  chuse  but  he  was  murthered. 

Queene.  SuiFolke  and  the  Cardinall  had  him  in  charge. 
And  they  I  trust  sir,  are  no  murtherers. 

War.  I,  but  twas  well   knowne  they  were  not  his 
friends. 
And  tis  well  seene  he  found  some  enemies. 

Card.  But  haue  you  no  greater  proofes  then  these  ? 

War.  Who  sees  a  hefer  dead  and  bleeding  fresh. 
And  sees  hard-by  a  butcher  with  an  axe. 
But  will  suspect  twas  he  that  made  the  slaughter  ? 
Who  findes  the  partridge  in  the  puttocks  neast, 
But  will  imagine  how  the  bird  came  there. 
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Although  the  kyte  aoare  with  vnbloodie  beaks  ? 
Eucn  so  suspitious  is  this  Tragidie. 

Queene,  Are   you   the   kyte    Bewford,   where's  your 
talants? 
Is  Suffblke  the  butcher,  where's  his  knife  ? 

Suffolke.  I  weare  no  knife  to  slaughter  sleeping  men. 
But  heres  a  vengefull  sword  rusted  with  case. 
That  shall  be  scoured  in  his  rankorous  heart, 
That  slauders  me  with  niurthcrs  crimson  badge, 
Say  if  thou  dare,  proud  Lord  of  Warwickshire, 
That  I  am  guiltie  in  Duke  Humphreys  death. 

{Exet  Cardinaa. 
War.  What  dares  not  Warwicke,  if  false  Suffulke  dare 

him? 
Queene,  He  dares  not  calme  his  contumelious  spirit, 
Nor  cease  to  be  an  arrogant  controwler. 
Though  Suffolk  dare  him  twentio  hundretli  times. 

War.  Madame  be  still,  with  reuerence  may  I  say  it. 
That  euery  word  you  speake  in  his  defence, 
Is  slaunder  to  your  royall  Maiestie. 

Suffblke.  Blunt  witted  Lord,  ignoble  in  thy  words, 
If  euer  Lady  wrongd  her  Lord  so  much. 
Thy  mother  tooke  vnto  her  blameful!  bed, 
Some  Sterne  vntutred  churle,  and  noble  stocke 
Was  graft  with  crabtree  slip,  whose  frute  thou  art, 
And  neuer  of  the  Neuels  noble  race. 

War.  But  that  the  guilt  of  murther  bucklers  thee, 
And  I  should  rob  the  deaths  man  of  his  fee. 
Quitting  thee  thereby  of  ten  thousand  shames. 
And  that  my  soueraigues  presence  makes  me  mute, 
I  would  false  murtherous  coward  on  thy  knees 
Make  thee  craue  pardon  for  thy  passed  speech, 
And  say  it  was  thy  mother  that  thou  meants, 
That  thou  thy  selfe  was  borne  in  bastardie. 
And  after  all  this  fearufuU  homage  done. 
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Giue  thee  thy  hire  and  send  thy  soule  to  hell, 
Pemitious  blood-sucker  of  sleeping  men. 

Suffol,  Thou  shouldst  be  waking  whilst  I  shead  thy 
blood, 
If  from  this  presence  thou  dare  go  with  me. 

War.  Away  euen  now,  or  I  will  drag  thee  hence. 

[Warwickb  puis  him  out. 
[JExet  Warwicke  and  Suffolkb,  and  then  all  the 
Commons  within^  cries j  doume  with  Suffblke,  doume 
with  Suffblk.  And  then  enter  againe^  the  Duke  of 
SuFFOLKE  and  Wabwickb,  with  their  wetgnms 
drawne. 
King.  Why  how  now  Lords  ? 

Suf.  The  Traitorous  Warwicke  with  the  men  of  Berry, 
Set  all  vpon  me  mightie  soueraigne  i 

[The  Commons  againe  crieSf  doume  with  Suffolke^ 
doume  with  SuffoUce.    And  then  enter /ram  them, 
the  Earle  of  Salburt. 
Salb.  My  Lord,  the  Commons  sends  you  word  by  me. 
The  vnlesse  false  Suffolke  here  be  done  to  death. 
Or  banished  faire  Englands  Territories, 
That  they  wiU  erre  from  your  highnesse  person. 
They  say  by  him  the  good  Duke  Humphrey  died. 
They  say  by  him  they  feare  the  mine  of  the  realme. 
And  therefore  if  you  loue  your  subiects  weale. 
They  wish  you  to  banish  him  from  foorth  the  land. 

Suf.  Indeed  tis  like  the  Commons  rude  vnpolisht  hinds 
Would  send  such  message  to  their  soueraigne. 
But  you  my  Lord  were  glad  to  be  imployd. 
To  trie  how  quaint  an  Orator  you  were. 
But  all  the  honour  Salsbury  hath  got. 
Is,  that  he  was  the  Lord  Embassador 
Sent  from  a  sort  of  Tinkers  to  the  King. 

[The  Commons  cries ^  an  answerefrom  the  King, 
my  Lord  of  Salsbury. 
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King,  GockI  Sulabury  go  backe  againe  to  thetn, 
Tell  tliem  we  tlianke  them  all  for  their  louing  care, 
And  had  I  not  bene  cited  thus  by  their  nicanes, 
My  Eclfe  had  done  it.     Therefore  here  I  sweare, 
If  Suffulke  be  found  to  breathe  in  any  place, 
Where  I  hauc  rule,  but  three  daies  more,  he  dies. 

[Exet  Salisbury. 

Queeae.  Oh  Henry,  reuerse  the  doome  of  gentle  Suf- 
folkes  banishment. 

King.  Viigentle  Queene  to  call  him  gentle  SufTolke, 
Speake  not  fur  him,  for  in  England  he  shall  not  rest. 
If  I  say,  I  may  relent,  but  if  I  sweare,  it  is  erreuotable. 
Conac  good  W'arwicke  and  go  thou  in  with  me, 
For  I  haue  great  matters  to  impart  to  tliee. 

[Exct  Kiiig  and  Wakwickij:,  Manet  Queene  and 

SUFFOLKE. 

Queene.  Hell  fire  and  vengeance  go  along  with  you, 
Theres  two  of  you,  the  diuell  make  the  tldrd. 
Fie  womanish  man,  canst  thou  not  curse  thy  enemies? 

Suffalke.  A  plague  vpon  them,  wherefore  should  1  curse 
them? 
Could  curses  kill  as  do  the  Mandrakes  groaiies, 
I  would  inuent  as  many  bitter  ternies 
Deliuered  strongly  througli  my  fixed  teeth. 
With  twise  so  many  signes  of  deadly  liate. 
As  leaue  fast  enuy  in  her  loatlisome  caue, 
My  toong  should  stumble  in  mine  earnest  words, 
Mine  eyes  should  sparkle  like  the  beaten  flint. 
My  liaire  be  fixt  on  end,  as  one  distraught. 
And  euery  loynt  should  seeme  to  curse  aud  ban. 
And  now  me-thinks  my  burthened  hart  would  breake. 
Should  1  not  curse  them.     Poison  be  their  drinke. 
Gall  worse  then  gall,  the  daintiest  thing  tliey  taste. 
Their  sweetest  shade  a  gruue  of  sypris  trees. 
Their  softest  tuch  as  smart  as  lyzards  stings. 
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Their  musicke  frightfiiU,  like  the  serpents  hys. 
And  boding  scrike-oules  make  the  comsort  full. 
All  the  foule  terrors  in  darke  seated  hell. 

Queene.  Inough  sweete  Suffolke^thou  torments  thy  selfe. 

Suffolke.  You  bad  me  ban,  and  will  you  bid  me  sease  ? 
Now  by  this  ground  that  I  am  banisht  from. 
Well  could  I  curse  away  a  winters  night. 
And  standing  naked  on  a  mo'untaine  top. 
Where  byting  cold  would  neuer  let  grasse  grow. 
And  thinke  it  but  a  minute  spent  in  sport. 

Queene.  No  more.     Sweete  Suffolke  hie  thee  hence 
to  France, 
Or  line  where  thou  wilt  within  this  worldes  globe. 
He  haue  an  Irish  that  shall  finde  thee  out. 
And  long  thou  shalt  not  staie,  but  ile  haue  thee  repelde. 
Or  venture  to  be  banished  my  selfe. 
Oh  let  this  kisse  be  printed  in  thy  hand. 
That  when  thou  seest  it,  thou  maist  thinke  on  me. 
Away,  I  say,  that  I  may  feele  my  griefe. 
For  it  is  nothing  whilst  thou  standest  here. 

Suffolke.  Thus  is  poore  Suffolke  ten  times  banished, 
Once  by  the  King,  but  three  times  thrise  by  thee. 

^;^  Enter  Vawse. 

Qjueene.  How  now,  whither  goes  Vawse  so  fast  ?  f^*S'  ^1 

Vatvse.  To  signifie  vnto  his  Maiestie, 
That  Cardinall  Bewford  is  at  point  of  death. 
Sometimes  he  raues  and  cries  as  he  were  madde. 
Sometimes  he  cals  vpon  Duke  Humphries  Ghost, 
And  whispers  to  his  pillow  as  to  him. 
And  sometime  he  calles  to  speake  vnto  the  King, 
And  I  am  going  to  certifie  vnto  his  grace. 
That  euen  now  he  cald  aloude  for  him. 

Queene.  Go  then  good  Vawse  and  certifie  the  King. 

[Eo'et  Vawse  , 
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Oh  what  is  worldly  pompe,  aU  men  must  die. 

And  woe  am  I  for  Bewfords  lieauie  ende. 

But  why  mourina  I  for  him,  whilst  thou  art  here? 

Sweete  SufFolke  hie  thee  hence  to  France, 

For  if  the  King  do  come,  thou  sure  roust  die. 

Suff.  And  if  I  go  1  cannot  Hue ;  but  here  to  die, 
What  were  it  else,  but  like  a  pleasant  slumber 
In  thy  lap  ? 

Here  could  I,  could  I,  breath  my  soule  into  the  aire, 
As  milde  and  gentle  as  the  new  borne  babe, 
That  dies  with  mothers  dugge  betweene  his  lips, 
Where  from  thy  sight  I  should  be  raging  madde, 
And  call  for  thee  to  close  mine  eyes, 
Or  with  thy  lips  to  stop  my  dying  soule. 
That  I  might  breathe  it  so  into  thy  bodie. 
And  then  it  liu'd  in  sweete  Elyziam, 
By  thee  to  die,  were  but  to  die  in  ieast. 
From  thee  to  die,  were  torment  more  then  death, 
O  let  me  staie,  befall,  what  may  befall. 

Queen.  Oh  mightst  thou  staie  with  safetie  of  thy  life, 
Then  shouldst  thou  stale,  but  heauens  deny  it, 
And  therefore  go,  but  hope  ere  long  to  be  repelde. 

Suff.  Igoe. 

Queene,  And  take  my  heart  with  thee. 

[She  kisseth  him. 

Suff.  A  iewell  lockt  into  the  wofulst  caske, 
That  euer  yet  containde  a  thing  of  woorth, 
Thus  like  a  splitted  barke  so  sunder  we. 
This  way  fall  I  to  deathe.  [Ej^et  Sufkolke. 

Queene.  This  way  for  me.  [Exel  Queene. 

Enter  King  and  Salsburt,  and  then  the  Curiaiaes  be 
drawne,  and  the  Cardinall  m  diacouered  in  his  bed, 
rauiny  and  staring  as  if  he  were  madde. 

Car.  Oh  death,  if  thou  wilt  let  me  liue  but  one  whole 
yeare, 
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He  giue  thee  as  much  gold  as  will  purchase  such  another 
Hand. 
King.  Oh  see  my  Lord  of  Salsburyhowhe  is  troubled, 
Lord  Cardinally  remember  Christ  must  saue  thy  soule. 

Car.  Why  died  he  not  in  his  bed  ? 
What  would  you  haue  me  to  do  then  ? 
Can  I  make  men  line  whether  they  will  or  no  ? 
Sirra,  go  fetch  me  the  strong  poison  which  the  Pothicary 

sent  me. 
Oh  see  where  Duke  Humphreys  ghoast  doth  stand. 
And  stares  me  in  the  face.    Looke,  looke,  coame  downe 

his  haire, 
So  now  hees  gone  againe :  Oh,  oh,  oh. 
Sal.  See  how  the  panges  of  death  doth  gripe  his  heart. 
Kinff.  Lord  Cardinall,  if  thou  diest  assured  of  heauenly 
blisse, 
Hold  vp  thy  hand  and  make  some  signe  to  vs. 

[The  CardinaU  dies. 
Oh  see  he  dies,  and  makes  no  signe  at  alL 
Oh  God  forgiue  his  soule. 

SM.  So  bad  an  ende  did  neuer  none  behold, 
But  as  his  death,  so  was  his  life  in  all. 

Kifig.  Forbeare  to  iudge,  good  Salsbury  forbeare. 
For  God  will  iudge  vs  all. 

Go  take  him  hence,  and  see  his  funerals  be  performde. 

[Exet  omnes. 

Alarmes  within,  and  the  chambers  be  discharged,  like  as 
it  were  a  fight  at  sea.  And  then  enter  the  Captaine  of 
the  ship  and  the  Maister,  and  the  Maisters  Mate,  <$* 
the  DuJce  of  Suffolke  disguised,  and  others  ivith  him, 
and  Watee  Whicxmoee. 

Cop.  Bring  forward  these  prisoners  that  scom'd  to 
yeeld, 
Vnlade  their  goods  with  speed  and  sincke  their  ship. 
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Here  Maister,  this  pneoner  I  giue  to  you. 
This  other,  the  Miiisters  Mate  shall  haue, 
And  Water  Wliicknjore  thou  shalt  haue  this  man. 
And  let  Ihem  paie  their  ransorues  ere  they  passe. 

Suffolke.  Water!  [He  starleth. 

Water.  How  now,  what  doest  feare  me  ? 
TiiQU  shalt  hauL>  bettur  cause  anon. 

Suf.  It  is  thy  name  affrights  me,  not  thy  selfe. 
I  do  remember  well,  a  cunning  Wyssard  told  me. 
That  by  Water  T  should  die : 
Yet  let  not  that  make  thee  bloudie  minded. 
Thy  name  being  rightly  sounded, 
Is  Gualter,  not  Water. 

Water.  Gualter  or  Water,  als  one  to  me, 
I  am  the  man  must  bring  thee  to  thy  death. 

Suf.  I  am  a  Gi^ntleman  looke  on  my  Ring, 
Ransome  me  at  what  tliou  wilt,  it  shalbe  paid. 

Water.  I  lost  mine  eye  in  hoording  of  the  ship, 
And  therefore  ere  I  marcbantlike  sell  blood  for  gold, 
Then  cast  me  headlong  downe  into  the  sea, 

ft.  Priso,  But  what  shall  our  ransomes  heP 

Mai.  A   hundred   pounds  a   piece,  either  paie  that 
or  die. 

2.  Priso.  Tiien  saue  our  Hues,  it  shall  be  paid. 

Water.  Come  airrha,  thy  life  shall  be  the  ransome 
I  will  haue. 

Siiff.  Stale  villaine,  thy  prisoner  is  a  Prince, 
The  Duke  of  Suffolke,  William  de  la  Poull. 

Cap.  The  Duke  of  Suffolke  folded  vp  in  raga. 

Suf.  I  sir,  but  these  raga  are  no  part  of  the  Duke, 
loue  sometime  went  disgulsde,  and  why  not  I  ? 

Cap.  I  but  loue  was  neuer  slaine  as  thou  shalt  be. 

Suf.  Base  ladie  groome,  King  Henries  blood 
The  honourable  blood  of  LauL-oster, 
Cannot  be  shcad  by  such  a  lowly  swaine. 
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I  am  sent  Ambassador  for  the  Queene  to  France, 
I  charge  thee  waffe  me  crosse  the  channell  safe. 

Cap.  He  wafie  thee  to  thy  death,  go  Water  take  him 
hence, 
And  on  om*  long  boates  side,  chop  off  his  head. 

Suf,  Thou  darste  not  for  thine  owne. 

(kgp.  YesPoull. 

SuffoOce.  Poull. 

Ctg).  I  Poull,  puddle,  kennell,  sinke  and  durt, 
He  stop  that  yawning  mouth  of  thine. 
Those  lips  of  thine  that  so  oft  haue  kist  the 
Queene,  shall  sweepe  the  ground,  and  thou  that 
Smildste  at  good  Duke  Humphreys  death, 
Shalt  liue  no  longer  to  infect  the  earth. 

SuffbJke.  This  villain  being  but  Captain  of  a  Pinnais, 
Threatens  more  plagues  then  mightie  Abradas, 
The  great  Masadonian  Pyrate, 
Thy  words  addes  fury  and  not  remorse  in  me. 

Cap.  I  but  my  deeds  shall  staie  thy  fury  soone. 

SuffoOce.  Hast  not  thou  waited  at  my  Trencher, 
When  we  haue  feasted  with  Queene  Margret? 
Hast  not  thou  kist  thy  hand  and  held  my  stirrope  ? 
And  barehead  plodded  by  my  footecloth  Mule, 
And  thought  thee  happie  when  I  smilde  on  thee  ? 
This  hand  hath  writ  in  thy  defence. 
Then  shall  I  charme  thee,  hold  thy  lauish  toong. 

Cap.  Away  with  him.  Water,  I  say,  and  off  with  his 
hed. 

1.  PrUo.  Good  my  Lord,  intreat  him  mildly  for  your 
Hfe. 

SuffoOce.  First  let  this  necke  stoupe  to  the  azes^  edge. 
Before  this  knee  do  bow  to  any, 
Saue  to  the  God  of  heauen  and  to  my  King  : 
Suffolkes  imperiall  toong  cannot  pleade 
To  such  a  ladie  groome. 
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Water.  Come,  come,  why  do  we  let  him  speake, 
I  long  to  haue  his  head  for  raunsome  of  mine  eye. 

Suffolk.  A  Swordar  and  bandeto  slaue, 
Murthered  sweete  TuUy. 
Brutus  bastcurd-hand  stabde  lulius  Caesar, 
And  Suffolke  dies  by  Pyrates  on  the  seas. 

[Ewet  Suffolke,  and  Water. 

Cap.  Off  with  his  head,  and  send  it  to  the  Queene, 
And  ransomelesse  tliis  prisoner  shall  go  free. 
To  see  it  safe  deliuered  vnto  her. 
Come  lets  goe.  [Exet  amnes. 

Enter  two  of  the  Rebels  tvith  long  staues. 

George.  Come  away  Nick,  and  put  a  long  staffe  in  thy 
pike,  and  prouide  thy  selfe,  for  I  Can  tell  thee,  they  haue 
bene  vp  this  two  dales. 

Niche.  Then  they  had  more  need  to  go  to  bed  now. 
But  sirrha  George  whats  the  matter? 

George.  Why  sirrha,  lack  Cade  the  Diar  of  Ashford 
here. 
He  meanes  to  turne  this  land,  and  set  a  new  nap  on  it. 

Nick.  I  marry  he  had  need  so,  for  tis  growne  threed- 
bare, 
Twas  neuer  merry  world  with  vs,  since  these  gentle  men 
came  vp. 

George.  I  warrant  thee,  thou  shalt  neuer  see  a  Lord 
weare  a  leather  apeme  now  a-daies. 

Nick.  But  sirrha,  who  comes  more  beside  lacke  Cade  ? 

George.  Why  theres  Dicke  the  Butcher,  and  Robin  the 
Sadler,  and  Will  that  came  a  wooing  to  our  Nan  last 
Sunday,  and  Harry  and  Tom,  and  Gregory  that  should 
haue  your  Parnill,  and  a  great  sort  more  is  come  from 
Rochester,  and  from  Maydstone,  and  Canterbury,  and 
all  the  Townes  here  abouts,  and  we  must  all  be  Lords  or 
squires,  assoone  as  lacke  Cade  is  King. 
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Nicke.  Harke,  faarke,  I  here  the  Drum,  they  be  com- 
ming. 

Enter  Iacke  Cade,  Dicke  Butcher,  Robin,  Will, 
Tom,  Habby  and  t/ie  rest,  with  long  staues. 

Cade.  Proclaime  silence. 

AU.  Silence. 

Cade.  I  lohn  Cade  so  named  for  my  valiancie. 

Dicke.  Or  rather  for  stealing  of  a  Cade  of  Sprats. 

Cade.  My  father  was  a  Mortemer. 

Niche.  He  was  an  honest  man  and  a  good  Brick-laier. 

Cade.  My  mother  came  of  the  Brases. 

WiU.  She  was  a  Pedlers  daughter  indeed,  and  sold 
many  lases. 

Bobm.  And  now  being  not  able  to  occupie  her  furd 
packe, 
She  washeth  buckes  vp  and  downe  the  country. 

Cade.  Therefore  I  am  honourably  borne. 

Harry.  I  for  the  field  is  honourable,  for  he  was  borne 
Vnder  a  hedge,  for  his  father  had  no  house  but  the  Cage. 

Cade.  I  am  able  to  endure  much. 

George.  Thats  true,  I  know  he  can  endure  any  thing. 
For  I  haue  seen  him  whipt  two  market  dales  togither. 

Cade.  I  feare  neither  sword  nor  fire. 

Will.  He  need  not  feare  the  sword,  for  his  coate  is  of 
proofe. 

Dicke.  But  mee  thinkes  he  should  feare  the  fire,  being 
so  oflen  burnt  in  the  hand,  for  stealing  of  sheepe. 

Cade.  Therefore  be  braue,  for  your  Captain  is  braue, 
and  vowes  reformation :  you  shall  haue  seuen  half-penny 
loaues  for  a  penny,  and  the  three  hoopt  pot,  shall  haue 
ten  hoopes,  and  it  shall  be  felony  to  drinke  small  beere, 
and  if  I  be  king,  as  king  I  will  be. 

All.  God  saue  your  maiestie. 

Cade.  I  thanke  you  good  people,  you  shall  all  eate  and 

e2 
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drinke  of  my  score,  and  go  all  in  my  liuerie^  and  weele 
haue  no  writing,  but  the  score  &  the  Tally,  and  there 
shalbe  no  lawes  but  such  as  comes  from  my  mouth. 

Dicke.  We  shall  haue  sore  lawes  then,  for  he  was 
thrust  into  the  mouth  the  other  day. 

George.  I  and  stinking  law  too,  for  his  breath  stinks 
so,  that  one  cannot  abide  it. 

Enter  Will  unth  the  Clarke  of  Chattam. 

Will.  Oh  Captaine  a  pryze. 

Cade.  Whose  that  Will? 

WiU.  The  Clarke  of  Chattam,  he  can  write  and  reade 
and  cast  account,  I  tooke  him  setting  of  boyes  coppies, 
and  hee  has  a  booke  in  his  pocket  with  red  letters. 

Cade.  Sonnes,  hees  a  coniurer  bring  him  hither. 
Now  sir,  whats  your  name  ? 

Clarke.  Emanuell  sir,  and  it  shall  please  you. 

Dicke.  It  will  go  hard  with  you,  I  can  tell  you, 
For  they  vse  to  write  that  oth  top  of  letters. 

Cade.  And  what  do  you  vse  to  write  your  name  ? 
Or  do  you  as  auncient  forefathers  haue  done, 
Vse  the  score  and  the  Tally  ? 

Clarke.  Nay,  true  sir,  I  praise  God  I  haue  bene  so  well 
brought  vp,  that  I  can  write  mine  owne  name. 

Cade.  Oh  hes  confest,  go  hang  him  with  his  penny- 
inckhorne  about  his  necke.    [Exet  one  tvilh  the  Clarke. 

Enter  Tom. 

Tom.  Captaine.  Newes,  newes,  sir  Humphrey  Staf- 
ford and  his  brother  are  comming  with  the  kings  power, 
and  mean  to  kil  vs  all. 

Cade.  Let  them  come,  hees  but  a  knight  is  he  ? 

Tom.  No,  no,  hees  but  a  knight. 

Cade.  Why  then  to  equall  him,  ile  make  my  selfe 
knight. 
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Kneele  downe  lohn  Mortemer, 

Rise  vp  sir  lohn  Mortemer. 

Is  there  any  more  of  them  that  be  Knights  ? 

Tom.  I  his  brother.        [He  Knights  Dicke  Butcher. 

Cade,  Then  kneele  downe  Dicke  Butcher, 
Rise  vp  sir  Dicke  Butcher.    [Now  sound  vp  theDrumme, 

Enter  sir  Humphrey  Stafford  and  his  brother,  with 

Drumme  and  sotUdiers. 

Cade.  As  for  these  silken  coated  slaues  I  passe  not  a 
pinne, 
Tis  to  you  good  people  that  I  speake. 

Stafford.  Why  country-men,  what  meane  you  thus  in 
troopes, 
To  follow  this  rebellious  Traitor  Cade  ? 
Why  his  father  was  but  a  Brick-laier. 

Cade.  Well,  and  Adam  was  a  Gardner,  what  then  ? 
But  I  come  of  the  Mortemers. 

Stafford.  I,  the  Duke  of  Yorke  hath  taught  you  that.. 

Cade.  The  Duke  of  York,  nay,  I  learnt  it  my  selfe^ 
For  looke  you,  Roger  Mortemer  the  Elarle  of  March, 
Married  the  Duke  of  Clarence  daughter. 

Stafford.  Well,  thats  true :  But  what  then  ? 

Cade.  And  by  her  he  had  two  children  at  a  birth. 

Stafford.  Thats  false. 

Cade.  I,  but  I  say,  tis  true. 

AU.  Why  then  tis  true. 

Cade.  And  one  of  them  was  stolne  away  by  a  begger- 
woman. 
And  that  was  my  father,  and  I  am  his  sonne. 
Deny  it  and  you  can. 

Niche.  Nay  looke  you,  I  know  twas  true. 
For  his  father  built  a  chimney  in  my  fathers  house. 
And  the  brickes  are  aliue  at  this  day  to  testifie. 

Cade.  But  doest  thou  heare  Stafford,  tell  the  King, 
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that  for  his  fathers  sake,  in  whose  time  boyes  plaide  at 
spacne-counter  with  Frenche  Crownes,  I  am  content  that 
bee  shall  be  King  as  long  as  he  lines  Marry  alwues 
prouided,  ile  be  Protector  ouer  him. 

Stafford.  O  monstrous  simplicitie. 

Cade.  And  tell  him,  weele  haue  the  Lord  Sayes  head, 
and  the  Duke  of  Somersets,  for  deliuering  vp  the  Duke- 
domes  of  Anioy  and  Mayne,  and  selling  the  Townes  in 
France,  by  which  meanes  England  hath  bene  maimde  euer 
since,  and  gone  as  it  were  with  a  crouch,  but  that  my 
puissance  held  it  vp.  And  besides,  they  can  speake 
French,  and  therefore  they  are  traitors. 

Stafford.  As  how  I  prethie  ? 

Cade,  Why  the  French  men  are  our  enemies  be  they  not? 
And  then  can  hee  that  speakes  with  the  tongue  of  an 
enemy  be  a  good  subiect  ? 
Answere  me  to  that. 

Stafford.  Well  sirrha,  wilt  thou  yeeld  thy  selfe  vnto 
the  Kings  mercy,  and  he  will  pardon  thee  and  these, 
their  outrages  and  rebellious  deeds  ? 

Cade.  Nay,  bid  the  King  come  to  me  and  he  will,  and 
then  ile  pardon  him,  or  otherwaies  ile  haue  his  Crowne 
tell  him,  ere  it  be  long. 

Stafford.  Go  Herald,    proclaime  in    all   the   Kings 
Townes, 
That  those  that  will  forsake  the  Rebell  Cade, 
Shall  haue  free  pardon  from  his  Maiestie. 

[Exet  Stafford  and  his  men. 

Cade.  Come  sirs,  saint  George  for  vs  and  Kent. 

[Exet  omnes. 

Alarums  to  the  battaUe,  and  sir  Humphrey  Stafford 
and  his  brother  is  slaine.  Then  enter  Iacke  Cadb 
againe  and  the  rest. 

Cade.  Sir  Dicke  Butcher,  thou  hast  fought  to  day 
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most  valianly,  And  knockt  them  down  as  if  thou  hadst 
bin  in  thy  slaughter  house.  And  thus  I  will  reward  thee. 
The  Lent  shall  be  as  long  againe  as  it  was.  Thou 
shalt  haue  licence  to  kil  for  foure  score  &  one  a  week. 
Drumme  strike  vp,  for  now  weele  march  to  London,  for 
to  morrow  I  meane  to  sit  in  the  Kings  seate  at  West- 
minster. lEa:et  onmes. 

Enter  the  King  reading  of  a  Letter,  and  the  Queene,  with 
the  Duke  of  Suffolkes  head,  and  the  Lord  Say, 
with  others. 

King.  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford  and  his  brother  is  slaine,  rgig.  g.] 
And  the  Rebels  march  amaine  to  London^ 
Go  back  to  them,  and  tell  them  thus  from  me, 
He  come  and  parley  with  their  generall. 

Reade.  Yet  staie,  ile  reade  the  Letter  one  againe. 
Lord  Say,  lacke  Cade  hath  solemnely  vowde  to  haue  thy 
bead 

Say.  I,  but  I  hope  your  highnesse  shall  haue  his. 

King,  How  now  Madam,  still  lamenting  and  mourn* 
ing  for  Suffolkes  death,  I  feare^ny  loue,  if  I  had 
bene  dead,  thou  wouldst  not  haue  moumde  so  much 
for  me. 

Queene.  No  my  loue,  I  should  not  muume,  but  die 
for  thee. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Messen.  Oh  flie  my  Lord^  the  Rebels  are  entered 
Southwarke,  and  haue  almost  wonne  the  Bridge, 
Calling  your  grace  an  vsurper. 
And  that  monstrous  Rebell  Cade,  hath  swome 
To  Crowne  himselfe  King  in  Westminster, 
Therefore  flie  my  Lord,  and  poste  to  Killingworth. 

King.  Go  bid  Buckingham  and  Clifford,  gather 
An  Army  vp,  and  meete  with  the  Rebels. 
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Come  Madame,  let  vs  haste  to  Killingworth. 
Come  OQ  Lord  Say,  go  thou  along  with  vs. 
For  feare  the  Rebell  Cade  do  finde  thee  out. 

Say.  My  innocence  my  Lord  shall  pleade  for  me. 
And  therfore  with  your  highnesse  leaue,  ile  staie  behind. 

Kififf.  Euen  as  thou  wilt  my  Lord  Say. 
Come  Madame,  let  vs  go.  [Exet  onrnes. 

Enter  the  Lord  Sx  atles  vpon  the  Tower  Walles  walking. 
Enter  three  or  four e  Citizens  below. 

Lord  Scayles.  How  now,  is  lacke  Cade  slaine? 

1.  Citizen.  No  my  Lord,  nor  likely  to  be  slaine, 
For  they  haue  wonne  the  bridge, 
Killing  all  those  that  withstand  them. 
The  Lord  Mayor  craueth  ayde  of  your  honor  from  the 

Tower, 
To  defend  the  Citie  from  the  Rebels. 

Lord  Scayles.  Such  aide  as  I  can  spare,  you  shall 
command, 
But  I  am  troubled  here  with  them  my  selfe. 
The  Rebels  haue  attempted  to  win  the  Tower, 
But  get  you  to  Sniythfield  and  gather  head. 
And  thither  I  will  send  you  Mathew  Goffe, 
Rght  for  your  King,  your  Country,  and  your  lines. 
And  so  farewell,  for  I  must  hence  againe.     [Exet  omnes. 

Enter  Iack  Cade  and  the  restj  and  strikes  his  stvord 

vpon  London  Stone. 

Cade,  Now  is  Mortemer  Lord  of  this  Citie, 
And  now  sitting  vpon  London  stone,  We  command. 
That  the  first  yeare  of  our  raigne. 
The  pissing  Cundit  run  nothing  but  red  wine. 
And  now  hence  forward,  it  shall  be  treason 
For  any  that  calles  me  any  otherwise  then 
Lord  Mortemer. 
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Enter  a  souldier. 

SaukL  lacke  Cade,  lacke  Cade. 

Cade.  Sounes,  knocke  him  downe.         [They  kill  him. 

Dicke.  My  Lords,  theirs  an  Army  gathered  togither 
Into  Smythfield. 

Cade.  Come  then,  lets  go  fight  with  them, 
But  first  go  on  and  set  London  Bridge  a  fire. 
And  if  you  can,  bume  downe  the  Tower  too. 
Come  lets  away.  lEa^et  omnes. 

AlarmeSj  and  then  Mathew  Goffb  is  slaine^  and  all 
the  rest  with  him.  Then  enter  Iacke  Cade  agam^ 
and  his  company. 

Cade.   So,   sirs   now  go  some  and    pull  down  the 
Sauoy, 
Others  to  the  Innes  of  the  Courts  downe  with  them  all. 
^picke.  I  haue  a  sute  vnto  your  Lordship. 

Cade.  Be  it  a  Lordship  Dicke,  and  thou  shalt  haue  it 
For  that  word. 

Dicke.  That  we  may  go  bume  all  the  Records, 
And  that  all  writing  may  be  put  downe^ 
And  nothing  vsde  but  the  score  and  the  Tally. 

Cade.  Dicke  it  shall  be  so,  and  henceforward  all  things 
shall  be  in  common,  and  in  Cheapeside  shall  my  palphrey 
go  to  grasse. 

Why  ist  not  a  miserable  thing,  that  of  the  skin  of  an 
innocent  lamb  should  parchment  be  made^  &  then 
with  a  litle  blotting  ouer  with  inke^  a  man  should 
vndo  himselfe. 

Some  sales  tis  the  bees  that  sting,  but  I  say,  tis  their 
waxe,  for  I  am  sure  I  neuer  seald  to  any  thing  but  once, 
and  I  was  neuer  mine  owne  man  since. 

Nicke.  But  when  shall  we  take  vp  those  commodities 
Which  you  told  vs  of. 

Cade,  Marry  he  that  will  lustily  stand  to  it, 
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Shall  go  with    me,  and    take  vp  these  commodities 

following : 
Item,  a  gowne,  a  kirtle^  a  petticoate,  and  a  smocke. 

Enter  Gkorgs. 

George.  My  Lord,  a  prize,  a  prize,  heres  the  Lord  Say, 
Which  sold  the  Townes  in  France. 

Cade.  Come  hither    thou   Say,   thou    George,  thou 
buckrum  lord. 
What  answere  canst  thou  make  vnto  my  mightinesse. 
For  deliuering  vp  the  townes  in  France  to  Mounsier  bus 

mine  cue,  the  Dolphin  of  France  ? 
And  more  then  so,  thou  hast  most  traitorously  erected 
a  grammer  schoole,  to  infect  the  youth  of  the  realme, 
and  against  the  Kings  Crowne  and  dignitie,  thou  hast 
built  vp  a  paper-mill,  nay  it  wil  be  said  to  thy  fece, 
that  thou  kepst  men  in  thy  house  that  daily  reades  q£ 
bookes  with  red  letters,  and  talkes  of  a  Nowne  and  a 
Verbe,  and  such  abhominable  words  as  no  Christian  eare 
is  able  to  endure  it.  And  besides  all  that,  thou  hast 
appointed  certaine  lustises  of  pe€u;e  in  euery  shire  to 
hang  honest  men  that  steale  for  their  lining,  and 
because  tliey  could  not  reade,  thou  hast  hung  them  vp : 
Onely  for  which  cause  they  were  most  worthy  to  liue. 
Thou  ridest  on  a  footcloth  doest  thou  not? 

Say.  Yes,  what  of  that  ? 

Cade.  Marry  I  say,  thou  oughtest  not  to  let  thy  horse 
weare  a  cloake,  when  an  honester  man  then  thy  selfe, 
goes  in  his  hose  and  doublet 

Say.  You  men  of  Kent. 

All.  Kent,  what  of  Kent  ? 

Say.  Nothing  but  bona,  terra. 

Cade.  Bonum  terum,  sounds  whats  that  F 

Dicke.  He  speakes  French. 

mil.  No  tis  Dutch. 
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Nicke,  No  lis  outtalian,  I  know  it  well  inough. 

Say.  Kent,  in  the  Commentaries  Caesar  wrote, 
Termde  it  the  ciuel'st  place  of  all  this  land, 
Then  Noble  country-men,  heare  me  but  speake, 
I  sold  not  France,  I  lost  not  Normandie. 

Cade*  But  wherefore  doest  thou  shake  thy  head  so  ? 

Say.  It  is  the  palsie  and  not  feare  that  makes  me. 

Cade.  Nay  thou  nodst  thy  head,  as  who  say,  thou 
wilt  be  euen  with  me,  if  thou  getst  away,  but  ile  make 
the  sure  inough,  now  I  haue  thee.  Go  take  him  to  the 
standerd  in  Cheapeside  and  chop  of  his  head,  and  then 
go  to  milende-greene,  to  sir  lames  Cromer  his  sonne 
in  law,  and  cut  off  his  head  too,  and  bring  them  to  me 
vpon  two  poles  presently.    Away  with  him. 

[Exet  one  or  two,  toith  the  Lord  Say. 
There  shall  not  a  noble   man    weare  a  head  on  his 

shoulders. 
But  he  shall  paie  me  tribute  for  it. 
Nor  there  shal  not  a  mayd  be  married,  but  he   shal  see 

to  me  for  her. 
Maydenhead  or  else,  ile  haue  it  my  selfe, 
Marry  I  will  that  married  men  shall  hold  of  me  in  capitie. 
And  that  their  wiues  shalbe  as  free  as  hart  can  thinke, 
or  toong  can  tell. 

Enter  Robin. 

Robin.  O  Captaine,  London  bridge  is  a  fire. 
Cade.  Runne  to  Billingsgate,  and  fetche  pitch  and 
flaxe  and  squench  it. 

Enter  Dicke  and  a  Sargiant. 

Sargiant,  lustice,  lustice,  I  pray  you  sir,  let  me  haue 
iustice  of  this  fellow  here. 

Cade.  Why  what  has  he  done  ? 

Sarg.  Alasse  sir  he  has  rauisht  my  wife. 
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Dicke.  WTiy  my  Lord  he  would  haue  rested  me, 
And  I  went  and  entred  my  Action  in  his  wiues  paper 

house. 
Cach.  Dicke  follow  thy  sute  in  her  common  place, 
You  horson  villaine,  you  are  a  Sargiant  youle^ 
Take  any  man  by  the  throate  for  twelue  pence. 
And  rest  a  man  when  hees  at  dinner, 
And  haue  him  to  prison  ere  the  meate  be  out  of  his  mouth. 
Go   Dicke    take   him  hence,    cut  out  his  toong  for 

cogging. 

Hough  him  for  running,  and  to  conclude, 

Brane  him  with  his  owne  mace. 

[Exet  with  the  Sargiant. 

Enter  two  unth  the  Lord  Sates  head^  and  sir  Iames 
Cromers,  vpon  two  poles. 

So,  come  carry  them  before  me,  and  at  euery  lanes 
ende,  let  them  kisse  togither. 

Enter  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  Lord  Clifford 
the  Earle  of  Comberlakd. 

Clifford.  Why   country-men  and   warlike  friends  of 
Kent, 
What  meanes  this  mutinous  rebellions. 
That  you  in  troopes  do  muster  thus  your  selues, 
Vnder  the  conduct  of  this  Traitor  Cade  ? 
To  rise  against  your  soueraigne  Lord  and  King, 
Who  mildly  hath  his  pardon  sent  to  you. 
If  you  forsake  this  monstrous  Rebell  here? 
If  honour  be  the  marke  whereat  you  aime. 
Then  haste  to  France  that  our  forefathers  wonne. 
And  winne  againe  that  thing  which  now  is  lost. 
And  leaue  to  seeke  your  Countries  ouerthrow. 

All  A  CiiflFord,  a  CUflFord.  [TTiey  forsake  Cade. 

Cade.  Why  how  now,  will  you  forsake  your  generall, 
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And  ancient  freedome  which  you  haue  possest  ? 
To  bend  your  neckes  vnder  their  seruile  yokes. 
Who  if  you  stir,  will  straightwaies  hang  you  vp. 
But  follow  me,  and  you  shall  pull  them  downe. 
And  make  them  yeeld  their  linings  to  your  hands. 

AIL  A  Cade,  a  Cade.        [They  runne  to  Cade  againe. 

Cliff.  Braue  warlike  friends  heare  me  but  speak  a  word, 
Refuse  not  good  whilst  it  is  offered  you. 
The  King  is  mercifull,  then  yeeld  to  him. 
And  I  my  selfe  will  go  along  with  you. 
To  Winsore  Castle  whereas  the  King  abides. 
And  on  mine  honour  you  shall  haue  no  hurt. 

All.  A  Clifford,  a  Clifford,  God  saue  the  King. 

Cade.  How  like  a  feather  is  this  rascall  company 
Blowne  euery  way. 

But  that  they  may  see  there  want  no  valiancy  in  me. 
My  staffe  shall  make  way  through  the  midst  of  you. 
And  so  a  poxe  take  you  all. 

[He  runs  through  them  toith  his  staffe,  and  flies  away. 

Buc.  Gro  some  and  make  after  him,  and  proclaime. 
That  those  that  can  bring  the  head  of  Cade, 
Shall  haue  a  thousand  Crownes  for  his  labour. 
Come  march  away.  [Exet  omnes. 

Enter  King  Henst  and  the  Qukbne,  and  Somerset. 

King.  Lord  Somerset,  what  newes  here  you   of  the 

Rebell  Cade  ? 
Som.  This,  my  gratious  Lord,  that  the  Lord  Say  is 

don  to  death. 

And  the  Citie  is  almost  sackt. 

King.  Gods  will  be  done,  for  as  he  hath  decreede,  so 

must  it  be : 

And  be  it  as  he  please,  to  stop  the  pride  of  those  rebeU 

lious  men. 

Queene.  Had  the  noble  Duke  of  Suffolke  bene  aliue, 
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The  Rebell  Cade  had  bene  supprest  ere  this, 
And  all  the  rest  that  do  take  part  with  him. 

Enter  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  ClifforDi  with  the 
RebelSf  ivith  halters  about  their  necks. 

Cliff.  Long  liue  King  Henry,  Englands  lawfuU  King, 
Loe  here  my  Lord,  these  Rebels  are  subdude, 
And  o£fer  their  lines  before  yom:  highnesse  feete. 

King.  But  tell  me  Cli£ford,  is  there  Captaine  here. 

Clif.  No,  my  gratious  Lord,  he  is  fled  away,  but  pro- 
clamations are  sent  forth,  that  he  that  can  but  bring  his 
head,  shall  haue  a  thousand  crownes.  But  may  it 
please  your  Maiestie,  to  pardon  these  their  fistults,  tiiat 
by  that  traitors  meanes  were  thus  misled. 

King.  Stand  vp  you  simple   men,  and  giue   God 
praise. 
For  you  did  take  in  hand  you  know  not  what. 
And  go  in  peace  obedient  to  your  King, 
And  liue  as  subiects,  and  you  shall  not  want. 
Whilst  Henry  lines,  and  weares  the  Elnglish  Crowne. 

AIL  God  saue  the  King,  God  saue  the  King. 

King.  Come  let  vs  hast  to  London  now  with  speed. 
That  soiemne  prosessions  may  be  sung. 
In  laud  and  honour  of  the  God  of  heauen. 
And  triumphs  of  this  happie  victorie.  [Exet  omnes. 

Enter  Iacke  Cade  at  one  doore^  and  at  the  other,  maister 
Alexander  Eyden  and  his  men,  and  Iack  Cade  lies 
doume  picking  ofhearbes  and  eating  them. 

Eyden.  Good  Lord  how  pleasant  is  this  country  life. 
This  litle  land  my  father  left  me  here. 
With  my  contented  minde  semes  me  as  well, 
As  all  the  pleasures  in  the  Court  can  yeeld. 
Nor  would  I  change  this  pleasure  for  the  Court. 

Cade.  Sounes,  heres  the  Lord  of  the  soyle.  Stand  vil- 
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laine,  thou  wilt  betraie  mee  to  the  King,  and  get  a  thou- 
sand  crownes  for  my  head,  but  ere  thou  goest,  ile  make 
thee  eate  yron  like  an  Astridge,  and  swallow  my  sword 
like  a  great  pinne. 

Eyden.  Why  sawcy  companion,  why  should  I  betray 
thee? 
1st  not  inough  that  thou  hast  broke  my  hedges. 
And  enterd  into  my  ground  without  the  leaue  of  me  the 

owner. 
But  thou  wilt  braue  me  too. 

Cade.  Braue  thee  and  beard  thee  too,  by  the  best  blood 
of  the  Realme,  looke  on  me  well^  I  haue  eate  no  meate 
this  fine  dayes,  yet  and  I  do  not  leaue  thee  and  thy  fine 
men  as  dead  as  a  doore  nayle,  I  pray  God  I  may  neuer 
eate  grasse  more. 

Eyden.  Nay,  it  neuer  shall  be  saide  whilst  the  world 
doth  stand,  that  Alexander  Eyden  an  Esquire  of  Kent, 
tooke  oddes  to  combat  with  a  famisht  man^  looke  on  me, 
my  limmes  are  equall  vnto  thine,  and  euery  way  as  big, 
then  hand  to  hand,  ile  combat  thee.  Sirrha  fetch  me 
weopons,  and  stand  you  all  aside. 

Cade^  Now  sword,  if  thou  doest  not  hew  this  burly- 
bond  churle  into  chines  of  beefe,  I  beseech  God  thou 
maist  fal  into  some  smiths  hand,  and  be  tumd  to  hob- 
nailes. 

Eyden,  Come  on  thy  way. 

[They  fight y  and  Cade  fab  dotvne. 

Cade,  Oh  villaine,  thou  hast  slaine  the  floure  of  Kent 
for  chiualrie,  but  it  is  famine  &  not  thee  that  has  done 
it,  for  come  ten  thousand  diuels,  and  giue  me  but  the  ten 
meales  that  I  wanted  this  fiue  daies,  and  ile  fight  with 
you  all,  and  so  a  poxe  rot  thee,  for  lack  Cade  must  die. 

[He  dies. 

Eyden,  lack  Cade,  &  was  it  that  monstrous  Rebell 
which  I  haue  slaine.     Oh  sword  ile  honour  thee  for  this. 
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and  in  my  chamber  shalt  thou  hang  as  a  monument  to 
after  age,  for  this  great  seruice  thou  hast  done  to  me. 
lie  drag  him  hence,  and  with  my  Bword  cut  oEFhis  head, 
and  beare  it  ...  .  [Ej^et. 

Enter  the  Duke  of  Yorke  v>Uh  Drum  and  tovldiera. 

Yorke.  In  Armes  from  Ireland  conies  Yorke  amaine, 
Ring  belles  aloud,  bonfires  perfume  the  ayre. 
To  entertaine  faire  Knglands  royall  King. 
Ah  Sancta  Maiesla,  who  would  not  buy  thee  deare  ? 


Enter  the  Duke  of  Bucking 


s  with 


But  soft,  who  comes  here  Buckingham,  wiiat  n 
him? 

Buc.  Yorke,  if  thou  meane  well.  I  greete  thee  so. 

Yorke.  Humphrey  of  Buckingham,  welcome  I  swears  : 
What  comes  thou  in  loue  or  as  a  Messenger  ? 

Buc.  I  come  as  a  Messenger  from  our  dread  Lord  and 
soueraign, 
Henry.  To  know  the  reason  of  these  Armes  in  peace? 
Or  that  thou  being  a  subiect  as  I  am, 
Shouldst  thus  approach  so  neare  with  colours  spred, 
Whereas  the  person  of  the  King  doth  keepe  ? 

Yorke.  A  subiect  as  he  is. 
Oh  how  1  hate  these  spiteful!  abiect  termes, 
But  Yorke  dissemble,  till  thou  meete  thy  sonnes. 
Who  now  in  Armes  expect  their  fathers  sight. 
And  not  farre  hence  I  know  they  cannot  be. 
Humphrey  Duke  of  Buckingham,  pardon  me, 
That  I  answearde  not  at  first,  my  mind  was  troubled, 
1  came  to  remoue  that  monstrous  Rebell  Cade, 
And  heaue  proud  Somerset  from  out  the  Court, 
That  basely  yeelded  vp  the  Townes  in  France. 

Buc.  Why  that  was  presumption  on  thy  behalfe, 
But  if  it  be  no  otherwise  but  so, 
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The  King  doth  pardon  thee,  and  granst  to  thy  request, 
And  Somerset  is  sent  vnto  the  Tower. 

Yorke.  Vpon  thine  honour  is  it  so  ? 

Buc.  Yorke,  he  is  vpon  mine  honour. 

York.  Then    before    thy  face,   I  here  dismisse   my 
troopes, 
Sirs,  meete  me  to  morrow  in  saint  Georges  fields, 
And  there  you  shall  reoeiue  your  paie  of  me. 

[Exet  aauldiers. 

Buc.  Come  York,  thou  shalt  go  speake  vnto  the  King, 
But  see,  his  grace  is  comming  to  meete  with  vs. 

Enter  King  Henry.  pig.  H.J 

King.  How  now  Buckingham,  is  Yorke  friends  with  vs, 
That  thus  thou  bringst  him  hand  in  hand  with  thee  ? 

Buc.  He  is  my  Lord,  and  hath  dischargde  his  troopes 
Which  came  with  him,  but  as  your  grace  did  say, 
To  heaue  the  Duke  of  Somerset  from  hence. 
And  to  subdue  the  Rebels  that  were  vp. 

King.  Then  welcome  cousin  Yorke,  giue  me  thy  hand. 
And  thankes  for  thy  great  seruice  done  to  vs. 
Against  those  traitorous  Irish  that  rebeld. 

Enter  maisier  Eyden  with  Iacke  Cades  head. 

Eyden.  Long  liue  Henry  in  triumphant  peace, 
Lo  here  my  Lord  vpon  my  bended  knees, 
I  here  present  the  traitorous  head  of  Cade, 
That  hand  to  hand  in  single  fight  I  slue. 

King.  First  thanks  to  heauen,  &  next  to  thee  my 
friend, 
That  hast  subdude  that  wicked  traitor  thus. 
Oh  let  me  see  that  head  that  in  his  life. 
Did  worke  me  and  my  land  such  cruell  spight, 
A  visage  steme,  cole  blacke  his  curled  locks, 
Deepe  trenched  furrowes  in  his  frowning  brow. 
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Presageth  warlike  humors  in  his  life. 

Here  take  it  hence  and  thou  for  thy  reward, 

Shalt  be  immediatly  created  Knight 

Kneele  downe  my  friend,  and  tell  me  whats  thy  name  ? 

Eyden.  Alexander  Eyden^  if  it  please  your  grace, 
A  poore  Esquire  of  Kent. 

King.  Then  rise  vp  sir  Alexander  Eyden  knight. 
And  for  thy  maintenance,  I  freely  giue 
A  thousand  markes  a  yeare  to  maintaine  thee. 
Beside  the  firme  reward  that  was  proclaimde, 
For  those  that  could  performe  this  worthie  act. 
And  thou  shalt  waight  vpon  the  person  of  the  king. 

Eyden.  I  humbly  thank  your  grace,  and  I  no  longer  liue. 
Then  I  proue  iust  and  loyall  to  the  King.  [Exet, 

Enter  the  Queene  with  the  Duke  of  Somerset. 

King.  O  Buckingham  see  where  Somerset  comes. 
Bid  him  go  hide  himselfe  till  Yorke  be  gone. 

Queene.  He  shall  not  hide  himselfe  for  feare  of  Yorke, 
But  beard  and  braue  him  proudly  to  his  face. 

Yorke.  Whose  that,  proud  Somerset  at  libertie  ? 
Base  fearefull  Henry  that  thus  dishonor'st  me. 
By  heauen,  thou  shalt  not  gouerne  ouer  me  : 
I  cannot  brooke  that  Traitors  presence  here. 
Nor  will  I  subiect  be  to  such  a  King, 
That  knowes  not  how  to  gouerne  nor  to  rule, 
Resigne  thy  Crowne  proud  Lancaster  to  me. 
That  thou  vsurped  hast  so  long  by  force, 
For  now  is  Yorke  resolu'd  to  claime  his  owne. 
And  rise  aloft  into  faire  Englands  Throane. 

Somer.  Proud  Traitor,  I  arest  thee  on  high  treason, 
Against  thy  soueraigne  Lord,  yeeld  thee  false  Yorke, 
For  here  I  sweare,  thou  shalt  vnto  the  Tower, 
For  these  proud  words  which  thou  hast  giuen  the  king. 

Yorke.  Thou  art  deceiued,  my  sonnes  shalbe  my  baile, 
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And  send  thee  there  in  dispight  of  him. 
Hoe,  where  are  you  boyes  ? 

Queene,  Call  Clifford  hither  presently. 

Enter  the  Duke  of  Yorkes  sonnes,  Edward  the  Earle  of 
March,  and  crook-backe  Richard,  at  the  one  doore^ 
unth  Drumme  and  soldiers^  and  at  the  other  doore^ 
enter  Clifford  and  his  sonne^  with  Ih'umme  and  soul- 
dierSy  and  Clifford  kneeles  to  Henry,  and  speakes. 

Cliffi  Lfong  Hue  my  noble  Lord,  and  soueraigne  King. 

Yorke.  We  thank  thee  Clifford. 
Nay,  do  not  affright  vs  with  thy  lookes. 
If  thou  didst  mistake,  we  pardon  thee,  kneele  againe. 

Cliffy.  Why,  I  did  no  way  mistake,  this  is  my  King 
What  is  he  mad  ?  to  Bedlam  with  him. 

Kinff.  I,  a  bedlam  frantike  humor  driues  him  thus 
To  leauy  Armes  against  his  lawfuU  King. 

CUf.  Why  doth  not  your  grace  send  him  to  the 
Tower? 

Queene.  He  is  arested,  but  will  not  obey. 
His  sonnes  be  saith,  shall  be  his  baile. 

Yorke.  How  say  you  boyes,  will  you  not? 

Edward.  Yes  noble  father,  if  our  words  will  serue. 

Richard   And  if  our  words  will  not,  our    swords 
shall. 

Yorke.  Call  hither  to  the  stake,  my  two  rough  beares. 

Kkiff.  Call  Buckingham,  and  bid  him  Arme  himselfe. 

Yorke.  Call  Buckingham  and  all  the  friends  thou  hast. 
Both  thou  and  they,  shall  curse  this  fatall  houre. 

Enter  at  one  doore^  the  Earles  of  Salsbury  and  War- 
wicKE,  with  Drumme  and  souldiers.  And  at  the  other ^ 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  with  Drumme  and  souldiers. 

Cl^.  Are  these  thy  beares  ?  weele  bayte  them  soone, 
Disi^ght  of  thee,  and  all  the  friends  thou  hast. 

f2 
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Wcer.  You  had  best  go  dreame  againe, 
To  keepe  you  from  the  tempest  of  the  field. 

Clif.  I  am  resolu'd  to  beare  a  greater  storme. 
Then  any  thou  canst  coniure  vp  to  day. 
And  that  ile  write  vpon  thy  Burgonet, 
Might  I  but  know  thee  by  thy  houshold  badge. 

War.  Now  by  my  fathers  age,  old  Neuels  crest, 
The  Rampant  Beare  chaind  to  the  ragged  staffe, 
This  day  ile  weare  aloft  my  burgonet, 
As  on  a  mountaine  top  the  Caedar  showes. 
That  keepes  his  leaues  in  spight  of  any  storme, 
Buen  to  affright  the  with  the  view  thereof. 

Clif.  And  from  thy  burgonet  will  I  rende  the  beare, 
And  tread  him  vnderfoote  with  all  contempt, 
Dispight  the  Beare-ward  that  protects  him  so. 

Yoang  Clif.  And  so  renowmed  soueraigne  to  Armes, 
To  quell  these  Traitors  and  their  compleases. 

Bichard.  Fie,   Charitie  for  shame,  speake  it  not  in 
spight. 
For  you  shall  sup  with  lesus  Christ  to  night. 

Yoong  Clif.  Foule  Stigmaticke  thou  canst  not  tell. 

Bich.  No,  for  if  not  in  heauen,  youle  siu-ely  sup  in  hell. 

\Exet  omnes. 

Alarmes  to  the  battailCy  and  then  enter  the  Duke  of  So- 
merset and  RicuA&D  Jiff htinff J  and  Richard  kils  him 
vnder  the  signe  of  the  Castle  in  Saint  Albones. 

Rich.  So  Lie  thou  there,  and  breathe  thy  last. 
Whats  here,  the  signe  of  the  Castle  ? 
Then  the  prophesie  is  come  to  passe. 
For  Somerset  was  forewarned  of  Castles, 
The  which  he  alwaies  did  obserue. 
And  now  behold,  vnder  a  paltry  Ale-house  signe. 
The  Castle  in  saint  Albones, 

Somerset  hath  made  the  Wissard  famous  by  his  death. 

[Exet. 
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Alarme  agaiih  and  enter  the  Earle  of  Warwicke 

(done. 

War.  Clifford  of  Comberland,  tig  Warwicke  calles. 
And  if  thou  doest  not  hide  thee  from  the  Beare, 
Now  whilst  the  angry  Trompets  sound  Alarmes, 
And  dead  mens  cries  do  fill  the  emptie  aire : 
Clifford  I  say,  come  forth  and  fight  with  me. 
Proud  Northeme  Lord,  Clifford  of  Comberland, 
Warwicke  is  hoarse  with  calling  thee  to  Armes. 

Cliffbrd  speakes  tvUhin.  Warwicke  stand  still,  and  view 
the  way  that  Clifford  hewes  with  his  murthering  Curtel« 
axe,  through  the  fainting  troopes  to  finde  thee  out. 
Warwicke  stand  still,  and  stir  not  till  I  come. 

Enter  Yorke. 

War.  How  now  my  Lord,  what  a  foote  ? 
Who  kild  your  horse  ? 

Yorke.  The  deadly  hand  of  Clifford.    Noble  Lord, 
Fine  horse  this  day  slaine  vnder  me. 
And  yet  braue  Warwicke  I  remaine  aliue. 
But  I  did  kill  his  horse  he  lou'd  so  well. 
The  boniest  gray  that  ere  was  bred  in  North. 

Enter  Clifford,  and  Warwicke  offers  to  fight  with 

him. 

Hold  Warwicke,  and  seeke  thee  out  some  other  chase. 
My  selfe  will  hunt  this  deare  to  death. 

War.  Braue  Lord,  tis  for  a  Crowne  thou  fights, 
Clifford  farewell,  as  I  entend  to  prosper  well  to  day, 
It  grieues  my  soule  to  leaue  thee  vnassaild. 

[Ea^et  Warwicke. 

Yorke.  Now  Clifford,  since  we  are  singled  here  alone. 
Be  this  the  day  of  doome  to  one  of  vs. 
For  now  my  heart  hath  swome  immortall  hate 
To  thee,  and  all  the  house  of  Lancaster. 
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Cliffbrd.  And  here   I  stand,   and   pitcli   my  foot  to 
thiDe, 
Vowing  neuer  to  stir,  till  thou  or  I  be  slaine. 
For  neuer  shall  my  heart  be  safe  at  rest, 
Till  I  bane  spoyld  the  hateful!  house  of  Yorke, 

[Alarmet,  and  theyjiffht,  and  Yorke  kih  Clipfobd. 

Yorke.  Now  Lancaster  sit  sure,  thy  sinowes  shrinke, 
Come  fearefuU  Henry  grouelling  on  thy  face, 
Yeeld  vp  tliy  Crowne  vnto  the  Prince  of  York, 

\E3-et  Yorke. 
[Alarmet,  then  enter  yotmg  Cliffoed  alone. 

Yoong  Cliffbrd.  Father  of  Cotnberland, 
Where  may  I  seeke  my  aged  father  forth  ? 
O !  dismall  sight,  see  where  he  breatlilesse  lies. 
All  smeard  and  weltred  in  his  luke-warme  blood, 
Ah,  aged  pillar  of  all  Comberlands  true  house, 
Sweete  father,  to  thy  murthred  ghoast  I  aweare, 
Immortall  hate  vnto  the  house  of  Yorke, 
Nov  neuer  shall  I  sleeps  secure  ore  night. 
Till  I  haue  furiously  reuengde  thy  death. 
And  left  not  one  of  them  to  breath  on  earth. 

[He  takes  Mm  vp  on  hit  backe. 
And  thus  as  old  Ankyses  sonne  did  beare 
His  aged  father  on  his  manly  haeke. 
And  fought  with  him  against  the  bloodie  Greeks, 
Euen  Eo  will  I.     But  staie,  heres  one  of  them. 
To  whom  my  soule  liath  sworne  immortall  hate. 

Enter  RicHARD.onrf //(CTiCLiFFORD/aies  doitme  hU  father, 
fights  with  him,  and  RicuARvJlies  away  aijaine. 

Out  crooktbacke  villaine,  get  thee  from  my  sight. 
But  I  will  after  thee,  and  once  againe 
When  I  haue  borne  my  father  to  his  Tent, 
He  trie  my  fortune  better  with  thee  yet. 

\E.Tfl  yoong  Cmffobd  with  hitfiithtr. 
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Alarmes  agcAne^  and  then  enter  three  or  fourey  bearing 

the  Duke  of  Buckingham  wounded  to  his  Tent. 
Alarmes  stilly  and  then  enter  the  King  and  Queene. 

Queene.  Away  my  Liord,  and  flie  to  London  straight, 
Make  hast,  for  vengeance  comes  along  with  them. 
Come  stand  not  to  expostulate,  lets  go. 

King,  Come  then  ftdre  Qaeene,  to  London  let  vs  hast. 
And  sommon  a  Parlament  with  speede, 
To  stop  the  fury  of  these  djrre  euents. 

[Exet  King  and  Queene. 

Alarmes y  and  then  aflourishy  and  enter  the  Duke  of 

YoBKE  and  Richard. 

Yorke,  How  now  boyes,  fortunate  this  fight  hath  bene, 
I  hope  to  vs  and  ours,  for  Englands  good. 
And  our  great  honour,  that  so  long  we  lost. 
Whilst  faint-heart  Henry  did  vsurpe  our  rights : 
But  did  you  see  old  Salsbury,  since  we 
With  bloodie  mindes  did  buckle  with  the  foe, 
I  would  not  for  the  losse  of  this  right  hand. 
That  ought  but  well  betide  that  good  old  man. 

Bich.  My  Lord,  I  saw  him  in  the  thickest  throng, 
Charging  his  Lance  with  his  old  weary  armes. 
And  thrise  I  saw  him  beaten  from  his  horse. 
And  thrise  this  hand  did  set  him  vp  againe. 
And  still  he  fought  with  courage  gainst  his  foes. 
The  boldest  sprited  man  that  ere  mine  eyes  beheld. 

Enter  Salsbbury  and  Warwicke. 

Edward.  See  noble  father,  where  they  both  do  come, 
The  onely  props  vnto  the  house  of  Yorke. 

Sals.  Well  hast  thou  fought  this  day,  thou  valiant  Duke, 
And  thou  braue  bud  of  Yorkes  encreasing  house. 
The  small  remainder  of  my  weary  life, 
I  hold  for  thee,  for  with  thy  warUke  arme. 
Three  times  this  day  thou  hast  preseru'd  my  life. 
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Yorke,  What  say  you  Lords,  the  King  is  fled  to  London  ? 
There  as  I  here  to  hold  a  Parlament. 
What  sales  Lord  Warwicke,  shall  we  after  them  ? 

War.  After  them,  nay  before  them  if  we  can. 
Now  by  my  faith  Lords,  twas  a  glorious  day. 
Saint  Albones  battaile  wonne  by  famous  Yorke, 
Shall  be  etemest  in  all  age  to  come. 
Sound  Drummes  and  Trumpets,  and  to  London  all. 
And  more  such  dales  as  these  to  ys  befall.    lExei  omnea. 
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NOTES 
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Page  3,  line  12.  As  by  your  high  imperiall  Maiesties  command.]  "  This 
noble  company  came  to  the  citie  of  Toures  in  Tourayne,  where  they  were 
honorably  receiued,  bothe  of  the  French  kyng,  and  of  the  kjrng  of  Scicilie. 
Wher  the  Marques  of  Suffolke,  as  procurator  to  kyng  Henry,  espoused  the 
said  Ladie  in  the  churche  of  sainct  Marty ns.  At  whiche  manage  were 
present  the  father  and  mother  of  the  bride,  the  Frenche  kyng  himself,  whiche 
was  uncle  to  the  husbande,  and  the  Frenche  queue  also,  whiche  was  awnte 
to  the  wife.  There  wer  also  the  Dukes  of  Orleance,  of  Calaber,  of  Alaun- 
son,  and  of  Britayn,  vij  erles,  xij  barons,  xx  bishoppes,  beside  knightes  and 
gentlemen."  —  HalVs  Chronicle,  The  historical  information  in  these  plays 
appears  to  be  principally  taken  from  this  work,  wliich  was  published  under 
the  title  of  ^  llie  Union  of  the  two  noble  and  illustre  faroelies  of  Lancastre 
and  Yorke,"  fol.  Lond.  1550.  Steevens  quotes  a  similar  passage  from  Ho- 
linshed,  who  appears  to  have  borrowed  from  HalL 

Page  3,  line  18.  Brittaine,  and  Alonson.]  So  all  the  editions ;  but  the 
second  folio  of  the  amended  play  omits  "  and." 

Page  3,  line  19.  Then  the.]  The  edition  of  1619  reads  *'  twenty,"  as 
well  as  the  amended  play ;  which  latter  reading  is  the  correct  one>  as 
readily  appears  from  the  passage  in  Hall's  Chronicle  given  above. 

Page  4,  line  17*  But  now  her  speech  doth  pierce.]  The  word  *'  her  "  is 
omitted  in  the  two  editions  of  1600,  but  restored  again  in  that  of  1619.  The 
amended  play  reads : 

'*  Her  sight  did  ravish,  but  her  grace  in  speech. 
Her  words  y-clad  with  wisdom's  majesty. 
Makes  me  from  wondering  fall  to  weeping  joys." 

Page  4,  line  22.  All  ]  The  first  folio  reads  "  all  kneel,"  an  addUion 
omitted  by  modern  editors. 
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Page  4,  line  33.  Ere  the  30.  of  the  next  month.]  The  edition  of  1619 
reads  **  ere  the  thirty  day  of  the  next  month." 

Page  5,  line  1.]  The  Dutches  of  Anioy  and  of  Maine.]  The  amended 
play  in  the  first  instance  reads,  '*  and  the  county  of  Maine,"  in  accordance 
with  the  chronicled  accounts ;  hut,  when  the  cardinal  repeats  this  part  of 
the  agreement,  we  find  the  original  form  restored  as  in  our  text. 

Page  5,  line  6.  Ouer  my  hart]    The  edition  of  1619  reads  ''  ore." 

Page  5,  line  8.  That  I  can  reade  no  more.]  The  two  quarto  editions  of 
1600  read  **  that  I  can  see  no  more,"  while  the  edition  of  1619  restores  the 
old  reading.    The  amended  play  reads — 

'*  Pardon  me,  gracious  Lord, 
Some  sudden  qualm  hath  struck  me  at  the  heart. 
And  dimm'd  mine  eyes,  that  I  can  read  no  further." 

Page  5,  line  9.  Vnckle  of  Winchester,  I  pray  you  reade  on.]  Id  the 
amended  play  this  line  is  more  properly  given  to  King  Henry.  The  editioo 
of  1619  reads  very  differently : 

**  My  lord  of  Yorke,  I  pray  do  you  reade  on ;" 
and  in  Pftvier's  copy  the  next  speech  is  accordingly  given  to  York.    Per- 
haps the  fact  of  Henry's  thanking  Winchester  first  in  order  may  sanetioo 
the  older  reading. 

Page  5,  line  15.  They  please  vs  well.]  The  whole  of  this  speech  nay 
be  arranged  in  metre. 

Page  5,  line  20.  Gloster,  Yorke,  and  Buckingham,  Somerset.]  The 
first  folio  of  the  amended  play  entirely  omits  the  word  **  and,"  while  the 
second  folio  changes  its  position,  and  places  it  before''  Somerset."  Malooe 
follows  our  text,  but  Collier  and  Knight  adopt  the  reading  of  the  .first 
folio. 

Page  5,  line  22.  We  thanke  you  all  for.]  The  edition  of  1619  reads, 
*'  We  thanke  you  for  all." 

Page  5,  Une  26.  Exet.]  The  Latinity  is  barbarous  throughout  this  copy 
of  the  play. 

Page  5,  line  35.  Bewford.]  Beaufort.  Tlie  orthography  in  this  old 
edition  probably  occasioned  Bedford  and  Beaufort  being  confused  in  some 
editions  of  the  amended  play. 

Page  6,  line  1.  And  is  all  our  labours  then  spent  in  vaine.]  *'  Is  "  may 
be  a  mistake  for  "  are."  The  edition  of  1619  reads,  "  spent  quite  m  vain.** 

Page  6,  line  13.  That  dares  presume.]  The  two  editions  of  1600  have 
*'  dare,"  while  that  of  1619  restores  the  old  reading.  The  latter  part  of 
this  speech  is  omitted  in  the  amended  play. 

Page  6,  line  14.  Nay,  my  Lord.]  The  4to.  of  1619  reads,  '*  Nay,  my 
Lords,"  but  erroneously. 
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Page  6,  line  14.  Troubles.]     Probably  "  trouble." 

Page  6,  line  26.  For  well  you  8ce.]  The  edition  of  1619  reads,  *'  For 
you  well  see." 

Page  7.  line  8.  Come  then  let  vs  about  it.]  The  two  editions  of  1600 
omit  the  word  **  then."    The  edition  of  1619  agrees  with  our  copy. 

Page  T,  line  11.  Pride  went  before.  Ambition  follows  after.]  Perhaps 
in  this  line  there  is  somewhat  of  proverbiality.  Steevens  quotes  the  follow- 
ing from  Wyntown's  Cronykil : 

**  Awld  men  in  thare  prowerbe  sayis, 
Pryde  gays  before^  and  schame  alwayis 
Followys." 
And  this  conjecture  is  proved  by  the  following  passage  in  Nash's  Pierce 
Penilesse,  1592,  ed.  Collier,  p.  8,  which  is  more  similar  to  the  line  in  our 
text :  **  It  is  a  trim  thing  when  Pride,  the  sonne,  goes  before,  and  Shame, 
the  father,  followes  after." 

Page  7 3  line  16.  More  like  a  Ruffin  then  a  man  of  Church.]  The  edi- 
tion of  1619  reads — 

^'  More  like  a  ruffian  then  a  man  of  the  church ;" 
which  is  worse  metre  than  our  edition,  although  it  is  adopted  by  Mr. 
Knight.    The  amended  play  reads — 

"  More  like  a  soldier  than  a  man  o'  th'  church ;" 
as  given  in  the  first  two  folios  of  1623  and  1632.    Modem  editors  write  it 
somewhat  differently. 

Page  7,  line  17.  Cosin  Yorke.]  The  amended  play  reads,  "  brother." 
York  married  Cicely,  the  daughter  of  Ralph  Nevil,  Earl  of  Westmoreland, 
by  Joan,  daughter  to  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  by  his  third  wife, 
dame  Catharine  Swinford.  Richard  Nevil,  Earl  of  Salsbury,  was  son  to 
the  Earl  of  Westmoreland  by  a  second  wife.  Salsbury  and  York  were, 
therefore,  step-brothers. 

Page  7>  line  29.  Sonnes.]  The  edition  of  1619  has  this  word  in  italics, 
as  giving  a  separate  speech  to  the  remainder,  and  in  thisPavier  is  followed 
by  Mr.  Knight.  But  if  so,  who  were  the  sonnes  ?  who  were  the  speakers  f 
Salsbury  cannot  by  any  ingenuity  be  so  called,  and  why  this  singular 
mode?  The  expression,  **  Warwick  did  win  them,"  is  not  incompatible 
with  the  supposition  that  he  himself  is  speaking.  I  should  rather  be  in- 
clined to  think  that  s(mnes  in  our  text  is  merely  a  misprint  for  stmnes^  and 
then  the  speech  would  very  naturally  run  as  follows :  /'  Zouods,  Anjoy  and 
Maine  both  given  away  at  once!  Why,  Warwick  did  win  them!  and 
must  that  then  which  we  won  with  our  swords  be  given  away  with  words?" 
The  expression  *^  we  won  "  cannot  reasonably  be  considered  an  argument 
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foronp  BLile  or  llip  other.    Tlie  correspondiDg  passage  in  tlie  amended  pUy  1 
u  nearly  sufficient  to  establish  my  poution : 

"  War.  For  grief,  that  they  are  past  recovery  : 
For  were  there  hope  to  conquer  them  again. 
My  sword  should  shed  hot  blood,  inioe  eyes  no  lean. 
Anjou  and  Maine !     Myselrdid  win  lliem  bolb ; 
Those  proviocps  ihese  arniB  of  mine  did  conquer  : 
And  are  the  cities  thai  1  gut  with  wouada, 
Delirer'd  up  again  with  peaceful  norda ! 
Mort  Dieu  I" 
Page  7,  line  30.  Wliicfa  we  wonne  nitb  our  snords.]    In  the  ■ 
play  ve  have  another  jingle,  at  Johnson  styles  it,  substituted  : 
"  And  are  the  cities,  that  I  got  with  wounds, 
Ueliver'd  up  again  with  peaceful  words." 
Page  7,  line  35.  Come,  sonnes,  away,  and  looke  vnio  the  maine.]    Tbw  J 
and  the  nest  speecli  are  Ihus  altered  in  the  amended  play,  and  will,  per- 
haps, scarcely  be  thought  improved : 

"  Sal.  Then  let's  make  haste  away,  and  look  unlo  the  m 
tVar.  Unto  the  main,  O  father  !  Maine  h  lost ; 
That  Maine,  which  by  main  force  Warwick  did  nin, 
A[id  would  have  kept,  su  long  as  breath  did  last  '■ 
Main  chance,  father,  jou  meant ;  but  1  meant  Maine ; 
Which  I  will  win  from  France,  or  else  be  slain." 
Page  8,  line  17-  Fits,]     So  all  the  editions  read.     It  ought  to  be  "  fit.'" 
Page  8,  line  25.  With  whose  sweete  smell.]     Grey  is  rather  hypercritical 
here  in  saying  thai  "  ibis  thought  is  not  exactly  just,"  Ihough  Speuser  h** 
given  the  preference  to  the  other  colour;  J 

"  She  balh'd  with  roses  red,  and  violets  blue,  ^ 

And  all  the  sweetest  flowers  that  in  the  forest  pew,"  1 

Page  8,  line  27.  Graffle.]    The  older  form  of  the  word.    The  editim  of 
1619  reads  "  grapple." 

Page  8,  line  30.  Kxet  Yorke.)    This  and  some  other  stage  djreetioiu 
have  been  omitted  by  Mr.  Knight. 

Page  9,  line  3.  An  not  thou  a  prince]     The  edition  of  1619  reads,"  Art. | 
thou  not  a  prince." 

Page  9,  line  10.  It  do  belide  no  ill.]     The  edition  of  1614 
belide  none  ill." 

Page  9,  line  18.  Was  broke  in  two.]     The  edition  of  1619  conlains  two  J 
additional  lines  nnd  variations  : 

"  Wai  broke  in  twaine,  by  whom  I  cannot  geatt : 
But  as  I  tiiinke  by  the  Cardinnll.   What  it  bodes 
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God  knowes ;  and  on  the  ends  were  plac'd 
The  heads  of  Edmund  duke  of  Somerset, 
And  William  de  la  Pole,  first  duke  of  Suffolke." 
Page  9^  line  27.  Where  kings  and  queenes.]    The  two  editions  of  1^00 
read'^  where  the  kiogs  and  queenes,"  an  interpolation  omitted  in  the  edition 
of  1619. 

Page  10,  line  2.  He  keepe  to  mj  selfe.]   The  edition  of  1^19  reads  ^  He 
keepe  it  to  my  selfe." 
Page  10,  line  8.  Craues.]    Perhaps  "  craue." 

Page  10,  line  10.  With  vs  vs.]  So  in  the  original.  This  evident  mistake 
is  corrected  in  the  later  editions. 

Page  10,  line  13.  But  ere  it  be  long.]  Instead  of  this  and  the  following 
line,  we  have  in  the  edition  of  1619 — 

''  As  long  as  Gloster  beares  this  base  and  humble  minde : 
Were  1  a  man,  and  protector  as  he  is, 
I'de  reach  to*  tb'  crowne,  or  make  some  hop  headlesse. 
And  being  but  a  woman,  lie  not  behinde 
For  playing  of  my  part,  in  spite  of  all  that  seek  to  cross  me  thus.** 
We  should  perhaps  read  "  be  behinde,"  a  mistake  that  might  very  easily 
have  occurred  in  the  printing.    In  act  iv.,  sc.  4,  in  the  first  folio,  p.  140, 
the  word  "  be  "  is  omitted  before  *'  betraid,"  and  is  supplied  in  the  ediUoo 
of  1632. 

Page  10,  line  16.  Sir  lobn  Hum.]  Priests  in  Shakespeare's  time  frequently 
had  the  title  of  Sir."  So  '*  Sir  John  Evans,"  in  the  ''  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor." 

Pa^e  10,  line  22.  Margery  lordaine,  the  cunning  Witch  of  Ely.]  **  Nono 
die  Maii  [1432],  virtute  brevis  regii  domino  Waltero  Hungerford,  consta* 
bulario  castri  regis  de  Wyndesore  directi,  conduxit  Margeriam  JounU" 
mayn,  Johannem  Virley  clericum,  et  fratrem  Johannem  Ashewell,  ordinis 
SanctaB  Crucis  Londoniae,  nuper  custodise  suae  pro  sorcerye  in  dicto  castro 
commissos,  usque  Concilium  regis  apud  Westmonasterium,  et  ibidem,  d^ 
mandato  Dominorum  de  Concilio,  deliberavit  dictam  Margeriam,  Johan- 
nem, et  fratrem  Johannem  domino  cancellario,  et  exoneratus  est  de  csetero 
de  eorum  custodia." — Rymer's  F(Bdera,  vol.  x.,  p.  505. 

Page  10,  line  23.  The  cunning  Witch  of  Ely.]  The  edition  of  1619  reads 
"  Rye,"  while  Mr.  Knight  follows  history  in  reading  "  Eye." 

Page  10,  line  26.  From  depth  of  vnder  grounde.]  The  two  editions  of 
1600  read  *'  from  the  depth  of  vndergrounde." 

Page  10,  line  33.  Then  safely  they  may  come,]  The  edition  of  1619  reads, 
"  then  safely  may  they  come." 
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Page  11,  Line 3.  Auilsoresolue  vs.]  The  word  "  vs"  isomiited 
editioiia  of  1600,  blk)  restored  iii  iliat  of  1619, 

Page  11,  line  6.  No  words  but  mum.]  This  seems  lo  he  iiiteaded  to  rhyme 
with  the  first  part  of  the  line,  although  in  tlie  amended  play  we  have 
"Hume"  instead  of  "Hum,"  dd  alteration  wliicL  Mr.  Knight  has  ioad* 
»erlently  admitted  in  hiit  "  Library  Sjakespeare,"  vol.  vi.,  p.  124. 

Page  U,  line  6.  Sir  lohn  Hum.]  The  following  account  by  Hall  of  iba 
detection  of  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester  is  nearer  tLe  description  given  in  the 
text  than  that  related  by  any  other  chronicler:  ''Thy*  yere,  dame  Elyaaour 
Cohham,  wyfe  to  the  sayd  duke,  was  accused  of  treason,  for  that  she,  by 
sorcery  and  enchaunlmetii,  entended  to  destroy  the  kyng,  to  tbentenl  to 
advaunce  and  promote  her  husbande  lo  the  cromie :  upon  lllis  she  wbb  eit- 
araiued  in  saiact  Stephens  cliappell,  before  the  Bisltop  of  Canterbury,  aud 
there  by  enaminacion  convict  and  judged,  to  do  open  penaunce,  in  iii  open 
places  within  the  cilie  of  London,  and  after  that  adiudged  to  perpetual] 
prisuoe  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  under  the  kepyng  of  sic  Ihoa  Stanley,  knight. 
At  the  snme  season  wer  arrested  as  ayders  aud  counsaylers  to  the  sayde 
Duchesse,  Thoinas  Southwell,  prieste  and  chanon  of  saincle  Stephens  in 
Westmynsler,  Jhon  Hum  preest,  Roger  Bolyngbroke,  a  coayng  nycrotDRD- 
<der,  and  Margerie  Jourdayne,  suroamed  the  witche  of  Eye,  to  whose  charge 
it  was  layed,  that  thei,  at  the  request  of  the  duchesse,  had  devised  an  image 
of  waxe  presenting  the  kyug,  whiche  by  their  sorcery,  a  htle  and  Htle  con- 
Muned,  enlendyng  therby  in  conclusion  to  waist  and  destroy  the  kynge« 
person,  and  so  to  bryng  hym  to  death ;  for  the  which  Ireison,  they  nei 
adjudged  to  dye,  and  bo  Margery  Jordayne  was  brent  in  Smithfeldi 
Roger  Bolinbroke  was  drawen  and  quartered  at  Tiboriie,  talking  upon  hi* 
death,  that  there  was  never  no  suche  thyng  by  them  ymageoed ;  Jhon  Hun 
had  his  pardon,  and  Southwell  dyed  in  the  toure  before  execuciou."  Sou^i* i 
well  is  introduced  by  the  author  of  the  amended  play,  so  it  is  probable  tlutj 
he  may  have  referred  again  to  this  chrouicle  as  well  as  to  the  original  drasM, 
Grafton  (p.  5S7)  gives  us  the  same  infomation  as  Hall.  See  also  Higdea'i 
Potyehronicon,  translated  by  Trevisa,  hb.  ult.  cap.  27-  With  respect 
"  image  of  waxe,"  it  is  observed  by  King  James  1.,  in  his  Damonohtg^, 
that  "the  devil  teacbeth  how  lo  make  pictures  of  wax  or  clay,  that,  by 
roasting  thereof,  the  persons  that  they  bear  the  name  of  maj  be  coulioualljr 
melted,  or  dried  away  by  continual  sickness."  —See  Dr.  Grey's  NotM 
upon  Shakespeare,  vol.  ii.,  p.  18. 

Page  ll,liue  16.  Who  now  by  Cuniurations  tliinkes  lo  rise.]  The  two 
editions  of  1600  read  "raise."     The  edition  of  1619  agrees  with  our  text. 

Page  II,  line  20,  Let  vs.]     The  edition  of  1019  read- 
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Page  Upline  20.  Here  abouts.]  The  genuine  old  form  of  the  word.  Mr. 
Knight  alters  it  to  "  hereabout"  * 

Page  11,  line  23.  The  good  Duke  Humphries  life.]  The  word  •'  Duke" 
is  accidentally  omitted  in  the  two  editions  of  1600. 

Page  1 1,  line  26.  That  cannot  get]  The  two  editions  of  1600  read ''  That 
can  get  no  succour/'  and  the  quarto  of  1619  reads  ''They  cannot  get." 

Page  11,  line  29.  Giues.]    Probably  "  ginc." 

Page  12,  line  8.  He  hath  stole  away  my  wife.]  In  this,  and  Suffolk's  next 
speech,  the  two  editions  of  1600  read  ''stolne." 

Page  12,  line  14.  Peter  Thump.]  Mr.  Collier  calls  him  ''  Hump ;"  but,  if 
so  written  in  the  early  copies  to  which  he  has  referred,  it  is  an  error ;  for  that 
*'  Thumpe"  is  correct  may  be  seen  from  the  pun  that  Salsbury  makes  on 
his  name  at  p.  29.  Mr.  Collier's  reading  was  probably  occasioned  by  one  of 
the  prefixes  of  Gloster's  speeches,  as  at  p.  23,  where  **  Hump  "  occurs  for 
'*  Humphrey." 

Page  12,  line  15.  True  heire  vnto  the  Crowne.]  The  edition  of  1619  reads, 
*'  true  heire  to  the  crown." 

Page  12,  line  20.  1  saide  my  maister  saide  so.]  The  folio  reads,  '*  mistress," 
with  other  alterations.  Tyrwhitt's  emendation  of  *'  master"  is  confirmed 
by  this  edition  of  the  sketch.  The  error  was  probably  occasioned  by 
''  master"  haying  been  denoted  in  the  MS.  from  which  the  amended  play 
was  printed  merely  by  the  letter  M. 

Pdge  12,  line  26.  ^irra  take  in  this  fellow.]  The  two  editions  of  1600  read, 
'*  Sirra  take  this  fellow." 

Page  12,  line  28.  Weele  here  more  of  this.]  The  edition  of  1619  reads, 
**  Weele  heere  more  of  this  thing." 

Page  12^  line  30.  Now  sir  what  yours.]  The  two  editions  of  1600  and  the 
edition  of  1619  read,  *'  Now,  sir,  what's  yours." 

Page  13,  line  1.  To  pardon  me,  me.]  This  repetition  is  probably  an  error 
of  the  press.    It  does  not  occur  in  the  edition  of  1619. 

Page  13,  line  3.  He  teares  the  papers.]  In  the  amended  play  this  is  as 
follows :  **  Teare  the  Supplication*"  Modem  editors  alter  this ;  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  very  little  consequence. 

Page  13,- line  4.  Show  your  petitions.]  The  two  editions  of  1600  read, 
**  Show  your  petition."    The  edition  of  1619  follows  our  text 

Page  13,  line  6.  Villaines  get  you  gone]  The  two  editions  of  1600  read, 
*'  Villaines  get  ye  gone,"  and  the  same  alteration  occurs  in  other  in- 
stances. 

Page  13,  line  10.  Loues.]  Probably  *'  loue,"  as  we  have  *'  seekes"  in  the 
next  line  for  the  verb. 
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L  Nor  speake  to  fa.]    The  edition  ol  1619  reads, ' 


Page  13,  line  I' 
spcake  to  vs." 

Page  13, line  19.  Takes ber  Tor  the  Queeue.]  Theedilinaof  1619  read*,  | 
"  take  her  forqueeoe."    Tlie  same  edition  has  the  rullowiiig  line  id 
ately  rolluniDg  ibis,  which  i«  not  in  ihe  earlier  copies —  I 

"She  heates  a  dukes  whole  reuennewea  on  her  backe;" 
nliicb  line,  with  tbe  ooiission  of  the  word  "  ivhole,"  ocuura  la  the  amended 
play.  I 

Pagel3,lii:ie29.  YuurcommiDg  to  Eogland.]   TheeditiononeiS  read*,    , 
"  your  comtning  into  Kugland." 

Page  14,  line  3.  And  enter.]  The  edition  of  1619  read», "  ilien  entereth.** 
Page  14,line  8.  AlU  nonne  lo  me.]  This  of  course  means  "  all's  one  to  me." 
This  extraordinary  instance  of  Henry's  apathy  and  indifference  is  repealed 
in  the  amended  play. 

Page  14,  line  11.  Thiuke.]    llie  edition  of  1619  reads,  "  lliioket." 
Page  14,  line  'iO.  The  best  of  all.]  The  word  "  the"  is  omitted  in  ibe  edi- 
tion of  1619,  but  is  found  in  tliu  amended  pldy. 

Page  14,  line  '23.  Madame  onr  King  is  old  luough.]   "  Our  "  is  a  misprint   J 
in  the  original  for  "  our."     The  two  editions  of  1600  read,  "  bold  enough" 
inslead  of  "  old  cnoughc,"  which  is  a  mistaken  alteration.    Hall  thus  ile-  I 
•crlbes  the  Queen's  imputience  under  the  authority  of  the  Protector ;  "  This   1 
woman,  |)erceii'!ng  that  her  husband  did  not  frankly  nile  as  he  would, but 
did  all  things  by  the  advice  and  counsel  of  Humphrey  Duke  of  Glosler,  and 
that  be  passed  not  much  on  the  authority  and  goveruance  of  the  realm, 
determined  with  lierself  to  lake  upon  her  the  rule  aud  regiment  both  of  the 
king  and  his  kingdom,  and  to  deprive  and  evii:t  out  of  all  rule  and  authority 
the  said  duke,  then  called  the  lord  protector  of  the  realm :  kst  men  should 
say  and  report  that  she  had  neither  wit  nor  stomach,  wblcb  would  permit 
and  suffer  her  husband,  being  of  (lerfect  age  and  man's  estate,  like  >  young 
scolar  or  innocent  pupil  to  be  governed  by  the  disposition  of  another  ti 
Page  14,  line  27.  Ouer.]   The  edition  of  1619  reads  "  ore." 
Page  14,  line  29.  Tbal  thou  wast  king.]   The  edition  of  1619  reada,  " 
wast  a  king." 

Page  15,  line 22.  My  Lord.]     The  edition  of  1600  reads, "master.' 

Page  15,  hue  22.  If  euer  1  spake  the  words.)    The  two  editioDB  of  1600  1 

read, "  If  euer  1  spake  these  words."    The  edition  of  1619  correspoodi  with  I 

Page  15,line26.  1  beseech  your  Mateslie.]   The  edition  of  1619  Teadi."  El 
beseech  your  worship." 

Page  15,  line  30.  Is  this  by  case.]  The  comma  ought  to  be  iuserled  aftor  1 
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''  this/'  and  left  out  after  **  case."    The  passage  is  obscure.    Mr.  Knight 
reads  *'  because/'  a  sufficiently  plausible  conjecture. 

Page  15^  line  34.  Which  shall  be  on  the  thirtith  of  this  month.]  This  hue 
is  entirely  omitted  in  the  edition  of  1619  and  by  Mr.  Knight  The  period 
of  action  of  this  and  the  6rst  scene  of  the  amended  play  differ.  The  month 
alluded  to  in  the  present  passage  is  April ;  for  when  Gloster  reads  the 
agreement,  he  says,  "ere  the  30.  of  the  next  month/'  meaning  May,  as  we 
learn  from  the  amended  play.  The  first  three  sceues  of  the  Second  Part  of 
Henry  VI.  are  supposed  to  take  place  in  March,  for  King  Henry,  alluding 
to  the  same  circumstance,  says— 

''Away  with  them  to  prison ;  and  the  day 
Of  combat  shall  be  the  last  of  the  next  month. 
Come,  Somerset,  we'll  see  thee  sent  away. 
Page  16,  line  1.  Standbags.]    Probably  "  sandbags. 
Page  16,  line  5.  I  am  not  able  to  fight.]    The  edition  of  1619  reads, ''  I 
am  not  able  for  to  fight."    The  amended  play  reads,  **  I  cannot  fight." 

Page  16,  line  8.  The  Queeuelets  fall  her  gloue.]  In  the  amended  play 
the  Queen  drops  a  fan,  not  a  glove. 

Page  16,  line  16.  Ide  set  my  ten  commandments.]  The  nails.  So  in 
Westward  Hoe,  1607>  "  your  harpy  has  set  his  ten  commandments  on  my 
back."  Quoted  by  Steevens,  together  with  another  quotation  to  the  same 
effect.  The  amended  play  reads, ''  I.  could  set,"  but  modem  editors  adopt 
the  reading  of  our  text. 

Page  16,  line  33.  The  Armourer  should  speake.]  The  two  editions  of 
1600  read : 

''  For  that  these  words  the  Armourer  doth  speake. 
Page  17,  line  1.  Ouer.]    The  edition  of  1619  reads  **  ore. 
Page  17*  Une  3.  Then  be  it  so.]    This  and  the  next  line  are  introduced 
by  Theobald  into  the  amended  play,  but  unnecessarily.    He  says  that^ 
"  without  them,  the  king  has  not  declared  his  assent  to  Gloster's  opinion  /' 
but  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  armourer's  reply,  which  is  introduced  im- 
mediately afterwards  from  an  earlier  part  of  the  old  play.    Mr.  G>llier  and 
Mr.  Knight  reject  Theobald's  addition.    Indeed,  as  Mr.  Knight  justly  ob- 
serves, ''  the  scene  as  it  stands  [in  the  amended  play]  is  an  exhibition  of 
the  almost  kingly  authority  of  Gloster  immediately  before  his  fall."   Some- 
thing, however,  may  be  wanting,  unless  we  suppose  that  Henry  is  treated 
even  with  less  deference  than  usual.    Malone  supposes  that  Henry's  as- 
sent might  be  expressed  by  a  nod.    See  Collier's  Shakespeare,  vol.  v. 
p.  129. 
Page  17,  line  5.  Rights.]    The  edition  of  1619  reads,  "  right/' 
Page  17,  line  8.  I  thinke  is.]    The  edition  of  1619  reads,  "  is  I  thinke." 
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NOTES. 

Pa){e  17,  line  16.  Koger.]     A  mistake  iu  the  original  copy  for  "  Roger.' 
Page  18,  line  1.  Durke  Niglit,  dread  Niglit,  the  sileuce  of  tbe  Nigbl.] 

The  amended  p)ny  reads : 

"  Deep  night,  dark  nighl,tlie  silent  of  the  night;" 

in  which  p]a<!e  the  word  tilent  is  a  ooua.    Fletcher,  in  the  Faiih/iil  She/^ 

••  Through  slill  silence  of  the  night. 
Guided  by  the  glow-worm's  light." 

Page  18,  line  4.  Send  vp,  I  charge  you,  from  Soaetus  like.]  In  tita 
leKt  it  Is  wrongly  repriuied  Sofelut,  by  an  oversight  winch  the  mMt  care- 
full  coUntiou  cannot  always  uviiid.  Sosetua,  or  rather  CocytDs,  if  one  of 
the  riTcrs  in  the  kingdom  of  hi*  Satanic  majesty.  In  Nasli's  Pierce  Fe- 
nihste,  the  devil  is  called  "  Murquesae  of  Cocjlus."  See  Mr.  Collier's 
ediliuu,  p.  13. 

Page  16,  line  6.  Askalon,  Assenda,  Agenda.]  The  twoeditions  of  1600 
read  "  A»kalo»,  uscenda,  awendn."  Aualon  is  mentioned  by  Scott  aa  one 
of  the  inferior  devils,  It  may  be  a.  question  whether  these  words  are  ccr- 
ruptions  of  Latin  or  Knglinh. 

Page  18,  line  14.  But  hini  out  liue.]  The  two  editions  of  1600  rend 
"  Yel  liim  out  hue." 

Fape  18,  line  15.  What  fate  awayt.)  The  two  editions  of  IGOOand  that 
of  1619  read,  *■  What  fate  awaits."    The  first  folio  reads,  "  Wbat  fates 
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Page  18,  line  16.  By  water  shall  be  die.)    TTie  two  editions  of  1600    I 
read,  "  By  water  he  shall  die." 

Piige  18,  line   19.   Then  where  Castles  mounted   Eland.)    Tlie  word, 
"  then,"  is  omitted  in  the  two  editions  of  1600,  but  restored  in  that  of  1 
1619.     Steev ens  quotes,  witliout  reference,  the  following piophecy  from  an 
old  chronicle,  which  is  very  similar  to  this  : 
"Safer  shall  he  be  on  sand. 
Than  where  castles  mounted  stand." 

Page  18,  line  20.  Now  quesliou  me  no  more,  for  1  mutt  lience  agaiue,] 
It  was  ancieully  believed  that  spiiils,  who  were  raised  by  incantations,  re-    ' 
mained  above  ground   only  for  a  limited  time,  and  answered  queslioiii 
with  reluctance.     In  the  ameuded  play,  the  spirit  says,  ufler   the  aaDie 

"  Have  done,  for  more  1  biirdly  can  endure." 
T^e  samr  observations  may  be  made  with  regard  to  the  prophecies  lold  to 
Macbeih. 

Page  18,  tine  25.  The  Rode  of  Dytas  bj  (he  Riuer  Stykes.)     Dyla*  i*    | 
written  by  mistake  for  VitU.Ae  genitive  case  of  Pi',  which  is  occasionallj 
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used  instead  of  the  nominative  by  writers  of  the  time.  The  genitive  would^ 
however,  have  been  required  in  the  Latin  construction  of  the  sentence.  It 
is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  it  means  Pluto.    So  in  Drant's  Horace, 

1567: 

''  Made  manye  soules  lord  Ditis  hall  to  seeke.*' 

Page  18,  line  28.  Sonnes.]  A  mistake  in  the  original  copy  for  **  sounes.'* 
It  is  corrected  in  the  later  impressions. 

Page  18,  line  33.  This  time  was  well  watcht.]  A  similar  expression 
occurs  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  v.,  sc.  5.  * 

Page  19,  line  1.  That  your  are.]  So  in  the  original,  but  corrected  in  the 
later  impressions  to  "  that  you  are." 

Page  19,  line  1.  Treasons.]    The  edition  of  1619  reads,  '<  Treason.*' 

Page  19,  line  2.  The  King  shall  haue  notice.]  The  two  editions  of  1600 
read,  '*  the  King  shall  haue  a  notice,"  which  addition  is  omitted  in  the  edi- 
tion of  1619. 

Page  19,  line  15.  Gro  will  the  Earles  of  Salsbury.]    The  two  editions  f 
1600  read,  '*  go  will  the  Earle  of  Salsbury."    I  scarcely  understand  the 
meaning  of  this  conversation  as  it  here  stands,  and  think  there  is  some 
error.    Perhaps  we  should  read  '*  invite  "  for  "  go  will,"  or  else  we  must 
suppose  the  servant  to  understand  an  unusual  phraseology. 

Page  19,  line  18.  With  her  Hawke  on  her  6st.]  This  minute  stage 
direction,  as  Mr.  Collier  observes,  is  omitted  in  the  amended  play.  It 
shows  the  particularity  with  which  such  matters  were  sometimes  attended 
to  on  our  old  stage,  and  as  an  ocular  proof  to  the  audience  that  the 
royal  party  were  engaged  in  hawking.  (Collier's  Shakespeare,  vol.  v., 
p.  133.) 

Page  19,  line  24  And  twas  ten  to  one  old  lone  had  not  gone  out.]  See 
Boswell*s  Malone,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  203.  ''  Out  of  sight,"  I  suppose,  is  nn« 
derstood  ;  but  Percy  explains  it  thus  :  "  the  wind  was  so  high,  it  was  ten 
to  one  that  old  Jone  would  not  have  taken  her  flight  at  the  game." 

Page  19,  line  30.  Done  towre  so  well.]    The  two  editions  of  1600  and 

that  of  1619  read,  *^  doe  towre  so  well."    The  amended  play  also  agrees 

with  this  emendation.    The  three  next  lines  are  thus  given  in  the  edition 

of  1619. 

'*  They  know  their  master  sores  a  faulcon's  pitch. 

Hum.  Faith,  my  lord,  it's  but  a  base  minde. 
That  sores  no  higher  than  a  bird  can  sore." 
There  seems  to  be  some  strange  confusion  in  the  differences  between  these 
two  readings  and  the  text  of  the  amended  play ;  but  see  the  '*  Introduc- 
tion" to  this  volume. 
Page  19,  line  84.  I  thought  your  grace  would  be  aboue  the  cloudes.] 
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The  Rut  folio  Ihus  ri-3<I« :  "  1  tliought  as  mucb,  bee  would  bee  aboue  the 
clouds,"  Modern  edilors  generally  read  "  he'd ;"  but  Mr.  Knighl  restorea 
tbe  old  reading, 

Page20,iine4,  Beat oo  a  Crown e.]  An  image  lakeu  from  f^ilconrj.  A 
hawk  was  said  to  beat  vhea  it  fluttered  witb  bis  nin^.  A  simiWplirsje, 
nilbout  the  comparison,  occurs  in  Lyiy's  Maiift  Metamorjihoiis,  1600,  as 
quoted  by  Steevens : 

"  With  bim  ivlioie  restless  ihouglits  do  beat  on  tbee." 
Tbe  ivords,  "  bale"  mid  "  alrnle,"  as  applied  to  ibis  divi^rsion,  are  more 
particularly  explained  in  The  hooke  of  Hawking,  MS.  Harl.  2340.     Id 
the  Teiapefl,  act  L  sc.  2,Mirkiuda  uses  a  sotaewhat  um ill r  expression,  and 
Prospero  also  in  act  v.,  ac.  I. 

Page  20,  line  S.  Good  vticle,  can  you  doate,]  This  is  intelligible 
enough,  though  the  editiiHi  of  1G19  alters  "doate"  to  "  do't,"  in  nbich  it 
is  followed  by  Mr.  Kiiigbt.  See  the  notes  of  the  commeDtators  on  the  cor- 
respundiug  passage  of  Ibe  amended  play. 

Page  20,  line  12.  And  it  like.]  Tbe  edition  of  1619  reads.  »  and 
flike.- 

Page  20,  line  17.  Wliet  not  on  these  furious  Lordes.]    Tliis  speech  nwy 
be  arranged  as  verse.    Tbe  first  foUo  of  tbe  amended  play  reads : 
"  I  prjtbee  peace,  good  queene. 
And  whet  not  on  these  furious  peeres. 
For  blessed  are  the  peace-makers  od  earth." 
But  tbe  second  folio  of  1632  reads  ; 

"  I  prelbee  peace,  good  qneene. 
And  whet  not  ou  these  loo-loo  furious  [leeres. 
For  blessed  are  (he  peace-makers  on  earth  ;" 
nhich  curious  difference  is  not  noticed  by  any  editor  of  Shakespeare. 

Page  20,  line  IS.  Blessed  are  the  peace-makers  on  earth.]  See  St, 
Mattketc,  V.  9,  "  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be  called  ibv 
children  of  God." 

Page  20,  line  25.  Khee.]  A  mistake  in  lbs  original  copy  for  "  thee." 
It  i*  corrected  in  the  later  impressious. 

Page  20,  line  32.  At  the  East  end  of  the  groue.]  In  tbe  amended  pla; 
the  place  of  meeting  is  first  appointed  by  the  cardinal,  and  afterwards  re- 
peated  by  Gloucester.  The  present  passage  sliows  tbst  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity for  Theobald's  emendation,  who  would  give  the  repetition  of  th« 
appointment  to  the  cardinal. 

Page  31,  line  3.  Faith,  Priest.]  The  edition  of  1819  r<»d»,  "  God'« 
molber,  priest,"  which  agrees  with  the  amended  play.    This  is  sini^ulBr, 
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these  two  editions  haying  been  published  after  the  prohibitory  statute^  and 
the  other  before. 

Page  21^  line  7>  Enter  one  crying,  A  miracle,  a  miracle.]  This  repeti- 
tion does  not  occur  in  the  two  editions  of  1600. 

Page  21,  line  7*  A  miracle,  a  miracle.]  This  scene  is  founded  on  the 
following  story,  related  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  which  he  aayt  was  com- 
municated to  him  by  bis  father :  **  I  remember  me  that  I  have  hard  my 
father  tell  of  a  begger  that,  in  Kyng  Henry  his  daies  the  sixt,  cam  with  his 
wife  to  saint  Albonis.  And  there  was  walking  about  the  towne  begging  a 
five  or  six  dayes  before  the  kinges  commynge  thither,  taienge  that  he  was 
borne  blinde,  and  uerer  sawe  in  hys  ly  fe.  And  was  warned  in  hys  dreame 
that  he  shoulde  come  out  of  Berwyke,  where  be  said  be  had  ever  dwelled, 
to  seke  saynt  Albon,  and  that  he  had  ben  at  his  shryne,  and  bad  not  bene 
holpen.  And  therfore  he  woulde  go  seke  hym  at  some  other  place,  for  be  had 
hard  some  say  sins  he  came,  that  sainct  Albonys  body  ^old  be  at  Coton, 
and  indede  such  a  contencion  hath  tber  ben.  But  of  troth,  as  I  am  surely 
informed,  be  lieth  here  at  Saint  Albouis,  savmg  some  reliquesof  him,  which 
thei  there  shew  shrined.  But  to  tell  you  forth,  whan  the  kyng  was  comeo, 
and  the  towne  full,  sodainlye  thys  blind  man  at  Saint  Albonis  shrine  had 
his  sight  agayne,  and  a  myracle  solemply  rongen,  and  te  Deum  songen,  so 
that  nothyng  was  talked  of  in  al  the  towne  but  this  myracle.  So  happened  it 
than  that  Duke  Hum  fry  of  Glocester,  a  great  wyse  man  and  very  wel  iemed, 
having  great  joy  to  se  such  a  myracle,  called  the  pore  man  unto  hym.  And 
first  shewing  himselfe  joyouse  of  Goddes  glory  so  shewed  in  the  gettinge  of 
his  sight,  and  exortinge  hym  to  mekenes,  and  to  none  ascribing  of  any 
part  the  worship  to  himself,  nor  to  be  proved  of  the  peoples  prayse,  which 
would  call  hym  a  good  and  a  godly  man  therby.  At  last  he  loked  well 
upon  his  eyen,  and  asked  wbyther  be  could  never  se  nothing  at  al  in  al  his 
life  before.  And  whan  as  well  his  wyfe  as  himself  affermed  falsely  no,  than 
he  loked  advisedly  upon  his  eien  again,  and  said,  I  beleve  you  very  wel,  for 
me  thinketh  that  ye  cannot  se  well  yet.  Yes,  sir,  quoth  he,  I  thanke  God 
and  his  holy  marter,  1  can  se  nowe  as  well  as  any  man.  Ye  can,  quoth  the 
duke ;  what  colour  is  my  gowne  T  Than  anone  the  begger  tolde  him.  What 
coloure,  quoth  he,  is  this  mans  gowne  ?  He  told  him  also,  and  so  forth, 
without  any  sticking,  he  told  him  the  names  of  al  the  colours  that  conlde 
bee  shewed  him.  And  whan  my  lord  saw  that,  he  bad  him  walke  faytoure, 
and  made  him  be  set  openly  in  the  stockes.  For  though  he  could  have  sene 
soudenly  by  miracle,  the  dyfference  betwene  divers  colours,  yet  coulde  he 
not  by  the  syght  so  sodenly  tell  the  names  of  all  these  colours,  but  if  he  had 
knowen  them  before,  no  more  than  the  names  of  al  the  men  that  he  should 
sodenly  se."— TAe  Worker  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  1557,  p.  134.   The  simi- 
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e  last  part  of  tbie  account,  and  tltat  in  our  text,  will  be 
imniKdialely  perceived.  The  following  aecoiinl  is  giveo  in  Grafton't  CArO' 
nicle,  p.  597-8 :  "  In  the  lime  of  King  Henry  VI.,  as  be  rode  in  (irogreas, 
there  came  to  the  towae  of  Saint  Albona  a  certain  beggar  tviib  liii  wyfe, 
and  there  was  walking  about  the  town,  begging  five  or  six  days  before  tbe 
king's  coining,  saying  thai  he  was  borne  blind,  and  never  ^aw  in  all  his 
life;  and  wai  warned  in  his  dream  [hat  be  should  come  out  of  Berwicke, 
where,  be  said,  that  he  hud  ever  dwelled,to  »eke  Saint  Albun.  When  tbe 
king  was  come,  and  tbe  town  full  of  people,  sodainly  this  blind  mau  at 
Satnl  Albon's  shryne  had  bis  sight;  and  [he  same  was  solemnly  rung  for  a 
miracle,  and  Te  Deitm  aongen  ;  so  that  nothing  was  talked  of  in  ail  the 
towne  but  this  miracle.  So  happened  it  then,  that  Duke  Hurafrey,  Duke 
of  Glouceitter,  a  man  no  less  ni^e  than  also  well  learned,  called  tbe  pore  man 
up  [o  biro,  and  looked  well  upon  his  eyen,  and  asked  whether  be  could 
never  see  anything  at  all  in  all  his  life  before  I  and  wheo,  as  well  bis  nlfe 
ashimselfe,  aEEnned  faslly,  "  No,"  than  be  looked  advisedly  upon  his  ejen 
again,  and  sayde,  I  believe  you  may  well,  for  melhinketb  that  ye  cannot  see 
well  yet.  Yes,  sir,  quoth  he ;  I  thank  God  and  bis  boly  raartir,  I  can  tee 
now  as  well  as  any  man.  Ye  can,  quod  tbe  duke,  what  colour  is  this 
gowne?  The  anone  the  beggar  told  him.  What  colour,  quod  be,  ia  this 
man's  gowne  >.  He  luld  bim  also,  without  staying  or  stumbling,  and  told 
the  names  of  all  ibe  colours  that  could  he  shewed  him.  And  when  ibe  Duke 
aaw  that,  he  made  him  be  set  openly  in  the  slocks."  So  much  for  ibe  pla- 
giarisms of  tbe  sixteenth  century  I 

Page  21,  line  11.  At  bU  shrine.]  The  edition  of  1619  rea<!s"at  tbe 
shrine." 

Page  21,  tine  14.  With  Musicke.]  Tliis  part  of  the  stage  direction  is 
omitted  in  tbe  amended  play. 

Page  21,  line  19.  Where  wast  thou  borne.]  This  line  forms  part  of  tbe 
king's  speech  in  the  edition  of  1619,  which  alco  reads,  "please  yoiir  ma- 
jesty" iti'tead  of  '*  sir"  in  the  following  line.  The  context  is  in  favour  of 
the  old  arrangement. 

Page  21,  line  24.  Tlioii.]     Omitted  in  the  edition  of  1G19. 

Page'21,line27.  On  a  plum-tree.]  Hie  word  "on"  is  omitted  in  the 
edition  of  1619. 

Page  22,  line  8.  Why.f    Tliis  word  is  omitted  in  the  cdili..n  of  1619. 

Page  22,  line  16.  And  yet  1  tbinke  leut  did  be  neuer  see.]  The  word 
"yet"  is  omitted  in   the   two  editions  of  1600,  but  is  found  in  that  of 


Page  22,  line  31.  Sight  may  distinguish  of  colour*.]    This  speech  ■ 
printed  metrically  iQ  tbe  amended  play.     The  word  "of"  is  i 
second  folio. 
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Page  22,  line  34.  His  cunuing.]  This  whole  speech  is  adopted  nearly 
verbatim  in  the  amended  play.  The  two  first  folios,  however,  read,  "  it 
cunning"  instead  of  "his  cunning,"  which  last  reading  is  the  right  one. 
Rowe  suggested  ''  that  cunning,"  which  has  been  followed  by  all  modern 
editors. 

Page  23,  line  4.  And  things  called  whippes.]  A  humorous  method  of 
expression,  occasionally  used  satirically  at  the  present  day.  Armin,  in  his 
^est  of  Ninnies f  1608,  says :  *'  Ther  are,  as  Hamlet  saies,  things  cold 
whips  in  store."  Now,  according  to  Mr.  Collier,  no  such  passage  is  to  be 
found  in  any  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Hamlet ;  and  he  thinks  it  unlikely 
that  Armin  refers  to  the  old  Hamlet  which  preceded  Shakespeare's,  because 
be  was  an  actor  in  the  same  theatre  as  that  for  which  Shakespeare  wrote. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  Armin  may  have  confused  the  two  plays  together, 
and  wrote  incorrectly  '*  as  Hamlet  saies,"  instead  of ''  as  Gloster  saies." 

Page  23,  line  9.  Now  fetch  me  a  stoole.]  The  second  folio  prints  this, 
*'  New  fetch  me  a  stoole."  I  mention  this  minute  difference  because  it 
appears  to  confirm  Rowe's  emendation  of  the  well-known  passage  at  the 
commencement  of  A  Midsummer  Night^s  Dream,  in  opposition  to  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Collier. 

Page  23,  line  30.  The  blinde  to  see,  and  halt  to  go.]  The  two  editions 
of  1600  read  ''  and  the  halt  to  go." 

Page  25,  line  1 1.  The  right  and  title  of  the  house  of  Yorke.]  The  edi- 
tion of  1619  gives  the  whole  pedigree  very  differently  from  this  edition.  It 
is  necessary  to  transcribe  the  whole : 

''  Edward  the  third  had  seuen  sonnes. 
The  first  was  Edward  the  blacke  prince. 
Prince  of  Wales. 

The  second  was  William  of  Hatfield, 
Who  dyed  young. 

The  third  was  Lyonell,  duke  of  Clarence. 
The  fourth  was  lohn  of  Gaunt, 
The  duke  of  Lancaster. 
«  The  fift  was  Edmund  of  Langley, 

Duke  of  Yorke. 

The  sixt  was  William  of  Windsore, 
Who  dyed  young. 

The  seauenth  and  last  was  sir  Thomas  of  Woodstocke,  duke  of 
Yorke. 
*'  Now  Edward  the  blacke  prince  dyed  before  his  father,  leaning  behinde 
him  two  sonnes ;  Edward,  borne  at  Angolesme,  who  died  young,  and  Rich- 
ard, that  was  after  crowned  king  by  the  name  of  Richard  the  second,  who 
dyed  without  an  hey  re. 


"  Lyonell,  duke  of  Clar 


:,  djed,  and  left  him 


e  only  daughter 


named  Pbillip,  who  nas  married  to  Edmund  Mortimer,  earle  ofMaich  and 
UUter :  and  so  by  her  I  clairne  the  crowoe,  as  Ibe  (rue  heire  to  Lyonell, 
duke  of  Clarence,  (bird  sonce  to  Edward  llie  third.  Now,  sir,  \a  lime  of 
Richard's  rcigne,  Henry  ofBuUiMghroke.sDnne  and  beire  toIohnofGauDt, 
tlie  duke  of  Laucaster,  fourth  soiiiie  to  Kdnard  the  third,  be  claimed  the 
crowne,  deposd  the  RierthfuU  king,  and  Dsbolb,youkiiow,  inPomfret  canlle 
harmlesse  Richard  wns  shamefully  nurthered,  and  so  by  Ricbard'i  death 
came  the  bouse  of  Lancaster  vnio  the  crowne." 

The  historical  liulL  of  these  malterE  is  of  Utile  importance  in  Ihepreaeot 
question,  which  rather  depends  upon  the  cbroiiiclei  of  the  sixteenlb  cen- 
tury, notoriously  inaccurate ;  and  history  must  be  made  to  accommodate 
itself  to  Shakespeare.  The  differences  in  this  instance  between  the  impres- 
sions of  1600  and  1G19,  compared  witli  Ibe  amended  [ilay,  give  us  good 
arguments  fur  certain  poiuls  connected  with  the  history  of  the  various  edi- 
tions, which  the  reader  will  find  more  fully  investigated  in  the  introduction 
to  the  present  volume. 

Page  25,  line  24.  The  fifth  h 
name  of  Edward's  second  son,  i 
the  ameuded  play. 

Page  27,  line  2,  Will  I  reus. 
read,  "1  wil  rouse  the  Beare." 
text. 

Page  27,  line  5.  Maugre  the  proudest  Lord.]    The  li 
read,  "  Maugre  the  proudest  lords." 

Page  27,  line  18,  Stand  foorlh  Dame  Elnor  Cobham.)  This  trial  is  an 
historical  anachronism,  having  actually  taken  place  some  tiioe  before  Henry'* 
marriage.  The  same  may,  of  course,  be  said  of  tbe  angry  secue  between 
the  queen  and  the  Duchess  of  Gloster. 

Page  27,  line  20.  Gainst.]    The  edition  of  1619  reads, "  against." 

Page  27,  hne  22.  Crimea.]     The  edition  of  1619  reads,  "crime." 

Page  28.  line  3.  Makes.]     Probably  "  make." 

Page  28,  line  8.  Guide]    Perhaps  "  guide." 

Page  28,  line  10.  My  staffe,  1  yeelJ  as  willing  to  be  thine.]  This  liae 
is  inudverlently  omitted  in  the  two  editions  of  ISOO. 

Page  38,  line  11.  As  erst  thy  noble  father  made  it  mine.]  The  edition 
of  1619  reads,— 

"  As  ere  lliy  noble  father  made  it  mine." 
And  this  alteration,  which  is  far  from  bdng  eitiier  an  improvemeol,  or  in 
any  way  oeceMary  for  the  senM,  is  adopted  by  Air.  Kni^hL 

Page  28,  line  18.  Oucr  my  laud]  Fbe  edition  of  1619  reads  •<  ouer  Ihi* 
my  land." 
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■  Roger  Mortemor.]    This,  aa  well  aa  the 
an  error.     Both  mistakes  are  corrected  ii 


i  the  Beare.]    Tbe  two  editions  of  160O 
Tbe  edition  of  16L9  agrees  with  eur 
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Page  28^  line  28.  DriakiDg  to  him  so  much  that  he  is  drunken.]  **  This 
year  [1445]  an  armourer's  servant  in  London  appeled  his  roaister  of  trea- 
son^ which  offered  to  be  tried  by  battle.  At  the  day  assigned,  the  friends 
of  the  master  brought  him  malmsye  and  aqua  vit<B  to  comfort  him  withall : 
for  it  was  the  cause  of  his  and  their  discomfort ;  for  he  poured  in  so  much, 
that  when  he  came  into  the  place  in  Smithfielde  where  he  should  fight,  both 
his  witte  and  strength  failed  him  ;  and  so  he  being  a  tall  and  hardy  per- 
sonage, overloaded  with  bote  drink,  was  vanquished  of  his  servant,  being 
but  a  coward,  and  a  wretch,  whose  body  was  drawen  to  Tyburn,  and  he 
hanged  and  beheaded."-^rafton's  Chranide,  p.  594. 

Page  28,  line  29.  With  a  sand-bag  fastened  to  it.]  According  to  the 
old  law  of  duels,  persons  of  inferior  rank  fought  with  an  ebon  staff  or  bat- 
toon,  to  the  farther  end  of  which  was  fixed  a  bag  crammed  hard  with  sand. 
Butler  alludes  to  this  when  he  says : — 

**  Eugag*d  with  money-bags,  as  bold 
As  men  with  sand-bags  did  of  old." 

Page  29,  line  1.  Heres  a  cup  of  Charneco.]  A  sweet  wine;  so  called 
from  Charneco,  a  village  near  Lisbon,  where  it  is  made.  Allusions  to  it 
are  common  in  writers  of  the  period.  In  The  Discovery  of  a  London  Mon- 
ster  called  the  Black  Dog  of  Newgate,  1612,  we  have  the  following  mention  of 
it  amongst  several  other  wines :  *'  Room  for  a  customer,  quoth  I.  So  in  I  went, 
where  I  found  English,  Scotish,  Welch,  Irish,  Dutch,  and  French,  in  several 
rooms :  some  drinking  the  neat  wine  of  Orleans,  some  the  Gusoony,  some 
the  Bourdeaux  ;  there  wanted  neither  sherry,  sack,  nor  chamoco,  maligo, 
nor  peeter  aeemine,  amber-colour*d  candy,  nor  liquorish  Ipocras,  brown 
beloved  bastard,  fat  aligant,  or  any  quick-spirited  liquor  that  might  draw 
their  wits  into  a  circle  to  see  the  devil  by  imagination."  Part  of  this 
curious  quotation  is  given  in  the  variorum  Shakespeare  under  Warburton't 
name,  but  it  was  communicated  to  him  by  Theobald.  See  Nichols's  Illus- 
trations  of  Literature,  vol.  ii.,  p.  437* 

Page  29,  line  16.  Take  all  the  mony  that  I  haue.]  The  two  editions  of 
1600  read,  **  Take  all  my  mony  that  I  haue."  It  may  be  worthy  of  obser- 
vation, that  the  later  editions  of  our  play  read  Homer  instead  of  Homor* 

Page  29,  line  27.  Heres  to  thee.]  The  two  editions  of  1600  read,  "  Here 
to  thee." 

Page  29,  line  29.  As  it  were  of  my  mans  instigation.]  The  two  editions 
of  1600  read,  "  as  it  were  of  man's  instigation,"  while  that  of  1619  returns 
to  our  text,  which  is  also  followed  by  the  amended  play. 

Page  29,  line  31.  As  Beuys  of  South-hampton  fell  vpon  Askapart.]  This 
allusion  to  the  well-known  old  romance  is  not  in  the  amended  play,  though 
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frequPDll)'  iu^erled  from  the  sketch  by  modern  edilor!.    Tlie  giant  alluded 
to  is  (lius  described : — 

"  They  had  not  ridden  but  a  while. 

Nut  I  be  mountenanre  of  a  mile. 

But  (hey  met  with  a  giaunt, 

Witli  a  full  sory  aemblant. 

He  WHS  both  mighty  and  strong; 

He  was  full  Ihiriie  foot  long; 

He  was  bristeled  like  a  sow, 

A  foot  there  was  belneene  each  brow. 

His  lips  wer  great,  they  hanged  a^de. 

His  eies  were  bnllow,  his  moulh  wide. 

He  wns  lothly  to  looke  on ; 

He  wa?  lyker  a  devill  then  a  mail. 

Hi.i  Blafle  was  a  yong  nake. 

He  would  giie  a  great  stroke. 

Bevts  wondfod,  I  you  plight. 

And  asked  him  what  he  bight; 

My  name,  sayd  be,  is  Ascaparl, 

Sir  Grassy  «ent  me  h  ether  ward." 
An  account  of  the  combat  betiveen  Sir  Bevia  and  this  giant  follows  the 
above,  but  1  cannot  find  auy  alhisloa  to  the  partieulur  method  of  slrikiDg 
mentioned  in  the  text,  I  quote  from  an  undated  black-letter  edition, "  ira- 
priuted  at  London  by  Thomas  East,  dwelling  in  Aldersgate  streete,  at  the 
signe  of  the  black  horse."  According  to  Stccvene,  the  figures  of  lliese 
combatants  are  still  pre<ierved  on  the  gates  nf  Southampton  ;  and  there 
certainty  is  some  uncouth-looking  sculpture  Ibat  may  perhaps  have  its  sub- 
ject  so  interpreted. 

I'uge  29,  line  3S,  Alarmes,  and  Peter  hits  hitn.]  The  nurd  "and"  is 
omitted  in  the  edition  of  1619. 

Page  30,  Hue  1.  Uuld  Peter,  I  confefse.J  The  real  names  of  these  com- 
batants, says  Douce,  were  John  Dareys  and  William  Catour,  as  apptara 
from  the  original  precept  to  the  sherifls  still  remaining  in  the  Escbequer, 
commandiug  them  to  prepare  the  barriers  iu  SmilhGeld  for  the  combit.  The 
names  of  the  sheriffs  were  Godfrey  Boloyne  and  Robert  Home;  and  the 
latter,  which  occurs  in  the  page  of  Fabian's  Chronicle  that  record*  the  duel 
might  have  siiggoted  the  name  of  Horner  to  Shakespeare.  See  more  on 
this  subject  in  Douce 's  IHualraliom  of  Shakespean,io\.'\\.\i.&. 

Page  30,  line  6.  For  by  his  death  we  do  perceiue  his  guilt.]  According 
to  the  ancient  opinion  of  duelling,  the  vanquished  person  uot  only  lost  hi& 
tifi'  but  his  lepulation,  and  his  death  wa»  always  regarded  as  a  certain  evi- 
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dence  of  h\n  g^ilt.  Bowie  adduces  a  similar  instance  in  a  duel  in  1380, 
related  by  Muriniuth^  which  concludes  with  the  foUowint:^  apposite  quota- 
tion :  "  Magna  fuit  evidentia  quod  militis  causa  erat  vera,  ex  quo  mors 
alterius  sequebatur." 

Page  30^  line  19.  With  euuious  lookes  laughing  at  thy  shame.]  This 
was  adopted  without  alteration  in  the  first  folio  edition  of  the  amended  play, 
but  in  the  folio  of  1632  we  have,  '*  still  laughing  at  thy  shame,"  the  reason 
of  which  interpolation  is  not  very  obvious^  nor  does  the  addition  appear 
necessary.  Mr.  Knight  follows  Malone  in  his  choice  of  the  text  of  the 
second  folio,  but  Mr.  Collier  has  restored  the  reading  of  the  first  folio  and 
the  old  editions  of  the  sketch. 

Page  30,  line  24.  Verses  written  on  her  backe  and  pind  on.]  Modem 
editors  generally  put  "  with  papers  pinned  upon  her  back,"  as  the  above 
part  of  the  stage  direction  is  omitted  in  the  folio  editions  of  the  amended 
play.  Mr.  Collier  says  that  modern  editors,  by  substituting  ''  papers  "  for 
"  verses,"  have  left  it  doubtful  what  kind  of  papers  were  fixed  upon  the 
dress  of  the  duchess,  and  he  accordingly  partially  restores  the  old  direction. 
I  say  '^  partially,"  for  Mr.  Collier  inadvertently  adds  that  no  existing  autho- 
rity states  they  were  pinned  on.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  stage  direction  of 
the  first  folio  may  remain  with  propriety  unaltered  in  any  future  edition  of 
the  amended  play,  for  the  addition  is  no  more  required  on  account  of  the 
allusion  to  the  ''papers*'  in  the  speech  of  the  duchess,  than  another  inter- 
polation is  needed  because  she  was '' follow 'd  with  a  rabble."  Such  allu- 
sions cannot  surely  demand  a  stage  direction  to  assist  the  capacity  of  the 
reader. 

Page  31,  line  10.  Then  thought  of  this.]  The  edition  of  1619  reads, 
"  the  thought  of  this." 

Page  31,  line  13.  Bids.]    Perhaps  "  bid." 

Page  31,  line  15.  Malde  vp  in  shame  ]  The  amended  play  reads, "  mayl'd 
vp  in  shame,"  while  modern  editions  have  ''  mail'd  up  in  shame ;"  but,  from 
the  spelling  of  the  word  in  our  text,  it  seems  to  be  a  question  whether 
mauVd  is  not  the  true  reading,  at  least  of  the  old  play.  The  emendation 
would  perhaps  express  wrapped  up  in  a  rough  manner,  so  that  Johnson's 
explanation  would  still  hold  good.  See  Collier's  Shakespeare,  vol.  v. 
p.  148. 

Page  31,  line  22.  To  euery  idle  rascald  follower.]  The  two  editions  of 
1600  read, "  To  euery  idle  rascall  follower,"  and  the  amended  play  adopts 
their  reading.     It  was  merely  an  older  form  of  the  word. 

Page  31,  line  28.  Be  thou  milde,  and  stir  not  at  my  disgrace.]  This  is 
intended  to  be  a  question.  According  to  Hall, "  the  duke  of  Gloucester  toke 
all  these  thynges  paciently,  and  sayed  litle." 
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The  edition  of  1619  reads,  "we." 

i  thou  how  (hou  can.]    The  editioti  of  1619  j 


Page31,linea9.  Ouer.] 

Page  31,  line  35.   AihI  C 
read'',  "  caml,"  instead  of  " 

Page  32,  line  6.  This  ii  Bodeine.]  The  word  "  aodeine"  i»  omitied  in 
edilion  of  1619,  and  this  pari  of  the  Bj>eeth  breaku  off"  suddenly.  This  aslo- 
nii-htnent  of  Glosler  is  expressed  apparently  before  he  recollects  he  had 
resided  "  his  staRe,"  or  it  noidd  be  inconsistent  with  the  previous  st 

Pnge  32,  line  17.  In  that  I  intreal.]     This  last  word  is  rstlier  curiously   \ 
transposed  in  the  amended  play. 

Page  32,  line  18.  The  world  may  timile  againe.]    In  other  irords,  u    I 
Johtison  observes,  the  world  may  again  look  favourably  upon  me. 

Page  32,  line  21.  And  bid  me  not.]  So  also  the  amended  play,  but  tha 
edition  of  1619  reads, "  and  bid  not  rae." 

Page  33,  line  5.  Tlie  King  and  the  Queene.j  Tlie  two  editions  of  1600 
read,  "  Ihe  king  and  queene." 

Page  33,  line  10.  Dul  now  that  time  is  past.]  The  edition  of  1(j19  reads, 
"but  now  the  time  is  past." 

Page  33,  line  14.  And  he  will  neither  moue.]  The  edition  of  1G19  reads, 
"  Yet  he  will  neither  moue." 

Page  33,  line  15.  See  you  not  how  the  Commons  follow  bim.]  The  word 
"  how"  is  omitted  in  the  two  editions  of  1600. 

Page  33,  line  18.  And  with  long  life,  lesun  preterite  his  grace.]     Iliia 
line  is  entirely  omitted  in  the  edilion  of  1619,  aad  accordingly  we  do  not    | 
find  if,  in  Mr.  Knight's  editi 

Page  33,  line  19.  Honouring  him  as  if  he  were  their  King.]     The  two    | 
editions  of  1000  read  "a  king,"  instead  of"  their  king."    Maloue,  whobas    . 
collated  his  copy  of  the  edilion  of  1600,  "  primed  by  W.  W."  with  a  copy 
of  the  1594  edition  formerly  in  his  possession,  distinctly  writet — 

"  Thinkivg  him  as  if  he  were  their  king," 
as  the  reading  of  liii  copy  of  the  first  edition.  If  *o,  it  must  liave  been  a 
different  copy  from  that  now  in  ihe  Bodleian,  from  which  the  present  text 
is  reprinted,  bikI  anutber  instance  of  the  ciiriuus  variations  in  different  oopin 
of  the  same  editions,  which  were  fiml  discovered  by  Sleevens  (Dostrell's 
A/ii/anf,vul.  x.,  p.  73),  and  recently  applied  to  good  use  by  Mr.  Collier. 

Page  34,  line  G.  Is  ouercome,  my  Lord,  all  is  losl.]  The  two  editioaa  of 
1600  read, "  and  sll  is  lost." 

Page  34,  line  9.  Cold  uewes  for  me.]  This  and  the  next  line  Kre  ideti- 
tically  the  same  with  the  first  two  lines  of  York's  former  speech  at  p.  8  of 
this  volume.  The  author  of  our  play  is  apparently  fond  of  the  expresaun, 
"cold  ncwes." 

Pflge  34,  line  16,  Why  SufTolkes  Duke  thou  shall ,  kt-]     ITic  ItWS  edi- 
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lion  of  the  ameDded  play  reads,  **  Well,  Suffolk,  thou  slialt,"  and  the  1632 
edition,  <'  Well,  Suffolk,  yet  thou  shalt."  Maloae  and  Knight  read,  '^  Well, 
Suffolk's  duke,  thou  shalt ;"  while  Collier  follows  the  reading  of  the  second 
folio. 

Page  34,  line  19.  Whereof  am  I  guiltie.]  The  edition  of  1619  reads, 
**  Whereof  I  am  guilty,"  a  change  for  the  worse,  though  retained  by  Mr. 
Knight 

Page  34,  line  23.  By  which.]  The  edition  of  1619  reads  '« Through 
which." 

Page  34,  line  26.  So  God  helpe  me.]  The  editbn  of  1619  reads,  **  So 
God  me  helpe." 

Page  35,  line  5.  Felonous.]  For  "  felonious,"  as  in  the  two  editions  of 
1600  and  that  of  1619.  ''  Felonous"  was  the  older  form  of  the  word,  and 
occurs  in  Maundevile*8  Travels,  edit.  1839,  p.  291. 

Page  36,  line  22.  Dreads.]    Probably  "  dread.* 

Page  35,  line  24.  Showes.]    Probably  "  showe.' 

Page  35,  line  25.  Bewraies.]    Probably  "  bewraie." 

Page  35,  line  26.  Leuels  at  the  moone.]  That  is,  aims,  meaning  to  ex- 
press York's  great  ambition.  So  in  the  Tempest,  act  ii.,  se.  1,  Goazak> 
says, "  You  are  gentlemen  of  brave  mettle ;  you  would  lift  the  moon  out  of 
her  sphere,  if  she  would  continue  in  it  dye  weeks  without  changing."  In 
Rider's  Latin  Dictionarie,  1640,  we  have  ''  aime  or  levell."  In  TUus  An-* 
dronicus,  act  iv.,  sc.  3,  Marcus  says : 

*'  My  lord,  I  aim  a  mile  beyond  the  moon; 
Your  letter  is  with  Jupiter  by  this." 

Page  35,  line  33.  Will  be  well  performde.]  The  word ''  well"  is  omitted 
in  the  edition  of  1619,  though  found  in  the  amended  play,  which  reads ''  af- 
fected" for  "  performed." 

Page  36,  line  1.  Ignomius.]  For  '^  ignominious,"  as  io  the  two  editions 
of  1600,  that  of  1619,  and  the  amended  play. 

Page  36,  line  3.  I  but  I  giue  the  loser  leaue  tospeake.]  In  Na^'s  Pierce 
Penileue,  1592,  ed.  Collier,  p.  8,  nearly  the  same  expression  occurs:  "  I, 
I,  well  giue  loosers  leaue  to  talke,"  so  that  it  may  perhaps  be  a  proverb. 
It  is  repeated  in  the  amended  play.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe 
that  "  I "  always  stands  for  <'ay  "  in] works  of  this  period.  In  the  editions  of 
1600  the ''  I "  is  changed  to  "  Yea ;"  but  that  of  1619  generally  reUins 
the  old  form.    The  edition  of  1619  here  omito  the  first "  I." 

Page  36,  line  15.  Annoy.]  That  is,  annoyance.  The  older  form  of  the 
word,  occurring  also  in  Piers  Plowman.  The  still  older  word,  anuy,  oc- 
curs in  MS.  Harl.  2277>  foK  46. 

Page  37,  line  2.  No.  Let  him  die,  in  that  he  is  a  Foxe.]    This  and  the 
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next  line  are  given  lo  York  iii  the  edition  of  1619 1  but,  although  t 
sanctioued  by  the  auihorily  uf  Mr.  Kuight,  the  Hrraagemeut  m  our  text 
seems  the  riglit  one.  The  next  speech  that  York  make*  due*  do(  lead  Uie 
reader  to  siippuse  that  he  had  lakeu  any  part  iu  the  previous  con  versa  lion ; 
sad,  in  the  amendtid  play,  it  will  be  foiiud  that  the  first  line  is  iu  Suffuik's 
speech.  Tile  com oieuta tors  are  somctvhat  coiifuied  in  Ibeir  exjilanalioni  of 
the  speech  as  it  stauds  in  the  amended  play ;  but,  if  they  had  i:arerully  read 
the  present  sketch,  no  difficulties  would  have  been  found. 

Page  37,  hue  9.  Enter  a  Messenger.]   The  first  folio  alters  ibis  to,"  Euler    ' 
a  poste,"  which  shows  that  he  was  speciully  sent,  and,  as  many  of  the  ditec- 
tions  do,  illuBlrateji  the  next  line : 

"  Great  lords,  frooi  Ireland  am  1  come  amain,"  | 

Modern  editors  have  unuecessatily  returned  lo  the  older  reading. 

Page  37,  line  14.  Dotb  plant  ibemselues.]  The  Ino  editions  of  1600 
read,  "  Do  plant  tliemielues." 

Page37,Une  16.  Twereiery good.]  Theedilioaof  1619(uiiit*lbeironl 
"  very." 

Page  37,  line  18.  And  bumes  and  Gjiuiles  the  Country  as  they  goe.]  Thii 
hue  is  in  tbe  wrong  place.  It  ought  properly  lo  be  at  the  end  of  tbe  mes- 
senger's speech,  four  lines  above,  and  it  is  so  arranged  in  tbe  two  editions 
of  1600,aud  in  that  of  1619.  The  end  of  that  speech  «ould  then  be  a» 
follows : 

"  Doth  plant  thetnsalues  within  ibe  Knglish  pale. 
And  burnes  and  spoiles  the  country  as  tbey  goe." 
We  should,  of  course,  read  "  burns  and  spoil,"  the  bad  giammar  having 
piohably  crept  in  owing  lo  its  erroneous  position  in  York's  speech. 

P»ge  37,  line  24.  That  France  should  haue  reuolled.]  Tbe  word 
"  l-'rance  "  is  inadvertently  omitted  in  the  two  editioDa  of  1600,  but  sup- 
plied in  that  of  1619. 

Page  37>  line  35.  Against  those  keines.]  "  Terlius  ordo  comprchendit 
alios  etiam  pediles,  ac  levis  armaturEe  Muchierophores,  nb  Hjberiiis  A'amj 
diciintur,"  Ricardi  Slamhwrat  Ue  rrttiut  in  Hibernia  geslU  liber,  Autnerp, 
1584,  lib.  i.  p.  42.  In  a  passage  quoted  by  Bowie,  from  an  early  English 
translation  of  ilie  same  book,  we  have  the  following  account :  "  The  kerne 
is  an  oidioary  souldier,  using  for  weapon  his  sword  and  target,  and  sotne- 
times  his  peece,  being  commouly  good  markmen.  Keine  signifieth  a  shower 
of  tiell,  because  thi'y  are  taken  for  no  better  tllBO  for  rake-hells,  or  Ibe 
deviU  blucki'-garde."  See  also  another  description  of  them  in  Dymoke's 
Trmititi!  on  Irvtand,  in  an  Hark-ian  MS.,  which  I  passed  through  the  pi 
for  the  Irith  Arclnrohgical  Saciely,  and  will  be  shortly publisbed.wilb  an 
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introduction  by  Mr.  Butler.    The  two  editions  of  1600  read^ ''  gainst  those 
kernes/'  while  in  that  of  1619  we  have — 

'*  And  Yorke  shall  trie  his  fortunes  'gainst  those  kernes." 
Page  38,  line  7.  I  wil.]    The  edition  of  1619  reads,  "  I'le." 
Page  38,  line  18.  Thou  canst  it  not  attaine.]    The  two  editions  of  1600 
read,  **  thou  canst  not  it  attaine." 

Page  38,  line  23.  Vnder  the  title  of  lohu  Mortemor.]  The  two  editions 
of  1600  read, 

*'  Vnder  the  title  of  Sir  lohn  Mortimer," 

which  addition  does  not  agree  with  the  scene  at  p.  53,  where  Cade  knights 
himself.    The  edition  of  1619  here  adds  the  following  line : 

"  For  he  is  like  him  euery  kinde  of  way," 
which  is  neither  in  the  earlier  editions*,  nor  does  it  occur  in  the  amended 
play.    This  of  itself  is  nearly  sufficient  to  show  that  the  edition  of  1619 
must  have  been  printed  from  another  copy. 

Page  39,  line  6.  Then  the  Curtaines  being  drawne]  In  the  simplicity  of 
our  old  stage,  the  different  apartments  were  only  separated  by  a  curtain. 
See  Collier's  Shakespeare,  vol.  v.  p.  168.  The  curtain  which  hangs  in  the 
front  of  the  present  stage,  drawn  up  by  lines  and  pullies,  which  was  the 
invention  of  Inigo  Jones,  and  used  in  his  masques,  was  an  apparatus  not 
then  known.  At  the  time  our  play  was  acted,  the  curtains  opened  in  the 
middle,  and  were  drawn  backwards  and  forwards  on  an  iron  rod.  In  Lady 
Alimony,  1659,  quoted  by  Malone,  ''Be  your  stage-curtains  artificially 
drawn,  and  so  covertly  shrowded,  that  the  squint-eyed  groundling  may  not 
peep  in."  There  is  also  an  old  book,  called  "  The  Curtain-Drawer  of  the 
World,"  1612,  which  is  in  its  very  title  an  illustration  of  Jacques's  celebrated 
comparison.  See  also  Aldy's  Theatre,  or  Rule  of  the  World,  12mo.  Lond. 
1581. 

Page  39,  line  16.  All  things  is  hausome.]  This  bad  English  may  have 
been  intentionally  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  murderer ;  but  it  is  erroneously 
put  in  Suffolk's  speech  in  the  first  folio  of  the  amended  play.  The  second 
folio  corrects  it. 

Page  39,  line  21.  Then  enter.]  The  word  "  then  "  is  omitted  in  the  edi- 
tion of  1619. 

Page  39,  line  26.  Proceed  no  further  against  our  vnkle  Gloster.]  The 
edition  of  1619  reads,  *'  proceed  no  further  'gainst  our  vnckle." 

Page  40,  line  I,  My  Lord  Gloster  is  dead.]  The  two  editions  of  1600 
punctuate  this  line  rather  differently  : 

"  Dead  in  his  bed,  my  lord,  Gloster  is  dead ;" 
while  the  edition  of  1619  reads,  "  My  lord  of  Gloster's  dead,"  which  appa- 
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.  Each  of  the  llireeiead- 


The  two  editiona  of  IGOO 


rdDlly  conGrma  tbe  punctuutioii  of  tlie  first  edilii 
itigs  is  perfectly  coDsonant  witb  aense  aod  metre 
Pnge  40,  line  12.  For  euen  in  thine  eye-bals.] 
read  "  lliy  "  instead  of  "  thine." 

Page  40,  line  14.  Tlie  ailly  gazer  witb  thy  lookes.]  Tlie  word  "siUy  " 
isomilleil  in  llie  edition  of  1619,  and  alao  by  Mr.KnigliL  "  ?liiiiu8 »ayth 
there  i%  a  wilde  beast  nailed  Catobletas  great  noyeing  to  mankinde ;  fur  all 
that  see  his  eyeti  should  dye  anone,  and  the  same  kinde  bntb  Iha  cockatrice." 
— Barlkolomaus  de  prop,  rfrum,  lib.  xviii.  cap.  16.  Tlie  same  property  is 
also  mentioned  by  Pliny  of  tbe  basilisk.  So,  in  jiUnon't  England,  as  quoted 
by  Reed  J 

"  As  jEaoolap  an  herdsioan  did  espie. 
That  did  with  easy  sight  enforce  a  batiliik  to  flye. 
Albeit  naturally  that  beast  doth  murlher  with  tbe  eye." 
Page  40,  line  IS.  And  you  had.]    The  edition  of  1619  reads,  "  and 

!  more  wretched  then  he  nas.]  JohtiMni 
3  tliee  for  Gloaler,  but  for  me."  The 
"  instead  of  "  was ;"  but  our  reading  Dppeani  bet- 
is  alluding  to  the  former  misery  of  Gloster,  whicb 
she  now  wishes  the  king  to  believe  has  fallen  upon  herself  on  account  of 
bis  death. 

Page  40,  line  24.  And  thrise  by  aukwnrd  winds.]  Some  editors  hava 
changed  "aukward  "  to  "  adverse"  in  the  corresponding  passage  in  the 
amended  play,  which  reads  "  twice"  instead  of  "  Ihrise."  In  Cymbetiae  we 
hare  the  expression,  "  rudest  wind."  Malone  quotes  the  following  appo- 
site passage  from  Drayton : 

"  And  undertook  to  travails  dangerous  waies,  i 

Driven  by  awkward  winds  and  bojilerous  seas."  . 

Page  40,  line  2S.  The  Commons  like  an  angrie  hiue  of  bees.]  The  edi- 
tion of  1619  reads, "  an  hungry  hiue  of  bees,"  the  reading  adopted  by 
Mr.  Knight,  though,  perhaps,  few  readers  will  think  it  an  improve- 


Page  40,  hue  20.  Be  n 
explains  this, "  Let  not ' 
amended  play  reads  ' 
ter,  because  the  Que 


Page40,  line  31.  For  good  Duke  Humphreys  death.]  The  word  "  duke" 
is  omitted  in  the  two  editions  of  1600. 

Page  40,  line  34.  God  knowes,  not  Heory.]  Johnson  says  ihni  "  Henry" 
is  here  used  ai  a  word  of  three  syllables. 

Page  41,  line  13.  This  lliri»e  fumous  Duke.]  The  word  "Ibrise"  ia 
omitted  in  the  two  editions  of  1600. 

Page4I,]ine  16.  Oft  liauelseenealimelypaitedgliOBl.]   The  following    I 
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passage  in  Porter's  Two  Angry  Women  of  Ahingdoti,  1599^  appears  almost 
a  parody  : 

''  Oft  have  I  heard  a  timely  married  girl 
That  newly  left  to  call  her  mother  mam." 

Timely-parted  means  recently  in  this  instance,  though  some  of  the  commen- 
tators explain  it  by  *'  in  proper  time."  The  commentators  give  us  long 
notes  on  the  incorrect  application  of  the  word  ghost ;  but  it  is  again  used 
in  the  same  sense  at  p.  70  of  this  volume : 

*'  Sweet  father,  to  thy  murdered  ghost  I  swear ;" 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  used  somewhat  indiscriminately  by  our  early 
writers. 

Page  41,  line  17.  Of  ashie  semblance.]    So  Spenser — 
*'  Ye  pallid  spirits,  and  ye  ashy  ghosts !" 

Page  41,  line  18.  But  loe  the  blood  is  setled  in  his  face.]  The  two  edi- 
tions of  1600  read,  ''  in  the  face." 

Page  41,  line  21.  His  fingers  spred  abroad.]  That  is,  widely  distended. 
So  in  Peacham's  Complete  Gentleman,  1627 :  *'  Herein  was  the  Emperor 
Domitian  so  cunning,  that  let  a  boy  at  a  good  distance  off  hold  up  his  hand 
and  stretch  his  fingers  abroad,  he  would  shoot  through  the  spaces  without 
touching  the  boy's  hand,  or  any  finger."  —  See  Malone's  Shakespeare  by 
Boswell,  vol.  xviii.  p.  264. 

Page  41,  line  24.  It  cannot  chuse  but  he  was  murthered.]  So  in  .^^  Mid* 
summer  Night* s  Dream,  act.  iii.  sc.  2,  Hermia  says  to  Demetrius, 

''  It  cannot  be  but  thou  hast  murder'd  him." 
The  passage  in  the  amended  play  (act  iii.  sc.  2)  is  very  nearly  the  same 
with  the  line  just  given : 

**  It  cannot  be  but  he  was  murder'd  here." 

Page  41,  line  27,  But  twas  well  knowne.]  The  edition  of  1619  reads, 
*'  but  tis  well  knowne." 

Page  41,  line  30.  You.]    The  edition  of  1619  reads  «  ye.'* 

Page  41,  line  34.  Puttock.]  A  kite.  See  Bewick's  History  of  British 
Birds,  edit.  1797^  vol.  i.  p.  21.  In  a  later  edition  of  this  work,  the  same 
provincial  expression  is  given  to  the  buazard. 

Page  42,  line  1.  With  vnbloodie  beake.]  The  edition  of  1619  reads, 
**  with  the  vnbloody  beake." 

Page  42,  line  3.  Where's  your  talants.]  The  edition  of  1619  reads, 
*'  Where's  his  talents." 

Page  42,  line  7.  But  heres  a  vengefull  sword  rusted  with  case.]  The 
edition  of  1619  reads,  "  Yet  here's  a."  The  word  ''case"  is  altered  to 
''  ease"  in  the  three  other  editions. 
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Page  49,  line  IS.  Madame,  be  still.]    The  two  editions  of  IGOO  retil,  | 

"  Madame,  be  ye  still." 

Page  43,  line  1,  Giue  thee  thy  hire,  and  send  thy  mule  ti 
edition  of  1G19  reads, 

"  Giue  ihee  thy  hire,  and  send  thee  downe  to  hell 
which  alteralioD  implies  a  change  of  aiilliorship,  which  the  reader  will  litid  | 
more  fully  exempliGed  in  the  introduclioTi  to  llie  present  volume. 

Page  43,  lioe  15.  Mightie  soueraigne  i.]     This  last  isolated  letter  m  "f 
found  in  the  original ;  but,  as  it  is  omilted  in  the  later  editions,  it  i: 
probably  merely  an  error  of  the  press  for  a  full  slop. 

Page  43,  line  16.  Cries.]  This  gratomntical  error  is  repeated  leferml  1 

Page  43,  line  20.  Tlie  vnlesse  false  Siiflblke.]    The  edition  of  1619  a 
mtelligibly  reads,  "  That  fnlesse  false  SufTolke." 

Page  43,  line  30.    To  trie  how  quaint  an  Orator  joii  were.]   It  is,  ] 
baps,  necessary  to  observe  timt  "  quaint"  here  means  tkilful,  deMermu.  i 
So  Prospero  says,  "  My  quaint  Ariel." 

Page  43,  line  33.  Sent  from  a  sort  of  Tinkers  to  the  King.] 
or  body  of  tinkers.     So  in  A  AfiJstimmer  Nig/it't  Dream,  act  iii.  bc.  2, 
"  The  shallowest  thiok-stin  of  that  barren  sort." 

Page  44,  lioe  'i.  Tell  lliem  we  Ibanke  them  all  for  their  louing  cKr».]  I 
Tbe  two  editions  of  1600  read, 

"  Tell  them  we  Ihanke  them  for  all  their  louing  eare ;" 
and  the  edition  of  1619  rends  "  kind"  instead  of"  louing." 

Page  44,  line  3.   And  bad  1  not  bene]     The  two  edillons  of  1600  read,  f 
"And  had  not  1  beeue." 

Page  44,  line  13.  Come,  good  Warwicke.]  The  word  "  good"  is  oioilted 
in  the  two  editions  of  1600, 

Page  44,  line  22.  Could  curses  kill  as  do  the  Mandrakes  groanen.]  Biil- 
leine,  speaking  of  Mandagora,  says:  ■■  They  doe  alTyrme  that  this  herbe 
Gommelh  of  the  eeede  of  some  convicted  dead  men ;  and  also  without  the 
death  of  some  lyvinge  thinge  it  cannot  be  drawen  out  of  the  earth  to  nan's 
use.  Therefore  they  did  tie  some  dogge  or  other  lyting  beast  unto  ihe 
Toote  thereof  wyth  a  corde,  and  digged  the  earth  in  compass  round  about, 
and  in  the  meane  tyme  slopped  tlieir  o*n  eares  for  feare  of  the  teriibln 
■hriek  audcry  of  this  man d rack.  In  which  cry  it  doth  not  only  dye  itselfe, 
but  the  feare  thereof  kylleth  the  dogge  or  beast  which  pullelh  it  out  of  the 
tariii."—BiJiearit  of  Defence  agaiml  Sieknen,  fol.  1579,  p.  41.  Tbi« 
quotation  was  first  made  by  Reed,  and  has  been  inserted  by  most  of  the 
editors.  The  fabulous  accounts,  says  Johnson,  of  ihe  plant  called  a  man- 
drake, give  it  an  inferior  degree  of  animal  life,  and  relate  that  when  it  it 
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torn  from  the  ground  it  groans,  and  that  this  groan  being  fatal  to  the  per- 
son who  attempts  the  videnoe,  the  practice  of  those  who  gather  them  is  to 
tie  one  end  of  a  string  to  the  plant,  and  the  other  to  a  dog,  upon  whom  the 
fatal  groan  discharges  its  malignity. 

Page  44,  line  26.  As  leaue  fast  enuy.]  The  three  other  editions  read, ''  as 
kane  facde  enuy." 

Page  44,  line  29.  My  haire  be  fixt  on  end.]  So  the  modem  editors 
write, but  the  folios  of  the  amended  play  read,  ''Mine  haire  be  fixt  an 
end.*' 

Page  44,  line  32.  Poison  be  their  drinke.]  Steevens  has  remarked  that 
part  of  this  speech  has  been  copied  by  Lee  in  his  tragedy  of  Cmsar  Borgia, 
4to.  Lond.  1680.  As  Stee?ens  has  not  given  the  passage  to  which  he  re- 
fers, it  may  be  as  well  to  insert  it  here : 

''  MaeK.  Nay,  since  you  urge  me,  sir,  my  heart  will  break 
Unless  I  eurse  'em !    Poyson  be  their  drink. 
Borg.  Grail,  gall  and  wormwood  1    Hemlock  I  hemlock !  quench  'em. 
Mack.  Their  sweetest  shade  a  dell  of  duskish  adders. 
Borg,  Their  fairest  prospect, fields  of  basilisks; 
Their  softest  touch,  as  smart  as  viper's  teeth. 
Mack,  Their  musick  horrid  as  the  hiss  of  dragons. 
All  the  foul  terrours  of  dark-eeated  heU. 
Borg,  No  more ;  thou  art  one  piece  with  me  thyself : 
And  now  I  take  a  pride  in  my  revenge." 
Page  44,  line  33.  Gall  worse  then  gall,  the  daintiest  thing  they  taste.] 
The  amended  play  reads,  **  the  daintiest  thai  they  taste,"  and  Theobald 
wishes  to  read,  *'  the  dainties  that,"  or  *'  the  daintiest  meat,"  because  there 
is  a  substantive  subjoined  to  every  epithet  in  the  verses  that  follow.    See 
Nidiob'  lUuitratims  of  the  Literary  Hiitory  of  the  Eighteenth  Century , 
voL  iL  p.  439,  where  will  be  found  a  letter  from  Theobald  to  Warburton, 
suggesting  the  above  readings.    But  surely,  if  any  alteration  is  necessary, 
it  would  be  safer  to  return  to  the  reading  of  the  old  edition. 

Page  45,  line  14.  Irish.]    i.  e.  Iris.    See  the  amended  play,  act  Hi.  sc.  2, 

and  Malone's  Shakespeare  by  Boswell,  vol.  xviij.  p.  275.    The  edition  of 

1619  corrects  ''shall,"  which  occurs  in  the  same  line,  to  "  shalt." 

Page  45,  line  30.  Sometime.]   The  edition  of  1619  reads, "  sometimes." 

Page  46,  line  8.  In  thy  lap.]   This  line  forms  part  of  the  previous  one  in 

the  edition  of  1619. 

Page  46,  line  9.  Here  could  I,  could  I.]    This  repetition  does  not  occur 
in  the  edition  of  1619. 

Page  46,  line  12.  From  thy  sight.]    The  edition  of  1619  reads,  "  from 
my  sight,"  which  is  clearly  an  error. 
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Page  46.  line  31,  Enler  King  and  Salsbury  J  Tlus  stage  direct  iuii  i*  a. 
fuUows  in  the  amenderl  play  :  ■■  Enter  the  King,  Salisbury,  and  Warnick, 
to  Hie  Canlitial!  in  bed." 

Page  4G.  line  34.  Oh  deatti,  if  thou  wiit  let  me  liue.]  This  wa«  probably 
iiiggesled  by  the  following  account  in  Hali's  Chronicle :  "  During  these 
doyiigea,  Henry  Bpauffbrd,  bysbnp  of  Wynchesler,  and  called  the  ryohe 
Cardynall,  departni  out  of  tlii*  worlde,  and  was  buried  at  Wyncherter. 
This  man  wa>  tonne  to  Jhon  of  Gaunte,  duke  of  Laocasler,  distended 
on  an  honorable  tignage,  bnt  borne  in  Basic,  more  Doble  of  bloud,  then 
notable  in  leamyng,  haiit  in  stomacke,  and  hygli  in  countenauiice,  rjelie 
aboiie  meanure  of  all  men,  and  lo  fewe  liberal,  disdaynfull  to  his  fcynoei 
and  dreadfull  to  his  lovers,  preferrynge  niouey  before  freodihippe,  many 
thiuges  begynning,  and  nothing perfourmyng.  llis covetous  iniaetable.knd 
hope  of  long  lyfe,  made  hym  bolhe  lo  forget  God,  bis  prynce,  and  bymselfe 
in  liis  latler  dales :  for  Doctor  Jlion  Baker,  his  pryvie  counsailer,  and  hya 
chapellayn,  wrote  that  he  lyeng  on  bis  death  bed,  Miid  these  wordw :  Why 
should  I  dye,  having  so  much  ryches,  if  the  whole  realme  would  tvie  my 
tyfe,  I  am  able  either  by  poUirie  to  get  it,  or  by  ryches  to  bye  it.  Fye,  wyll 
not  death  be  liyered,  nor  will  money  do  nothyngt  Wheu  my  nephew  of 
Bedford  died,  I  tliou':bt  my«eire  halfe  up  the  wliele,  but  when  I  sawe  myne 
other  nephew  of  Gloucester  discea^ed,  then  1  thought  myself  able  to  be 
eqnale  with  Linges,  and  so  lltaught  to  eocrease  my  treasure  in  hoope  to 
have  tvorne  a  tryple  croune.  But  I  se  nowe  tbe  worlde  fayleth  me,  aiid  to 
I  am  deceyved,  piajing  you  all  tu  pray  for  me."  i 

Puge  4G,  line  34.  But  one  whole  yenre.]  This  is  altered  in  tbe  amended  | 
play  lo  "and  feel  no  pain."  Theobald  thinks  tbe  old  edition  supplies  the 
best  reading,  as  the  Cardinal  here  labours  more  under  the  dreadful  appre- 
hensions in  bis  mind  of  the  result  of  approaching  death  than  bodily  pain. 
King  Henry  adds  immediately  afterwards,  "  bow  he  is  troubled,"  aoil 
wishes  him  to  remember  his  Redeemer. 

Page  47,  line  4.  Remember  ClirisI  must  sane  Ihy  soule.]  The  two  edi- 
tions of  lUOO  read :— 

"  Lord  Caritiuall,  remember  Christ  must  haue  thy  soule." 

Page  47,  tine  7-  Can  1  mukc  men  tiue  whether  they  will  or  aoi]    So  ia  I 
King  John,  act  iv,,  sc.  2: — 

"  We  cannot  hold  mortality's  vtrong  htind." 
and  again  :— 

"  Wily  do  ynu  bend  such  solemn  brows  on  me  I 
Think  yon  1  bear  the  shears  of  destiny  f 
Have  I  commaDdmeut  on  the  pidK  of  life  I" 
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Page  47,  line  8.  Go  fetch  rae  the  strong  poison.]    The  word  "  strong' 
is  omitted  in  the  edition  of  1619. 

Page  47,  line  17.  Hold  vp  thy  hand  and  make  some  signe  to  vs.]    So  in 
the  old  King  John,  1591,  the  legate  says  to  the  dying  sovereign  • — 
''  Lift  up  thy  hand,  that  we  may  witnesse  here. 
Thou  diedst  the  servant  of  our  Saviour  Christ : — 
Now  joy  betide  thy  soule  !*' 

Page  47,  line  25.  His  funerals  be  performde  ]  The  word  <'  be"  is  omitted 
in  the  edition  of  1619. 

Page  47,  line  27-  Alarmes.]  Tliis  word^  so  frequently  occurring  in  old 
stage  directions^  and,  having  two  distinct  meanings^  is  frequently  misinter* 
preted  by  the  general  reader.  Perhaps  the  following  is  as  good  an  expla- 
nation of  the  word  as  could  be  given.  '*  Classicum,  a  trumpet  for  the  warres^ 
a  sound  or  peale  of  trumpets  or  belles  to  call  men  together  or  to  goto  warre, 
alarme." — Rider's  Leitin  Dictionarie,  4io.,Jjond.  1640. 

Page  47,  line  28.  The  Captaine  of  the  ship.]  In  the  amended  play  we 
have  *'  Lieutenant "  throughout  the  scene.  Modern  editors  return  to  the 
old  edition. 

Page  47,  line  31.  Water  Whickmore.]  In  the  two  editions  of  1600  his 
name  is  spelt  **  Walter  Whickemore." 

Page  48,  line  4.  And  let  them  paie  their  ransomes.]  The  edition  of 
1619  reads,  "ransome." 

Page  48,  line  6.  What  doest  feare  me.]  The  two  editions  of  1600  read, 
"  what  doest  thou  feare  me."  This  appears  to  be  a  necessary  addition, 
although  the  edition  of  1610  follows  our  text. 

Page  48,  line  10.  That  by  Water  I  should  die.]  So,  in  Queen  Margaret's 
letter  to  the  duke,  by  Drayton,  we  have — 

''  I  pray  thee,  Poole,  have  care  how  thou  dost  pass. 
Never  the  sea  yet  half  so  dangerous  was. 
And  one  foretold  by  uater  thou  should'st  die. 
Ah  I  foul  befall  that  foul  tongue's  prophecy !" 

See  Malone's  Shakespeare,  by  Boswell,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  283.  This  pro- 
phecy and  its  accomplishment  are  differently  stated.  The  note  upon  these 
lines  is:  '^  The  witch  of  Eye  receiv'd  answer  from  her  spirit,  that  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk  should  take  heed  of  water"  The  two  editions  of  1600  print 
Waller  instead  of  water,  and  it  is  probably  one  of  those  that  Mr.  Collier 
refers  to  in  his  edition  of  Shakespeare,  vol.  v.,  p.  181. 

Page  48,  line  15.  I  am  the  man  must  bring  tbee  to  thy  death.]  This 
scene  is  thus  related  in  Hall's  Chronicle :  '*  But  fortune  wold  not  that  this 
flagitious  person  shoulde  so  escape;  for  when  he  shipped  in  Suffblke,  eu- 
teudynge  to  be  transported  into  Fraunce,  he  was  encontered  with  a  shippe 
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of  wnrre  apperteinyug  to  the  duke  of  Excester,  the  GoDstabte  of  the  Towre 
of  Loudon,  called  (he  Nicholas  of  llie  Towre.  The  capila^ne  of  the  same 
barke  with  small  fight  entered  into  the  duke's  shyppe,  and  perceyviog  his 
person  present,  brought  hym  lo  Dover  Rode,  and  ihere  on  the  one  syde  of 
acocke  bote,  caused  his  head  to  be  stryken  of,  and  left  his  body  with  the 
heade  upon  the  sandes  of  Dover,  which  corse  was  there  founde  by  a  chape- 
layoe  of  his,  and  conveyed  to  Wyngfelde  College  io  Suffolke,  and  there 
buried.  This  eude  had  William  de  la  Pole,  first  duke  of  Suflbike,  as  men 
iudge,  by  God's  punysbment ;  for  above  all  thinges  be  was  noted  tu  be  the 
very  organ,  engine,  and  divisor  of  the  destruction  of  Humfrey  the  good 
duke  of  Gloucester,  and  so  the  bioudde  of  the  innocente  man  wai  with  bis 
dolorous  death  recompeuied  and  punished."  See  Holinshed's  Chronicle, 
p.  632,  and  Grafton's  Chrotiide,  p.  610. 

Page  48,  line  31.  lone  sometime  went  disguisde,  and  why  not  1.]  Tliia 
line  is  omitted  in  the  folio  editions  of  the  amended  play,  though  completely 
necessary  to  the  sense  of  what  follows. 

Page  48,  line  33,  Base  ladie  groome.]  A  groom  who  attendi  upon  infe- 
rior horses.     Here,  a  term  of  reproach.     See  Henry  Vlll.,  act  iii.,  «c.  2, 

Page  48,  line  34.  The  honourable  blood  of  I,ancaster.]  Blakeway  laya 
that  this  is  a  mistake,  and  that  Suffolk's  great  grandfather  was  a  mercbaut 
at  Hull.  But  we  learn  from  Hall  that  Suffolk  assumed  a  good  ancettry, 
and  therefore  this  line  was  a  nalurnl  ebullition  of  his  vanity. 

Page  49,  line  7-  Yes  PouU.]  This  and  the  next  line  are  omitted  in  the 
folio  editions  of  the  amended  play,  but  are  introduced  by  modem  editor* 
as  necessary  lo  the  sense. 

Page  49,  line  12.  Queene.)  This  word  is  placed  al  the  end  of  the  pre- 
ceding line  in  the  two  editions  of  1600. 

Page  49,  line  16.  Abradas,  the  great  Maiadonian  Pyrate.]  lu  the 
amended  play,  we  hav^— 

"  Small  things  make  base  men  proud ;  this  villain  here, 
Being  captain  of  ,i  pinnace,  threatens  more 
Than  Bargulus  the  strong  lllyrinn  pirate." 
Bargulus,  or  BopflvXXit,  as  Plutarch  writes  it  in  the  life  of  Pyrrhus,  it  tneu- 
tioned  by  Cicero,  Bargulus  lllyrita  lalro.     The  change  was  perhaps  made 
for  the  soke  of  the  meire,  "  MacedoniBu"  not  well  suiting  the  u en 
lion  of  Siiflblk's  speech.      Greene,  in  Penelope's   ft'eb,   1568, 
"  Abradas,  the  greut  Macedonian  piral,"  who  "  thought  euery  one  had  ; 
letter  of  marl  that  bare  siiyle*  in  the  ocean."     See  Malone's  SAalieipeart 
by  Bostvell,ToI.  x*iii.,p. '269.    The  second  folio  reads,  "  threats  instead 
of  "  Ihreateni." 

Page  49,  line  18.  Addei.]    Probably  «addc,' 
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Page  4Q,  line  22.  Hast  not  thou  kist  thy  hand.]  The  two  editions  of  1600 
ready  *'  Hast  not  thou  kist  thine  hand." 

Page  50,  line  23.  Twas  neuer  merry  world  with  vs.]  A  proverbial  ex- 
pression. "  Then  stept  forth  the  Duke  of  Suffolke  from  the  King,  and 
spake  with  a  hault  countenance  these  words :  It  was  never  merry  in  Eng- 
land, quoth  hee,  while  we  had  any  Cardinals  among  us."  Stowe's  Chroni' 
cle,  by  Howes,  fol.  1631,  p.  546.  See  Malone's  Shakespeare,  by  Boswell, 
vol.  xviii.,  p.  294.  The  reading  of  the  amended  play  renders  this  quotation 
still  more  apposite. 

Page  50,  line  23.  Since  these  gentle  men  came  vp.]  The  word  "  these" 
b  judiciously  omitted  in  the  amended  play. 

Page  50,  line  27.  More.]    The  edition  of  1619  reads, ''  else." 

Page  50,  line  33.  All  be.]    The  edition  of  1619  reads,  '"heal." 

Page  51,  line  7<  h  lohn  Cade,  so  named  for  my  valiancie.]  This  passage 
is  very  obscure,  unless  he  derives  his  name  from  the  Latin  cado,  which  is 
partially  confirmed  by  the  amended  play,  where  he  says,  ''  our  enemies 
shall /otf  before  us."    It  would  appear  that  something  is  omitted. 

Page  51,  line  8.  A  Cade  of  Sprats.]  A  measureless  than  a  barrel.  The 
quantity  a  cade  should  contain  is  ascertained  by  Malone  by  the  following 
extract  from  the  accounts  of  the  celeress  of  the  abbey  of  Berking :  **  Memo* 
randum  that  a  barrel  of  herryng  shold  contene  a  thousand  herryngs,  and  a 
cade  of  herryng  six  hundreth,  six  score  to  the  hundreth."  Nash,  in  his 
Praise  of  the  Red  Herring,  1599,  says,  ''  the  rebel  Jacke  Cade  was 
the  first  that  devised  to  put  redde  herrings  in  cades,  and  from  him  they 
have  their  name."  Nash's  account  was,  perhaps,  borrowed  from  this 
play. 

Page  51,  line  10.  He  was  an  honest  man.]  In  the  edition  of  1619  and 
the  amended  play,  this  speech  is  given  to  Dick  Butcher. 

Page  51,  line  11.  My  mother  came  of  the  Erases.]  The  edition  of  1619 
reads, 

"  My  mother  was  come  of  the  Lacies," 

Page  51,  line  12.  She  was  a  Pedlejrs  daughter.]  In  the  edition  of  1619 
this  speech  is  given  to  Nicke. 

Page  51,  line  14.  Furd  packe.]  A  wallet  or  knapsack  of  skin  with  the 
hair  outward.    See  Malone's  Shakespeare  by  Boswell,  vol.  xviii.  p.  296. 

Page  51,  line  17<  Therefore  I  am  honourably  borne.]  Tlie  two  editions 
of  1600  read,  '*  Therefore  I  am  honorable  borne."  Thus  in  the  Third 
Part  of  Henry  F/..edit.  1623,  p.  160,  we  have, 

"  Widow,  goe  you  along :  Lords,  vse  her  honourable." 
This  word  '^  honourable  "  is  altered  to  **  honourably  "  in  the  second  edition 
of  that  play. 
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Page  51,  line  18.  I  for  the  field.]  The  word ''  for"  is  omitted  in  the  edi- 
tioD  of  1619  and  in  the  amended  play. 

Pa^e  51,  line  19.  For  his  father.]  The  edition  of  1619  reads^  "  because 
his  father." 

Page  51,  line  24.  His  coate  is  of  proofe.]  Perhaps  an  exit  ought  to  be 
marked  here,  as  Will  so  soon  afterwards  enters  '*  with  the  Clarke  of  Chat- 
tam." 

Page  51,  line  30.  The  three  hoopt  pot  shall  haue  ten  hoopes.]  The  old 
drinking-pots,  being  of  wood,  were  bound  together,  as  barrels  are,  with 
hoops,  whence  they  were  called  hoops ;  and  in  The  GuVs  Hom^Booke, 
1609,  they  are  mentioned  among  other  drinking-measures.  See  also  Nash's 
Pierce  Penilesse,  1592,  ed.  Collier,  p.  103.  Cade,  says  Douce,  promises 
that  every  can  which  now  had  three  hoops  shall  be  increased  in  size  so  as 
to  require  ten. 

Page  51,  line  32.  And  if  I  be  king.]  The  edition  of  1619  leaves  out  the 
word  *'  and,"  and  the  two  editions  of  1600  read,  ''And  if  be  the  king." 

Page  52,  line  3.  But  such  as  comes.]  The  edition  of  1619  reads, ''  But 
such  as  come.'' 

Page  52,  line  4.  We  shall  haue  sore  lawes  then.]  Stephano  makes  a 
similar  pun  in  the  Tempest,  act.  v.  sc.  1. 

Page  52,  line  8.  The  Clarke  of  Cliattam.]  Ritson  supposes  him  to  have 
been  Thomas  Bayly,  a  necromancer  at  Whitechapel,  and  formerly  a  bosom 
friend  of  Cade.  See  ^.  Wycesire,  p.  471.  But  Douce  considers  the  cha- 
racter to  have  been  invented  by  the  writer  of  the  play,  and  there  certainly 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  evidence  in  favour  of  Ritson *s  conjecture. 

Page  52,  line  14.  Sonnes,]  A  misprint  for  "  sounes."  It  is  corrected 
in  the  later  impressions. 

Page  52,  line  1?.  I  can  tell  you.]  The  edition  of  1619  reads,  "  I  tell 
ye." 

Page  52,  line  18.  For  they  vse  to  write  that  oth  top  of  letters.]  Of  let- 
ters missive,  and  public  acts.  In  the  Famous  Victories,  the  Archbishop  of 
Bruges  says  to  King  Henry  : 

*'  I  beseech  your  grace  to  deliver  mee  your  safe 
Conduct,  under  your  broade  scale  Emanuel^ 
The  edition  of  1619  reads,  "  ore  the  top  of  letters,"  and,  in  the  previous 
line,  *'  I  tell  ye,"  instead  of  "  1  can  tell  you." 

Page  52,  line  19.  And  what  do  you  vse.]  The  edition  of  1619  reads, 
"  What  do  ye  vse." 

Page  62,  line  22.  Nay,  true  sir.]  The  edition  of  1619  reads, "  Nay, 
truly  sir." 

Page  52,  line  24.  Oh  lies  confcst.]    The  edition  of  1619  has  this  speech 
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as  follows :  ''  Oh  he  has  confest^  go  hang  him  with  his  pen  and  iukehorne 
about  his  necke." 

Page  53^  line  4.  He  knights  Dicke  Butcher.]  The  edition  of  1619  reads^ 
*'  He  knights  him/'  and  places  this  direction  at  the  end  of  the  next  line. 

Page  53^  line  6.  Now  sound  vp  the  Drumme.]  This  forms  part  of  Cade's 
speech  in  the  edition  of  1619. 

Page  53,  line  9.  I  passe  not  a  pinne.]  An  idiomatic  phrase  of  the  time 
for  1  care  not^  or,  I  pay  them  no  regard.  **  I  care  not  a  pin  for  you,"  is  a 
common  expression  at  the  present  day. 

Page  53,  line  15.  His  father  was  but  a  Brick-laier.]  The  word  **  but " 
is  omitted  in  the  edition  of  1619. 

Page  53,  line  16.  Well,  and  Adam  was  a  Gardner.]  The  word  ''and  " 
is  omitte^i  in  the  two  editions  of  1600. 

Page  53,  line  29.  And  that  was  my  father.]  The  word  ''that"  is 
omitted  in  the  two  editions  of  1600. 

Page  53,  line  31.  I  know  twas  true.]  The  edition  of  1619  reads,  "I 
know  was  true,''  which  Mr.  Knight  has  corrected  to  '*  1  know  'tis  true." 

Page  53,  line  33.  To  testifie.]  The  edition  of  1619  reads  "  to  testifye  it." 

Page  54,  line  1.  In  whose  time  boyes  plaide  at  spanne-counter  with 
Frenche  Crownes.]  The  amended  play  reads, "  in  whose  time  boys  went 
to  span-counter  for  French  crowns."  The  commentators  do  not  give  any 
note  on  the  game  of  span-counter,  which  Strutt  and  Nares  suppose  to  have 
been  thus  played :  one  throws  a  counter,  or  piece  of  money,  which  the  other 
wins  if  he  can  throw  another  so  as  to  hit  it,  or  lie  within  a  span  of  it.  It  is 
alluded  to  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

"  And  what  I  now  pull  shall  no  more  afflict  me. 
Than  if  I  play'd  at  span-counter." 
Tit,  Simon  Forman,  and  his  companion  and  "  bedfellowe,"  Henry  Gird, 
used  to  play  at  this  game  about  1570,  as  we  learn  from  his  diary  in  MS. 
Ashm.  208 ;  but  this  curious  document  does  not  give  us  any  information 
relative  to  the  manner  in  which  the  game  was  played.  A  few  leaves  on- 
wards, in  the  same  volume,  Forman  gives  us  the  following  account,  which 
is  so  good  an  illustration  of  the  fact  of  deer- stealing  being  a  fashionable 
amusement  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  that  1  cannot  resist  the  temptation 
of  inserting  it  here,  especially,  too,  as  it  also  affords  an  example  of  the  an- 
cient method  of  styling  members  of  the  university  by  the  title  of  "  sir," 
already  alluded  to.  Forman  is  speaking  of  his  college  life  when  he  tells 
us :  "  Nowe  ther  were  too  Bachelors  of  Arte  that  were  too  of  his  shife 
benefactors :  the  one  of  them  was  Sir  Tbornbury,  that  after  wasbishope  of 
Limerike,  and  he  was  of  Magdalen  College ;  the  other  was  Sir  Pinckney, 
his  cossine  of  St.  Mary  Halle.    Thes  too  lovyd  hym  [Forman]  nying  welle. 
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auiJ  mi]  uy  lymes  wold  make  Simon  la  goo  forlli  tho  Loes  the  keper  of  Shot- 
lofer  for  his  liouadea  to  goe  on  huii tinge  from  moniiDge  to  nigUte,aDd  tUej 
never  studied  nor  gave  themselves  to  their  Uockes,  but  to  goe  to  seniles  of 
defence,  to  the  dauncitig  scolles,  lo  ileall  dear  and  conyes,  and  to  hunte 
the  liare  and  lo  woinge  of  neoches ;  to  goe  to  Doctor  Lawreuoe  of  Cowly, 
for  he  had  loo  fuir  daughters,  Besse  and  Martha.  Sir  Thornbury  he  woed 
Besse  ;  and  Sir  Pinckney  be  woed  Martha,  and  in  the  end  he  married  her ; 
but  Thonibury  he  deceyved  Besse  as  the  mayor's  daugliter  of  Bracly,  of 
which  Ephues  writes,  deceyved  him.  But  Iher  was  their  ordinary  hauut 
alwaies,  and  thelbere  muste  Syraou  rone  with  the  boltell  and  the  bage  erly 
unil  late."  Thus  if  a.  bishop  could  steal  deer  when  he  was  at  college, 
surely  Shakespeare  could  do  so  in  his  early  career  without  his  respectability 
being  impeached  by  bis  editors,  a  sport  then  attended  with  as  little  loss  of 
reputation  as  ilealing  knockers  would  be  at  the  present  day. 

Page  G4,  line  9.  England  hath  bene  maimde.]     The  amended  play  rrads, 
"roain'd,"  so  that  this  may  he  a  pun  on  the  word  "  Mayoe,"  in  the  previ- 
ous line.     Daniel  has  a  ainiiUr  conceit  ii 
"  Anjou  and  Maine,  the  mi 

Page  G4,  line  10.  But  that  my  puiss 
read,  "but  that  the  puissance." 

Page  54,  line  31.  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford  and  his  brother  is  slaine.]  "A 
detachment  was  made  against  Jack  Cade  under  the  command  of  Sir  Hum- 
phry andSirWjUiamSlafford,  to  oppose  those  of  Cade's  men  that  remained 
in  a  body,  imagining  that  most  of  tliem  were  retired  to  their  several  dwell- 
ings: but  Cade  having  placed  his  troops  in  ambuscade  in  the  woods  abxit 
Sevenoke,  the  forces  commanded  by  the  SlalTords  were  surrounded,  and  moat 
of  them  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  the  two  brothers  who  commanded 
them  being  killed  on  the  spot." — Hoiinshed's  Chroniele,  Henry  VI.,  p.  364, 
Tlie  edilionof  1619  reads,  "where  Sir  HumfreySlaflbrd  and  his  brother  are 
both  slaine." 

Page  55,  line  3.  Thou.]    The  editbn  of  1619  reads,  "and  tboii." 

Page  55,  line  5.  For  to  morrow,]    The  edition  of  1619  reads,  "  and  u» 


n  his  Ciurt  Wars,  1595: 
1)  that  foul  appears." 
nee.)    The  two  editions  of  I 


Page  55,  line  15.  Reade.]  This  stage  direction  is  omitted  in  the  editiog 
of  1619. 

Page  55,  line  15.  One.]    Perha|rt  "  once." 

Page  55,  line  20.  1  feare  my  loue]  Malone  prefers  this  reading  to  the 
"  I  fear  me,  lore"  of  the  folio  editions  of  the  amended  play.  The  differenca 
is  one  which  might  eanly  occur  in  printing. 

Page  55.  line  21.  Thou  wouidsl  not  hauc  mournde]  The  second  folio 
reads,  "  Tliou  wuutd'sl  not  half  have  iDourn'd." 
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Page  55,  line  31 .  Flie  my  Lord,  and  poste  to  KiUingworth.]  '""The  king 
and  court  were  so  terrified  at  the  approach  of  theie  rebels  to  Blackheath, 
that  they  retired  to  Kenelworth  Castle  in  Warwickshire." — ^Holinshed's 
Chronicle,  p.  964.  Killingworth  is  the  old  name  for  Kenilworth,  and  Sir 
William  Blackstone  says  it  was  the  common  pronunciation  in  his  time.  In 
Laneham's  letter,  we  find  ''the  castle  hath  name  of  Kyllelingworth ;  but 
of  truth,  grounded  upon  faythfull  story,  Kenelwoorth." 

Page  56,  line  9.  Enter  three  or  foure  Citizens  below.]  This  necessary 
stage  direction  is  entirely  omitted  in  the  edition  of  1619. 

Page  56,  line  21.  But  get  you  to  Smythfield.]  The  second  folio  reads, 
''  But  get  you  into  Smithfield." 

Page  56,  line  22.  I  will.]  These  words  are  transposed  in  the  edition  of 
1619. 

Page  56,  line  31.  And  now  hence  forward.]  This  and  the  next  line  are 
thus  given  in  the  two  editions  of  1600 : — 

''And  now  henceforth,  it  shall  be  treason 
For  any  that  calls  me  otherwise  then." 
The  amended  play  agrees  with  our  text. 

Page  57,  line  4.  My  Lords.]    The  edition  of  1619  reads, "  My  lord." 

Page  57,  line  7*  Set  London  Bridge  a  fire.]  The  two  editions  of  1600 
read, "  set  London  Bridge  on  fire."  At  that  time  the  bridge  was  made  of 
wood. 

Page  57,  line  10.  Then  Mathew  Gofie  is  slaine.]  This  of  course  means 
in  the  course  of  the  scene,  and  not  necessarily  before  the  arrival  of  Cade  and 
his  followers.  He  is  described  by  Holinshed,  p.  635,  as  "  a  man  of  great 
wit  and  much  experience  in  feats  of  chivalrie,  the  which  in  continuall  warres 
had  spent  his  time  in  serving  of  the  king  and  bis  father." 

Page  57,  line  13.  Go  some  and  pull  down  the  Sauoy.]  The  word  "  some" 
is  omitted  in  the  edition  of  1619.  According  to  Ritson,  this  trouble  had 
been  saved  Cade's  reformers  by  his  predecessor,  Wat  Tyler,  and  was  not 
rebuilt  till  the  time  of  Henry  VII. 

Page  57,  line  15.  Innes  of  the  Court.]  The  word  "the"  is  omitted  in 
the  editicm  of  1619. 

Page  57,  line  19.  Bume  all  the  Records.]  Reed  says  that  a  similar  pro- 
posal was  actually  made  in  parliament  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth. 
But  the  objects  were  different.  In  that  instance  it  was  to  settle  the  nation 
on  a  new  foundation,  whereas  all  Dicke  appears  to  desire  is  the  destruction 
of  every  thing  connected  with  education  and  learning. 

Page  57,  line  22.  Henceforward  all  things.]  The  edition  of  1600,  printed 
by  W.  W.,  reads,  "  al  thing." 
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Page  57>  line  26.  Should  parchment.]  These  words  are  transposed  ia 
the  edition  of  1619.  This  speech  occurs  in  act  h.,  so.  2,  of  the  amended 
play.    Here  it  is  act  iv.^  sc.  7- 

Page  57>  line  31.  1  was  neuer  mine  owne  man  since.]  The  secoDd  folio 
reads,  "  my"  for  "  mine." 

Page  57>  line  34.  Marry  he  that  will.]  This  speech  b  printed  as  prose 
in  the  edition  of  1619. 

Page  58,  line  1.  Go  with  me,  and.]  These  words  are  omitted  in  the 
edition  of  1619. 

Page  58,  line  7.  Thou  Say,  thou  George,  thou  buckrum  lord.]  Cade  here 
makes  a  pun  on  the  word  "  say,"  which  is  explained  by  Minsheu  to  be  a 
kind  of  woollen  stuff.    Spenser  uses  the  word — 

"  All  in  a  kirtle  of  discoloured  say 
He  clothed  was." 
There  seems  also  to  be  a  play  on  the  word  George  and  serge,  as  it  is  spelt 
in  the  amended  drama. 

Page  58,  line  14.  The  Kings  Crowne  and  dignitie.]  '' Against  the  peace 
of  the  said  lord  the  king,  his  crown,  and  dignity,"  was  the  regular  language 
of  indictments. 

Page  58,  line  16.  Reades.]    Perhaps  "  reade." 

Page  58, line  17-  Talkes]    Probably  "  talke." 

Page  58,  line  19.  And  besides  all  that.]  The  edition  of  1619  reads, 
"  And  besides  all  this." 

Page  58,  line  20.  lustises  of  peace.]  The  edition  of  1619  reads,  "  lus- 
tices  of  the  peace." 

Page  58,  line  24.  Thou  ridest  on  a  footcloth  doest  thou  not.]  This  pas- 
sage, though  completely  uecessar)'  for  the  sense,  is  entirely  omitted  in  the 
edition  of  1619  and  by  Mr.  Knight.  This  shows  the  value  of  the  old  copies. 
The  first  folio  reads,  "in  a  footcloth,"  but  the  edition  of  1632  restores  the 
old  reading.  A  foot-cloth  was  a  kind  of  housing  which  covered  the  body  of 
the  horse,  and  almost  reached  the  ground.  It  was  sometimes  made  of  velvet, 
and  bordered  with  gold  lace.  Bullejme,  in  his  Dialogue,  1574,  says :  '*  He 
gave  me  my  mule  also  with  a  velvet  footcloth."  See  Richard  IIL,  act  iii., 
sc.  4 ;  and  2  Henry  VL,  act  iv.,  sc.  1. 

Page  58,  line  31.  Nothing  but  bona  terra.']  The  edition  of  1600,  printed 
by  W.  W, reads, " Nothing  but  terra  bona" 

Page  59,  line  3.  Termde  it  the  ciuel'st  place  of  all  this  land.]  So  all  the 
editions.     Tlie  amended  play  reads — 

**  Kent,  in  the  Commentaries  Caesar  writ. 
Is  termed  the  civell'st  place  of  all  this  isle ; 
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Sweet  is  the  country^  because  full  of  riches. 

The  people  liberal,  valiaut,  active,  wealthy. 

Which  makes  me  hope  thou  art  not  void  of  pity." 
The  first  folio  reads,  "  you  are."    I  have  printed  from  the  second  edition  of 
1632.    The  passage,  as  given  in  our  text,  cannot  be  correct ;  but  Mr. 
Knight  reads, 

**  Term'd  is  the  civellest  place  of  all  this  land." 
I  would  rather  read, "  is  term'd,"  the  line  running  so  much  better,  and 
transpositions  frequently  occur  in  these  old  copies.  The  passage  in  Caesar 
which  is  referred  to  is  as  follows :  ''Ex  his  omnibus  longe  sunt  humanissimi 
qui  Cantium  incolunt" — Comment  de  bello  Gallico,  v.  14.  The  passage  is 
thus  translated  by  Arthur  Golding,  1565 :  "  Of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this 
isle,  the  civilesi  are  the  Kentisfolke,"  a  sentence  which  occurs  nearly  word 
for  word  in  Lyly's  Euphues  and  his  England,  1580 :  ''  Of  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  isle  the  Kentish-men  are  the  civilest."  Shakespeare,  or  rather 
the  author  of  the  Contention,  had  probably  seen  this  last-mentioned  book, 
the  passage  I  have  given  being  quoted  by  Malone.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  there  was  an  edition  of  Golding's  translation  published  in  1590,  as 
Mr.  Colher  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  this.  See  his  Shakespeare,  vol.  v« 
p.  198. 
Page  59,  line  5.  I  lo&t  not.]  The  edition  of  1619  reads, ''  nor  lost  I." 
Page  59,  line  7.  It  is  the  palsie  and  not  feare  that  makes  me.]  Peck 
thinks  that  this  speech  originates  in  a  charm  for  an  ague,  which,  however, 
I  suspect  he  has  altered  to  bring  it  nearer  the  present  passage.  Blagrave, 
in  his  Astrological  Practise  of  Physick,  p.  135,  prescribes  a  cure  of  agues 
by  a  certain  writing  which  the  patient  weareth,  as  follows  :  **  When  Jesus 
went  up  to  the  cross  to  be  crucified,  the  Jews  asked  him, saying,  'Art thou 
afraid?  or  hast  thou  the  ague?'  Jesus  answered,  and  said,  '1  am  not 
afraid,  neither  have  I  the  ague.  All  those  which  bear  the  name  of  Jesus 
about  them  shall  not  be  afraid,  nor  yet  have  the  ague.*  Amen,  sweet 
Jesus,  amen,  sweet  Jehovah,  amen."  —  See  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities, 
by  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  ed.  1842,  vol.  iii.  p.  171- 
Page  59,  line  8.  Thou  nodst  thy  head,  as  who  say.]    The  edition  of 

1619  reads, 

"  Nay,  thou  noddst  thy  head  at  vs,  as  who  wouldst  say." 

Page  59,  line  13.  Cut  off  his  head  too.]  "  Cade  ordered  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  to  assemble  in  Guildhall,  in  order  to  sit  in  judgement  upon 
Lord  Say ;  but,  his  lordship  insisting  upon  his  being  tried  by  his  peers. 
Cade  hurried  him  from  the  bar,  and  struck  off  his  head  at  the  Standard  in 
Cheapside.  And  afterwards  meeting  with  Sir  J.  Cromer,  who  had  mar- 
ried Lord  Say's  daughter,  he  cut  off  his  head,  ordering  that  and  Lord  Say's 
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to  be  carried  before  him  oo  ipears." — Holinslied,  p.  364.    See  also  Grey's  I 
Notei  upon  Shakespeare,  vol.  ii.  p.  28.     According  to  Uie  contemporary   [ 
clironides,  it  was  William  Cromer  nhom  Cade  put  to  dealli.     Lord   Say 
and  he  bad  been  prevjoiialy  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  both,  or  at  least  Iho    1 
former,  convicted  of  treaaon  at  Cade's  mock  commisiion  at  Guildhall. 

Page  59,  line  19.  See.]     Read  "  fee." 

Page  S9,  line  22,  In  capitie.]    A  tenure  in  c:a;)ile,    ThU  is  an  equiroque   J 
on  the  preceding  line. 

Page  59,  line  23.  As  free  as  hart  can  thinke,  or  toong  can  tell.]  lIlerB  ] 
are  leveral  ancient  grants  from  our  early  kings  to  their  subjects,  wriltea  ia 
rnde  verse,  and  empowering  Ihem  to  enjoy  Iheir  lands  as  "  free  as  heart 
can  wish  or  tongue  can  tell."  Nearly  (he  precise  words  occur  in  the  Year 
Book  of  Henry  VII.  See  Malone's  Shakespeare  by  Boswell,  vol.  xviii. 
p.  321 .  The  disgusting  custom  of  the  Marchata  Mulierum,  alluded  to  by 
Cade,  is  thus  described  by  Skene,  and  affords  us  a  very  apposite  iltustralioa 
of  the  whole  of  this  speech ;  "  Marchequum  slgniScat  prisca  Sootorum  lin- 
gua: bine  deducts  metaphora  ab  equitando,  Marcheta  mulieiis,  dicitur 
virginalis  pudicitin  prima  violatio  et  delibatio,  qu%,  ab  Eveno  rcge,duminis 


capitalibua  fuit  impie  pern 
nocle;  sed  el  pie  a  Mulcoi 


I 


de  omnibus  novia  nuptis  prima  nuptiarum 
■rtio  sublata  fuit,  et  in  hoc  cnpite  cerlo  vac- 
'  redimitur."  Dairymple,  however,  denies 
,  and  Blackstonc  is  of  ofriuion  ibat  it  Deror 


The  edition  of  1619read»"quBueh.' 
iaioii,  and  the  older  form  of  the  word. 


the  existence  of 

prevailed  in  England. 

Page  59,  line  28.  Squenci 

other  is  still  a  provincial  exf 

Page  60.  line  ?■  Hees,]    The  edition  of  1619  read*,  "  he  is.'' 

Page  60,  line  8.  His.]     The  edition  of  1619  reads  "  ons." 

Page  60,  line  9.  Cut  out.]     The  edition  of  1619  reads,  <'  and  cut  out." 

Page  60,  Ibe  12.  Brane.]     That  in,  "  brain."    The  edition  of   1619 

t«ad9  "  braue." 

Page  60,  line  IS.  And  at  eiiery  lanes  eode  let  them  kissa  togttber.] 

"And  as  it  were  in  a  spite  caused  them  in  every  street  to  kisse  together." 

. — Holinihed,  p.  634.     See  also  Hall's  CAront'c'ei,  S.  a.     Farmer  givea 

other  parallel  passage  from  the  "Mirrour  of  Magistrates."     Hallsayi 

the  great  deleslacion  of  all  the  beholders."     See  Malone's  Shakespeare  by 

Boswell,  vol.  xviii  p.  322. 
Page  60,  line  22.  What  meaiies  this  mutinous  rebellions.]    The  edilioa 

of  1600,  printed  by  W.  W.,  reads, 

"  What  raeanes  this  mutinous  rebellion  V 

while  the  edition  of  1619  reads, 

"  What  meanes  these  mutinous  rebellioai 


I 

"to 

eby 

ilioa  ^H 
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Page  61»  line  2.  To  bend  your  neckes  vnder  tbeir  seruile  yokes.]  The 
edition  of  1600,  printed  by  W.  W.,  reads  *'  vnto"  instead  of  "  vnder." 

Page  61,  line  3.  Straigbtwaies.]  Tbe  edition  of  1619  reads  *'  straigbt 
way." 

Page  61 » line  7.  A  word.]  Tbese  words  are  omitted  in  tbe  edition  of 
1619. 

Page  61,  line  16.  Tbere  want  no  valiancy.]  Tbe  edition  printed  by 
W.  W.  in  1600,  and  that  of  1619,  read  ''  tbere  wants  no  valiancy." 

Page  61,  line  19.  And  flies  away.]  The  edition  of  1619  reads, ''  and 
then  flies  away." 

Page  61,  line  30.  So  must  it  be.]  Tbe  edition  printed  by  W.  W.  io 
1600  reads,  «'so  it  must  be." 

Page  61,  line  32.  And  be  it  as  be  please.]  Tbe  word  ''  it"  is  omitted  in 
the  edition  of  1619,  and  by  Mr.  Knight,  though  it  seems  necessary  in  tbe 
construction  of  tbe  sentence. 

Page  62,  line  13.  By  that  traitors  meanes.]  The  edition  of  1619  reads, 
**  by  these  traitors  meanes." 

Page  63,  line  3.  Eate  yron  like  an  Astridge.]  It  may  be  worth  while  to 
observe  that  tbe  edition  of  1610  reads  **  estridge,"  alluding  of  course  to  tbe 
old  myth  of  ostriches  eating  and  digesting  iron,  concerning  tbe  truth  of 
which  Sir  Thomas  Browne  and  Alexander  Ross  fought  a  battle  some  two 
centuries  ago.  The  word  **  estridge"  occurs  twice  in  Shakespeare,  1  Henry 
IF.,  act  iv.  sc.  1.,  and  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  act  iii.  sc.  ii.,  meaning  a  kind 
of  hawk ;  while  the  early  editions  of  the  amended  play  read  **  ostridge"  in 
the  corresponding  passage  to  this.  This  affords  an  argument  in  favour  of 
tbe  early  composition  of  tbe  old  play,  if  difference  of  orthography  is  ever 
any  argument  in  works  of  Shakespeare's  time. 

Page  63,  line  8.  Into  my  ground.]  The  edition  printed  by  W.  W.  in 
1600  reads,  '*  into  the  ground." 

Page  63,  line  la  Yet  and  I  do  not.]  The  edition  of  1619  reads,  '*  Yet 
if  I  do  not." 

Page  63,  line  14.  As  dead  as  a  doore  nayle.]  This  proverb  is  used  by 
Pistol  in  2  Henry  VI,,  act  v.,  sc.  3.  The  door  nail  was  the  nail,  on  which, 
in  ancient  doors,  the  knocker  strikes.  See  Malone*s  Shakespeare  by  Bos- 
well,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  225. 

Page  63,  line  16.  It  neuer  shall.]    The  edition  of  1619  reads,  *'  it  shall 


never." 


Page  63,  line  16.  Whilst  the  world  doth  stand.]  The  edition  of  1619 
reads, "  whilst  the  world  stands." 

Page  63,  line  20.  He  combat  thee.]  The  edition  of  1619  reads,  '^le 
combat  with  thee." 
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it  hew.]    Tbe  edition  priuled  by  W,  W. 


I 


Page  63,  line  22,  If  thou  doest 
io  IGOO  reads,  "  if  thou  hevcst  not. 

Page  63,  line  23.  I  beseech  God  thou  maist  faL]  The  editioD  of  1619 
reads,  "  1  would  ihou  miglitst  fall,"  while  the  amended  play  hsa,  "  I  be- 
seech Jove."  The  difference  between  the  editions  of  1619  and  1594  was, 
perhaps,  occasioned  by  the  statute  of  3  Jamea  I. ;  but  the  alleralion  in  tbe 
folio  may  have  been  intentional,  and  is  judiciously  restored  by  Mr.  Collier. 

Page  G3,  line  24.  Into  some  smiths  bond.]  The  edition  of  1619  readi, 
"  into  some  imiths  liands." 

Page  63,  line  31.  Was  it  that  raonstroui  Rebell  which  I  haue  slain.] 
Hail  gives  the  follDwiiig  account  of  Cade's  death  :  "  After  a  proclamacion 
made  that  whosoever  could  appreheude  Ihe  f  aied  Jac  Cade  should  hare  for 
his  pain  n  in.  markes,  many  sought  Tor  hym,  hut  Tew  espied  hym,  til  one 
Alexander  Iden,  esquire  of  Kent,  found  hym  in  a  garden,  and  there  in  hys 
defence  manfully  slewe  the  eaitife  CHde,aQd  brought  hts  ded  budylo  Lon- 
don,  whose  bed  was  set  on  London  bridge."  The  edition  of  1619  reads, 
"  was  this  ihat  monstrous  rebel." 

Page  63,  Ihie  35.  Oh,  sword  ile  honour  thee  fur  this.]  The  edilioa 
printed  by  W.  W.  iu  1600  reads,  "  O  sword  I  honor  thee  for  tliis."  Tb« 
edition  of  1619  prints  this  speech  as  verse. 

Page  64,  hue  4.  And  beare  it.]  Tbe  edition  of  1619  read«,  "  and  beaf« 
it  to  the  king,"  these  three  words  having  dropped  out  in  the  Bodleian  copj 
of  our  edition. 

Page  64,  line  9.  Muiesla.]     For  "majeslas." 

Page  64,  line  26.  And  not  farre  hence  Iknow  ihey  cannot  be.]  TheedU 
lion  printed  by  W.VV.  in  160U  omits  the  word  "not;" and  it  will  beat  odc« 
seen  that  this  omission  is  necessary  for  the  tense  of  the  passage,  a.llfaough 
Bgnia  inserted  in  the  edition  of  1619  and  in  Mr.  Knight's.  This  part  of 
York's  speech  is  of  course  spiiken  aside. 

Page  64,  hne  30.  And  beane  proud  Somerset.]  The  same  eipresuon  U 
iiSE'd  by  Buckingham  soon  afterwards.  In  the  amended  play  ttiis  line  i» 
altered,  Ihe  other  remaining  as  it  was. 

Page  64,  line  33,  No  otherwise  but  so.]  The  edition  of  1619  reads, 
"  no  olherwiae  then  lo." 

Page  65,  line  1.  Grant.]     Perhaps,  "  grants." 

Page  65,  line  10.  Come  York,  thou  shalt  go  speake.]  Malone  ibinka 
thai  the  omission  of  this  line  in  the  amended  play  is  an  error,  hut  the  entrance 
of  King  Henry  is  an  accidental  incident,  and  (he  scene  does  not  reqiiin) 
Buckingham's  assumption  of  authority. 

Page  65,  line  23.  Long  hue  Henry  ]  The  edition  of  1619  reads,  "  Long 
line  King  Henry." 
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Page  66,  line  9.  A  tbousaDd  markes  a  yeare  to  maiotaiue  thee.]  The 
editipD  printed  by  W.  W.  in  1600  reads : — 

"  A  thousand  markes  a  yeere  for  to  maintaine  thee." 

Pa^e  66,  hue  13.  I  humbly  thank  your  grace.]  This  speech  is.  rather 
ambiguously  worded,  but  seems  to  imply  Iden's  ready  acceptance  of  Henry's 
bounty.  The  author,  if  this  be  the  case,  must  have  forgotten  Iden's  pre- 
vious commendation  of  a  country  life,  and  his  bw  idea  of  the  value  of  court 
advantages. 

Page  66,  line  14.  Then  I  proue  iust  and  loyall  to  the  King]  The  edition 
printed  by  W.  W.  in  1600  reads  :— 

"  Then  I  prooue  iust  and  loyall  vntomy  king.'' 

Page  66,  line  15.  Enter  the  Queene  with  the  Duke  of  Somerset.]  This 
direction  is  found  in  the  same  place  in  the  folio  editions  of  the  amended  play. 
Modern  editors  place  it  three  lines  lower.  The  original  position  does  not 
involve  any  absurdity,  for  Somerset  must  at  all  events  be  within  sight  of 
the  king,  and  we  have  only  to  suppose  him  just  entering  a  large  room. 

Page  66,  line  34.  My  sonnes  shalbe  my  baile.]  The  second  folio  reads 
the  corresponding  passage  as  follows : — 

"  Sirrah,  call  in  my  sonnes  to  be  my  baile  : 
I  know  ere  they  will  let  me  goe  to  Ward, 
They'l  pawne  their  Swords  for  my  infranchisement ;" 
which  contains  three  variations  from  the  first,  and  all  improvements,  though 
modern  editors  have  only  adopted  two  of  them.    In  the  edition  of  1619  this 
speech  is  erroneously  given  to  the  king. 

Page  67,  line  11.  Do  not  affright  vs.]  The  second  folio  reads, ''  do  not 
affright  me,"  but  York  is  now  speaking  as  a  sovereign. 

Page  67,  line  14.  To  Bedlam  with  him.]  This  is  generally  considered 
an  anachronism,  but  Ritson  quotes  Stowe  to  prove  that  there  was  *'  an  hos- 
pitall  for  distracted  people"  called  St.  Mary's  of  Bethlehem,  as  early  as  the 
thirteenth  century.  See  Survey  of  London,  1598,  p.  127>  and  Maloue's 
Shakespeare,  by  Boswell,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  344. 

Page  67,  Une  17.  Why  doth  not.]  The  edition  printed  by  W.  W.  in  1600 
reads, "  Why  do  not." 

Page  67,  line  20.  Shall  be  his  baile.]  The  edition  printed  by  W.  W.  in 
1600  reads,  **  shall  be  his  suretie,"  an  alteration  which  is  partially  adopted 
in  the  amended  play. 

Page  67,  line  30.  And  at  the  other.]  The  edition  of  1619  reads,  ''and 
at  the  other  doore." 

Page  68,  line  5.  Burgonet.]  A  helmet  See  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
act  i.,  sc.  5. 

Page  68,  line  6.  By  thy  household  badge.]  The  6rst  folio  reads  "  housed" 
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and  the  second  "houie's"  instead  of  "  homehold,"  Tlie  teadiog  in  out  test 
IB  tlie  correct  one.  Tliis  speecli  is  exactly  the  sane  in  the  ameDiled  play 
with  this  exception.     See  Collier's  Skateipeare,  Tol.  v.,  p.  216. 

Fage68,li[ie  7.  AgR.]  Perhaps  "  badge,"  though  the  alteration  doe* 
not  seem  to  be  absolulely  neceasnry. 

Page  6B,  line  16.  And  so  renowmed  soueraigne  lo  Armes.]  The  firrt' 
folio  reads: — 

"  And  so  to  armes  victorious  Father ;" 
while  the  second  folio  has: — 

"  And  so  to  Armes  vicloriou*  noble  Father." 
This  difference  is  not  noticedbyany  of  the  editorsof  Shakespeare,  although 
of  some  importance. 

Page  68,  line  27.  And  breathe  Ihy  last]  This  is  omitted  in  Iheameuded 
play.    The  edition  of  1G19  inelegantly  reads: — 

"So,  lie  thou  there, and  tumble  in  Ihyblood." 

Pa^  68,  line  29.  Then  the  propiiesie  is  come  to  passe.]  "There  died 
under  the  sygne  of  the  Castle,  Edmond  duke  of  Somerset,  wbo  long  before 
was  warned  to  eschew  all  castles,  and  besyde  hym  lay  Uenry  the  Second 
erle  of  North umberlund,  Humfrej  erie  of  Stafford,"  &c. — Hall's  CItrimicif. 

Page  ro,  line  6.  Yorke  kils  Clifford.]  This  is  a  departure  from  the  truth 
of  history ;  but  it  is  very  remarkable  that  a  different  account  should  be  givea 
by  the  author  of  The  True  Tragedie,  if  both  thete  plays  were,  as  is  geue- 
rolly  supposed,  written  by  the  same  hand. 

Page  70,  Une  13.  Where  may  1.]    The  edition  of  1619  reads,  ■'  Wbn« 

Page  70,  line  29-  PighU  with  hitn.]  The  word  "  with  "  is  omitted  in  tb* 
edition  of  1619. 

Page  70,  line  33.  He  trie  my  fortune  better  with  thee  yet.]  The  woi 
"  yet"  is  omitted  in  the  edition  printed  by  W,  W,  in  1600,  but  it  is  found 
the  edition  of  1619. 

Page  71,  line  8-  And  summon  a  Parlament.]  The  edition  of  1619  readly. 
"  And  summon  vp  a  parliament." 

Page  71,  line  II.  And  enter  the  Duke  of  Yorke.]  The  edition  of  1619 
ftdds  "  Edward." 

Page  71.  liae  26.  Sprited.]    The  edition  of  161S  reads,  "  spirited." 

Page  72,  line  5.  By  my  faith.]  The  amended  piny  reads,  "by  my  hand." 

Page  72,  line  7.  Shall  be  etemest.]  This  reading  a  peculiar  to  the  pre* 
sent  edition.  The  other  reads,  "  eiernii'd,"  which  is  also  found  iu  tlM' 
amended  play. 

Page  7%  line  8.  Sound  Drummes  and  Trumpets.]   The  first  folio  of  thvl 
amended  play  reads,  "  Sound  Druoicne  and  Trumpets." 
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The  true  Tragedie  of  Richard   Duke 

of  Yorke,  and  the  good  King 

Henry  the  Sixt. 


Enter  Richard  Duke  of  Yobkk,  The  Earle  of  War- 
wicKE,  The  Duke  of  Norffolke,  Marquis  Montague, 
Edward  Earle  of  MarcKj  Crookeback  Richard,  and 
the  yong  Earle  of  Rutland,  xcith  Drumme  and  Sotd^ 
diersy  with  white  Roses  in  their  hats* 

Warwike.  I  wonder  how  the  king  escapt  our  hands. 

Yorke.  Whilst  we  pursude  the  horsemen  of  the  North, 
He  slilie  stole  awaie  and  left  his  men  : 
Whereat  the  great  Lord  of  Northumberland, 
Whose  warlike  eares  could  neuer  brooke  retrait, 
Chargde  our  maine  battels  front,  and  therewith  him 
Lord  Stafford  and  Lord  Clifford  all  abrest 
Brake  in  and  were  by  the  hands  of  common  Souldiers 
slain. 

Edw.  Lord  Staffords  father  Duke  of  Buckhingham, 
Is  either  slaine  or  wounded  dangerouslie, 
I  cleft  his  Beuer  with  a  downe  right  blow  : 
Father  that  this  is  true  behold  his  bloud. 

Mont.  And  brother  heeres  the  Earle  of  Wiltshires 
Bloud,  whom  I  encountred  as  the  battailes  ioind. 
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Rich.    Speake  thou   for   me  and   tell  them   what 
did. 

York.  What  is  your  grace  dead  my  L.  of  Summerset  ? 

Norf.  Such  hope  haue  all  the  line  of  John  of  Gawnt. 

Rich.  Thus  doe  I  hope  to  shape  king  Henries  head. 

ffar.  And  so  do  I  victorious  prince  of  Yorke, 
Before  I  see  thee  seated  in  that  throne 
Which  now  the  house  of  Lancaster  vsurpes, 
I  vow  by  heauens  these  eies  shal  neuer  close. 
This  is  the  pallace  of  tliat  fearefull  king. 
And  that  the  regall  chaire?  Possesse  it  Yorke  : 
For  this  is  thine  and  not  king  Henries  heires. 

York  Assist  me  then  sweet  Warwike,  and  I  wil : 
For  hither  are  we  broken  in  by  force. 

Nor/.   Weele  all  assist  thee,  and  be  that  flies  shall 
die. 

lor*.    Thanks  gentle  Norffolke.     Staie   by  me  my 
Lords, 
and  souldiers  staie  you  heere  and  lodge  this  night : 

tVar.  And  when  the  king  comes  offer  him  no 
Violence,  vnlesse  he  seek  to  put  vs  out  by  force. 

Rich.  Armde  as  we  be,  lets  ataie  within  this  house  ? 

ff^ar.  The  bloudie  parlement  shall  this  be  calde, 
Vnlesse  Plantagenet  Duke  of  Yorke  be  king 
And  bashful!  Henrie  be  deposde,  whose  cowardise 
Hath  made  vs  by-words  to  our  enemies. 

York.  Then  leaue  me  not  my  Lords ;  for  now  1  meane 
To  lake  possession  of  my  right. 

tVar.   Neither   the   king,   nor  him  that   loues  him 

The  proudest  burd  that  holds  vp  Lancaster. 
Dares  stirre  a  wing  if  Warwike  shake  his  bels. 
He  plant  Plantagenet:  and  root  him  out  who  dares? 
Rcsoluo  tliee  Riclmrd  :  Claime  the  English  crowne. 
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Enter  king  Henrib  the  sixt^  with  the  Duke  of  Excester^ 
The  Earle  q/*  Northumberland,  the  Earle  of  Wkst- 
MBRLAND  and  Clifford,  the  Earle  q/*  Cumberlakd^ 
with  red  Rases  in  their  hats. 

King.  Looke  Lordings  where  the  sturdy  rebel  sits, 
Euen  in  the  chaire  of  state :  belike  he  meanes 
Backt  by  the  power  of  Warwike  that  false  peere. 
To  aspire  vnto  the  crowne,  and  raigne  as  king. 
Earle  of  Northumberland,  he  slew  thy  father. 
And  thine  Clifford  :  and  you  both  haue  vow'd  reuenge. 
On  him,  his  sonnes,  his  fauorites,  and  his  friends. 

Northu.  And  if  I  be  not,  heauens  be  reuengd  on  me. 

C/{/*.  The  hope  thereof,   makes   Clifford  mourn  in 
steel. 

West.  What?    shall  we  suffer  this,  lets  pull  him 
downe 
My  hart  for  anger  breakes,  I  cannot  speake. 

King.  Be  patient  gentle  Earle  of  Westmerland. 

Clif.  Patience  is  for  pultrouns  such  as  he 
He  durst  not  sit  there  had  your  father  liu'd? 
My  gratious  Lord :  here  in  the  Parlement, 
Let  vs  assaile  the  familie  of  Yorke. 

North.  Well  hast  thou  spoken  cosen,  be  it  so. 

King.  O  know  you  not  the  Cittie  fauours  them, 
And  they  haue  troopes  of  soldiers  at  their  becke  ? 

Exet.   But  when  the  D.  is  slaine,  theile  quicklie  flie. 

King.  Far  be  it  from  the  thoughtes  of  Henries  hart, 
To  make  a  shambles  of  the  parlement  house. 
Cosen  of  Exeter,  words,  frownes,  and  threats. 
Shall  be  the  warres  that  Henrie  meanes  to  vse. 
Thou  factious  duke  of  Yorke,  descend  my  throne, 
I  am  thy  soueraigne. 

York.  Thou  art  deceiu'd :  I  am  thine. 
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i  duwDti  lie  made  thee  D.  of 


Exel.  For  shame  t 
Yorke. 

i'ork.  Twas  my  inheritance  as  the  kingdooie  i?. 

Exet.  Thy  father  was  a  traytor  to  the  crowne. 

fVar.  Kxeter  thou  art  a  traitor  to  the  crowne. 
In  following  this  vsurping  Henry, 

Clif.  Whom  should  he  follow  hut  his  naturall  king. 

War.   True  Clif.  and  that  is  Richard  Duke  of  Yorke, 

King.  And  shall  I   standi'  while  tliou  sittest  in  niy 

throne  ? 
.  York.  Content  thy  selfe  it  must  and  shall  be  so. 

ff  or.  Be  Duke  of  Lancaster,  let  him  be  king. 

West.  Why?  he  is  both  king  &  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
And  that  the  Earle  of  Westmerland  shall  mainetaine. 

fVar.  And  Warwike  shall  disproue  it.     You  forget 
That  we  are  those  that  chaste  you  from  the  field 
And  slew  your  father,  and  with  colours  spred, 
Marcht  through  the  Cittie  to  the  pallas  gates. 

Nor.  No  Warwike  I  remember  it  to  my  griefe, 
And  by  liis  soule  thou  and  thy  house  shall  rew  it. 

Jf'esl.  Plantageuet  of  thee  and  of  thy  aoones, 
Thy  kinsmen  and  thy  friendes,  He  haue  more  Hues, 
Then  drops  of  bloud  were  in  my  fathers  vaines, 

Clif.  Vrge  it  no  more,  least  in  reuenge  thereof, 
I  send  thee  Warwike  such  a  messenger, 
Aa  shall  reueng  his  death  before  I  Btirre. 

War,  Poore  Clifford,  how  I  skorn  thy  worthies  threats 

York.  Wil  ye  we  shew  our  title  to  the  crowne, 
Or  else  our  swords  shall  plead  it  in  the  field? 

King,  What  title  haste  thou  traitor  to  the  Crowne  ? 
Thy  father  was  as  thou  art  Duke  of  Yorke. 
Thy  grandfather  Roger  Mortimer  earle  of  March, 
I  am   the  sonne  of  Henrie  the   Fift  who  tamde   the 
French, 
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And  made  the  Dolphin  stoope,  and  seazd  vpon  their 
Townes  and  prouinces. 

fFar.  Talke  not  of  France  since  thou  hast  lost  it  all. 
Kinff.  The  Lord  protector  lost  it  and  not  I, 
When  I  was  crownd  I  was  but  nine  months  old. 

Bic/i.  You  are  olde  enough  now  and  yet  me  thinkes  you 
lose, 
Father  teare  the  Crowne  from  the  Vsurpers  head. 
Edw.  Do  so  sweet  father,  set  it  on  your  head. 
MofU.  Good  brotlier  as  thou  lou'st  &  honorst  armes, 
Lets  fight  it  out  and  not  stand  cauilling  thus. 
Bich.  Sound  drums  and  trumpets  &  the  king  will 

fly. 
York.  Peace  sonnes  : 
Northum.  Peace  thou  and  giue  king  Henry  leaue  to 

speake. 
King.  Ah  Plantagenet^  why  seekest  thou  to  depose 
me? 
Are  we  not  both  both  Plantagenets  by  birth^ 
And  from  two  brothers  lineallie  discent? 
Suppose  by  right  and  equitie  thou  be  king, 
Thinkst  thou  that  I  will  leaue  my  kinglie  seate 
Wherein  my  father  and  my  grandsire  sat  ? 
No,  first  shall  warre  vnpeople  this  my  realme,    . 
I  and  our  colours  often  borne  in  France, 
And  now  in  England  to  our  harts  great  sorrow 
Shall  be  my  winding  sheete,why  faint  you  Lords  ? 
My  titles  better  farre  than  his. 

War.  Proue  it  Henrie  and  thou  shalt  be  king  ? 
King,  Why  Henrie  the  fourth  by  conquest  got  the 

Crowne. 
York.  T'was  by  rebellion  gainst  his  soueraigne. 
King.  I  know  not  what  to  saie  my  titles  weake, 
Tell  me  maie  not  a  king  adopt  an  heire  ? 
War.  What  then? 
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King.  Then  am  I  lawful!  king.     For  Ricluird 
Tiie  second  in  the  view  of  manie  Lords 
Resignde  the  Crowne  to  Henrie  the  fourth. 
Whose  heire  my  Father  was,  and  I  am  his. 

York  I  tell  tliee  he  rose  against  him  being  his 
Soueraigne,   &  made  him   to   resigne   tlie  crown  per- 
force. 

War.  Suppose  my  Lord  he  did  it  vnconstruude, 
Tliinke  you  that  were  preiudiciall  to  the  Crowne  ? 

Ed-el.  No,  for  he  could  not  so  resigne  tlie  Crowne, 
But  that  the  next  heire  must  succeed  and  nugiie. 

King.  Art  thou  against  vs,  Duke  of  Exceter  ? 

Exei.  His  is  the  right,  and  therefore  pardon  me. 

Kittff.  All  will  reuolt  from  me  and  turne  to  him. 

Northum.  Plantagenct  for  all  the  claime  thou  laist, 
Thinke  not  king  Henry  shall  be  thus  deposde  ? 

tVar.  Deposde  he  shall  be  in  despight  of  thee. 

North,  Tush  Warwike,  Thou  art  deceiued?  tis  not 
thy 
Southeme  powers  of  Essex,  Suffolke,  Norfiblke,  and  of 
Kent,  that  makes  thee  thus  presumptuous  and  proud. 
Can  sot  the  Duke  vp  in  despight  of  me. 

Cliff.  King  Henrie  be  thy  title  right  or  wrong, 
Lord  Clifford  vowes  to  fight  in  thy  defence, 
Male  that  ground  gape  and  swallow  me  ahue. 
Where  I  do  kneete  to  him  that  slew  my  father. 

King.  O  Clifford,  bow  thy  wortls  reuiue  ray  soule. 

York.  Henry  of  Lancaster  reeigne  thy  crowne. 
What  mutter  you  ?  or  what  eoiiBpire  you  Lords  ? 

IVar.  Doe  right  vnto  this  princelie  Duke  of  Yorke, 
Or  1  will  fill  the  house  with  armed  men. 


Enter  Soutdieri. 
And  ouer  the  cliaire  of  state  where  now  he  sits, 
Wright  vp  his  title  with  thy  vsurping  bloud. 
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King.  O  Warwike,  heare  me  speake. 
Let  me  but  raigne  in  quiet  whilst  I  liue. 

York,  Confirme  the  crowne  to  me  and  to  mine  beires 
And  thou  sbalt  raigne  in  quiet  whilst  thou  liu'st. 

Kinff.  Conuey  the  souldiers  hence,  and  then  I  wilU 

War.  Captaine  conduct  them  into  Tuthill  fieldes. 

Clif.  What  wrong  is  this  vnto  the  Prince  your  son  ? 

War.  What  good  is  this  for  England  and  himselfe  ? 

Narthum.  Base,  fearefull,  and  despairing  Henry. 

Cli/.  How  hast  thou  wronged  both  thy  selfe  and  vs  ? 

West.  I  cannot  staie  to  heare  these  Articles.       [Eadt. 

Clif,  Nor  I,  Come  cosen  lets  go  tell  the  Queene. 

Northum.  Be  thou  a  praie  vnto  the  house  of  Yorke, 
And  die  in  bands  for  this  vnkingly  deed.  [EwU. 

Clif.  In  dreadfull  warre  maist  thou  be  ouercome, 
Or  liue  in  peace  abandon 'd  and  despisde.  [£071/. 

ExeU  They  seeke  reuenge,  and  therefore  will  not  yeeld 
my  LfOrd. 

King.  Ah  Exeter  ? 

War.  Why  should  you  sigh  my  Lord? 

King.    Not  for  my   selfe    Lord  Warwike,  but  my 
Sonne, 
Whom  I  vnnaturallie  shall  disinherit. 
But  be  it  as  it  male :  I  heere  intaile  the  Crowne 
To  thee  and  to  thine  heires,  conditionallie. 
That  here  thou  take  thine  oath^  to  cease  these  ciuill 
Broiles,  and  whilst  I  liue  to  honour  me  as  thy  king  and 
Soueraigne. 

Y(yrk.  That  oath  I  willinglie  take  and  will  performe. 

War.  Long  liue  king  Henry.    Plantagenet  embrace 
him? 

King.  And  long  liue  thou  and  all  thy  forward  sonnes. 

York.  Now  Yorke  and  Lancaster  are  reconcilde. 

Exet.  Accurst  be  he  that  seekes  to  make  them  foes, 

\Sound  TrumpetB. 
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York  My  Lord  He  take  my  leaue,  for  He  to  Wake- 
field, 
To  my  castell.  [Eait  Yorke  and  his  sonnet. 

War.  And  ile  keepe  LonJon  with  ray  souldiers,  [^ExU, 
Norf  And  Ile  to  Norffolke  with  ray  followera.  [Exit. 
Mont.  And  I  to  the  sea  from  whenue  I  carae.     \Exil. 

Enter  the  Queene  and  the  Prince. 

Exet.   My   Lord  here  comes  the  Queen,   lie   steale 
away. 

King.  And  so  will  I. 

ihteene.  Naie  staiej  or  else  I  follow  thee, 

Kinff  Be  patient  gentle  Queene,  ami  then  lie  stale. 

Quee.  What  patience  can  there  ?  ah  timerous  man, 
Thou  hast  ^iidoone  thy  selfe,  thy  sonne,  and  me, 
And  giuen  our  rights  vnto  the  house  of  Yorke. 
Art  thou  a  king  and  wilt  be  forst  to  yeeld  ? 
Had  I  beene  tliere,  the  souldiersl  should  haue  tost 
Me  on  their  launces  points;  before  I  would  haue 
Granted  to  their  wils.     The  Duke  ia  made 
Protector  of  the  land  :  Sterne  Fawconbridge 
Commands  the  narrow  seas  \    And  thinkst  thou  then 
To  sleepe  secure  ?  \  I  heere  diuorce  me  Henry 
From  thj  bed.l  vntill  that  Act  of  Parlement 
Be  recalde.  Wherein   thou   yeeldest  to   the    house   of 

Yorke. 
The  Northen  Lords  that  haue  forsworne  thy  colours, 
"Will  follow  mine  if  once  they  see  them  spred, 
And  spread  they  shall  vnto  thy  deepe  disgrace. 
Come  Sonne,  lets  awaie  and  leaue  him  heere  alone. 

King.  Staie  gentle  Margaret,  and  here  me  speake. 

Queene,  Thou  hast  spoke  too  much  alreadie,  therefore 
be  still. 

King.  Gentle  sonne  Edwarde,  wilt  thou  stoie  with  me  P 

Quee.  T,  to  be  murdred  hy  his  enemies.  \_ExU. 
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Prin.  When  I  retume  with  victorie  from  the  field, 
lie  see  your  Grace,  till  then  He  follow  her.  [Exit. 

King.  Poore  Queene,  her  loue  to  me  and  to  the  prince  ( 

Her  Sonne, 

Makes  hir  in  furie  thus  forget  hir  selfe. 
Reuenged  maie  shee  be  on  that  accursed  Duke. 
Come  cosen  of  Exeter,  staie  thou  here. 
For  Clifford  and  those  Northern  Lords  be  gone 
I  feare  towards  Wakefield,  to  disturbe  the  Duke. 

Enter  Edward,  and  Richard,  and  Montague.      ^j^   ^  * 

Edw.  Brother,  and  cosen  Montague,  giue  mee  leaue  to 

speake. 
Bich.  Nay,  I  can  .better  plaie  the  Orator. 
Mont.  But  I  haue  reasons  strong  and  forceable* 

Enter  the  Duke  of  Yorke, 

York.  Howe  nowe  sonnes  what  at  a  iarre  amongst 
your  selues  ? 

Eich.  No  father,  but  a  sweete  contention,  (about  that 
which  concernes  your  selfe  and  vs,lThe  crowne  of  Eng- 
land father. 

York.  The  crowne  boyJ  why  Henries  yet  aliue. 
And  I  haue  swomeUhat  he  shall  raigne  in  quiet  till 
His  death. 

Edw.  But  I  would  breake  an  hundred  othes  to  raigne 
one  yeare. 

Rich   And  if  it  please  your  grace  to  giue  me  leaue. 
He  shew  your  grace  the  waie  to  saue  your  oath. 
And  dispossesse  king  Henrie  from  the  crowne. 

Yorke  I  prethe  Dicke  let  me  heare  thy  deuise. 

Rich.  Then  thus  my  Lord.     An  oath  is  of  no  mo- 
ment 
Being  not  swome  before  a  lawfuU  magistrate. 
Henry  is  none  but  doth  vsurpe  your  right. 


With  whom  the  Kentishmen  will  williuglie  rise  : 
Thou  coseu  Montague,  shalt  to  NorHblke  straight, 
And  bid  the  Duke  to  muster  vppe  his  souldiera. 
And  come  to  me  to  Wakefield  presentlie. 
And  Richard  thou  to  London  strait  shalt  post, 
And  bid  Richard  Neuill  Earle  of  Wanvike 
To  leaue  the  cittie,  and  with  his  men  of  warre, 
To  meete  me  at  Saint  Albons  ten  daiee  hence. 
My  selfe  heere  in  Sandall  castell  will  prouide 
Both  men  and  monie  to  furder  our  attempts. 
Now,  what  newes? 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Met,  My  Lord,  the  Queene  with  thirtie  thousand  men. 
Accompanied  with  the  Earlcs  of  Cumberland, 
Northumberland  and  West  me  rl  and,  and  others  of  the 
House  of  Lancaster,  la  re  marching  towards  Wakefield, 
To  besiedge  you  in  your  castell  heere. 

Enter  sir  loam  and  sir  Hcgh  Mortiukx. 

Yorke  A   Gods  name,  let  them  come.     CoseD  Uoo- 
tague  post  you  hence  :  and  boies  stale  you  with  i 
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Bich.  I  jGEither,  with  fiue  hundred  for  a  need, 
A  womans  generally  what  should  you  feare  ? 

York.  Indeed,  manie  braue  battels  haue  I  woon 
In  Normandie,  when  as  the  enimie 
Hath  bin  ten  to  one,  and  why  should  I  now  doubt 
Of  the  like  successe  ?    I  am  resolu'd.    CSome  lets  goe. 

Edw.  Lets  martch  awaie,  I  beare  their  drums. 

[Eait. 

AlarmeSy  and  then  Enter  the  yong  Earle  of  Rutland  and    j     •  •  • 

Ins  Tutor. 

Tutor.  Oh  flie  my  Lord,  lets  leaue  the  Castell, 
And  flie  to  Wakefield  straight. 

Enter  Clifford. 

Rut.  O  Tutor,  looke  where  bloudie  Clifford  comes. 

Cl\f.  Chaplin  awaie,  thy  Priesthood  saues  thy  life, 
As  for  the  brat  of  that  accursed  Duke 
Whose  father  slew  my  father,  he  shall  die. 

Tutor  Oh  Clifford  spare  this  tender  Lord,  least 
Heauen  reuenge  it  on  thy  head :  Oh  saue  his  life. 

Clif.  Soldiers  awaie  and  drag  him  hence  perforce  : 
Awaie  with  the  villaine.  [Ewit  the  Chaplein. 

How  now,  what  dead  alreadie  ?/  or  is  it  feare  that 
Makes  him  close  his  eies  ?    He  open  them. 

Rut.  So  lookes  the  pent  vp  Lion  on  the  lambe. 
And  so  he  walkes  insulting  ouer  his  praie. 
And  so  he  tumes  againe  to  rend  his  limmes  in  sunder,         6  " 
Oh  Clifford,  kill  me  with  thy  sword,  and 
Not  with  such  a  cruell  threatning  looke, 
I  am  too  meane  a  subiect  for  thy  wrath. 
Be  thou  reuengde  on  men,  and  let  me  line. 

Clif.  In  vaine  thou  speakest  poore  boy :  my  fathers 
Bloud  hath  stopt  the  passage  where  thy  wordes  sboulde 
enter. 
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Rul.  Then  let  ray  fathers  blood  ope  it  againc  ?  lie  is  a 
Man,  and  Clifford  cope  with  him. 

Clif.  Had  I  thy  brethren  here,  their  liues  and  thine 
Were  not  reuenge  sufficient  for  me. 
Or  should  I  dig  vp  thy  forefatliers  graues. 
And  hang  their  rotten  cof!ins  vp  in  cliaines. 
It  could  not  slake  mine  ire,  nor  ease  my  hart, 
The  sight  of  anie  of  the  house  of  Yorke, 
Is  as  a  furie  to  torment  my  soule. 
Therefore  till  I  root  out  that  curaaed  line 
And  leaue  not  one  on  earth,  lie  Hue  in  hell  therefore. 

Rul.  Oh  let  me  praie.  before  I  take  my  death. 
To  thee  I  praie  :  Sweet  ClifFurd  pittie  me. 

Clif.  I,  such  pittie  as  my  rapiers  point  affords. 

But.  I  neuerdid  theehurt,  wherefore  wilt  tliou  kill  mee? 

Clif.  Thy  father  hath. 

Rvl.  But  twas  ere  I  was  borne  : 
Thou  hast  one  sonne,  for  his  sake  pittie  me. 
Least  in  reuenge  thereof,  sith  God  is  iuat. 
He  be  aa  miaerablie  elaine  as  I. 
Oh,  let  me  liue  in  prison  all  my  daies. 
And  when  I  giue  occasion  of  offence, 
Then  let  me  die,  for  now  thou  hast  no  cause. 

Clif.  No  cause  ?  Thy  Father  slew  my  father,  therefore 
Die. 
Plantagenet  I  come  Plantagenet, 
And  tliis  thy  sonnea  bloud  cleaning  to  my  blade. 
Shall  rust  vpon  my  weapon,  till  thy  bloud 
Congeold  with  his,  doe  make  me  wipe  off  both.     [Eril. 

Alanaes,  Enter  the  dtike  o/'Yokke  lolus. 

Yorke  Ah  Vorke,  post  to  thy  castell,  saue  thy  life. 
The  goale  is  lost  thou  house  of  Lancaster, 
Thrise  happie  chance  is  it  for  thee  and  thine. 
That  iieauen  abridgde  my  daies  and  cals  me  hence. 
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But  Grod  knowes  what  chance  hath  betide  my  sonnes : 
But  this  I  know  they  haue  demeand  themselues. 
Like  men  borne  to  renowne  by  life  or  death  : 
Three  times  this  daie  came  Richard  to  my  sights 
And  cried  courage  Father :  Victorie  or  death. 
And  twise  so  oft  came  Edward  to  my  vlew^ 
With  purple  Faulchen  painted  to  the  hilts. 
In  bloud  of  those  whom  he  had  slaughtered. 
Oh  harke,  I  heare  the  drums  ?    No  waie  to  flie  : 
No  waie  to  saue  my  life  ?    And  heere  I  staie : 
And  heere  my  life  must  end. 

Enter  the  Queene,  Clifford,  Northumberland, 

and  souldiere. 

Come  bloudie  Clifford,  rough  Northumberland,  [^'g*  ^0 

I  dare  your  quenchlesse  furie  to  more  bloud : 
This  is  the  But,  and  this  abides  your  shot. 

Northum,  Yeeld  to  our  mercies  proud  Plantagenet. 

Cltf.  Ij  to  such  mercie  as  his  ruthfuU  arme 

With  downe  right  paiment  lent  vnto  my  father,  

Now  Phaeton  hath  tumbled  from  his  carre. 
And  made  an  euening  at  the  noone  tide  pricke. 

York.  My  ashes  like  the  Phoenix  male  bring  forth 
A  bird  that  wiU  reuenge  it  on  you  aU. 
And  in  that  hope  I  cast  mine  eies  to  heauen, 
Skoming  what  ere  you  can  afflict  me  with : 
Why  staie  you  Lords?  what,  multitudes  and  feare  ? 

Clif.  So  cowards  fight  when  they  can  flie  no  longer :  ^ 

So  Doues  doe  pecke  the  Rauens  piersing  tallents  :  ^ 

So  desperate  theeues  all  hopelesse  of  their  lines. 
Breath  out  inuectiues  gainst  the  officers. 

York.  Oh  Clifford,  yet  bethinke  thee  once  againe, 
And  in  thy  minde  orerun  my  former  time  : 
And  bite  thy  toung  that  slaunderst  him  with  cowardise,      V) 
Whose  verie  looke  hath  made  thee  quake  ere  this. 
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Clif.  I  will  not  bandie  with  thee  word  for  word. 
But  buckle  with  thee  blowes  twise  two  for  one. 

Queene.  Hold  valiant  Clifford  for  a  thousand  causee, 
I  would  prolong  the  traitors  life  a  while. 
Wrath  makes  him  death,  speafce  thou  Northumberland. 

Nor.  Hold  Clifford,  doe  not  honour  him  so  much. 
To  pricke  thy  finger  though  to  wound  liis  hart : 
What  valure  were  it  when  a  curre  doth  grin. 
For  one  to  thrust  his  hand  betweene  his  teeth. 
When  he  might  epume  him  with  his  foote  awaie? 
Tis  warres  prise  to  take  all  aduantages. 
And  ten  to  one,  is  no  impeach  in  warres. 

[Fight  and  lake  him. 
Cliff.  I,  I,  so  striues  the  Woodcocke  with  the  gin. 
North.  So  doth  the  cunnie  struggle  with  the  net. 
York.  So  triumphs  theeues  vpon  llieir  conquered 
Bootie  :|So  true  men  yeeld  by  robbers  ouermatclit. 
North.  What  will  your  grace  haue  done  with  him  ? 
Queen.  Braue  warriors.  Clifford  &  Northumberland 
Come  make  him  stand  vpon  this  molehill  Iiere, 
That  aimde  at  mountainea  with  outstretched  arme. 
And  parted  but  the  sliaddow  with  hia  hand. 
Was  it  you  that  reuelde  in  our  Parlement, 
And  made  a  prechment  of  your  high  descent? 
Where  are  your  raesse  of  sonnes  to  backe  you  now  ? 
The  wanton  Edward,  and  the  lustie  George? 
Or  where  is  that  valiant  Crookbackt  prodegie  ? 
Dickey  your  boy,  that  with  his  grumbling  voice. 
Was  wont  to  cheare  his  Dad  in  mutinies  ? 
Or  amongst  the  rest,  where  is  your  darling  Rutland  ? 
Looke  Yorke  ?  I  dipt  this  napkin  in  the  bloud. 
That  valiant  Clifford  with  his  rapiers  point. 
Made  issue  from  the  bosome  of  thy  boy. 
And  if  thine  eies  can  water  for  his  deatli. 
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I  giue  thee  this  to  drie  thy  cheeks  withall. 

Alas  poore  Yorke  ?  But  that  1  hate  thee  much, 

I  should  lament  thy  miserable  state  ? 

I  prethee  greeue  to  make  me  merrie  Yorke  ? 

Stamp,  raue  and  fret,  that  I  maie  sing  and  dance. 

What  ?  hath  thy  fierie  hart  so  parcht  thine  entrailes, 

That  not  a  teare  can  fall  for  Rutlands  death  ? 

Thou  wouldst  be  feede  I  see  to  make  me  sport. 

Yorke  cannot  speake,  vnlesse  he  weare  a  crowne. 

A  crowne  for  Yorke  ?  and  Lords  bow  low  to  him. 

So :  hold  you  his  hands,  whilst  I  doe  set  it  on. 

I,  now  lookes  he  like  a  king  ? 

This  is  he  that  tooke  king  Henries  chaire. 

And  this  is  he  was  his  adopted  aire. 

But  how  is  it  that  great  Plantagenet, 

Is  crownd  so  soone,  and  broke  his  holie  oath. 

As  I  bethinke  me  you  should  not  be  king. 

Till  our  Henry  had  shooke  hands  with  death. 

And  wiU  you  impale  your  head  with  Henries  glorie. 

And  rob  his  temples  of  the  Diadem 

Now  in  this  life  against  your  holie  oath  ? 

Oh,  tis  a  fault  too  too  vnpardonable. 

Oflf  with  the  crowne,  and  with  the  crowne  his  head, 

And  whilst  we  breath,  take  time  to  doe  him  dead. 

Clif.  Thats  my  office  for  my  fathers  death. 

Qaeen.  Yet  stay :  &  lets  here  the  Orisons  he  makes. 

Ywk.  She  wolfe  of  France,  but  worse  than  Wolues  of 
France: 
Whose  tongue  more  poison'd  then  the  Adders  tooth  : 
How  ill  beseeming  is  it  in  thy  sexe. 
To  triumph  like  an  Amazonian  trull 
Vpon  his  woes,  whom  Fortune  captiuates  ? 
But  that  thy  face  is  visard  like,  vnchanging, 
Made  impudent  by  vse  of  euill  deeds : 
I  would  assaie,  proud  Queene,  to  make  thee  blush  : 
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To  tell  thee  of  whence  thou  art,  from  whom  deriu'de, 
Twere  shame   enough  to  shame  thee,  wert  thou  not 

shamelesse. 
Thy  father  beares  the  type  of  king  of  Naples, 
Of  both  the  Cissiles  and  Jerusalem, 
Yet  not  so  wealthie  as  an  English  Yeoman, 
Hath  that  poore  Monarch  taught  thee  to  insult  ? 
It  needes  not,  or  it  bootes  thee  not  proud  Queene, 
Vnlease  the  Adage  must  be  verifide : 
That  beggerfi  mounted,  run  their  horse  to  death. 
Tis  bcautie,  that  oft  makes  women  proud. 
But  God  he  wota  thy  share  thereof  is  small. 
Tis  gouernment,  that  makes  them  moat  admirde. 
The  contrarie  doth  make  thee  wondred  at. 
Tis  vertue  that  makes  them  seeme  deuine. 
The  want  thereof  makes  thee  abhominable. 
Thou  art  as  opposite  to  euerie  good. 
As  the  Antipodes  are  vnto  vs. 
Or  as  the  south  to  the  Septentrion. 
Oh  Tygers  hart  wrapt  in  a  womans  hide  ? 
How  couldst  thou  draine  the  life  bloud  of  the  childe. 
To  bid  the  father  wipe  his  eies  withall. 
And  yet  be  scene  to  beare  a  womans  face  ? 
Women  are  milde,  pittifuU,  and  flexible. 
Thou  indurate,  sterne,  rough,  remorcelesse. 
Bids  thou  me  rage  ?  why  now  thou  hast  thy  will. 
Wouldst  haue  me  weepe  ?  why  so  thou  hast  thy  wish. 
For  raging  windes  blowes  \'p  a  storme  of  teai-es. 
And  when  the  rage  alaies  the  raine  begins. 
These  teares  are  my  sweet  Rutlands  obsequies. 
And  euerie  drop  begs  vengeance  as  it  fals. 
On  thee  fell  Clifford,  and  the  false  French  woman. 

North.  Beshrew  me  but  his  passions  moue  me  so. 
As  hardlie  I  can  checke  mine  eies  from  teares. 

York.  That  face  of  liis  the  hungrie  Cannibals 
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Could  not  haue  tucht,  would  not  haue  staind   with 

bloud 
But  you  are  more  inhumaine,  more  inexorable,  L 

0  ten  times  more  then  Tygers  of  Arcadia.  ^ 
See  ruthlesse  Queene  a  haplesse  fathers  teares. 

This  cloth  thou  dipts  in  bloud  of  my  sweet  boy. 
And  loe  with  teares  I  wash  the  bloud  awaie. 
Keepe  thou  the  napkin  and  go  boast  of  that. 
And  if  thou  tell  the  heauie  storie  well, 
Vpon  my  soule  the  hearers  will  sheed  teares, 
I,  euen  my  foes  will  sheed  fast  falling  teares. 
And  saie,  alas,  it  was  a  pitteous  deed. 
Here,  take  the  crowne,  and  with  the  crowne  my  curse,. 
And  in  thy  need  such  comfort  come  to  thee. 
As  now  I  reape  at  thy  two  cruell  hands. 
Hard-harted  Clifford,  take  me  from  the  world. 
My  soule  to  heauen,  my  bloud  vpon  your  heads. 
North.  Had  he  bin  slaughterman  of  all  my  kin, 

1  could  not  chuse  but  weepe  with  him  to  see^ 
How  inlie  anger  gripes  his  hart 

Quee.  What  weeping  ripe,  my  Lorde  Northumber- 
land? 
Thinke  but  vpon  the  wrong  he  did  vs  all, 
And  that  will  quicklie  drie  your  melting  tears. 

Clif.  Thears  for  my  oath,  thears  for  my  jGEithers  death. 

Queene.  And  thears  to  right  our  gentle  harted  kind. 

York.  Open  thy  gates  of  mercie  gratious  God, 
My  soule  flies  foorth  to  meet  with  thee. 

Queene.  Off  with  his  head  and  set  it  on  Yorke  Gates, 
So  Yorke  maie  ouerlooke  the  towne  of  Yorke.  ^ 

[Eweunl  omnes. 

Enter  Edward  and  Richaud,  with  drum  and  Souldiera.      !  .^ 

Edw.  After  this  dangerous  fight  and  haplesse  warre, 
How  doth  my  noble  brother  Richard  fare  ? 
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Rich.  I  cannot  ioy  vntil  I  be  resolu'de. 
Where  our  right  valiant  father  is  become. 
How  often  did  I  see  him  beare  himselfe. 
As  doth  a  lion  midst  a  heard  of  neat. 
So  fled  his  enemies  our  valiant  father. 
Me  thinkes  tis  pride  enough  to  be  his  sonne. 

[Three  mnnes  appeare  m  the  aire. 

Edw.  Loe  how  the  morning  opes  her  golden  gates. 
And  takes  her  farewell  of  the  glorious  sun, 
Dasell  mine  eies  or  doe  I  see  three  suns? 

Rich.  Three  glorious  suns^jnot  seperated  by  a  rack- 

Cloud,  (but  seuered  in  a  pale  cleere  shining  skie. 
See,  see,  they  ioine,  embrace,  and  seeme  to  kisse. 
As  if  they  vowde  some  league  inuiolate  : 
Now  are  they  but  one  lampe,  one  light,  one  sun. 
In  this  the  heauens  doth  figure  some  euent. 

Edw.  I  thinke  it  cites  vs  brother  to  the  field. 
That  we  the  sonnes  of  braue  Plantagenet, 
Alreadie  each  one  shining  by  his  meed. 
May  ioine  in  one  and  ouerpeere  the  world. 
As  this  the  earth,  and  therefore  hence  forward. 
He  beare  vpon  my  Target,  three  faire  shining  suns. 
But  what  art  thou  ?  that  lookest  so  heauilie? 

Mes.  Oh  one  that  was  a  wofuU  looker  on, 
When  as  the  noble  Duke  of  Yorke  was  slaine. 

Edw.  O  speake  no  more,  for  I  can  heare  no  more. 

Rich,  Tell  on  thy  tale,  for  I  will  heare  it  all. 

Mes.  When  as  the  noble  Duke  was  put  to  flight. 
And  then  pursu'de  by  Clifford  and  the  Queene, 
And  manie  souldiers  moe,  who  all  at  once 
Let  driue  at  him  and  forst  the  Duke  to  yeeld  : 
And  then  they  set  him  on  a  molehill  there. 
And  crownd  the  gratious  Duke  in  high  despite. 
Who  then  with  teares  began  to  waile  his  fall. 
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The  ruthlesse  Queene  perceiuing  he  did  weepe^ 
Graue  him  a  handkercher  to  wipe  his  eies. 
Dipt  in  the  bloud  of  sweet  young  Rutland 
ButJrough  Clifford  slaine :  who  weeping  tooke  it  vp. 
Then    through    his    brest    they    thrust  their  bloudy 

swordes. 
Who  like  a  lambe  fell  at  the  butchers  feete. 
Then  on  the  gates  of  Yorke  they  set  his  head. 
And  there  it  doth  remaine  the  piteous  spectacle  U 

That  ere  mine  eies  beheld. 

EdtD.  Sweet  Duke  of  Yorke  our  prop  to  leane  vpon, 
Now  thou  art  gone  there  is  no  hope  for  vs : 
Now  my  soules  pallace  is  become  a  prison. 
Oh  would  she  breake  from  compasse  of  my  breast, 
For  neuer  shall  I  haue  more  ioie. 

Rich,  I  cannot  weepe,  for  all  my  breasts  moisture 
Scarse  serues  to  quench  my  furnace  burning  hart : 
I  cannot  ioie  till  this  white  rose  be  dide, 
Euen  in  the  hart  bloud  of  the  house  of  Lancaster.  4 

Richard,  I  bare  thy  name,  and  He  reuenge  thy  death,       i» 
Or  die  my  selfe  in  seeking  of  reuenge. 

Edw.   His  name  that  valiant  Duke  hath  left  with 
thee, 
His  chaire  and  Dukedome  that  remaines  for  me. 

Rich,  Nay,  if  thou  be  that  princely  Eagles  bird, 
Shew  thy  descent  by  gazing  gainst  the  sunne. 
For  chaire»  and  dukedome,  Throne  and  kingdome  saie  : 
For  either  that  is  thine,  or  else  thou  wert  not  his  ? 

Enter  the  Earle  of  Wabwike,  Montague,  with  drum, 

ancient,  and  souldiers. 

War.  How  now  faire  Lords :  what  fare  ?  what  newes 

abroad? 
Rich.  Ah  Warwike  ?  should  we  report  the  balefuU 
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Newesiand  at  each  words  deliuerancejstab  poinyardes 
In  our  flesh  till  all  were  toldAhe  wohIb  would  adde 
More  anguish  then  the  wounds. 
Ah  valiant  Lord  the  Duke  of  Yorke  is  slalne. 

Edw.  Ah  Warwike  Warwike,  that  Planlagenet, 
Which  held  thee  deere  :j  I,  euen  as  his  soules  redemption. 
Is  by  the  sterne  L.  Clifford,  done  to  death. 

War.  Ten  daies  a  gn  I  drownd  those  neweo  in  teares. 
And  now  to  adde  more  measure  to  your  woes, 
1  come  to  tell  you  things  since  then  befalne. 
After  the  bloudie  fraie  at  Wakefield  fought. 
Where  your  braue  father  breath'd  his  latest  gaspe. 
Tidings  as  swiftlie  as  the  post  could  runne, 
Was  brought  me  of  your  losse,  and  his  departure. 
I  then  in  London  keeper  of  the  King, 
Mustred  my  aouldiers,  gathered  flockes  of  friends. 
And  verie  well  appointed  as  I  thought, 
Marclit  to  saint  Albons  to  entercept  the  Queene, 
Bearing  the  King  in  my  behalfe  along. 
For  by  my  scoutes  I  was  aduertised, 
That  she  was  comming.  with  a  full  intent 
To  dash  your  late  decree  in  parliament. 
Touching  king  Henries  heires  and  your  succession. 
Short  tale  to  make,  we  at  Saint  Albons  met. 
Our  battels  ioinde,  and  both  sides  fiercelie  fought ; 
But  whether  twas  the  coldnesse  of  the  king. 
He  lookt  full  gentlie  on  his  warlike  Queene, 
That  robde  my  souldiers  of  their  beated  spleene. 
Or  whether  twas  report  of  his  succcsse. 
Or  more  then  common  feare  of  Cliffords  rigor, 
Who  thunders  to  his  captaines  hloud  and  death, 
I  cannot  tell.     But  to  conclude  with  truth. 
Their  weapons  like  to  lightnings  went  and  come. 
Our  souldiers  like  the  night  Owles  jasie  flight. 
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Or  like  an  idle  thresher  with  a  flaile, 

Fel  gentlie  downe  as  if  they  smote  their  friends. 

I  cheetd  them  vp  with  iustice  of  the  cause. 

With  promise  of  hie  paie  and  great  rewardes. 

But  all  in  vaine,  they  had  no  harts  to  fight. 

Nor  we  in  them  no  hope  to  win  the  daie. 

So  that  We  fled.    The  king  vnto  the  Queene, 

Lord  Greorge  your  brother,  NorflFolke,  and  my  selfe. 

In  hast,  poste  hast,  are  come  to  ioine  with  you. 

For  in  the  marches  here  we  heard  you  were. 

Making  another  head  to  fight  againe. 

Edw.  Thankes  gentle  Warwike. 
How  farre  hence  is  the  Duke  with  his  power  ? 
And  when  came  George  from  Burgundie  to  England  ? 

War.  Some  fiue  miles  off  the  Duke  is  with  his  power. 
But  as  for  your  brother  he  was  latelie  sent 
From  your  kind  Aunt,  Duches  of  Burgundie, 
With  aide  of  souldiers  gainst  this  needfull  warre. 

Rich.  Twas  ods  belike,  when  valiant  Warwike  fled. 
Oft  haue  I  heard  thy  praises  in  pursute, 
But  nere  till  now  thy  scandall  of  retire. 

War.  Nor  now  my  scandall  Richard  dost  thou  heare, 
For  thou  shalt  know  that  this  right  hand  of  mine, 
Can  plucke  the  Diadem  from  faint  Henries  head. 
And  wring  the  awefull  scepter  from  bis  fist :  TC  ^. 

Were  he  as  famous  and  as  bold  in  warre. 
As  he  is  famde  for  mildnesse,  peace  and  praier. 

Rich.    I  know  it  well  Lord    Warwike   blame  me 
not, 
Twas  loue  I  bare  thy  glories  made  me  speake. 
But  in  this  troublous  time,  whats  to  be  done  ? 
Shall  we  go  throw  away  our  coates  of  Steele, 
And  clad  our  bodies  in  blacke  mourning  gownes, 
Numbring  our  Auemaries  with  our  beades  ? 
Or  shall  we  on  the  helmets  of  our  foes. 
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Tell  our  deuotion  with  reuengefull  armes  ? 
If  for  the  last,  saie  I,  and  to  it  Lords. 

TFar.  Why  therefore  Warwike  came  to  find  you  out. 
And  therefore  comes  my  brother  Montague. 
Attend  me  Lords,  the  proud  insulting  Queene, 
With  Clifford,  and  the  haught  Northumberland, 
And  of  their  feather  manie  mo  proud  birdes,  ^ 

Haue  wrought  the  easie  melting  king  like  waxe. 
He  sware  consent  to  your  succession. 
His  oath  inroUed  in  the  Parliament. 
But  now  to  London  all  the  crew  are  gone. 
To  frustrate  his  oath  or  what  besides 
May  make  against  the  house  of  Lancaster. 
Their  power  I  gesse  them  fifty  thousand  strong. 
Now  if  the  helpe  of  Norffblke  and  my  selfe. 
Can  but  amount  to  48.  thousand, 
With  all  the  friendes  that  thou  braue  earle  of  March, 
Among  the  louing  Welshmen  canst  procure. 
Why  via.  To  London  will  we  march  amaine. 
And  once  againe  bestride  our  foming  steedes. 
And  once  againe  crie  charge  vpon  the  foe. 
But  neuer  once  againe  tume  backe  and  flie. 

Rich.  I,  now  me  thinkes  I  heare  great  Warwike  speake; 
Nere  raaie  he  liue  to  see  a  sunshine  dale, 
That  cries  retire,  when  Warwike  bids  him  stay. 

Edw.  Lord  Warwike,  on  thy  shoulder  will  I  leane. 
And  when  thou  faintsjl  must  Edward  fall : 
Which  peVill  heauen  forefend. 

fVar,  No  longer  Earle  of  March,  but  Duke  of  Yorko, 
The  next  degree,  is  Englands  royall  king : 
And  king  of  England  shalt  thou  be  proclaimde, 
In  euery  burrough  as  we  passe  along  : 
And  he  that  casts  not  vp  his  cap  for  ioie. 
Shall  for  the  offence  make  forfeit  of  his  head. 
King  Edward,  valiant  Richard,  Montague, 
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Stay  we  no  longer  dreaming  of  renowne, 
But  forward  to  effect  these  resolutions. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mes.  The  Duke  of  Norffblke  sends  you  word  by  me, 
The  Queene  is  comming  with  a  puissant  power, 
And  craues  your  companie  for  speedie  councelL 

War.  Why  then  it  sorts  braue  Lordes.      Lets  march 
away,  [Exeunt  Omnes. 

Enter  the  King  and  Queene^  Prince  Edward,  and  the 
Northeme  Earles,  with  drum  and  Sovldiers. 
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Quee.    Welcome  my   Lord  to    this  braue  town  of 
York. 
Yonders  the  head  of  that  ambitious  enemie,  ^ 

That  sought  to  be  impaled  with  your  crowne. 
Doth  not  the  obiect  please  your  eie  my  Lord  ? 

King.  Euen  as  the  rockes  please  them  that  feare  their 
wracke. 
Withhold  reuenge  deare  Grod,  tis  not  my  fault, 
Nor  wittinglie  haue  I  infringde  my  vow. 

Clif.  My  gratious  Lord,  this  too  much  lenitie,  > 

And  harmefuU  pittie  must  be  laid  aside. 
To  whom  do  Lyons  cast  their  gentle  lookes  ? 
Not  to  the  beast  that  would  vsurpe  his  den.  ^\^ 

Whose  hand  is  that  the  sauage  Beare  doth  licke  ? 
Not  his  that  spoiles  his  young  before  his  face. 
Whose  scapes  the  lurking  serpentes  mortall  sting  ? 
Not  he  that  sets  his  foot  vpon  her  backe. 
The  smallest  worme  will  turne  being  troden  on. 
And  Doues  will  pecke,  in  rescue  of  their  broode. 
Ambitious  Yorke  did  leuell  at  thy  Crowne, 
Thou  smiling,  while  he  knit  his  angrie  browes. 
He  but  a  Duke,  would  haue  his  sonne  a  king. 
And  raise  his  issue  like  a  louing  sire. 
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Thou  being  a  king  bleat  with  a  goodtie  Eoone, 

Didst  giue  consent  to  disinherit  him. 

Which  argude  thee  a  most  ynnaturall  father. 

Vnreasonable  creatures  feed  their  yong. 

And  though  mans  face  be  fearefull  to  their  eies. 

Yet  ill  protection  of  their  tender  ones. 

Who  hath  not  seene  them  euen  with  those  same  wings 

Which  they  haue  sometime  vsde  in  fearefull  flight. 

Make  warre  with  him,  that  climes  vnto  their  nest, 

Offring  their  owne  lines  in  their  yongs  defence  ? 

For  shame  my  Lord,  make  them  your  president. 

Were  it  not  pittie  that  this  goodlie  boy, 

Should  lose  his  birth  right  through  hia  fathers  fault? 

And  long  hereafter  sale  vnto  his  child, 

What  my  great  grandfather  and  grandsire  got. 

My  carelesse  father  fondlie  gaue  awaie  ? 

Looke  on  the  boy  and  let  his  manlie  face, 

Wliich  promiseth  successefull  fortune  to  vs  all, 

Steele  thy  melting  thoughtes, 

To  keepe  thine  owne,  and  leaue  thine  owne  with  him. 

Kinff.  Full  wel  hath  Clifford  plaid  the  Orator, 
Inferring  arguments  of  mighty  force. 
But  tell  me,  didst  thou  neuer  yet  heare  tell, 
That  things  euill  got  had  euer  bad  successe. 
And  happie  euer  was  it  for  that  sonne. 
Whose  father  for  his  hoording  went  to  hell  ? 
I  leaue  my  sonne  my  vertuous  deedes  behind. 
And  would  my  father  had  left  me  no  more. 
For  all  the  rest  is  held  at  such  a  rate. 
As  askes  a  thousand  times  more  care  to  keepe. 
Then  male  the  present  profit  counteruaite. 
Ah  cosen  Yorke.  would  thy  best  friendes  did  know. 
How  it  doth  greeue  me  that  tliy  head  stands  there. 

Qvee.  My  Lord,' this  hartnefull  pittie  makes  your  foU 
lowers  faint. 
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You  promisde  knighthood  to  your  princelie  sonne. 
Vnsheath  your  sword  and  straight  doe  dub  him  kniglit. 
Kneele  downe  Edward. 

Kinff.  Edward  Plantagenet,  arise  a  knight, 
And  leame  this  lesson  bo}',  draw  thy  sword  in  right 

Prince.  My  gratious  father  by  your  kingly  leaue. 
He  draw  it  as  apparant  to  the  crowne. 
And  in  that  quarrel  vse  it  to  the  death. 

Northum.  Why  that  is  spoken  like  a  toward  prince. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mes.  Royall  commaunders  be  in  readinesse. 
For  with  a  band  of  fiflde  thousand  men^ 
Comes  Warwike  backing  of  the  Duke  of  Yorke. 
And  in  the  townes  whereas  they  passe  along, 
Proclaimes  him  king,  and  manie  flies  to  him. 
Prepare  your  battels,  for  they  be  at  hand. 

Clif.  I  would  your  highnesse  would  depart  the  field. 
The  Queene  hath  best  successe  when  you  are  absent. 

Qiuee,  Do  good  my  Lord,  and  leaue  vs  to  our  fortunes. 

King,  Why  thats  my  fortune,  therefore  He  stay  still. 

Clif.  Be  it  with  resolution  then  to  fight. 

Prince^  Good  father  cheere  these  noble  Lords, 
Vnsheath  your  sword,  sweet  father  crie  Saint  George. 

Clif.  Pitch  we  our  battell  heere,  for  hence  wee  will  not 
moue. 

Enter  the  house  of  Yorke. 

Edward.  Now  periurde  Henrie  wilt  thou  yeelde  thy 
crowne. 
And  kneele  for  mercie  at  thy  soueraignes  feete  ? 

Queen.  Gro  rate  thy  minions-  proud  insulting  boy. 
Becomes  it  thee  to  be  thus  malepert. 
Before  thy  king  and  lawfuU  soueraigne  ? 

Edw.  I  am  his  king,  and  he  should  bend  his  knee, 
I  was  adopted  heire  by  his  consent. 
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George.  Since  when  he  hath  broke  his  oath. 
For  as  we  hearelyou  that  are  king 
Though  he  doe  weare  the  Crowne, 
Haue  causJe  him  by  new  act  of  Parlement 
,    To  blot  our  brotlier  out,  and  put  his  owne  son  in. 

Clif.  And  reason  George.     Who  Bbould  succeede  the 
fatlier  but  tlie  bod  t 

Rich.  Are  you  their  butcher  ? 

Clif.  I  Crookbacke,  here  I  stand  to  answere  thee,  or 
any  of  your  sort 

iiich.  Twas  you  that  kild  yong  Rutland,  was  it  not  ? 

Cli/.  Yes,  and  old  Yorke  too,  and  yet  not  satisfide. 

Rich.  For  Gods  sake  Lords  giue  synald  to  the  fight. 

War.  What  saiest  thou  Henry  ?  wilt  thou  yeelde  thy 
crowne  ? 

Queen.  What,  long  tongde  War.  dare  you  epeake  ? 
When  you  and  I  met  at  saint  Albones  last, 
Your  legs  did  better  seruice  than  your  hands. 

War.  I,  then  twas  my  turne  to  flee,  but  now  tis  thine. 

Clif.  You  said  so  much  before,  and  yet  you  fled. 

War.  Twas  not  your  valour  CliSbrd,  that  droue  mee 
thence, 

Norlhum.  No,  dot  your  manhood  Warwike,  tJiat  could 
make  you  staie. 

Rich.  Northumberland, JNorthumberland,  wee  holde 
Thee  reuerentlie.  j  Breake  off  the  parlie,  for  scarse 
I  can  refraine'the  execution  of  my  big  swolne 
HartJagainst  that  CliETord  there,  that 
Cruel!  child-killer. 

Clif.  Wliy  I  kild  tliy  father,  calst  thou  him  a  child  ? 

Rich.  I  like  a  villatne,  and  a  trecherous  coward, 
As  thou  didst  kill  our  tender  brother  Rutland, 
But  ere  sunne  set  He  make  thee  curse  the  deed. 

King.  Hauc  doone  with  wordes  great  Lordes,  and 
Heare  me  speake. 

Qufen.  Defie  them  then,  or  else  hold  close  thy  lips. 
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King.  I  prethe  giue  no  limits  to  my  tongue, 
I  am  a  king  and  priuiledge  to  speake. 

Clif,  My  Lord  the  wound  that  bred  this  meeting  here 
Cannot  be  cruM  with  words,  therefore  be  still. 
Rich.  Then  executioner  vnsheath  thy  sword. 
By  him  that  made  vs  all  I  am  resolu'de. 
That  Cliffords  manhood  hangs  vpon  his  tongue. 

Edw.  What  saist  thou  Henry,  shall  I  haue  my  right 
or  no? 
A  thousand  men  haue  broke  their  fSeist  to  daie. 
That  nere  shall  dine,  vnlesse  thou  yeeld  the  crowne. 

fVar^  If  thou  denie  their  blonds  be  on  thy  head. 
For  Yorke  in  iustice  puts  his  armour  on. 

Prin.  If  all  be  right  that  Warwike  saies  is  right. 
There  is  no  wrong  but  all  things  must  be  right. 

Rich.  Whosoeuer  got  thee,  there  thy  mother  stands, 
For  well  I  wot  thou  hast  thy  mothers  tongue. 

Queen.  But  thou  art  neither  like  thy  sire  nor  dam, 
But  like  a  foule  mishapen  stygmaticke 
Markt  by  the  destinies  to  be  auoided,  ---- 

As  venome  Todes,  or  Lizards  fainting  lookes. 
Rick.  Iron  of  Naples,  hid  with  English  gilt, 
Thy  father  beares  the  title  of  a  king. 
As  if  a  channell  should  be  calde  the  Sea  ; 
Shames  thou  not,  knowing  from  whence  thou  art  de- 
Riu'de,  (to  parlie  thus  with  Englands  lawfull  heires  ? 
Edw.    A  wispe  of  straw  were  worth    a    thousand 
crowns. 
To  make  that  shamelesse  callet  know  her  selfe. 
Thy  husbands  father  reueld  in  the  hart  of  France, 
And  tam'de  the  French,  and  made  the  Dolphin  stoope  : 
And  had  he  matcht  according  to  his  state. 
He  might  haue  kept  that  glorie  till  this  daie.  [Sig.  C] 

But  when  he  tooke  a  begger  to  his  bed. 
And  gracst  thy  poore  sire  with  his  bridall  daie. 
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Tlien  that  sun-shine  bred  a  showre  for  him 
Which  washt  his  fathers  fortunes  out  of  Fraace, 
And  heapt  seditions  on  his  crowne  at  home. 
For  what  hath  mou'd  these  tumults  but  thy  pride  ? 
Hadst  thou  heene  meeke,  our  title  yet  had  slept? 
And  we  in  pittie  of  the  gentle  king, 
Had  shpt  our  claime  vntill  an  other  age. 

George.  But  when  we  saw  our  summer  brought  the 
gaine, 
And  that  the  haruest  brought  rs  no  increase. 
We  set  the  axe  to  thy  vsurping  root. 
And  though  the  edge  haue  something  hit  our  selues. 
Yet  know  thou  we  will  neuer  cease  to  strike. 
Till  we  haue  hewne  thee  downe. 
Or  bath'd  thy  growing  with  our  heated  blonds. 

Edw.  And  in  this  resolution,  I  defie  thee. 
Not  willing  anie  longer  conference, 
Since  thou  deniest  the  gentle  king  to  speake. 
Sound  trumpets,  let  our  bloudie  colours  waue. 
And  either  victorie  or  else  a  graue. 

Quee,  Staie  Edward  staie. 

Edw.  Hence  wrangling  woman,  lie  no  longer  staie. 
Thy  words  will  cost  ten  thousand  liues  to  daie. 

[Exeunt  Omnet, 

Alarmeg.    Enter  Warwike. 

/far.  Sore  spent  with  toile  as  runners  with  the  race, 
I  laie  me  downe  a  little  while  to  breath, 
For  strokes  receiude,  and  manie  blowes  repaide. 
Hath  rohd  my  strong  knit  sinnews  of  their  strength. 
And  force  perforce  needes  must  I  rest  my  selfe. 

Enter  Edwabd. 

Edu>.  Smile  gentle  heauens  or  strike  vngentle  death, 
That  we  male  die  vnlesse  we  gaine  the  daie  ; 
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What  fatal]  starre  malignant  frownes  from  heauen 
Vpon  the  harmelesse  line  of  Yorkes  true  house  ? 

Enter  George. 

George.  Come  brother,  come,  lets  to  the  field  againe. 
For  yet  theres  hope  inough  to  win  the  daie  : 
Then  let  vs  backe  to  cheere  our  fainting  Troupes, 
Lest  they  retire  now  we  haue  left  the  field. 

War.  How  now  my  lords :  what  hap,  what  hope  of 
good? 

Enter  Richard  rrmning. 

Rich.  Ah  Warwike,  why  haste  thou  withdrawne  thy 
selfe? 
Thy  noble  fSeither  in  the  thickest  thronges, 
Cride  still  for  Warwike  his  thrise  valiant  son, 
Vntill  with  thousand  swords  he  was  beset. 
And  manie  wounds  made  in  his  aged  brest. 
And  as  he  tottring  sate  vpon  his  steede. 
He  waft  his  hand  to  me  and  cride  aloud  : 
Richard,  commend  me  to  my  valiant  sonne. 
And  still  he  cride  Warwike  reuenge  my  death. 
And  with  those  words  he  tumbled  off  his  horse. 
And  so  the  noble  Salsbury  gaue  vp  the  ghost. 

War.  Then  lot  the  earth  be  drunken  with  his  bloud, 
He  kill  my  horse  because  I  will  not  flie : 
And  here  to  God  of  heauen  I  make  a  vow, 
Neuer  to  passe  from  forth  this  bloudy  field 
Till  I  am  full  reuenged  for  his  death. 

Edw.  Lord  Warwike,  I  doe  bend  my  knees  with  thine. 
And  in  that  vow  now  ioine  my  soule  to  thee. 
Thou  setter  vp  and  puller  downe  of  kings, 
vouchsafe  a  gentle  victorie  to  vs, 
Or  let  vs  die  before  we  loose  the  daie: 
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George.    Then  let  vs  haste  to  cheere  the  souldien 
harts. 
And  call  them  pillers  that  will  stand  to  vs, 
And  hiely  promise  to  remunerate 
Their  trustie  seruice,  in  these  dangerous  warres. 

Bicfu  Come^  come  awaie,  and  stand  not  to  debate. 
For  yet  is  hope  of  fortune  good  enough. 
Brothers,  giue  me  your  hands,  and  let  vs  part 
And  take  our  leaues  vntill  we  meet  againe, 
Where  ere  it  be  in  heauen  or  in  earth. 
Now  I  that  neuer  wept,  now  melt  in  wo, 
To  see  these  dire  mishaps  continue  so. 
Warwike  farewel. 

War.  Awaie  awaie,  once  more  sweet  Lords  &rewell. 

[Exeunt  0mne9. 

•  ^  AlarmeSf  and  then  enter  Richard  at  one  dore 

V'  and  Cliffobd  at  the  other. 

Rich.  A  CliflFbrd  a  Clifford. 
Clif.  A  Richard  a  Richard. 

Rich.  Now  Clifford,   for  Yorke  &  young  Rutlands 
death. 
This  thirsty  sword  that  longs  to  drinke  thy  bloud. 
Shall  lop  thy  limmes,  and  slise  thy  cursed  hart, 
For  to  reuenge  the  murders  thou  hast  made. 

Clif,  Now  Richard,  I  am  with  thee  here  alone. 
This  is  the  hand  that  stabd  thy  father  Yorke, 
— '        And  this  the  hand  that  slew  thy  brother  Rutland, 
And  heres  the  heart  that  triumphs  in  their  deathes, 

And  cheeres  these  hands  that  slew  thy  sire  and  brother. 

To  execute  the  like  vpon  thy  selfe. 
And  so  haue  at  thee. 

Alarmes.     They  Jightf  and  then  enters  Waewike  and 
rescues  Richabd,  4*  then  exeunt  omnes. 
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Alarmes  stilly  and  then  enter  Henry  solus.  ^A    ' 

Hen.  Oh  gratious  Grod  of  heauen  looke  downe  on  vs, 
And  set  some  endes  to  these  incessant  griefest 
How  like  a  mastlesse  ship  vpon  the  seas. 
This  woful  battaile  doth  continue  stilly 
Now  leaning  this  way,  now  to  that  side  driue. 
And  none  doth  know  to  whom  the  daie  will  fall. 
O  would  my  death  might  staie  these  ciuill  iara  I 
Would  I  had  neuer  raind,  nor  nere  bin  king, 
Margret  and  Clifford,  chide  me  from  the  fielde. 
Swearing  they  had  best  successe  when  I  was  thence. 
Would  God  that  I  were  dead  so  all  were  well, 
Or  would  my  crowne  suffice,  I  were  content 
To  yeeld  it  them  and  Uue  a  priuate  life. 

Enter  a  souldier  with  a  dead  man  in  his  armes.  u     lJ/''"^ 

Sould.  II  blowes  the  wind  that  profits  no  bodie. 
This  man  that  I  haue  sla^ie  in  fight  to  dale, 
Male  be  possessed  of  some  store  of  crownes. 
And  I  will  search  to  find  them  if  I  Qan> 
But  stay.   Me  thinkes  it  is  my  fathers  face. 
Oh  I  tis  he  whom  I  haue  slaine  in  figbt> 
From  London  was  I  prest  out  by  the  king. 
My  father  he  came  on  the  part  of  Yorke, 
And  in  this  conflict  I  haue  slaine  my  father :  ' — 

Oh  pardon  God,  I  knew  not  what  I  did. 
And  pardon  fi&tber,  for  I  knew  thee  not. 

Enter  an  other  souldier  with  a  dead  man. 

S.  Soul,  lie  there  thou  that  foughtst  with  me  so  stoutly,  ^ 

Now  let  me  see  what  store  of  gold  thou  haste. 
But  staie,  me  thinkes  this  is  no  famous  face  : 
Oh  no  it  is  my  sonne  that  I  haue  slaine  in  fight,  ^ 

l2 
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O  monstrous  times  begetting  such  euents. 
How  cruel  bloudy,  and  ironious^ 
This  deadlie  quarrell  dailie  doth  beget, 
Poore  boy  thy  father  gaue  thee  lif  too  late. 
And  hath  bereau'de  thee  of  thy  life  too  sone. 

King  Wo  aboue  wo,  griefe  more  then  common  griefe. 
Whilst  Lyons  warre  and  battaile  for  their  dens, 
Poore  Iambs  do  feele  the  rigor  of  their  wraths : 
The  red  rose  and  the  white  are  on  his  face^ 
The  fatall  colours  of  our  striuing  houses. 
Wither  one  rose,  and  let  the  other  flourish. 
For  if  you  striue,  ten  thousand  lines  must  perish. 

1.  Sould,  How  will  my  mother  for  my  f&thers  death. 
Take  on  with  me  and  nere  be  satisfide  ? 

S.  Sol.  How  will  my  wife  for  slaughter  of  my  son. 
Take  on  with  me  and  nere  be  satisfide  ? 

King.  How  will  the  people  now  misdeeme  their  king. 
Oh  would  my  death  their  mindes  could  satisfie. 

1.  Sould.  Was  euer  son  so  rude  his  fathers  bloud  to 

gpil? 

2.  Soul.  Was  euer  father  so  vnnaturall  his  son  to 

kill? 
King.  Was  euer  king  thus  greeud  and  vexed  still  ? 
1.  Sould,   He  beare  thee  hence  from  this  accursed 
place, 
For  wo  is  me  to  see  my  fathers  face. 

[EwU  with  his  father, 
ft.  Soul.  He  beare  thee  hence  &  let  them  fight  that 
wil. 
For  I  haue  murdered  where  I  should  not  kill. 

[Exit  with  his  sonne. 
K  Hen.  Weepe  wretched  man,  He  lay  thee  teare  for 
tear, 
Here  sits  a  king  as  woe  begone  as  thee. 
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Aktrmes  and  enter  the  Queene. 

Queen.  Awaie  my  Lord  to  Barwicke  presentlie^ 
The  dale  is  lost,  our  friends  are  murdered. 
No  hope  is  left  for  vs,  therefore  awaie. 

Enter  prince  Edward. 

Prince.  Oh  father  flie,  our  men  haue  left  the  field. 
Take  horse  sweet  father,  let  vs  saue  our  selues. 

Enter  Exeter. 

Exet.  Awaie  my  Lord  for  vengance  comes  along  with      \ 
him: 
Nay  stand  not  to  expostulate  make  hast, 
Or  else  come  after,  He  awaie  before. 

K  Hen.  Naie  staie  good  Exeter,  for  He  along  with  thee» 

c 

Enter  Clifford  wounded,  with  an  arrow  in  his  necke.      ~  xT   V  ^ 

Clif.  Hee^  bumes  my  candell  out. 
That  whilst  it  lasted  gaue  king  Henry  light. 
Ah  Lancaster,  I  feare  thine  ouerthrow. 
More  then  my  bodies  parting  from  my  soule. 
My  loue  and  feare  glude  manie  friends  to  thee. 
And  now  I  die,  that  tough  commixture  melts. 
Impairing  Henry  strengthened  misproud  Yorke, 
The  common  people  swarme  like  summer  flies. 
And  yfaither  flies  the  Gnats  but  to  the  sun  f 
And  who  shines  now  but  Henries  enemie  ? 
Oh  Phoebus  hadst  thou  neuer  giuen  consent, 
Tliat  Phaeton  should  checke  thy  fierie  steedes,. 
Thy  burning  carre  had  neuer  scorcht  the  earth. 
And  Henry  hadst  thou  liu'd  as  kings  should  doe. 
And  as  thy  father  and  his  father  did, 
Giuing  Qo  foot  vnto  the  house  of  Yorke, 
I  and  ten  thousand  in  this  wofull  land. 
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Had  left  no  mourning  Widdowes  for  our  deathes. 
And  thou  this  daie  hadst  kept  thy  throne  in  peace. 
For  what  doth  cherish  weedes  but  gentle  aire  ? 
And  what  makes  robbers  bold  but  lenitie  ? 
Bootlesse  are  plaintes^  and  curelesse  are  my  woundes. 
No  waie  to  flie,  no  strength  to  hold  our  flight. 
The  foe  is  mercilesse  and  will  not  pittie  me. 
And  at  their  hands  I  haue  deserude  no  pittie. 
The  aire  is  got  into  my  bleeding  wounds. 
And  much  efiuse  of  bloud  doth  make  me  faint. 
Come  Yorke  and  Richard,  Warwike  and  the  rest, 
I  stabde  your  fathers,  now  come  split  my  brest. 

Enter  Edwabd^  Richard  andWA^wiKE,and  Souldiers. 

Edw.  Thus  farre  our  fortunes  keepes  an  vpward 
Course^^and  we  are  grast  with  wreathes  of  victorie. 
Some  troopes  pursue  the  bloudie  minded  Queene, 
That  now  towards  Barwike  doth  poste  amaine. 
But  thinke  you  that  Clifibrd  is  fled  awaie  with  them  ? 

War,  No,  tis  impossible  he  should  escape, 
For  though  before  his  face  I  speake  the  words, 
Your  brother  Richard  markt  him  for  the  graue. 
And  where  so  ere  he  be  I  warrant  him  dead. 

[Clifford  grones  and  then  dies, 

Edw,  Harke,  what  soule  is  this  that  takes  his  heauy 
leaue  ? 

Bich.  A  deadlie  grone,  like  life  and  deaths  departure. 

Edw.  See  who  it  is,  and  now  the  battailes  ended, 
Friend  or  foe,  let  him  be  friendlie  vsed. 

Bich.  Reuerse  that  doome  of  mercie,  for  tis  Clifford, 
Who  kild  our  tender  brother  Rutland, 
And  stabd  our  princelie  father  Duke  of  Yorke. 

War.  From  off*  the  gates  of  Yorke  fetch  downe  the 
Head,  I  Your  fathers  head  which  Clifford  placed  there. 
Insteed  of  that,  let  his  supplie  the  roome. 
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Measure  for  measure  must  be  answered. 

Edw.  Bring  forth  that  fatall  scrichowle  to  our  house, 
That  nothing  sung  to  vs  but  bloud  and  death, 
Now  his  euill  boding  tongue  no  more  shall  speake. 

War.  I  thinke  his  vnderstanding  is  bereft. 
Say  Clifford,  doost  thou  know  who  speakes  to  thee  ? 
Darke  cloudie  death  oreshades  his  beames  of  life. 
And  he  nor  sees  nor  heares  vs  what  we  saie. 

Rich.  Oh  would  he  did,  and  so  perhaps  he  doth, 
And  tis  his  policie  that  in  the  time  of  death, 
He  might  auoid  such  bitter  stormes  as  he 
In  his  houre  of  death  did  giue  vnto  our  father. 

George.   Richard  if  thou  thinkest  so,  vex  him  with 
eager  words. 

Rich.  Clifford,  aske  mercie  and  obtaine  no  grace. 

Edw.  Clifford,  repent  in  bootlesse  penitence. 

War.  Clifford  deuise  excuses  for  thy  fault. 

George.  Whilst  we  deuise  fell  tortures  for  thy  fault. 

Rich.  Thou  pittiedst  Yorke,  and  I  am  sonne  to  Yorke. 

Edw.  Thou  pittiedst  Rutland,  and  I  will  pittie  thee. 

George.  Wheres  captaine  Margaret  to  fence  you  now? 

War.  They  mocke  thee  Clifford,  sweare  as  thou  wast 
wont. 

Rich.  What  not  an  oth?    Nay,  then  I  know  hees 
dead. 
Tis  hard^   when  Clifford  cannot  foord  his  friend  an 

oath. 
By  this  I  know  hees  dead,  and  by  my  soule. 
Would  this  right  hand  buy  but  an  howres  life. 
That  I  in  all  contempt  might  raile  at  him. 
Ide  cut  it  off  and  with  the  issuing  bloud. 
Stifle  the  villaine  whose  instanched  thirst, 
Yorke  and  young  Rutland  could  not  satisfie. 

War.  I,  but  he  is  dead,  off  with  the  traitors  head. 
And  reare  it  in  the  place  your  fieithers  stands. 
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And  now  to  London  with  triumphant  march^ 

There  to  be  crowned  Englands  lawful!  king. 

From  thence  shall  Warwike  crosse  the  seas  to  France, 

And  aske  the  ladie  Bona  for  thy  Queene, 

So  shalt  thou  sinew  both  these  landes  toother. 

And  hauing  France  thy  friend  thou  needst  not  dread. 

The  scattered  foe  that  hopes  to  rise  againe. 

And  though  they  cannot  greatly  sting  to  hurt. 

Yet  looke  to  haue  them  busie  to  offend  thine  eares. 

First  He  see  the  coronation  done. 

And  afterward  He  crosse  the  seas  to  France, 

To  effect  this  marriage  if  it  please  my  Lord 

Edw.  Euen  as  thou  wilt  good  Warwike  let  it  be. 
But  first  before  we  goe,  George  kneele  downe. 
We  here  create  thee  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  girt  thee 
with  the  sword. 
-^  Our  younger  brother  Richard  Duke  of  Glocester. 

Warwike  as  my  selfe  shal  do  &  vudo  as  him  pleaseth 
best. 
— ^  Rich.  Let  me  be  Duke  of  Clarence,  Creorge  of  Gloster, 

For  Glosters  Dukedome  is  too  ominous. 
War.  Tush  thats  a  childish  obseruation. 
' —  Richard  be  Duke  of  Gloster.    Now  to  London. 

To  see  these  honors  in  possession.  {Exeunt  Omnes. 

Enter  two  keepers  with  bow  and  arrowes. 

i*"-^"  Keeper.  Come,  lets  take  our  stands  vpon  this  hill. 

And  by  and  by  the  deere  will  come  this  waie. 
.         But  stale,  heere  comes  a  man,  lets  listen  him  a  while. 

y 

Enter  king  Henrie  disffuisde. 

Hen.  From  Scotland  am  I  stolne  euen  of  pure  loue. 
And  thus  disguisde  to  greet  my  natiue  land. 
No,  Henrie  no.  It  is  no  land  of  thine. 
No  bending  knee  will  call  Uiee  Caesar  now. 
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No  humble  suters  sues  to  thee  for  right. 

For  how  ccuist  thou  helpe  them  and  not  thy  selfe  ? 

Keeper.  I  marrie  sir,  heere  is  a  deere,  his  skinne  is  a 
Keepers  fee.     Sirra  stand  close,  for  as  I  thinke. 
This  is  the  king,  king  Edward  hath  deposde. 

Hen.  My  Queene  and  sonne  poore  soules  are  gone  to 
France,  and  as  I  heare  the  great  commanding  War- 

wike. 
To  intreat  a  marriage  with  the  ladie  Bona, 
If  this  be  true,  poore  Queene  and  sonne. 
Your  labour  is  but  spent  in  vaine. 
For  Lewis  is  a  prince  soone  wun  with  words. 
And  Warwike  is  a  subtill  Orator. 
He  laughes  and  saies,  his  Edward  is  instalde. 
She  weepes,  and  saies  her  Henry  is  deposde. 
He  on  his  right  hand  asking  a  wife  for  Edward, 
She  on  his  left  side  craning  aide  for  Henry. 

Keeper.  What  art  thou  that  talkes  of  kings  and 
queens? 

Hen.  More  then  I  seeme,  for  lesse  I  should  not  be. 
A  man  at  least,  and  more  I  cannot  be, 
And  men  male  talke  of  kings,  and  why  not  I  ? 

Keeper.  I  but  thou  talkest  as  if  thou  wert  a  king  thy 
selfe. 

Hen.  Why  so  I  am  in  mind  though  not  in  shew. 

Keeper.  And  if  thou  be  a  king  where  is  thy  crowne  ? 

Hen.  My  crowne  is  in  my  hart,  not  on  my  head. 
My  crowne  is  calde  content,  a  erowne  that 
Kings  jdoe  seldome  times  enioy. 

Keeper.  And  if  thou  be  a  king  crownd  with  content, 
Your  crowne  content  and  you,  must  be  content 
To  go  with  vs  vnto  the  officer,]  for  as  we  thinke 
You  are  our  quondam  king,  JK.  Edward  hath  deposde, 
And  therefore  we  charge  you  in  Gods  name  &  the  kings 
To  go  along  with  vs  vnto  the  officers. 


^' 
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Hen.  Gods  name  be  fulfild,  your  kings  name  be 
Obaide,  and  be  you  kings,  command  and  He  obay* 

\Exeiud  Omnes. 

Enter  king  Edward,  Clarence,  and  Glosteb,  Mok- 
TA6UB,  Hastings,  and  the  Lady  Gray. 

t  \         K  Edw.  Brothers  of  Clarence,  and  of  Glocester, 

This  ladies  husband  heere  sir  Richard  Gray, 
At  the  battaile  of  saint  Albones  did  lose  his  life. 
His  lands  then  were  seazed  on  by  the  conqueror. 
Her  sute  is  now  to  repossesse  those  lands. 
And  sith  in  quarreU  of  the  house  of  Yorke, 
The  noble  gentleman  did  lose  his  life. 
In  honor  we  cannot  denie  her  sute. 

Glo,  Your  highnesse  shall  doe  well  to  grant  it  then. 

KEdw  I,  so  I  will,  but  yet  He  make  a  pause. 

G/o.  I,  is  the  winde  in  that  doore  ? 

Clarence,  I  see  the  Lady  hath  some  thing  to  grant. 
Before  the  king  will  grant  her  humble  sute. 

da.   He  knows  the  game,  how  well  he  keepes  the 
wind. 

K  Ed.  Widow  come  some  other  time  to  know  our 
mind. 

La.  May  it  please  your  grace  I  cannot  brooke  delaies, 
I  beseech  your  highnesse  to  dispatch  me  now. 

K  Ed.  Lords  giue  vs  leaue,  wee  meane  to  trie  this 

widowes  wit. 

* 

Cla.  I,  good  leaue  haue  you. 
Glo,  For  you  will  haue  leaue  till  youth  take  leaue, 
And  leaue  you  to  your  crouch. 
KEd.  Come  hither  widdow,  howe  many  children  haste 

thou? 
Cla.  I  thinke  he  meanes  to  begge  a  child  on  her. 
Glo.  Nay  whip  me  then,  heele  rather  giue  hir  two. 
La.  Three  my  most  gratious  Lord. 
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Olo.  You  shall  haue  foure  and  you  wil  be  rulde  by  him. 

KEd.  Wer  not  pittie  they  shoulde  loose  their  fathers 
lands? 

La.  Be  pittifuU  then  dread  L.  and  grant  it  them. 

K  Edw.  He  tell  thee  how  these  lands  are  to  be  got. 

La,  So  shall  you  bind  me  to  your  highnesse  seruice. 

K  Ed.  What  seruice  wilt  thou  doe  me  if  I  grant  it 
them? 

La.  Euen  what  your  highnesse  shall  command. 

Gh.  Naie  then  widow  He  warrant  you  all  your 
Husbands  lands,  if  you  grant  to  do  what  he 
Commands.    Fight  close  or  in  good  faith 
You  catch  a  clap. 

Cla.  Naie  I  feare  her  not  vnlesse  she  fall. 

Glo.   Marie  godsforbot  man,  for  heele  take  vantage 
then. 

La.  Why  stops  my  Lord,  shall  I  not  know  my  taske  ? 

KEd.  An  easie  taske,  tis  but  to  loue  a  king. 

La.  Thats  soone  performde,  because  I  am  a  subiect. 

K  Ed.  Why  then  thy  husbandes  landes  I  freelie  giue 
thee. 

La.  I  take  my  leaue  with  manie  thousand  thankes. 

Cla.  The  match  is  made,  shee  seales  it  with  a  cursie. 

K  Ed.  Stale  widdow  stale,  what  loue  dost  thou  thinke 
I  sue  80  much  to  get  ? 

La.  My  humble  seruice,  such  as  subiects  owes  and 
the  lawes  commands. 

K  Ed.  No  by  my  troth,  I  meant  no  such  loue. 
But  to  tell  thee  the  troth,  I  aime  to  lie  with  thee. 

La.  To  tell  you  plaine  my  Lord,  I  had  rather  lie  in 
prison. 

K  Edw.  Why  then  thou  canst  not  get  thy  husbandes 
lands. 

La.  Then  mine  honestie  shall  be  my  dower. 
For  by  that  losse  I  will  not  purchase  them. 
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K  Ed.  Herein  thou  wrongst  thy  children  mightilie. 

La.  Heerein  your  highnesse  wrongs  both  them  and 
Mejbut  mightie  Lord  this  merrie  inclination 
Agrees  not  with  the  sadnesse  of  my  sute. 
Please  it  your  highnes  to  dismisse  me  either  with  I  or  no. 

K  Ed.  ly  if  thou  saie  1  to  my  request, 
No,  if  thou  saie  no  to  my  demand. 

La.  Then  no  my  Lord,  my  sute  is  at  an  end* 

Glo.  The  widdow  likes  him  not,  shee  bends  the  brow. 

Cla.  Why  he  is  the  bluntest  woer  in  christendome. 

K  Ed.  Her  lookes  are  all  repleat  with  maiestie. 
One  waie  or  other  she  is  for  a  king. 
And  she  shall  be  my  loue  or  else  my  Queene. 
Saie  that  king  Edward  tooke  thee  for  his  Queene. 

La.  Tis  better  said  then  done,  my  gratious  Lord» 
I  am  a  subiect  fit  to  iest  withall. 
But  far  vnfit  to  be  a  Soueraigne. 

K  Edw.  Sweete  widdow,  by  my  state  I  sweare,  I 
speake 
No  more  then  what  my  hart  intends, 
And  that  is  to  enioie  thee  for  my  loue. 

La.  And  that  is  more  then  I  will  yeeld  vnto, 
I  know  I  am  too  bad  to  your  Queene, 
And  yet  too  good  to  be  your  Concubine. 

K  Edw.  You  cauill  widdow,  I  did  meane  my  Queene. 

La.  Your  grace  would  be  loath  my  sonnes  should  c€dl 
you  father. 

K  Edw.  No  more  then  when  my  daughters  call  thee 
Mother.  |  Thou  art  a  widow  and  thou  hast  some  chil- 
dren, 
And  by  Gods  mother  I  being  but  a  bacheler 
Haue  other  some.     Why  tis  a  happy  thing 
To  be  the  father  of  manie  children. 
Argue  no  more,  for  thou  shalt  be  my  Queene. 

Glo.  The  ghostlie  father  now  hath  done  his  shrift. 
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Cla.  When  he  was  made  a  shriuer  twas  for  shift. 

K  Edw,  Brothers,;you  muse  what  talke  the  widdow 
And  I  haue  had^^you  would  thinke  it  strange 
If  I  should  marrie  her. 

Cla.  Marrie  her  my  Lord,  to  whom? 

K  Edw.  Why  Clarence  to  my  selfe. 

Glo.  That  would  be  ten  daies  wonder  at  the  least. 

da.  Why  thats  a  daie  longer  tlien  a  wonder  lastes. 

Gh,  And  so  much  more  are  the  wonders  in  extreames. 

K  Edw.  Well,  ieast  on  brothers,  I  can  tell  you,  hir 
Sute  is  granted  for  her  husbands  lands. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mes.  And  it  please  your  grace,  Henry  your  foe  is 
Taken,  \and  brought  as  prisoner  to  your  pallace  gates. 

K  Eaw.  Awaie  with  him,  and  send  him  to  the  Tower, 
And  let  vs  go  question  with  the  man  about 
His  apprehension.    Lords  along,  and  vse  this 
Ladie  honorablie.  [Exeunt  Omnes. 

Manet  Gloster  andspeakes. 

Gh.  I,  Edward  will  vse  women  honourablie, 
Would  he  were  wasted  marrow,  bones  and  all. 
That  from  his  loines  no  issue  might  succeed 
To  hinder  me  from  the  golden  time  I  looke  for,  -^ 

For  I  am  not  yet  lookt  on  in  the  world. 
First  is  there  Edward,  Clarence,  and  Henry  i 

And  his  sonne,  and  all  they  lookt  for  issue  — 

Of  their  loines  ere  I  can  plant  my  selfe, 
A  cold  premeditation  for  my  purpose,  — 

What  other  pleasure  is  there  in  the  world  beside  ? 
I  will  go  clad  my  bodie  in  gaie  ornaments. 
And  lull  my  selfe  within  a  ladies  lap,  '■^-  ^   ' 

And  witch  sweet  Ladies  with  my  words  and  lookes. 
Oh  monstrous  man,  to  harbour  such  a  thought !    • 
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Why  loue  did  scorne  me  in  my  mothers  wombe. 
And  for  I  should  not  deale  in  hir  affidres. 
Shoe  did  corrupt  fraile  nature  in  the  flesh. 
And  plaste  an  enuious  mountaine  on  my  baoke, 
^  Where  sits  deformity  to  mocke  my  bodie. 

To  drie  mine  arme  vp  like  a  withered  shrimpe. 
To  make  my  legges  of  an  vnequall  size. 
And  am  I  then  a  man  to  be  belou'd? 
Easier  for  me  to  compasse  twentie  crownes. 
Tut  I  can  smile,  and  murder  when  I  smile, 
I  crie  content,  to  that  that  greeues  me  most. 
I  can  adde  colours  to  the  Camelion, 
And  for  a  need  change  shapes  with  Protheus, 
And  set  the  aspiring  Catalin  to  schoole. 
Can  I  doe  this,  and  cannot  get  the  crowne  ? 
Tush  were  it  ten  times  higher.  He  put  it  downe. 

'Enter  king  Lewis  and  the  ladie  Bona,  and  Queene  Mar- 
<V-    ^^  CARET,  Prince  Edward,  and  Oxford  and  others. 

Lewes,  Welcome  Queene  Margaret  to  the  Court  of 
France, 
It  fits  not  Lewis  to  sit  while  thou  dost  stand. 
Sit  by  my  side,  and  here  I  vow  to  thee. 
Thou  shalt  haue  aide  to  repossesse  thy  right. 
And  beat  proud  Edward  from  his  vsurped  seat. 
And  place  king  Henry  in  his  former  rule. 

Queen.  I  humblie  thanke  your  royall  maiestie. 
And  pray  the  God  of  heauen  to  blesse  thy  state, 
Great  king  of  France,  that  thus  regards  our  wrongs. 

Enter  Warwike. 

Lew.  How  now,  who  is  this  ? 

Queen.  Our  Earle  of  Warwike  Ed  wardes  chiefest  friend« 
Letp.  Welcome  braue  Warwike,  what  brings  thee  to 
France? 
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War.  Prom  worthy  Edward  king  of  England, 
My  Lord  and  Soueraigne  and  thy  vowed  friend, 
I  come  in  kindnes  and  vnfained  loue. 

First  to  do  greetings  to  thy  royall  person,  — 

And  then  to  craue  a  league  of  amitie. 
And  lastlie  to  confirme  that  amitie 
With  nuptiall  knot  if  thou  vouchsafe  to  grant 
That  vertuous  ladie  Bona  thy  faire  sister,  ' — 

To  Englands  king  in  lawfull  marriage.  [Sig.  D.] 

Queen.  And  if  this  go  forward  all  our  hope  is  done. 

War.  And  gratious  Madam,  in  our  kings  behalfe, 
I  am  commanded  with  your  loue  and  fauour,  — 

Humblie  to  kisse  your  hand  and  with  my  tongue. 
To  tell  the  passions  of  my  soueraines  hart. 
Where  fame  late  entring  at  his  heedfull  eares. 
Hath  plast  thy  glorious  image  and  thy  vertues.  -^ 

Queen.  King  Lewes  and  Lady  Bona  heare  me  speake,  < 

Before  you  answere  Warwike  or  bis  words^ 
For  hee  it  is  hath  done  vs  all  these  wrongs. 

War.  Iniurious  Margaret. 

Pri9kce  Ed.  And  why  not  Queene  ? 

War.  Because  thy  father  Henry  did  vsurpe. 
And  thou  no  more  art  Prince  then  shee  is  Queene. 

Ox.  Then  Warwike  disanuls  great  lohn  of  Gaunt, 
That  did  subdue  the  greatest  part  of  Spaine, 
And  after  lohn  of  Graunt  wise  Henry  the  fourth. 
Whose  wisedome  was  a  mirrour  to  the  world. 
And  after  this  wise  prince  Henry  the  fift. 
Who  with  his  prowesse  conquered  all  France, 
From  these  our  Henries  lineallie  discent. 

War.  Oxford,  how  haps  that  in  this  smooth  dis- 
course 
You  told  not  how  Henry  the  sixt  had  lost 
All  that  Henry  the  fift  had  gotten. 
Me  thinkes  these  peeres  of  France  should  smile  at  that. 
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But  for  the  rest  you  tell  a  pettigree 

Of  tlireescore  and  two  yeares  a  sillie  time. 

To  make  prescription  for  a  kingdoraes  worth. 

Oxf.  Why  Warwike,  canst  thou  deiiie  thy  king, 
Whom  thou  obeyedst  thirtie  and  eight  yeeres, 
Aod  bewray  thy  treasons  with  a  blush? 

War.  Can  Oxford  that  did  euer  fence  the  right. 
Now  buckler  falshood  with  a  pettigree  ? 
For  shame  leaue  Henry  and  call  Edward  king. 

Oxf.  Call  him  my  king  by  whom  mine  elder 
Brother)  the  Lord  Awbray  Vere  was  done  to  death. 
And  more  than  so,  my  fatherleuen  in  the 
Downefall  of  his  mellowed  yeares. 
When  age  did  call  him  to  the  dore  of  death  ? 
No  Warwike  no,  whilst  life  vpholds  this  arme 
Tills  arme  vpholds  the  house  of  Lancaster. 

War.  And  I  the  house  of  Yorke. 

K  Lewes.  Queene  Margaret,  prince  Edward  and 
Oxford,  vouchsafe  to  forbeare  a  while. 
Till  I  doe  talke  a  word  with  Warwike. 
Now  Warwike  puen  vpon  thy  honor  tell  me  true ; 
Is  Edward  lawfull  king  or  no  ? 

For  I  were  loathito  linke  with  him,  that  ia  not  lawful 
heir. 

War.  Thereon  I  pawne  mine  honour  and  my  credit. 

Lew.  Wliat  is  he  gratious  in  the  peoples  eies? 

War,  The  more,  that  Henry  is  vnfortunate. 

Lew.  What  is  his  loue  to  our  sister  Bona  ? 

War.  Such  it  seeraes 
As  male  beseeme  a  monarke  like  hiniselfe. 
My  selfe  haue  often  heard  him  saie  and  sweare, 
That  tliis  his  loue  was  an  eternall  plant, 
The  root  whereof  was  fixt  in  vertues  ground, 
The  leaves  and  fruite  mantainde  with  beauties  sun. 
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Exempt  from  enuie,  but  not  from  disdaine, 
Vnlesse  the  ladie  Bona  quite  his  paine. 

Lew,  Then  sister  let  vs  heare  your  firme  resolue. 

Bona.  Your  grant  or  your  denial  shall  be  mine. 
But  ere  this  daie  I  must  confesse,  when  I 
Haue  heard  your  kings  deserts  recounted. 
Mine  eares  haue  tempted  iudgement  to  desire. 

Lew.   Then  draw  neere  Queene  Margaret  and  be  a 
Witnesse/that  Bona  shall  be  wife  to  the  English  king. 

Prince  Edw.  To  Edward,  but  not  the  English  king. 

War.  Henry  now  lines  in  Scotland  at  his  ease, 
Where  hauing  nothing,  nothing  can  he  lose, 
And  as  for  you  your  selfe  our  quondam  Queene, 
You  haue  a  father  able  to  mainetaine  your  state. 
And  better  twere  to  trouble  him  then  France. 

Sound  for  a  post  within. 

Lew.  Here  comes  some  post  Warwike  to  thee  or  vs. 

Post.  My  Lord  ambassador  this  letter  is  for  you. 
Sent  from  your  brother  Marquis  Montague. 
This  from  our  king  vnto  your  Maiestie. 
And  these  to  you  Madam,  from  whom  I  know  not. 

Oxf.  I  like  it  well  that  our  faire  Queene  and  mis* 
tresse. 
Smiles  at  her  newes  when  Warwike  frets  as  his. 

P.  Ed.  And  marke  how  Lewes  stamps  as  he  were 
nettled. 

Lew.  Now  Margaret  &  Warwike,   what  are   your 
news? 

Queen.  Mine  such  as  fils  my  hart  full  of  ioie. 

War.  Mine  full  of  sorrow  and  harts  discontent. 

Lew.  What  hath  your  king  married  the  Ladie  Gray, 
And  now  to  excuse  himselfe  sends  vs  a  post  of  papers? 
How  dares  he  presume  to  vse  vs  thus  ? 
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Q^ee.  This  proueth  Edwards  loue,  &  Warwiks  ho- 
nesty. 

ffar.  King  Lewis,  I  here  protest  in  sight  of  heauen. 
And  by  the  hope  I  haue  of  heauenlie  blisse. 
That  I  am  cleare  from  this  misdeed  of  Edwards. 
No  more  my  king,  for  he  dishonours  me. 
And  most  himselfe,  if  he  could  see  his  shame. 
Did  I  forget  that  by  the  house  of  Yorke, 
My  father  came  yntimelie  to  his  death  ? 
Did  I  let  passe  the  abuse  done  to  thy  neece? 
Did  I  impale  him  with  the  regall  Crowne, 
And  thrust  king  Henry  from  his  natiue  home, 
And  most  vngratefuU  doth  he  vse  me  thus  ? 
My  gratious  Queene  pardon  what  is  past. 
And  henceforth  I  am  thy  true  seruitour, 
[^        T  will  reuenge  the  wrongs  done  to  ladie  Bona, 
And  replant  Henry  in  his  former  state. 

Queen,  Yes  Warwike  I  doe  quite  forget  tiiy  former 
FaultsJ  if  now  thou  wilt  become  king  Henries  friend. 

War.  So  much  his  friend,  I  his  vnfained  friend, 
That  if  king  Lewes  vouchsafe  to  furnish  vs 
With  some  few  bands  of  chosen  souldiers. 
He  vndertake  to  land  them  on  our  coast, 
And  force  the  Tyrant  from  his  seate  by  warre, 
Tis  not  his  new  made  bride  shall  succour  him. 

Lew.  Then  at  the  last  I  firmelie  am  resolu'd, 
i^      You  shall  haue  aide :  and  English  messenger  retume 
In  post,  and  tell  false  Edward  thy  supposed  king, 
_         That  Lewis  of  France  is  sending  ouer  Maskers 
To  reuell  it  with  him  and  his  new  bride. 

Bona.  Tell  him  in  hope  heele  be  a  Widower  shortlie. 
He  weare  the  willow  garland  for  his  sake. 

Queen,  Tell  him  my  mourning  weedes  be  laide  aside. 
And  I  am  readie  to  put  armour  on. 
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JVar^   Tell  him  from   me,   that  he  hath  done  me 
wrong. 
And  therefore  He  vncrowne  him  er't  be  long. 
Thears  thy  reward,  begone. 

Lew.  But  now  tell  me  Warwike,  what  assmttnce 
I  shall  haue  of  thy  true  loyaltie  ? 

War,  This  shall  assure  my  constant  loyaltie. 
If  that  our  Queene  and  this  young  prince  agree. 
He  ioine  mine  eldest  daughter  and  my  ioie 
To  him  forthwith  in  holie  wedlockes  bandes. 

Q^een.  Withall  my  hart,  that  match  I  like  full  wel, 
Loue  her  sonne  Edward,  shee  is  Sedre  and  yong, 
And  giue  thy  hand  to  Warwike  for  thy  loue. 

Lew.  It  is  enough,  and  now  we  will  prepare, 
To  leuie  souldiers  for  to  go  with  you. 
And  you  Lord  Bourbon  our  high  Admirall, 
Shall  waft  them  safelie  to  the  English  coast. 
And  chase  proud  Edward  from  his  slumbring  trance. 
For  mocking  marriage  with  the  name  of  France. 

War.  I  came  from  Edward  as  Imbassadour 
But  I  retume  his  swome  and  mortall  foe  : 
Matter  of  marriage  was  the  charge  he  gaue  me,  — 

But  dreadfuU  warre  shall  answere  his  demand. 
Had  he  none  else  to  make  a  stale  but  me  ? 
Then  none  but  I  shall  tume  his  iest  to  sorrow.  - — 

I  was  the  chiefe  that  raisde  him  to  the  crowne. 
And  He  be  chiefe  to  bring  him  downe  againe. 
Not  that  I  pittie  Henries  miserie. 
But  seeke  reuenge  on  Edwards  mockerie.  [ExiU 

Enter  king  Edward,  the  Q^eene  and  Clarence,   and      \  V 
Gloster,  and  Montague,  and  Hastings,  and  Pen* 
BROOKE,  tvith  souldiers. 

Edw.  Brothers  of  Clarence,  and  of  Glocester, 
What  thinke  you  of  our  marriage  with  the  ladie  Gray  ? 
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Cla,  My  Lord,  we  thinke  as  Warvvike  and  Lewes 
That  are  so  slacke  in  iudgement,  that  theile  take 
No  offence  at  this  suddaine  marriage. 

Edw,  Suppose  they  doe,  they  are  but  Lewes  and 
Warvvike  J  and  I  am  your  king  and  Warvvikes, 
And  will  be  obaied. 

Gh,  And  shall,  because  our  king,  but  yet  such 
Sudden  marriages  seldome  proueth  well. 

Edw.  Yea  brother  Richard  are  you  against  vs  too  ? 

Gh, '  Not  I  my  Lord,  no,  God  forefend  jthat  I  should 
Once  gaine  saie  your  highnesse  pleasure, 
I,  &  twere  a  pittie[to  sunder  them  that  yoake  so  wel 
togither. 

Edw.  Setting  your  skomes  and  your  dislikes  aside. 
Shew  me  some  reasons  why  the  Ladie  Gray, 
Maie  not  be  my  loue  and  Englands  Queene  ? 
Speake  freelie  Clarence,  Gloster, 
Montague  and  Hastings. 

Cla    My  Lord  then  this  is  my  opinion. 
That  Warwike  beeing  dishonored  in  his  embassage. 
Doth  seeke  reuenge  to  quite  his  iniuries. 

Gh.  And  Lewes  in  regard  of  his  sisters  wrongs. 
Doth  loine  with  Warwike  to  supplant  your  state. 

Edw.  Suppose  that  Lewis  and  Warwike  be  appeasd. 
By  such  meanes  as  I  can  best  deuise. 

Mont.  But  yet  to  have  ioind  with  France  in  this 
Alliance,  would  more  haue  strengthened  this  our 
Common  wealth,  gainst  forraine  stormes. 
Then  anie  home  tred  marriage. 

Hast.  Let  England  be  true  within  it  selfe. 
We  need  not  France  nor  any  alliance  with  tliem. 

Cla.  For  this  one    speech    the    Lord  Hastings   wel 
deserues, 
To  haue  the  daughter  and  heire  of  the  Lord  Hungerford. 

Edw.  And  what  then  ?  It  was  our  will  it  should  be  so? 
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Cla.  I,  and  for  such  a  thing  too  the  Lord  Scales 
Did  well  deserue  at  your  hands, /to  haue  the 
Daughter  of  the  Lord  Bonfield,  iand  left  your 
Brothers  to  go  seeke  elsewhere^  but  in 
Your  madnes,  you  burie  brotherhood. 

Edw,  Alasse  poore  Clarence,/is  it  for  a  wife. 
That  thou  art  mal-content, 
Why  man  be  of  good  cheere.  He  prouide  thee  one. 

Cla.    Naielyou   plaide  the  broker   so  ill   for  your 
selfe, 
That  you  shall  giue  me  leaue  to  make  my 
Choisejas  I  thinke  good,  andlto  that  intent, 
I  shortlie  meane  to  leaue  you. 

Edw.  Leaue  me  or  tarrie  I  am  full  resolu'd, 
Edward  will  not  be  tied  to  his  brothers  wils. 

(iueen.  My  Lords  doe  me  but  right,  and  you  must 
Confesse,  (before  it  pleasd  his  highnesse  to  aduance 
My  state  to  title  of  a  Queene, 
That  I  was  not  ignoble  in  my  birth. 

Edw.  Forbeare  my  loue  to  fawne  vpon  their  frownes, 
For  thee  they  must  obay,  naie  shall  obaie, 
And  if  they  looke  for  fauour  at  my  hands. 

MofU.  My  Lord,  heere  is  the  messenger  returnd  from 
France. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Ed,  Now  sirra.  What  letters  or  what  newes  ? 

Mes.   No  letters  my  Lord,  and  such  newes,  as  with- 
out 
your  highnesse  speciall  pardon  I  dare  not  relate. 

Edw.  We  pardon  thee,  and  as  neere  as  thou  canst 
Tell  me.  What  said  Lewis  to  our  letters  ? 

Mes,  At  my  departure  these  were  his  verie  words. 
Go  tell  false  Edward  thy  supposed  king. 
That  Lewis  of  France  is  sending  ouer  Maskers, 
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To  reuill  it  with  him  and  his  new  bride. 
—  Edv).  Is  Lewis  so  braue,  belike  he  thinkes  me  Henry. 

But  what  said  Ijady  Bona  to  these  wrongs  ? 

Met.  Tel  him  quoth  sheiin  hope   heele  proue  a  wid- 
dower  shortly,!  He  weare  the  willow  garland  for  his  sake. 

Edw.  She  had  the  wrong,  indeed  she  could  sale 
Little  lesse.     But  what  saide  Henries  Queene,  for  as 
I  heare,  she  was  then  in  place  ? 

Mes.  Tell  him  quoth  shee  my  mourning  weeds  be 
Doone,  and  1  am  readie  to  put  armour  on. 

Edw.  Then  belike  she  meanes  to  plaie  the  Amazon. 
But  what  said  Warwike  to  these  iniuries  ? 

Mes.  He  more  incensed  then  the  rest  my  Lord, 
Tell  him  quoth  he,  that  lie  hath  done  me  wrong, 
And  therefore  He  vncrowne  iiira  er't  be  long. 

Ed.  Ha,  Durst  the  traytor  breath  out  such  proude 
words  ? 
But  1  will  arme  me  to  preuent  tlie  worst. 
But  what  is  Warwike  friendes  with  Margaret? 

Mes.  I  my  good  Lord,  theare  so  linkt  in  friendship, 
T  That  young  Prince  Edward  marries  Warwikes  daughter. 

Cla.  Tiie  elder,  belike  Clarence  shall  haue  tlie 
Yonger.  |  AU  you  that  loue  me  and  Warwike 
Follow  me.  [Exit  CtARENCE  and  Sommersbt. 

Edw.  Clarence  and  Summerset  fled  to  Warwike, 
What  paie  you  brother  Richard,  will  you  stand  to  vs  ? 

GIq.  I  my  Lord,  iu  despight  of  all  tiiat  shall 
*"      Withstand  you.  '  For  why  hath  Nature 
Made  me  halt  downe  right,  but  that  I 
—  Should  be  valiant  and  stand  to  it,  ifor  if 

1  would,  I  cannot  runne  awaie. 

Edw.  Penbrooke,  go  raise  an  armie  presentlie. 
Pitch  vp  my  tent,  for  in  the  field  this  night 
I  meane  to  rest,  and  on  the  morrow  mome. 
He  march  to  meet  proud  Warwike  ere  he  land 
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Those  stragling  troopes  which  he  hath  got  in  France. 

But  ere  I  goe  Montague  and  Hastings, 

You  of  all  the  rest  are  neerest  allied 

In  bloud  to  Warwike,  therefore  tell  me,  if 

You  fauour  him  more  then  me  or  not : 

Speake  truelie,  for  I  had  rather  haue  you  open 

Enemies,  then  hollow  friends. 

MorUa.  So  God  helpe  Montague  as  he  proues  true. 

HaaL  And  Hastings  as  hee  fauours  Edwards  cause. 

Edw.  It  shall  suffice^  come  then  lets  march  awaie. 

[Exeunt  Omnes. 

Enter  Warwike  and  Oxford,  with  aouldiers.  Xy-      * 

Wiar.  Trust  me  my  Lords  all  hitherto  goes  well, 
The  common  people  by  numbers  swarme  to  vs. 
But  see  where  Sommerset  and  Clarence  comes, 
Speake  suddenlie  my  Lords,  are  we  all  friends  ? 

Cla.  Feare  not  that  my  Lord. 

Wiar*    Then   gentle  Clarence  welcome   vnto    War- 
wike. 
And  welcome  Summerset,  I  hold  it  cowardise,  4 

To  rest  mistrustfull  where  a  noble  hart. 
Hath  pawnde  an  open  hand  in  signe  of  lone. 
Else  might  I  thinke  that  Clarence,  Edwards  brother,  — 

Were  but  a  fained  friend  to  our  proceedings,  

But   welcome  sweet   Clarence   my  daughter   shal  be 

thine. 
And  now  what  rests  but  in  nights  couerture. 
Thy  brother  being  careleslie  encampt. 
His  souldiers  lurking  in  the  towne  about. 
And  but  attended  by  a  simple  guarde. 

We  maie  surprise  and  take  him  at  our  pleasure,  — 

Our  skouts  haue  found  the  aduenture  verie  easie,  — 

Then  crie  king  Henry  with  resolued  mindes, 
And  breake  we  presentlie  into  his  tent. 
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da.  Why  then  lets  on  our  waie  in  silent  sort. 
For  Warwike  and  his  friends  God  and  saint  Greorge. 

TFar.  This  is  his  tent,  and  see  where  his  guard  doth 
Stand,  Courage  my  souldiers,  now  or  neuer. 

But  follow  me  now,  and  Edward  shall  be  ours. 

AU.  A  Warwike,  a  Warwike. 

AlarmeSf  and  Gloster  and  Hastings ,/Ke». 

Osc/.  Who  goes  there  ? 

fFar.    Richard  and  Hastings  let  them  go,  heere  is 
the  Duke. 

Edw.  The  Duke,  why  Warwike  when  we  parted 
Last,  thou  caldst  me  king  ? 

fPar,  I,  but  the  case  is  altred  now. 
When  you  disgraste  me  in  my  embsissage. 
Then  I  disgraste  you  from  being  king, 
And  now  am  come  to  create  you  Duke  of  Yorke, 
Alasse  how  should  you  gouerne  anie  kingdome. 
That  knowes  not  how  to  vse  embassadors. 
Nor  how  to  vse  your  brothers  brotherlie. 
Nor  how  to  shrowd  your  selfe  from  enimies. 

Edw.  Well  Warwike,  let  fortune  doe  her  worst, 
Edward  in  minde  will  beare  hiraselfe  a  king. 

War,    Then  for  his  minde  be  Edward  Englands  king. 
But  Henry  now  shall  weare  the  English  crowne. 
Go  conuaie  him  to  our  brother  archbishop  of  Yorke, 
And  when  I  haue  fought  with  Penbrooke   &   his   fol- 
lowers, 

^.     He  come  and  tell  thee  what  the  ladie  Bona  sales. 
And  so  for  a  while  farewell  good  Duke  of  Yorke. 

[Exeunt  some  with  Edward.. 

Cla.  What  foUowes  now,  all  hithertoo  goes  well. 
But  we  must  dispatch  some  letters  to  France, 
To  tell  the  Queene  of  our  happy  fortune, 
And  bid  hir  come  with  speed  to  ioine  with  vs. 


^ 
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TFar.  I  thats  the  first  thing  that  we  haue  to  doe, 
And  free  king  Henry  from  imprisonment, 
And  see  him  seated  in  his  regall  throne, 
Come  let  vs  haste  awaie^  and  hauing  past  these  cares,    L 
He  post  to  Yorke^  and  see  how  Edward  fares. 

[Exeunt  Omnes. 

Enter  Gloster,  Hastings,  and  sir  Wili.1  am  Stanly. 

Glo.  Lord  Hastings,  and  sir  William  Stanly, 
Know  that  the  cause  I  sent  for  you  is  this. 
I  looke  my  brother  with  a  slender  traine. 
Should  come  a  hunting  in  this  forrest  heere. 
The  Bishop  of  Yorke  befriends  him  much. 
And  lets  him  vse  his  pleasure  in  the  chase. 
Now  I  haue  priuilie  sent  him  word. 
How  I  am  come  with  you  to  rescue  him. 
And  see  where  the  huntsman  and  he  doth  come. 

Enter  Edward  (md  a  Huntsman. 

Hunts,  This  wale  my  Lord  the  deere  is  gone. 

Edw,  No  this  waie  huntsman,  see  where  the 
Keepers  stand.     Now  brother  and  the  rest, 
What,  are  you  prouided  to  depart  ? 

Glo,  I,  I,  the  horse  stands  at  the  parke  corner. 
Come,  to  Linne,  and  so  take  shipping  into  Flanders. 

Edw.  Come  then :  Hastings,  and  Stanlie,  I  will 
Requite  your  loues.    Bishop  farewell, 
Sheeld  thee  from  Warwikes  fruwne. 
And  praie  that  I  male  repossesse  the  crowne. 
Now  huntsman  what  will  you  doe  ? 

Hunts  Marrie  my  Lord,  I  thinke  I  had  as  good 
Goe  with  you,  as  tarrie  heere  to  be  hangde. 

Edw.  Come  then  lets  awaie  with  speed. 

[Exeunt  Omnes. 
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Enter  the  Queene  and  the  Lord  Riuebs. 

^  ^  "^  Sitters,  Tel  me  good  maddam.  Why  is  your  grace 

^  So  passionate  of  late  ? 

Qiieen.  Why  brother  Riuers,  heare  you  not  the  newes. 
Of  that  succease  king  Edward  had  of  late  ? 
Riu*    What?   losse  of  some  pitcht   battaile  against 
"^  Warwike, 

Tush,  feare  not  fiedre  Queen,  but  cast  those  cares  aside. 
C&     King  Edwards  noble  mind  his  honours  doth  display  : 
And  Warwike  maie  loose,  though  then  he  got  the  day. 
Qtteen,  If  that  were  all,  my  griefes  were  at  an  end : 
But  greater  troubles  will  1  feare  befall. 

Siu,  What,  is  he  taken  prisoner  by  the  foe. 
To  the  danger  of  his  royall  person  then  P 

Queen,  I,  thears  my  griefe,  king  Edward  is  surprisde. 
And  led  awaie,  as  prisoner  vnto  Yorke. 

Riu.  The  newes  is  passing  strange,  I  must  confesse  : 
Yet  comfort  your  selfe,  for  Edward  hath  more  friends. 
Then  Lancaster  at  this  time  must  perceiue. 
That  some  will  set  him  in  his  throne  againe. 

Qtieen.    God    grant  they  maie,   but  gentle  brother 
come. 
And  let  me  leane  vpon  thine  arme  a  while, 
^^  Vntill  I  come  vnto  the  sanctuarie. 

There  to  presenie  the  fruit  within  my  wombe, 
K.  Edwards  seed  true  heire  to  Englands  crowne. 

[Exit. 

\  \  Enter  Edward  and  Richard,  and  Hastings  with 

>  a  troqpe  of  Hollanders. 

Edw.  Thus  far  from  Belgia  haue  we  past  the  seas. 
And  marcht  from  Raunspur  hauen  vnto  Yorke : 
But  soft  the  gates  are  shut,  I  like  not  this. 

Bich,  Sound  vp  the  drum  and  call  them  to  the  wals. 
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Enter  the  Lord  Maire  of  Yorke  vpon  the  waU. 

Mmr.  My  Lords  we  had  notice  of  your  commiDg, 
And  tbats  the  cause  we  stand  vpon  our  garde. 
And  shut  the  gates  for  to  preserue  the  towne. 
Henry  now  is  king,  and  we  are  swome  to  him. 

Edw,  Why  my  Lord  Maire^  if  Henry  be  your  king, 
Edward  I  am  sure  at  least,  is  Duke  of  Yorke. 

Mair.  Truth  my  Lord,  we  know  you  for  no  lesse. 

Edw.  I  craue  nothing  but  my  Dukedome. 

Bich.  But  when  the  Fox  hath  gotten  in  his  head, 
Heele  quicklie  make  the  bodie  follow  after. 

Hast,  Whymy  Lord  Maire,  what  stand  you  vpon  points  ? 
Open  the  gates,  we  are  king  Henries  friends. 

Jfotr.  Saie  you  so,  then  He  open  them  presentlie. 

[Exit  Maire. 

Bi.  By  my  faith,  a  wise  stout  captain  &  soone  per- 
swaded. 

The  Maire  opens  the  dore,  and  brings  the 
keies  in  his  hand. 

Edw.  So  my  Lord  Maire,  these  gates  must  not  be  shut, 
But  in  the  time  of  warre,  giue  me  the  keies : 
What,  feare  not  man  for  Edward  will  defend 
the  towne  and  you,  despight  of  all  your  foes. 

Enter  sir  John  Modntgommeby  tuith  drumme  and 

souldiers. 

How  now  Richard,  who  is  this? 

Bich.  Brother,  this  is  sir  John  Mountgommery, 
A  trustie  friend  vnlesse  I  be  deceiude. 

Edw,    Welcome  sir  lohn.      Wherfore  come  you  in 

armes? 
Sir  lohn.    To  helpe  king  Edward  in  this  time  of 
stormes. 
As  euerie  loyall  subiect  ought  to  doe. 
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Edw.    Thankes  braue  Mountgommery, 
But  I  onlie  claime  my  Dukedom. 
Vntil  it  please  God  to  send  the  rest. 

Sir  lohn.  Then  fare  you  wel  ?    Drum  strike  vp  and 
let  vs 
March    away,    I   came    to    serue  a   king  and  not  a 
Duke. 

Edw.  Nay  staie  sir  lohn,  and  let  vs  first  debate. 
With  what  security  we  maie  doe  this  thing. 

Sir  John.  What  stand  you  on  debating, )to  be  briefe. 
Except  you  presentlylproclaime  your  selfe  our  king. 
He  hence  againe  Aand  keepe  them  backe  that  come  to 
Succour  you,\why  should  we  fight  when 
You  pretend  no  title  ? 

Rich,  Fie  brother,  fie,  stand  you  vpon  tearmes  ? 
Resolue  your  selfe,  and  let  vs  claime  the  crowne. 

Edw.  I  am  resolude  once  more  to  claime  the  crowne. 
And  win  it  too,  or  else  to  loose  my  life. 

Sir  lohn.  I  now  my  soueraigne  speaketh  like  himselfe. 
And  now  will  I  be  Edwards  Champion, 
Sound  Trumpets,  for  Edward  shall  be  proclaimd. 
Edward  the  fourth  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  and  Lord  of  Ireland,  and  whosoeuer 
gainsaies  king  Edwards  right :  by  this  I  challenge  him  to 
single  fight,  long  Hue  Edward  the  fourth. 

AU.  Long  Hue  Ekiward  the  fourth. 

Edw.  We  thanke  you  all.     Lord  Maire  leade  on  the 
waie. 
For  this  night  weele  harbour  here  in  Yorke, 
And  then  as  earlie  as  the  morning  sunne, 
Liftes  vp  his  beames  aboue  this  horison 
Weele  march  to  London,  to  meete  with  Warwike : 
And  pull  false  Henry  from  the  Regall  throne. 

[Exeunt  Omnes. 
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JJn/tfr  Wabwike  and  Clabrnce,  unih  the  Croume,  and    '^\  ]/'    ^\ 
then  king  Henby,  and  Oxfobd,  and  Summebset^  and 
the  yong  Earle  of  Richmond, 

King.  Thus  from  the  prison  to  this  princelie  seat. 
By  Gods  great  mercies  am  I  brought 
Againe^l  Clarence  and  Warwike  doe  you 
Keepe  the  crowqeJand  goueme  and  protect 
My  realme  in  peace/  and  I  will  spend  the 
Remnant  of  my  daies,|to  sinnes  rebuke 
And  my  Creators  praise. 

War.  Whatansweres  Clarence  to  his  soueraignes  will  ? 

Cla.  Clarence  agrees  to  what  king  Henry  likes. 

King.  My  Lord  of  Summerset,  what  prettie  i 

Boie]ls  that  you  seeme  to  be  so  carefuU  of? 

Sum.    And  it  please  your  grace,  it  is  yong  Henry, 
Earle  of  Richmond. 

King.  Henry  of  Richmond;^ Come  hither  pretie  Ladde.  ) 

If  heauenlie  powers^  doe  aime  aright 
To  my  diuining  thoughts,  jthou  pretie  boy, 
Shalt  proue  this  Countries  blisse. 
Thy  head  is  made  to  weare  a  princelie  crowne. 
Thy  lookes  are  all  repleat  with  Maiestie, 
Make  much  of  him  my  Lords, 
For  this  is  helshall  helpe  you  more. 
Then  you  are  hurt  by  me. 

Enter  one  with  a  letter  to  Wabwike. 

War.  What  Counsell  Lords,  Edward  from  Belgia, 
With  hastie  Germaines  and  blunt  Hollanders, 
Is  past  in  safetie  through  the  narrow  seas. 

And  with  his  troopes  doe  march  amaine  towardes  London,  

And  manie  giddie  people  follow  him. 

Oxf.  Tis  best  to  looke  to  this  betimes. 
For  if  tliis  fire  doe  kindle  any  further,  ^^ 

It  will  be  hard  for  vs  to  quench  it  out. 
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War.  In  Warwikeshire  I  haue  true  harted  friendsy 
Not  mutinous  in  peace,  yet  bold  in  warre. 
Them  will  I  muster  vp,  and  thou  sonne  Clarence  shall 
In  Essex,  Suffolke,  Norfolke,  and  in  Kent, 
Stir  vp  the  knights  and  gentlemen  to  come  with  thee. 
And  thou  brother  Montague,  in  Leistershire, 
Buckingham  and  Northamptonshire  shalt  finde. 
Men  well  inclinde  to  doe  what  thou  commands. 
And  thou  braue  Oxford  wondrous  well  belou'd, 
Shalt  in  thy  countries  muster  vp  thy  friends. 
My  soueraigne  with  his  louing  Citizens, 
Shall  rest  in  London  till  we  come  to  him. 
Faire  Lords  take  leaue  and  stand  not  to  replie. 
Farewell  my  soueraigne. 

King.  Farewel  my  Hector,  my  Troyes  true  hope. 

War.  Farewell  sweet  Lords^  lets  meet  at  Couentrie. 

AU.  Agreed.  \ExemJt  Omn^. 

Enter  Edward  and  his  traine. 

Edw,  Sease  on  the  shamefast  Henry, 
And  once  againe  conuaie  him  to  the  Tower, 
[Sig.  E.]     Awaie  with  him,  I  will  not  heare  him  speake. 

And  now  towards  Couentrie  let  vs  bend  our  course 
To  meet  with  Warwike  and  his  confederates. 

[Exeunt  Omnes. 
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Enter  Warwike  on  the  wattes. 

War.  Where  is  the  post  that  came  from  valiant  Ox- 
ford? 
How  farre  hence  is  thy  Lord  my  honest  fellow  P 

Ox/,  post.    By  this  at  Daintrie  marching   hither- 
ward. 
War..  Where  is  our  brother  Montague  ? 
Where  is  the  post  that  came  from  Montague  ? 
Post.  I  left  him  at  Donsmore  with  his  troopes. 
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War.  Say  Summerfield  where  is  my  louing  son  ? 
And  by  thy  gesse,  how  fiEtrre  is  Clarence  hence  ? 

Sommer.  At  Southam  my  Lord  I  left  him  with 
His  force,  and  doe  expect  him  two  houres  hence. 

War.  Then  Oxford  is  at  hand^  I  heare  his  drum. 

Enter  Edwabd  and  his  power. 

Glo.  See  brother^  where  the  surly  Warwike  mans  the 
wal. 

War.  O  vnbid  spight^  is  spotfuU  Edward  come ! 
Where  slept  our  scouts,  or  how  are  they  seduste. 
That  we  could  haue  no  newes  of  their  repaire  P 

Edw.   Now  Warwike  wilt  thou    be  sorrie  for  thy 
faults, 
And  call  Edward  king  and  he  will  pardon  thee. 

War.  Naie  rather  wilt  thou  draw  thy  forces  backe  ? 
Confesse  who  set  thee  vp  and  puld  thee  downe  ? 
Call  Warwike  patron  and  be  penitent, 
And  thou  shalt  still  remaine  the  Duke  of  Yorke. 

Glo.  I  had  thought  at  least  he  would  haue  said  the 
king. 
Or  did  he  make  the  iest  against  his  will. 

War.    Twas  Warwike  gaue  the  kingdome  to  thy 
brother. 

Edw.  Why  then  tis  mine,  if  but  by  Warwikes  gift. 

War.  I  but  thou  art  no  Atlas  for  so  great  a  waight, 
And  weakling,  Warwike  takes  his  gift  againe, 
Henry  is  my  king,  Warwike  his  subiect. 

Edw.  I  prethe  gallant  Warwike  tell  me  this, 
What  is  the  bodie  when  the  head  is  off? 

Glo.  Alasse  that  Warwike  had  no  more  foresight. 
But  whilst  he  sought  to  steale  the  single  ten. 
The  king  was  finelie  fingerd  from  the  decke  ? 
You  left  poore  Henry  in  the  Bishops  pallace. 
And  ten  to  one  you'le  meet  him  in  the  Tower. 
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Edw.  Tis  euen  so,  and  yet  you  are  olde  Warwike 

still. 
War.  O  cheerefull  colours,  see  where  Oxford  comes. 

Enter  Oxford  with  drum  and  souldiers  Sf  al  crie^ 

Oxf.  Oxford,  Oxford,  for  Lancaster.  \Ex%t, 

Edw.  The  Gates  are  open,  see  they  enter  in, 

Lets  follow  them  and  bid  them  battaile  in  the  streetes. 
Gh,  No,  so  some  other  might  set  vpon  our  backes, 

Weele  staie  till  all  be  entered,  and  then  follow  them. 

Enter  Summerset  with  drum  and  souldiers. 

Sum.  Summerset,  Summerset,  for  Lancaster.     [IMi. 

Gh,  Two  of  thy  name  both  Dukes  of  Summerset, 
Haue  solde  their  lines  vnto  the  house  of  Yorke, 
And  thou  shalt  be  the  third  and  my  sword  hold. 

Enter  Montague  with  drum  and  souldiers. 

Mont.  Montague,  Montague,  for  Lancaster.       [Exit. 
Edw.  Traitorous  Montague,  thou  and  thy  brother 
Shall  deerelie  abie  this  rebellious  act. 

Enter  Clarence  with  drum  and  souldiers. 

War.   And   loe  where  George  of  Clarence  sweepes 
Along,^^of  power  enough  to  bid  his  brother  battell. 

Cla.  Clarence,  Clarence,  for  Lancaster. 

Edw.  Et  tu  Brute,  wilt  thou  stab  Ccesar  too  ? 
A  parlie  sirra  to  George  of  Clarence. 

Sound  a  Parlie^  and  Richard  and  Clarence  whispers 
togithery  and  then  Clarence  takes  his  red  Rose  out  of 
his  hat^  and  throwes  it  at  Warwike. 

fVar.  Com  Clarence  come,  thou  wilt   if   Warwike 

call. 
Cla.  Father  of  Warwike,  know  you  what  this  meanes  ! 
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I  throw  mine  infamie  at  thee, 

I  will  not  ruinate  my  fathers  house. 

Who  gaue  his  bloud  to  lime  the  stones  togither,  -^ 

And  set  vp  Lancaster.    Thinkest  thou 

That  Clarence  is  so  harsh  vnnaturall. 

To  lift  his  sword  against  his  brothers  life. 

And  so  proud  harted  Warwike  I  defie  thee. 

And  to  my  brothers  tume  my  blushing  cheekes  ? 

Pardon  me  Edward,  for  I  haue  done  amisse. 

And  Richard  doe  not  frowne  vpon  me. 

For  henceforth  I  will  proue  no  more  vnconstant.  — 

Edw*   Welcome  Clarence,  and  ten  times  more  wel-  ^^ 

come, 
Then  if  thou  neuer  hadst  deserud  our  hate. 

Glo.  Welcome  good  Clarence,  this  is  brotherlie. 

fVar»  Oh  passing  traytor,  periurd  and  vniust. 

Edw.  Now  Warwike,  wilt  thou  leaue 
The  towne  €Lnd  fight  P  or  shall  we  beate  the 
Stones  about  thine  eares  ? 

War.  Why  I  am  not  coopt  vppe  heere  for  defence, 
I  will  awaie  to  Barnet  presently. 
And  bid  thee  battaile  Edward  if  thou  darest. 

Edw.  Yes  Warwike  he  dares,  and  leades  the  waie. 
Lords  to  the  field,  saint  George  and  victorie. 

[Exeunt  Omnes. 

-SI-  '^i 


Alarmes,  and  then  enter  Wabwikb  wounded. 

War.  Ah,  who  is  nie  ?     Come  to  me  friend  or  foe. 
And  tell. me  who  is  victor  Yorke  or  Warwike? 
Why  aske  I  that  ?  my  mangled  bodie  shewes. 
That  I  must  yeeld  my  bodie  to  the  earth. 
And  by  my  fall  the  conquest  to  my  foes. 
Thus  yeelds  the  Cedar  to  the  axes  edge. 
Whose  armes  gaue  shelter  to  the  princelie  Eagle, 
Vnder  whose  shade  the  ramping  Lion  slept, 
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Whose  top  branch  ouerpeerd  loues  spreading  tree. 
The  wrinkles  in  my  browes  now  fild  with  bloud. 
Were  likened  oft  to  kinglie  sepulchers. 
For  who  liu'd  king,  but  I  could  dig  his  graue  ? 
And  who  durst  smile,  when  Warwike  bent  his  brow  : 
Lo  now  my  glorie  smeerd  in  dust  and  bloud, 
My  parkes,  my  walkes,  my  manners  that  1  liad, 
Euen  now  forsake  me,  and  of  all  my  lands. 
Is  nothing  left  me  but  my  bodies  length. 

Enter  OxFoun  and  Summeuset. 

Oxf,  Ah  Warwike,  Warwike,  cheere  vp  thy  selfe  and 
Hue, 
For  yet  thears  hope  enough  to  win  the  daie. 
Our  warlike  Queene  with  troopes  is  come  from  France, 
And  at  South-hampton  landed  all  hir  traine. 
And  mightst  thou  liue,  then  would  we  neuer  flie. 

War.  Whie  then  I  would  not  flie,  nor  liaue  I  now. 
But  Hercules  himselfe  must  yeeld  to  ods, 
I,     For  manie  wounds  reeeiu'd,  and  manie  moe  repaid. 
Hath  robd  my  strong  knit  sinews  of  their  strength. 
And  spite  of  spites  needes  must  I  yeeld  to  death. 

Som.  Thy  brother  Montague  hath  breathd  his  last. 
And  at  the  pangs  of  death  I  heard  him  crie 
And  saie,  commend  me  to  my  valiant  brother. 
And  more  he  would  haue  spoke  and  more  he  said. 
Which  sounded  like  a  clamor  in  a  vault. 
That  could  not  be  diatinguiaht  for  the  sound, 
_    And  so  the  valiant  Montague  gaue  vp  the  ghost. 

War.   What  ia  pompe,  rule,  raigne,  but  earth   and   ' 
dust? 
And  liue  we  how  we  can,  yet  die  we  must. 
Sweet  rest  his  soule,  flie  Lords  and  saue  your  selues, 
y    For  Warwike  bids  you  all  farewell  to  meet  in  Heauen. 

{Hedit*. 
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Oxf  Come  noble  Summerset,  lets  take  our  horse. 

And  cause  retrait  be  sounded  through  the  campe. 

That  all  our  friends  that  yet  remaine  aliue^ 

Male  be  awam'd  and  saue  themselues  by  flight. 

That  done,  with  them  weele  post  vnto  the  Queene, 

And  once  more  trie  our  fortune  in  the  field. 

\Ex.  axnbo. 

Enter  Edward,  Clarence,  Gloster,  mth  souldiers. 


Edw.  Thus  still  our  fortune  giues  vs  victorie. 
And  girts  our  temples  with  triumphant  ioies. 
The  bigboond  traytor  Warwike  hath  breathde  his  last. 
And  heauen  this  daie  hath  smilde  vpon  vs  all. 
But  in  this  cleere  and  brightsome  daie, 
I  see  a  blacke  suspitious  cloud  appeare 
That  will  encounter  with  our  glorious  sunne 
Before  he  gaine  his  easefull  westeme  beames, 
I  mean  those  powers  which  the  Queen  hath  got  in  Frace 
Are  landed,  and  meane  once  more  to  menace  vs. 

Gh.  Oxford  and  Summerset  are  fled  to  hir, 
And  tis  likelie  if  she  haue  time  to  breath. 
Her  faction  will  be  full  as  strong  as  ours. 

Edw.  We  are  aduertisde  by  our  louing  friends. 
That  they  doe  hold  their  course  towards  Tewxburie* 
Thither  will  we,  for  willingnes  rids  waie. 
And  in  euerie  countie  as  we  passe  along, 
.Our  strengthes  shall  be  augmented. 
Come  lets  goe,/for  if  we  slacke  this  faire 
Bright  Summers  daie/sharpe  winters  >^ 
Showers  will  marre  our  hope  for  haie.  x 

[Ea:.  Omnes, 

Enter  the  Queene^  Prince  Edward,  Oxford  and  Sum-       A/         ^ 
MERSET,  with  drum  and  souldiers, 

Quee.  Welcome  to  England,  my  louing  friends  of  Frace. 
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And  welcome  Summerset,  and  Oxford  too. 
Once  more  haue  we  spread  our  sailes  abroad. 
And  though  our  tackling  be  almost  consumde. 
And  Warwike  as  our  maine  mast  ouerthrowne. 
Yet  warlike  Lords  raise  you  that  sturdie  post. 
That  beares  the  sailes  to  bring  vs  vnto  rest. 
And  Ned  and  I  as  willing  Pilots  should 
For  once  with  careful!  mindes  guide  on  the  8t«rne. 
To  beare  vs  through  that  dangerous  gulfe 
That  heretofore  hath  swallowed  vp  our  friends. 

Prince.  And  if  there  be,  as  God  forbid  there  should. 
Amongst  vs  a  timorous  or  fearefull  man, 
Let  him  depart  before  the  battels  ioine. 
Least  he  in  time  of  need  intise  another. 
And  so  withdraw  the  eouldiers  harts  from  vs. 
I  will  not  stand  aloofe  and  bid  you  fight. 
But  with  my  sword  presse  in  the  thickest  thronges. 
And  single  Edward  from  his  strongest  guard. 
And  hand  to  hand  enforce  him  for  to  yeeld. 
Or  leaue  my  bodie  as  witnesse  of  my  thoughts. 

Oxf.  Women  and  children  of  so  high  resolup. 
And  Warriors  faint,  why  twere  perpetuall 
Shame  ?  '  Oh  braue  yong  Prince,  thy 
Noble  grandfather  kloth  Hue  againe  in  thee. 
Long  niaicst  thou  liue  to  beare  his  image. 
And  to  renew  his  glories,  i 

Sum.  And  he  that  lurnes  and  flics  when  such  do  fight. 
Let  him  to  beit,  and  like  the  Owie  by  daie 
Be  hi«t,  anil  wondered  at  if  he  arise. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Men.  My  Lords,  Duke  Edward  with  a  mighty  power. 
Is  mnrcliing  hitherwards  to  fight  with  you. 

Oj/.  1  tlionglitit  washispollicie.to  take  vsvnprouidml. 
But  here  will  we  stand  and  fight  it  to  the  death. 
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Enter  king  Edward,  Cla.  Glo.  Hast,  and  SotUdiers, 

Edw,  See  brothers,  yonder  stands  the  thornie  wood. 
Which  by  Gods  assistance  and  your  prowesse. 
Shall  with  our  swords  yer  night  be  cleane  cut  downe. 

Queen.  Lords,  Knights  &  gentlemen,  what  I  should 
say, 
My  teares  gainesaie,  for  as  you  see,  I  drinke 
The  water  of  mine  eies.     Xhen  no  more 
But  this.  ]  Henry  your  king  is  prisoner 
In  the  tower,]  his  land  and  all  our  friends 
Are  quite  distrest^  and  yonder  standes 
The  Wolfe  that  makes  all  this, 
Then  on  Gods  name  Lords  togither  cry  saint  Greorge. 

AU.  Saint  George  for  Lancaster. 

Alarmes  to  the  battelly  Yobke  Jlies^  then  the  chambers  be 
discharged.  Then  enter  the  king^  Cla.  4*  Glo.  ^^  the 
resti  4'  make  a  great  shout j  and  crie,  for  YorkCy  for 
YorkCj  and  then  the  Queene  is  taken,  <$*  the  prince,  <$* 
OxF.  Sf  Sum.  and  then  sound  and  enter  all  againe, 

Edw.  Lo  here  a  period  of  tumultuous  broiles, 
Awaie  with  Oxford  to  Hames  castell  straight. 
For  Summerset  off  with  his  guiltie  head. 
Awaie  I  will  not  heare  them  speake. 

O^,  For  my  part  He  not  trouble  thee  with  words. 

[Exit  OXFOBD. 

Sum.  Nor  I,  but  stoope  with  patience  to  my  death. 

[Eait  Sum. 

Edw.  Now  Edward  what  satisfaction  canst  thou  make, 
For  stirring  vp  my  subiects  to  rebellion  ? 

Prin.  Speake  like  a  subiect  proud  ambitious  Yorke, 
Suppose  that  I  am  now  my  fathers  mouth, 
Resigne  thy  chaire,  and  where  I  stand  kneele  thou, 
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Wliilat  I  propose  the  selfesame  words  to  thee, 
Wliich  traytor  thou  woudst  haue  me  answere  to. 

Queen.  Oh  that  thy  father  had  bin  bo  resolu'd ; 

Glo.  That  you  might  still  haue  kept  your 
Peticote, 'and  nere  haue  stolne  the 
Breech  from  Lancaster. 

Prince.  Let  Aesop  fable  in  a  wiuters  night, 
His  currish  Riddles  sorts  not  with  this  place. 

Glo.  By  heauen  brat  He  plague  you  for  that  word. 

Queen.  I,  thou  wast  borne  to  be  a  plague  to  men. 

Gto.  For  Gods  sake  take  awaie  this  captiue  scold, 

Prhi  Nay  take  away  this  skolding  Crooktbacke  rather. 

Edw.  Peace  wilfull  boy,  or  I  will  tame  your  tongue. 

Cla.  Vntuterd  lad  thou  art  too  malepert. 

Prin.  I  know  my  dutie,  you  are  all  vndutifuU. 
Lasciuious  Edward,  and  thou  periurd  George, 
And  thou  mishapen  Dicke,  I  tell  you  all, 
I  am  your  better,  trajtors  as  you  be. 

Edto.  Take  that,  the  Htnea  of  this  railer  heere. 

Queen.  Oh  kill  me  too. 

Glo.  Marrie  and  shall. 

Edw.  Hold  Richard  hold,  for  we  haue  doone  too  mucli 
alreadie. 

Glo.  Why  should  she  Hue  to  fill  the  world  with  words  ? 

Ed.  What  doth  she  swound  ?  make  tneanes  for 
Her  recouerie  ? 

Glo.  Clarence,  excuse  me  to  the  king  my  brother, 
I  must  to  London  on  a  serious  matter, 
Ere  you  come  there,  you  shall  heare  more  newes.  i 

Cla,  About  what,  prethe  tell  me? 

Glo.  The  Tower  man,  the  Tower,  He  root  them  out 

[Exil  (iLOBTKK. 

Qtteeti.  All  Ned,  sjieoke  to  thy  mother  boy  ?  ah 
Thou  canst  not  speake. 
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Traytors,  Tyrants,  bloudie  Homicides, 

They  that  stabd  Caesar  shed  no  bloud  at  all. 

For  he  was  a  man,  this  in  respect  a  childe. 

And  men  nere  spend  their  furie  on  a  child, 

Whats  worse  then  tyrant  that  I  maie  name, 

Youhaue  no  children  Deuils,  if  you  had,  ^^'*^<  ••.  i 

The  thought  of  them  would  then  haue  stopt  your 

rage, 
But  if  you  euer  hope  to  haue  a  sonne, 
Looke  in  his  youth  to  haue  him  so  cut  off. 
As  Traitors  you  haue  doone  this  sweet  young  prince. 

Edw.  Awaie,  and  beare  her  hence. 

Queen,  Naie  nere  beare  me  hence,  dispatch 
Me  heere,}  heere  sheath  thy  sword. 
He  pardon  thee  my  death.  \  Wilt  thou  not  ? 
Then  Clarence,  doe  thou  doe  it? 

Cla,  By  Heauen  I  would  not  doe  thee  so  much  ease. 

Queen,  Good  Clarence  doe,  sweet  Clarence  kill  me  too.         | 

Cla.  Didst  thou  not  heare  me  sweare  I  would  not 
doit? 

Queen,  I,  but  thou  vsest  to  forsweare  thy  selfe, 
Twas  sinne  before,  but  now  tis  charitie. 
Whears  the  Diuels  butcher^  hardfauored  Richard, 
Richard  where  art  thou  ?    He  is  not  heere. 
Murder  is  his  almes  deed,  petitioners 
For  bloud  he  nere  put  backe. 

Edw,  Awaie  I  saie,  and  take  her  hence  perforce. 

Queen.  So  come  to  you  and  yours,  as  to  this  prince. 

[Ex. 

Edw.  Clarence,  whithers  Gloster  gone  ? 

Cla  Marrie  my  Lord  to  London,  and  as  I  gesse,;  to 
Make  a  bloudie  supper  in  the  Tower. 

Edw,  He  is  sudden  if  a  thing  come  in  his  head. 
Well,  discharge  the  common  souldiers.with  paie 
And  thankes,  and  now  let  vs  towards  London, 
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To  sec  our  gentle  Queene  how  shee  doth  fare. 
For  by  this  I  hope  shce  hath  a  sonne  for  vs. 

\Exeu,nt  Omttea. 

\  Enier  Glosteh  to  king  Uku&y  in  the  Tower. 

Glo.  Good  day  tny  Lord.  Wlmt  at  your  booke  so  hard  ? 

ffen.  I  my  g<K>d  Lord.    Lord  I  should  sale  rather, 
Tib  sinne  to  flatter,  good  was  little  better, 
Grood  Gloster,  and  gootl  Diuell,  were  all  alike. 
What  scone  of  Death  hath  Ronius  now  to  act? 

Gh.  Suspition  alwaies  haunts  a  guiltie  mind. 

Hen.  Tlie  birde  once  limde  doth  feare  the  fatall  bush, 
And  I  the  hapiesse  maile  to  one  poore  birde, 
Haue  now  the  fatall  obiect  in  mine  eie. 
Where  my  poore  young  was  limde,  was  caught  St  kild. 

Glo.  Why,  what  a  foole  was  that  of  Creete? 
That  taught  his  sonne  the  office 
Of  a  birde,  and  yet  for  all  that  the  poore 
Fowle  was  drownde. 

ffen.  I  Dedalus,  my  poore  sonne  Icarus, 
Thy  father  Minos  that  denide  our  course. 
Thy  brother  Edward,  the  sunne  that  seanle  his  wings. 
And  thou  the  enuious  gulfe  that  swallowed  him. 
Oh  better  can  my  brest  abide  thy  daggers  point. 
Then  can  mine  eares  that  tragike  liistorie. 

Gfo.  Wliy  dost  thou  thinke  I  am  an  executioner  ? 

Ifen.  A  persecutor  I  am  sure  thou  art. 
And  if  murdering  innocents  be  executions. 
Then  I  know  thou  art  an  executioner. 

Glo    Thy  sonne  I  kild  for  hb  presumption. 

Hen.  Hadst  thou  bin  kild  when  first  thou  didst  presume, 
Thou  hadst  not  hude  to  kill  a  sonne  of  mine, 
And  thus  I  prophesie  of  thee. 
That  manie  a  Widdow  for  her  husbands  death, 
And  many  an  infants  water  standing  eie. 
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Widowes  for  their  husbands,  children  for  their  fathers. 

Shall  curse  the  time  that  euer  thou  wert  borne. 

The  owle  shrikt  at  thy  birth,  an  euill  signe. 

The  night  Crow  cride,  aboding  lucklesse  tune, 

Dogs  howld  and  hideous  tempests  sho9ke  down  trees. 

The  Rauen  rookt  her  on  the  Chinmies  top. 

And  chattering  Pies  in  dismall  discord  sung, 

Thy  mother  felt  more  then  a  mothers  pedne. 

And  yet  brought  forth  lesse  then  a  mothers  hope. 

To  wit :  an  vndigest  created  lumpe. 

Not  like  the  fruit  of  such  a  goodly  tree. 

Teeth  hadst  thou  in  thy  head  when  thou  wast  borne, 

To  signifie  thou  camst  to  bite  the  world. 

And  if  the  rest  be  true  that  I  haue  heard. 

Thou  camst  into  the  world  {He  stabs  him. 

Glo,  Die  prophet  in  thy  speech,  He  heare 
No  more,\for  this  amongst  the  rest,  was  I  ordainde. 

Hen.  I  and  for  much  more  slaughter  after  this. 

0  God  forgiue  ray  sinnes,  and  pardon  thee.        [He  dies, 
Glo.  What  ?  will  the  aspiring  bloud  of  Lancaster 

Sinke  into  the  ground,     I  had  thought  it  would  haue 

mounted, 
See  how  my  sword  weepes  for  the  poore  kings  death. 
Now  maie  such  purple  teares  be  alwaies  shed. 
For  such  as  seeke  the  downefall  of  our  house. 
If  anie  sparke  of  life  remaine  in  thee, 

[Stab  him  againe. 
Downe,  downe  to  hell,  and  saie  I  sent  thee  thither. 

1  that  haue  neither  pittie,  loue  nor  feare. 
Indeed  twas  true  that  Henry  told  me  of, 
For  I  haue  often  heard  my  mother  saie, 

That  I  came  into  the  world  with  my  legs  forward, 
And  had  I  not  reason  thinke  you  to  make  hast. 
And  seeke  their  mines  that  vsurpt  our  rights  ? 
The  women  wept  and  the  midwife  cride. 
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0  lesuE  blesse  vs,  lie  is  borne  with  teeth. 
^      And  so  I  was  indeed,  which  plainelie  signifide, 

That  I  should  snarle  and  bite,  and  plaie  the  dogge. 
Then  since  Ueauen  hath  made  my  bodie  so, 
Let  hell  make  crookt  my  mind  to  answere  it. 

1  had  no  father,  I  am  like  no  father, 
I  haue  no  brotliers,  I  am  like  no  brothers, 
And  this  word  Lone  which  graybeards  teanne  diuine. 
Be  resident  in  men  like  one  another. 
And  not  in  me,  I  am  my  Eelfe  alone. 
Clarence  beware,  thou  keptst  me  from  the  hght. 
But  I  will  sort  a  pitchie  daie  for  thee. 
For  I  will  buz  abroad  such  prophesies. 
As  Edward  shall  be  fearefull  of  his  life. 
And  then  to  purge  his  feare,  lie  be  thy  death. 
Henry  and  his  sonne  are  gone,  thou  Clarence  next. 
And  by  one  and  one  I  will  dispatch  the  rest. 
Counting  my  selfe  but  bad,  till  I  be  best.  . 

;Ile  drag  thy  hodie  in  another  roome,  ■  ■ 

''And  triumph  Henry  in  thy  doie  of  doome.  \Sml. 

•'\      Enter  king  Edward,  Qiietne  Blizaueth,  and  a  Nurte 
'U'  a"VA  the  young  prince,  afl(/CLAKi^MCE,a'uf  Hastings, 

and  oilier  a, 

Edw.  Once  more  we  sit  in  Englanda  royall  throne, 
Repurchiisde  with  the  bloud  of  enemies, 
What  valiant  foemen  like  to  Autumues  come, 
Haue  we  mow'd  downe  in  tops  of  all  their  pride  ? 
Three  Dukes  of  Summerset,  threefold  renowmd 
For  bardie  and  vndoubted  champions. 
Two  Cliffords,  as  the  father  and  the  Bonne, 
And  two  Northumberlanda.  two  brauer  men 
Nere  spurd  their  couriers  at  the  trumpets  sound. 
With  Ihem  the  two  rough  Beares,  Warwike  and  Mon- 
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That  in  their  chaines  fettered  the  kinglie  Lion, 
And  made  the  Forrest  tremble  when  they  roard. 
Thus  haue  we  swept  suspition  from  our  seat. 
And  made  our  footstoole  of  securitie. 
Come  hither  Besse,  and  let  me  kisse  my  boie. 
Young  Ned,  for  thee,  thine  Vncles  and  my  selfe, 
Haue  in  our  armors  watcht  the  Winters  night, 
Marcht  all  a  foote  in  summers  skalding  heat. 
That  thou  mightst  repossesse  the  crowne  in  peace. 
And  of  our  labours  thou  shalt  reape  the  gaine. 

Glo.  He  blast  his  haruest  and  your  head  were  laid. 
For  yet  I  am  not  lookt  on  in  the  world.  /-^^L' 

This  shoulder  was  ordaind  so  thicke  to  heaue. 
And  heaue  it  shall  some  waight  or  breake  my  backe, 
Worke  thou  the  waie,  and  thou  shalt  execute. 

Edward.  Clarence  and  Gloster,  loue  my  louelie  Queene,         f 
And  kisse  your  princely  nephew  brothers  both. 

Clcu  The  dutie  that  I  owe  vnto  your,  Maiestie,  ^ 

I  seale  vpon  the  rosiate  lips  of  this  sweet  babe. 

Queen.    Thankes    noble    Clarence    worthie    brother 
thankes. 

Gloater.  And  that  I  loue  the  fruit  from  whence  thou 
Sprangstyjwitnesse  the  louing  kisse  I  giue  the  child. 
To  sale  the  truth  so  ludas  kist  his  maister. 
And  so  he  cride  all  haile,  and  meant  all  harme. 

Edward.  Nowe  am  I  seated  as  my  soule  delights, 
Hauing  my  countries  peace,  and  brothers  loues. 

Cla.   What  will   your  grace   haue  done  with  Mar- 
garet, 
Uanard  her  father  to  the  king  of  France, 
Hath  pawnd  the  Cyssels  and  Jerusalem, 
And  hither  haue  they  sent  it  for  her  ransome. 

Edw.    Awaie    with    her,   and  wafte   hir    hence    to 
France, 
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And  now  what  rests  but  that  we  spend  the  time. 
With  stately  Triumphs  and  mirthfull  comicke  shewes. 
Such  as  befits  the  pleasures  of  the  Court. 
Sound  drums  and  Tnmipets,  farewell  to  sower  annoy^ 
For  heere  I  hope  begins  our  lasting  ioie. 

[Exeunt  Omnes. 
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NOTES 


TO 


THE  SECOND  PART  OF  THE  CONTENTION. 


Page  115,  line  1.  The  True  Tragedie.]  In  the  original  copy,  the  first 
letter  in  the  title-page  is  not  quite  perfect.  See  the  frontbpiece  to  the 
present  volume.  This  play  is  only  divided  from  the  former,  says  Dr.  John- 
son, for  the  conveuience  of  exhibition ;  for  the  series  of  action  is  continued 
without  interruption,  nor  are  any  two  scenes  of  any  play  more  closely  con- 
nected than  the  first  scene  of  this  play  with  the  last  of  the  former. 

Page  115,  line  11.  Printed  at  London  by  P.  S.]  Tlie  same  person  who 
priuted  the  first  edition  of  Henry  IV .,  which  appeared  in  1598. 

Page  117>  line  6.  Crookeback.]  The  edition  of  1619  inserts  '*  then  " 
before  this  word. 

Page  117>  line  6.  And  the  yong  £arle  of  Rutland.]  This  may  be  a  mis- 
take, or,  what  is  more  likely,  inserted  in  the  old  copies  as  is  usual  at  the 
commencement  of  an  act,  where  names  of  characters  are  introduced  that  do 
not  actually  come  on  till  afterwards.  The  preseut  scene  is  in  London,  but 
Rutland  first  appears  at  Sandall. 

Page  117>  line  14.  Therewith.]  The  edition  of  1619  reads  ''  there  with." 
Either  form  was  indiscriminately  used,  and  instances  of  both  may  be  found 
in  Greene's  ''  Planetomachia/*  4to.  Lond.  1585.  This  would  have  been 
scarcely  worth  noticing,  had  not  Mr.  Knight  quoted  the  variation. 

Page  117,  line  16.  The  hands.]    The  edition  of  1619  reads ''  th'  hands." 

Page  117>  line  16.  Common  Souldiers.]  The  inconsistency  of  this  with 
a  previous  scene,  where  York  kills  Clifford,  I  have  already  mentioned  at 
p.  114.  The  present  account  appears  more  consonant  with  history,  though 
it  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  the  commentators  do  not  agree  on  this  point. 

Page  117,  Hue  20.  With  a  downe  right  blow.]  This  phrase  also  occurs 
at  p.  29  and  p.  129. 

Page  118,  line  1.  And  tell  them  what  I  did.]    It  is  evident,  says  Mr. 
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Knight,  that    Ricliard  here  either  i>oinla  lo  the   body  of   Somerset,  or 

throws  down  bis  head.     Th^re  ii 

amended  play.     This  appears  to 

of  ihe  erst  bailie  of  St.  Albans, 

the  last  scene  of  the  First  Part  to  have  fought,   he  was,  iccording   lo 


tage-dJrectioD  to  this  effect 
je  an   anachronism ;   fur   at    Ibe  til 
at  wbich    Richard  is  represented 
>  have  fought,   he  was,  iccording 


I 


Mnlone,  not  one  year  old,  having;  been  born  at  Futheringny  Custle,  Oi^- 
tober  2Ut,  1454.  At  the  time  to  which  the  third  scene  of  the  first  act  oT 
this  play  is  referred,  he  was  but  six  years  old  ;  and  in  Ihe  fifth  act,  in 
which  Henry  n  represented  as  having  been  killed  by  biro  in  the  Tower,  not 
quite  seventeen.    See  Malone's  Shakespeare  by  Boaweli,  vol.  xviii,  p  366. 

Page  118,  line  3.  What.]  The  folio  of  the  aineoded  play  reads"  but," 
which  has  a  contemptuous  force  scarcely  implied  by  the  old  reading,  wbich, 
however,  was  adopted  by  Malone.  Mr.  Collier  and  Mr.  Knight  have  judi-- 
ciously  adopted  the  readiuR  of  the  folios. 

Page  US,  line  9.  1  vow  by  heaueos.]  The  edilkin  of  1619  reada 
"  heaven,"  wbich  is  also  the  readin;^  of  the  amended  play. 

Page  I18,hne31.  Biird.]  The  amended  play  reads"he,"  whlchMarcely 
carries  out  the  allegory  sufficiently. 

Page  US,  line  32.  If  Warwike  shake  his  bels.]  The  allusion  is  to  fal- 
conry. The  hawks  had  sometimes  little  bells  hung  upon  thein,  perhaps  to 
dare  Ilie  birds;  Ibal  is,  to  fright  them  from  rising.  Sec  Malone's  Shake- 
Fpeare  by  Boswell,  vol.  vviii.  p.  368, 

Puge  119,  line  19.  Such  at  he.]  So  all  the  early  editions.  The  MooDd 
folio  of  the  ameiideil  play,  *'  and  such  is  he,"  Sleevens  says  the  secoixl 
folio  reads, "  and  such  as  he,"  wbich  may  liave  bera  the  cue  in  hia  copy. 
That  belonging  to  me  reads  as  above. 

Page  119,  line  2£.  Exet.]  In  the  amended  play  this  speech  is  giveg  to 
Westmoreland,  but  Theobald  and  other  editors  have  returned  to  the  read- 
ing of  ihe  original  drama.  I  do  not  exactly  see  the  absolute  necessity  for 
the  change.  Westmoreland  bad  been  speaking  just  before,  and  Henry'* 
address  to  Rxeter  may  be  considered  accidental. 

Page  1 19,  liue  33.  Thou  art  deceiu'd.]  This  b  omitted  in  ihe  amended 
play,  and  Mr.  Knight  thinks  the  rejection  '■  assuredly  weakens  the  pas- 
sage." This  is  scarcely  the  case,  if  York  be  supposed  tospeak  Ibe  renain- 
ing  words  energetically,  and,  as  Mr.  Collier  justly  observes,  it  is  |)«rf«ctly 
consonant  Willi  the  metre.  It  was  perhaps  rpjecled  because  the  ame 
expression  occurs  immediately  afterwards.  See  p.  122.  If  It  had  been 
retained,  we  should  have  had  a  repr lilion  of  the  same  sentence  wilhiii  a 
very  few  lines  of  each  other. 

Page  120,  line  3.  Twas.]  The  amended  play  reads  "  it  was,"  Btlbongh 
modem  editors,  with  Ihe  exception  of  Mr.  Knighl,  have  unnecesnrily 
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returned  to  the  old  reading.  In  the  same  line  we  have  "  earldom"  in  the 
amended  play^  instead  of  '*  kingdom."  Mr.  Knight  reads,  ^'  Twas  mine 
inheritance." 

Page  120,  line  8.  And  that  is.]  It  is  curious  to  notice  the  variations 
in  the  different  editions.  That  of  1619  reads  ''  and  that's/'  the  first  folio 
reads  "  that's,"  and  the  second  folio  "  and  that's."  Thus,  if  modem 
editors  had  gone  to  the  edition  of  1632,  they  might  have  been  saved  the 
trouble  of  referring  to  the  old  copies.  Mr.  Collier  reads  "  that  is;"  but, 
though  agreeing  with  the  metre,  where  is  the  authority  ? 

Page  120,  line  9.  Sittest.]  The  two  editions  of  1600  and  1619  read 
"  sitst." 

Page  120,  line  31.  Thy  father  was  as  thou  art  Duke  of  Yorke.]  This 
is  a  mistake,  according  to  Malone.  The  father  of  Richard,  Duke  of  York, 
was  Earl  of  Cambridge,  and  was  never  Duke  of  York,  being  beheaded  in 
the  life-time  of  his  elder  brother,  Edward,  Duke  of  York,  who  fell  in  the 
battle  of  Aginoourt.  The  first  folio  of  the  amended  play  reads,  '*  My  fa- 
ther," which  is  probably  an  error  of  the  press. 

Page  121,  line  6.  You  arc.]  The  edition  of  1619  reads  "  Y'are."  The 
amended  play  agrees  with  our  text. 

Page  121,  line  15.  Leaue.]    It  is  ''  leaue"  in  the  original. 

Page  121,  line  17.  Seekest.]  The  edition  of  1619  reads,  '*  seek'st." 

Page  121,  line  19.  Both  both.]  This  repetition  does  not  occur  in  the 
editions  of  1600  and  1619. 

Page  121,  line  29.  Proue  it  Henrie.]  The  second  folio  (1632)  reads, 
**  But  prove  it  Henry,"  which  addition  appears  authorised,  if  not  necessary, 
by  the  previous  line : — 

**  But,  is  your  grace  dead,  my  lord  of  Somerset  ?  " 

Page  122,  line  3.  Henrie.]  The  edition  of  1600  reads,  <'  Henerie,"  and 
this  is  important,  because  it  clearly  proves  that  Malone  was  right  in  saying 
this  word  was  frequently  used  by  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries  as  a 
trisyllable.    Id  the  present  line  the  metre  requires  it 

Page  122,  line  9.  Preiudiciall  to  the  Crowne.]  That  is,  to  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  crown.  Dr.  Johnson  proposes  to  read  ''  prejudicial  to  his  son," 
but  the  amendment  does  not  appear  necessary,  and  the  doctor  had  probably 
forgotten  that  Richard  11.  left  no  issue. 

Page  122,  line  20.  And  of  Kent.]  The  edition  of  1619  omits  the  word 
"  of,"  and  the  amended  play  reads,  "  nor  of  Kent." 

Page  122,  line  25.  Maie  that  ground  gape.]  So  in  Phaer's  translation 
of  the  Fourth  iEneid : — 

"  But  rather  would  I  wish  the  ground  to  gape  for  me  below." 
This  quotation  is  given  by  Steevens. 


Page  122,  line  33.  Ooer.]    The  second  folio  reads,  "  o'l 
adopted,  bul  apparently  not  an  improvetnent.    Mr.  KnigLt  lias  judiciinisl; 
restored  tile  reading  of  the  first  folio. 

Page  123,  liue  2.  Whilst.]     The  edition  of  1619  leads,  "  while." 

Page  123,  Une  U.  Exit.]     In  the  edition  of  1C19,  this  slage-directioa  i« 
erroneoualj  placed  at  the  end  of  Clifford's  speech. 

Page  123,  line  14.  Vnkingl).]    The  edition  of  1619  reads,  "  irakindly," 
and  the  amended  play,  "  unmanly." 

Page  133,  line  24.  I  lieere  iotaile  the  Crowoe.]  The  foUowiug  account 
is  taten  from  MS.  Rot.  Harl.  C.  7,  Membr.  4,  doTio :  "  On  balmesseerj  n, 
abvivt  thre  after  noyne,  comyn  into  the  Conowne  Howus,  the  Lordys  spi- 
ritual and  temporal,  cxt.'epte  the  Kyng,  the  Duk  of  Vork,  and  hya  sonys ; 
and  the  Chawnceler  reliersel  the  debate  had  bytwyn  owre  sovereo  Lord 
the  Kyng  and  the  Duk  of  York  upon  the  lytelys  of  Inglond,  Fraunce,  and 
the  Lordxchep  of  Erlond,  wyche  mater  was  debal,  arguet,  and  disputet  by 
the  »eyd  lordes  spiritual  and  temporal  byfore  owre  anveren  Lord  and  the 
Duk  of  York  loiige  and  diverse  lymys.  And  »t  the  last,  by  gret  avyce  and 
dehberacion,  and  by  the  esgent  of  owre  soveryn  Lord  and  the  Duk  of  York, 
and  alle  the  lordes  spiritual  and  temporal  ther  assemelyd  by  vertn  of  thys 
present  parlenieut,asGenIyt,  agreyt,and  accordyt,  that  owre  sovereyne  Lord 
the  Kyng  schal  pessabylly  and  qiiyelly  rejoys  and  puasesse  the  crowae  of 
Inglond  and  of  Fraimce.  and  the  Lordchip  of  Irlond,  with  al  hys  preeniy- 
nence!>,  prcrogatyvcs,  and  hberteys  during  hys  lyf.  And  that  after  bf« 
desese  the  coroun,  etc.,  ^hal  remayne  to  Rychard  Dub  of  York,  aa  rythe 
inlieryt  to  hym  and  to  hys  issue,  praying  aud  desjring  thcr  the  coEaonoes 
of  Inglond,  be  vertu  of  ihys  preeeiit  patlement  assemylet,  to  comyne  the 
seyd  mater,  and  to  gyff  tlierto  her  assent.  The  wliyche  comyne,  after  the 
mater  debatel,  comyut,  grawntyt,  &  Assenlyt  to  the  forseyd  premisses. 
And  fertliermore  was  granted  and  assentyt,  that  the  seyd  Duk  of  York,  the 
Erl  of  March,  and  of  Riillond,  schid  be  sworne  that  they  achuld  not  coropu 
ne  coaspyrene  the  kytjges  dclb,  ne  hys  hurt  duryng  hys  lyf.  FeKliemon 
the  forseyd  Ditk  schulde  be  had,  lake,  and  reportyt  as  eyr  apparent  prince 
and  ryth  inheryter  to  the  crowne  aboveseyd.  Ferthermore  for  to  be  had 
and  tuke  tresoiin  to  ymagiue  or  compas  the  delh  or  the  hurt  of  the  seyd 
Duk,  wyihe  othyr  prerogatyves  ns  long  to  the  prince  and  eyr  parawDl. 
And  ferthermore  the  leyd  Duk  and  hys  sonys  schul  hare  of  the  kyng  yerly 
ten  thousand  uarces,  thai  is  to  sey,  to  hemself  dve  tliousand,  to  the  Erl  or 
Marche  three  thousand,  the  Erl  of  Rutlond  two  thousand  marces.  Aud  alle 
these  malcyrs,  agrcyd,  assentyt,  and  inactyt  by  the  nuctoritie  of  thyi  pr«- 
sent  parlement.  And  ferlhennurc,  the  statutes  mad  in  the  tyme  of  Kyng  i 
Herry  the  Fowrtb,  wheiby  the  croune  was  curtaylet  to  hys  isiu  nole. 
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utterly  anullyd  and  evertyth,  wyth  alle  other  statutes  and  graotys  road  by 
the  seyd  Kyuges  days,  Kyng  Herry  the  fift,  and  Kyng  Hcrry  the  sixte,  in 
the  infforsing  of  the  tytel  of  Kyng  Herry  the  Fourth  in  general." 

Page  123,  line  26.  Thine  oath.]  The  edition  of  1619  reads^ ''  an  oath/' 
which  agrees  with  the  amended  play. 

Page  124,  line  3.  To  my  castell.]  That  is.  Sandal  Castle,  near  Wake- 
field. Our  poetical  readers  may  not  think  it  irrelevant  to  be  referred  to 
Mr.  Leatham's  pleasing  poem  on  tliis  venerable  ruin,  recently  published. 

Page  124,  line  11.  Or  else  I  follow  thee.]  The  edition  of  1619  reads, 
"  He,"  and  the  amended  play,  "  I  will." 

Page  124,  line  13.  What  patience  can  there.]  The  editions  of  1600  and 
1619  read, "  What  patience  can  there  be  ?" 

Page  124,  line  15.  Our.]    The  edition  of  1600  reads,  '*  ouer." 

Page  124,  line  20.  Sterne  Fawconbridge  commands  the  narrow  seas.] 
So,  in  Marlowe's  "  Edward  II. :  "— 

"  The  haughty  Dane  commands  the  narrow  seas." 
The  person  here  meant  was  Thomas  Nevil,  bastard  son  to  the  Lord  Fau- 
conbridge,  "  a  man,"  says  Hall,  *'  A  no  lease  corage  then  audacitie,  who 
for  his  euel  oondicions  was  such  an  apte  person,  that  a  more  meter  could 
not  be  chosen  to  set  all  the  worlde  in  a  broyle,  and  to  put  the  estate  of  the 
realme  on  an  yl  hazard."  He  had  been  appointed  by  Warwick  vice- 
admiral  of  the  sea,  and  had  in  charge  so  to  keep  the  passage  between  Dover 
and  Calais,  that  none  which  either  favoured  King  Henry  or  his  friends 
should  escape  untaken  or  undrowned :  such  at  least  were  his  instructions 
with  respect  to  the  friends  and  favourers  of  King  Edward,  after  the  rup- 
ture between  him  and  Warwick.  On  Warwick's  death,  he  fell  into  poverty, 
and  robbed  friends  and  enemies  indiscriminately.  After  various  excesses, 
one  of  which  was  an  attempt  on  the  metropolis,  he  was  taken  at  South- 
ampton, and  beheaded.  He  is  called  "  pyratum  ad  roarem"  in  MS.  Cotton. 
Nero,  B.  i.,  fol.  61.  Ritson  says  he  was  beheaded  at  Southampton  ;  but 
Warkworth's  ''Chronicle,"  p.  20,  gives  a  different  account  See  the 
"  Paston  Letters,"  ii.,  82. 

Page  124,  line  26.  Northen.]    So  in  the  original  for  "  Northern.*' 

Page  124,  line  34.  Murdred.]    The  edition  of  1619  reads  "  murdered." 

Page  125,  line  1.  From  the  field.]  The  first  folio  reads,  "  to  the  field." 
It  is  corrected  in  the  second  folio,  and  therefore  Malone  had  no  need  to 
recur  to  the  older  copies. 

Page  125,  line  5.  Thus  forget.]  The  edition  of  1619  reads,  *'  thus  to 
forget." 

Page  125,  line  18.  No  father,  but  a  sweete  contention.]  Mr.  Knight 
observes  this  speech  is  printed  as  prose  in  the  edition  of  1595,  but  it  is  also 
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usly  deprecates  ihis  sjrien.  J 
:ems  □□  raaiij  accounts  preferable.  | 
e  uot  quarrelling,  and  be  accordingly  I 


M  pciated  in  Ibe  two  kler  editions  of  1600  and  1619.  I  do  not,  therefore, 
underttaiid  Mr.  Knight's  note,  for  1  do  not  lliink  it  could  be  arranged  as  rerse 
by  any  ingenuity.  Let  the  reader  try.  Tbe amended  play  readt,"  a  tligii 
eoDtenlion,"  which  Theobald,  nilli  his  cbaracleristic  fondness  for  alteration, 
changed  for  the  old  reading.  Mr.  Collier  judici 
In  this  case,  the  amended  reudiug  seems  on 
Richard  wishes  to  explain  that  they  a 
lays  it  is  only  a  slight  contevtion. 

Page  125,  line  24.  Breake  an  hnndred  othes  to  raigue  one  yeare.]     Se«  J 
the  passage  in  the  amended  play,  and  Upton's  "  Critical  Observation 
Shakespeare,"  ed.  1748,  p.  301.    Edward's  notions  of  right  in  such  caaei  J 
liad  been  autii'ipated  by  Cicero: — 

"  Nam  si  vtolandum  est  jus,  regnandi  gratia 
Viola  ndum  est." 

Page  126,  line  6.  Rhou.]    So  tile  original  copy,  for  "  thou."    A  similar  1 
iitslance  has  pretiously  occurred.    Seep. 

Page  126,  line  11.  Shnlt.]    So  all  the  editions;  but  Mr.  Knight  restli 
"  shall,"  a  change  for  the  worse. 

Page  126,  line  18.  Enter  a  Messenger.]    In  thefulio  of  lG23,it  Ii" 
Gabrld,"  which  Mr.  <.'o)her  thinks  was  the  name  of  the  actor  of  the  patt.1 
There  was  a  player  of  the  name  of  Gabriel  Spencer  in  Henslowe's  compaaj'  T 
in  1598,  who  was  killed  by  Ben  Jonson  in  September  of  that  year.     He^  ■1 
wood  mentions  him  in  the  "Apology  for  Actors,"  p  43,  which,  if  Mr.  Collier 
had  not  corrected  himself  with  respect  to  an  entry  in  Heuslowe'i  Diary,  I 
should  have  read  "  Gabriel  Singer,"  and  not  as  it  is  printed  in  Mr.  CoUiet's 
edition.     Possibly,  says  Mr.  Collier,  he  was  one  of  the  Lord  Chamberlaiu's 
servants  at  an  earlier  date,  when  the  third  part  of  "Henry  VI."  was  played, 
and,  as  the  autor  of  the  part  of  the  messenger,  his  name  might  be  iaserled 
in  the  MS.  used  for  the  Globe  or  Blackfriars'  Theatre.     See  CoUier'i  . 
"Shakespeare,"  v.,  240. 

Page  126,  line  21.  Nnrthumberlaiid  and  Westmcrland,  and  others.]  S 
in  the  original,  for  "Northumberland."    The  edition  of  1619  read), ' 
Others."    liitson  says  that  the  queen  was  not  actually  present  at  thin  battli 
not  returning  out  of  Scotland  till  some  little  lime  afterwards. 
rection,  which  the  duke,  not  in  breach  of,  but  in  strict  coufoniiity  with,  I 
oath  to  the  ki»g,and  iu  discharge  of  his  duty  as  protector  of  the  realm,  b 
marched  from  London  to  suppress,  was  headed  by  the  Duke  of  S 
the  Furl  of  Northumberland,  and  the  Lord  Nevil,  who,iu  direct  violktk 
of  H  mutuiil  agreement,  and  before  the  day  preRxed  far  the  battle,  fell  m 
denly  upon  ihediike's  army, and  made  hini  and Salsbury  prisoners.  Malonv, 
however,  appears  to  think  that  York  did  hreukbif  oath,  and  lliat  m  far  tlie 
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author  of  our  play  is  right.    (Malone's '' Shakespeare/'  by  Boswell,  xviii., 
386). 

Page  126,  line  27.  Mortemers.]   The  edition  of  1619  reads  ''Mortimer." 

Page  127>  line  23.  Makes  him  close  his  eies.]  The  following  account  is 
given  by  Hall :  *'  While  this  battaill  was  in  fighting,  a  prieste  called  Sir  Rob- 
bert  Aspall,  chappelain  and  scole  master  to  the  yong  erle  of  Rutlande,  ij. 
Sonne  to  the  above  named  duke  of  Yorke,  scace  of  the  age  of  xij.  yeres,  a 
faire  gentehnan  and  a  maydenlike  person,  perceivyng  that  flight  was  more 
savegard  then  tariyng,  bothe  for  hym  and  his  master,  secretly  conveyd 
therle  out  of  the  felde,  by  the  lord  Cliffbrdes  bande,  toward  the  towne,  but 
or  he  coulde  entre  into  a  house,  he  was  by  the  sayd  lord  Clifford  espied, 
folowed,  and  taken,  and  by  reson  of  his  apparell,  demaunded  what  he  was. 
The  yong  gentelman  dismayed,  had  not  a  word  to  speake,  but  kneled  on 
his  knees  imploryng  mercy,  and  desiryng  grace,  both  with  holding  up  his 
handes  and  making  dolorous  eountinance,  for  his  speache  was  gone  forfeare. 
Save  him  sayde  his  chappelein,  for  he  is  a  princes  sonne,  and  peradventure 
may  do  you  good  hereafter.  With  that  word,  the  lord  Giffbrd  marked  him 
and  sayde :  by  Grods  blode,  thy  father  slew  myne,  and  so  will  I  do  the  and 
all  thy  kyn,  and  with  that  woord,  stacke  the  erle  to  the  hart  with  his  dagger, 
and  bad  his  chappeleyn  here  the  erles  mother  and  brother  worde  what  he 
bad  done  and  sayd^.  In  this  acte  the  lord  Clyilbrd  was  aceompted  a  tyraunt 
and  no  gentelman,  for  the  propertie  of  the  lyon,  which  is  a  furious  and  an 
unreasonable  beaste,  is  to  be  cruell  to  them  that  withstande  hym,  and  gentle 
to  such  as  prostrate  or  humiliate  themselfes  before  hym."  Rutland  also 
compares  CliflTord  to  the  lion,  a  simile  borrowed  in  all  probability  from  Hall. 

Page  127,  line  25.  Ouer.]  The  edition  of  1619  reads  *'  o'er,"  which  agrees 
with  the  amended  play. 

Page  128,  line  7-  It  could  not  slake.]  Tlie  word  *'  not "  is  accidentally 
omitted  in  Steevens's  reprint  of  Pavier's  edition. 

Page  128,  line  17>  But  twas  ere  I  was  borne.]  This  is  a  chronological 
error.  Rutland,  according  to  Hall,  was  born  in  1448,  but  certainly  before 
the  battle  of  St.  Alban's  in  1455,  when  old  Clifford  was  slain.  It  is  neces- 
sary, however,  in  the  conduct  of  the  drama,  to  imagine  him  a  mere  child : 
yet  when  did  child  speak  in  the  language  of  young  Rutland  ? 

Page  128,  line  19.  Sith.]  That  is,  since.  This  form  of  the  word  is  very 
common  in  old  writers. 

Page  128,  line  24.  Therefore  Die.]  Clifford  here  kills  young  Rutland. 
The  requisite  stage-direction  was  first  added  in  the  edition  of  1632. 

Page  129,  line  7-  With  purple  Faulchen  painted  to  the  hilts.]  So  in 
**  Henry  V.,"  act  iii.  sc.  5 : 

"  With  pennons  painted  in  the  blood  of  Harfleur." 
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Page  129,  line  8.  Slnoglitered,]    lu  the  original,  tlie  lelter    ' 
blotted  over,  apparently  done  wlieii  originally  printed. 

Page  130,  line  5.    Death.]     Tlie  editious  of  1600  aud  1G19  and  tll0| 
amended  play  read  "  deaf." 

Page  130.  line  16.  Triuinpbs.]     Probably  "  triumph." 
Page  130,  line  27-  Where  ia,]     The  edition  of  161 9  read*  "  wher's/ 
Page  130,  line  30.  Amongst.]    The  edition  of  1619  readi "  mooi^sl.' 
Page  130,  line  32.  Rapiers.]     The  edition  of  IGOO  reads  "  rapier."' 
Page  131,  line  10,  A  crowne  for  Yotke.]  Here  Margaret  places  a  papar  1 
orown  on  York's  head.    Tins  also  appears  from  "  Kchard  III.,"  act 
"  I'he  curse  my  noble  father  laid  on  Iliee, 
When  ihou  didst  crown  his  warlike  brows  with  paper." 
Douce,  nbo  quotes  this  passage,  reads  "  noble  brows,"  but  I  do  uoL  knoir-l 
ou  what  Buthoiity.    According  to  history,  the  orowD  was  not  placed  c 
York's  head  by  Margaret. 

Page  131,  line  11.  WbiUC]    The  edition  of  1600  reads  ••  while." 
Page  131,  line  21.  This,]     Bead  "  his." 

Page  131.  line  22.  Oil,  tis  a  fault  loo  loo  vn pardonable.]  *'  Too-loo  "f 
is  one  word,  and  onght  to  be  so  printed.  According  to  Grose,  it  i«  s 
used  in  the  North,  '*  absolutely  for  very  well  or  good,"  but  Watsou,  in  ! 
"list  of  uncommon  words  used  iu  Halifax,"  says  it  is  "  often  used  to  de- 
note exceeding,"  in  which  laller  sense  it  is  here  used.  Thoresby,  in  bit 
Letter  to  Ray,  1703,  has  ihe  word  tonla  in  a  similar  signiGcation.  See 
Hunter's  "  Hallamshire  Glossary,"  p.  162,  and  Grose's  "  Prorincinl  Glot- 
tary,"ed,  1839,  p.  168.  See  also  the  present  volume,  p.  84,  where  the  Mine 
word  occurs.  It  also  occurs  in  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor."  act  ii. 
sc.  2.  "  I  could  drive  her  then  from  the  ward  of  her  purity,  her  reputation, 
her  marriage  vow.  and  a  thousand  other  her  defences,  which  now  are  loo- 
too  strongly  embattled  against  me."  The  word  is  correctly  printed  ii 
Brst  folio,  but  Mr.  Knight  has  divided  it  into  two,  while  other  editors  g 
rally  only  print  one  portion  of  the  word.  In  the  present  case,  Mr.  Knight  I 
has  entirely  misunderstood  its  meaning  and  force,  placing  a 
middle  of  this  single  word.  See  the  *'  Library  Edition  of  Shake«pearf," 
vi.  291.  In  several  other  places,  all  the  editors  of  Shukespeare,  from 
the  lime  of  Rowe,  have  misunderstood  the  word.  It  would  not  be  diffi* 
cult  Id  supply  iustanoes.     Let  the  following  suffice: — 

"  O I  thai  this  loo-loo  solid  flesh  would  melt. 
Thaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew." 

Jfamltl,  Id  i.  Bb  a. 
The  word  is  not  always  printed  ia  Ibe  early  ediiluns  with  a  hyphen,  but 
1  have  never  met  with  au  instance  of  a  comma  being  placed  in  tlie  middia 
of  it  in  uny  of  the  four  folios. 
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Page  131,  line  29.  Whose  tongiie  more  poison 'd  then  the  Adders  tooth.] 
The  edition  of  1619  reads  "  tongue's."  In  "  WUy  BeguUde,"  1606,  we 
have  a  similar  line : — 

''  Whose  tongue  more  venome  then  the  serpents  sting." 
Page  132,  line  4.  The  type.]    That  is,  the  distinguishing  mark. 
Page  132,  line  10.  That  beggers  mounted,  run  their  horse  to  death.] 
"  Set  a  Begger  on  horsebacke,  and  they  say  he  will  neuer  light."— Ghreene's 
"  Orpharion,"  1599,  p.  19.    So  Claudian  :— 

''  Asperius  nihil  est  humili,  cum  surgit  in  altum." 
Page  132,  line  15.  Tis  vertue  that]    The  word  ''  that "  is  omitted  in 
the  edition  of  1600. 

Page  132,  line  20.  Oh  Tygers  hart  wrapt  in  a  woman's  hide.]  This  is 
the  celebrated  line  parodied  by  Greene.  Nicholson  has  copied  it  in 
"  Acolastvs  His  Afterwitte,"  1600  :— 

**  O  wooluish  heart  wrapt  in  a  womans  hyde." 
Page  132,  line  28.   Blowes.]    The  edition  of  1619  correctly  reads 
"  blow."    The  amended  play  reads  :^ 

'*  For  raging  wind  blows  up  incessant  showers."    . 
The  commentators    have  brought   together   several  parallel  passages, 
which  the  reader  will  find  in  Malone's  ''  Shakespeare  "  by  Boswell,  xviii. 
339. 

Page  132,  line  32.  And  the  false  French  woman.]  So  all  the  three 
quartos.    The  amended  play  reads : — 

**  'Grainst  thee,  fell  Clifford,  and  thee«  false  French-woman." 
Page  132,  line  34.  I  can.]    Read,  ''can  I." 

Page  133,  line  1.  Could  not  haue  tucht.]    The  second  folio  thus  reads 
the  commencement  of  this  speech :— • 
«« That  face  of  his. 

The  hungry  Caniballs  would  not  have  toucht. 
Would  not  have  stayn'd  the  roses  just  with  blood." 
The  words  in  italics  are  neither  in  the  first  folio,  nor  in  the  earlier  copies. 

Page  133>  line  9.  Heauie.]  This  word  is  omitted  in  the  edition  of  1619, 
but  is  supplied  in  the  amended  play.  It  is  found  in  the  edition  of  1600, 
though  Mr.  Knight  asserts  the  contrary. 

Page  133,  line  15.  Two.]  The  edition  of  1619  reads  *'  too,"  as  also 
the  amended  play. 

Page  133,  line  20.  Inlie.]  The  edition  of  1619  reads,  "  inward."  Mr. 
Knight  does  not  notice  the  old  reading,  which  agrees  with  the  amended 
play. 

Page  133,  line^  25.  Thears  for  my  oath.]    The  edition  of  1600  reads, 
mine  oath,"  but  the  amended  play  returns  to  the  older  reading. 
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ir  gentle  harted  kind.]    So  alt  J 
lur  gentle-hearled  king," 


r  valiaol  fatber.]    The  editioa  1 


ir  TaliaDl  father." 


Page  133,  line  26.  And  lliears  to  right 
the  ediiJons,  but  we  no  doubt  must  read, ' 
the  amended  play. 

Page  134,  line  5.  So  Bed  his  enemies  ( 
of  1619  reads:— 

"  So  Bed  the  enemies  from  t 

Page  134,  hne  8.  Loe  bow  the  morning  opes  ber  golden  gates.]  Let  tiw| 
reader  compare  this  and  tile  next  line  with  any  of  Greene's  vorka,  and  1- 
think  the  conclusion  nil!  be  llmt  Gri-'ene  was  not  the  author  of  tliem. 
Something  similar  occurs  in  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  act  iii.  te.  S.. 
"  But  ve  are  spirits  of  another  sort. 

I  with  the  morning's  love  have  oft  made  f[»rti 
And,  like  a  forester,  ibe  grove*  may  tread, 
Even  till  the  Eastern  gate,  all  fiery-red. 
Opening  on  Neptune  with  fair  blessed  beams. 
Turns  into  yellow  gold  bis  salt  green  streams." 

The  second  folio  reads,  "  morning  lore,"  but  the  two  early  qunrtoa  a«  i 
have  quoted  it. 

Page  134,  line  10.  Doe  I  tee  three  siiui.)  "  The  duke  of  Yorke,  called 
erte  of  Marche,  somwhat  spurred  and  quyckened  with  these  noveltyes, 
retired  baoke,  and  met  with  hys  eiiemyes  in  a  fayre  pluyne,  nere  to  Mor- 
timers Crosse,  not  furre  from  Herford  east,  on  Candelmas  day  in  the  moni- 
yng,  at  tvhiche  lyme  the  sunne  (as  some  nrite)  appered  la  the  erie  of 
March,  like  iij.  iunae!i,  and  sodainly  ioyned  uU  together  in  one,  and  that 
upon  the  sight  therof,  he  loke  suchcu  courage,  that  he  fiercely  set  on  his 
enemie,  and  them  ihorlly  discomfited ;  for  ivhicli  cause  men  imagined  that 
he  gave  the  sunne  in  his  full  brightnes  for  his  cngnisannce  nr  badge."  —. 
Hall.  1'be  same  account  is  burrowed  by  Holinshed.  A  curious  rarly  iWii* 
roinated  picture  of  this  occurrence  m»j  be  Keen  in  MS.  Hirl.  7353.  a 
vellum  roll,  in  which  a  scroll  is  put  into  tlie  mouth  of  the  king,  nilb  lbs 
legend,  "  Domine  1  quid  vis  nie  facere  f" 

Page  134,  hne  17.  Doth.]     Probably  "  do." 

Page  134,  line -24.  But  what  art  thou]  Theedilionuf  1619  hereintert*, 
"  Enter  a  Messenger,"  which  Mr.  Collier  overlooked  when  he  denied  tb« 
existence  of  any  such  direction  in  the  earlier  copies.  See  Collier's 
"  Shakespeare,"  v.  251 .  *'  Enter  one  blowing"  ia  the  quaint  direction  of 
the  folio  in  the  amended  piny.  Dr.  Johnson  says  that  "  Ibe  gfuerout  ten- 
derness of  Edward,  and  savage  fortitude  of  Richard, are  weh  distinguisbfd 
by  their  different  reception  of  their  father's  death."  Tlie  one  wm  Ibe 
natural  ebullition  of  lilial  affection — tlie  otber,  nut  lavage  rurliludf,  but  ili 
feeling  or  affection  lost  in  the  reHectiou  that  he  Lad  risen  one  atop  ucater 
I 'the  throne. 
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Page  134,  line  24.  Lookest.]    The  edition  of  1619  reads,  "  look'st." 
Page  134,  line  31.  Moe.]    That  is,  '<  more."    See  also  p.  178.    Mr. 
Knight  is  scarcely  justified  in  modemiziDg  this  genuine  old  word.    A  little 
farther  on  he  has  altered  '^  handkercher  "  to  *'  handkerchief,"  against  all 
authority. 

Page  135,  line  1.  Perceiuing  be  did  weepe.]    This  is  at  variance  with 
the  account  given  in  a  former  scene,  where  it  is  certainly  implied  that 
York  did  not  weep  till  afterwards.    The  same  oversight  occurs  in  the 
amended  play. 
Page  135,  line  4.  But.]    Read,  "  By." 

Page  135,  line  17.  Hart.]  The  edition  of  1619  reads,  **  hate,"  but  the 
amended  play  returns  to  the  reading  of  our  text.  Mr.  Knight  has  not 
noticed  this  important  variation. 

Page  135,  line  19.  Euen  in  the  hart  bloud  of  the  house  of  Lancaster.] 
This  line  occurs  in  the  '*  First  Part  of  the  Contention,"  word  for  word.  See 
the  present  volume,  p.  26.  In  the  **  Third  Part  of  Henry  VI."  it  is  omitted 
in  Richard's  speech,  and  occurs  in  a  different  form  in  the  Second  Part. 

Page  135,  line  26.  Shew  thy  descent  by  gazing  gainst  the  sunne.]  Ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  the  eagle  holds  up  its  brood  to  the  sun,  as  soon  as  hatched, 
to  prove  whether  they  are  genuine  or  not.  Chaucer  alludes  to  this  in  the 
'<  Assemblie  of  Foules." 

*'  There  mighten  men  the  royal  egal  find. 
That  with  his  sharp  look  persith  the  sonne." 
And  Spenser,  in  his  *'  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Beauty,"  p.  1309, 
'*  Thence  gathering  plumes  of  perfect  speculation. 
To  imp  the  wings  of  thigh  high-flying  mind. 
Mount  up  aloft,  through  heavenly  contemplation. 
From  this  dark  world,  whose  damps  the  soul  do  blind. 
And,  like  the  native  brood  of  eagles  kind. 
On  that  bright  sun  of  glory  fix  thyne  eyes, 
Clear'd  from  gross  mists  of  frail  infirmitys." 
Page  135,  line  33.  Ah  Warwike  ?  should  we  report.]    The  metrical  ar- 
rangement of  this  speech  is  much  confused.    It  would  be  assisted  by  the 
edition  of  1600,  which  reads, 

"  Kh gentle  Warwicke,  should  we  but  reporte." 
Page  136,  line  6.  I,  euen  as  his  soules  redemption.]    The  word  *'  1 "  is 
omitted  in  the  edition  of  1600. 

Page  136,  line  7.  Done  to  death.]  That  is, "  killed."  This  was  a  com- 
mon  expression  long  before  Shakespeare's  time,  and  is  used  very  frequently 
by  Spenser.    So  Chaucer,  "  Legend  of  Thisbe,"  184, 

"  And  his  sworde  that  hath  done  to  doth." 


SCO  NOTES. 

See  Grey's  "  Notes  on  Shakespeare,"  8?o.  Lond.  1754,  u.  37,  for  a  It 

Dole  on  lliia  plirase,  containing  numerous  examples. 

Page  136,  line  10.  Things.]     The  edilbn  of  1619  reads,  "  new 
Page  136,  line  14.  Was.]     Probably  "  were,"  or  perhaps  we  m 

"  tiding"  for  "  tilling*"  In  the  previous  line. 

Page  136,  line  16.  To  entercept.]    The  edition  of  1600  reads,  • 

Page  136,  line  20.  For  by  my  scoutea  I  teas  aduerlised.]  Aitliough 
contemporary  hiitnrical  illuairalions  are  not  necessary,  yet  the  foUomng 
extract  from  a  MS.  at  Lambeth  Palace  Is  so  strikingly  corroborative,  that 
I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  inserting  it :  "  Blyssyt  be  God!  diverse 
of  owre  adf ersaryes  be  owrelhrowyn,  and  we  undytslond  the  prevyle  and 
fals  ymaginacionBof  the  French  parly.  Also  ther  is  oon  cailyt  John  Worby, 
of  Mortlond,  a  spye,  in  the  county  of  Herleford,  servaunt  tu  Sere  Jofaa 
Riissel,  in  tbe  county  of  Wyscetre,  takyn  be  the  Lord  Sutbnell,  and  the 
seid  a  spye  Iber  takyn, hath  coufeasyt  that  Kyng  Herry,lBleKyng  of  Eng- 
land, in  dede  but  not  in  ryth,  and  sche  that  was  Queyn  Margarette  hya 
wyf,  and  Edward  hyr  son,  the  duk  of  Brytayii,  Edward  the  Duk  of  Bur- 
goyn,  Syr  Wylliam  Taylbos,  tlie  Lord  RoD<i,Slr  lUchard  Tunstall,  Thomu 
Ormond,  Sir  W.  Catiahy,  Thomas  Fyt»e  Harry — the*  lordes  and  knytes  be 
in  Scollond  with  the  Scotles.  The  duk  of  Bxcetre,  ErI  of  Penbrok,  the 
Baron  at  Burford,  John  Ayne — tlies  schal  lond  at  Bumeryes  be  the  ajipoy- 
ment  of  Robert  Gald,  Captene  of  the  Diik  of  Burgoyne.  Duk  Herry  of 
Calabere,  the  Lord  Hungyrford,  the  Lord  Morlone,  the  Duk  of  Somersele, 
with  sixty  thousand  men  of  Shayn,  lliesscbal  londynin  (hccoostof  Norfolk 
tnd  Suffolk.  The  Lord  Lewys,  the  Duk  of  Spayne,  Kerry  the  Dolfyn  of 
Pranch,  Ser  John  Fosbrevr,  Ser  John  Russel  of  Wycetre.  Ser  llionna  J 
BurtayD,  the  erlys  brolhere  of  Denschyre,  Ser  Thomas  Cornwaylyi ;  tliM  J 
lordes  and  knytes  schal  londyn  at  Sanewych  by  the  appoymenl.  Than  1 
comyng  after  tbes  lordes  and  knytes  byfore  wryten  to  aisiste  them  with  al 
the  powre  possibille  they  may  make  ;  tbe  Kyng  of  Fraunce  with  a  hundred 
thousand ;  the  Kyng  of  Denmarke  with  twenty  thousand ;  the  Kyn;;  of 
Aragou  fifty  thousand  i  tbe  King  of  Slavern  with  twenty  thousand  ;  the 
Kyng  of  Ceayl  with  twenly-five  thousand  ;  the  Kyng  of  Portyngnle  njtb 
ten  Ihoiwand ;  the  whych  he  appoyntyt  to  enter  the  reme  of  Ingloud." 

Page  136,  line  27.  Helookt.]  Theedition  of  IGOOreads,"  Wholookt,"  J 
wliirh  agrees  with  the  nmeuded  play.  Tlie  edition  of  1619  placet  tbia  lil».l 
in  parentheses.  fl 

Page  137,  line  16.  He  was  Jaletie  lent.)  This  circumstance  is  not  tm- 
ranted  by  history.  Ciorencc  and  Gloster,  as  they  were  afterwards  crewteil, 
were  sent  into  flanders  immediately  after  ihe  battle  o(  Wakefield,  and  did 
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not  return  untill  their  brother  Edward  got  possession  of  the  crown.  Besides^ 
Clarence  was  not  now  more  than  twelve  years  old.  Isabel^  Duchess  of 
Burgundy^  whom  Shakespeare  and  the  author  of  "  The  True  Tragedie  " 
call  the  Duke's  aunt,  was  daughter  of  John  I.^  king  of  Portugal^  by  Phi- 
lippa  of  Lancaster,  eldest  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt  They  were,  there- 
fore, only  third  cousins.  (Malone's  "  Shakespeare^"  by  Boswell,  xviii. 
410.) 

Page  138,  line  6.  Haught.]  This  word  is  common  with  contemporary 
writers.    So  Marlowe^ 

**  This  haught  resolve  becomes  your  majesty." 

Page  138,  line  14.  Fifty  thousand  strong.]  The  amended  play  reads, 
**  thirty  thousand  strong."  Malone  has  strangely  confused  Warwick's 
enumeration  of  the  Queen's  forces  with  those  of  Warwick  himself. 

Page  138,  line  16.  Can  but  amount  to  48.  thousand.]  The  edition  of 
1619  reads,  **  eight  and  forty  thousand,"  but  the  amended  play  reads, 
*'  five  and  twenty  thousand." 

Page  138,  line  34.  Shall  for  the  offence  make  forfeit  of  his  head.]  The 
edition  of  1600  reads, "  th'  offence."  This  very  same  line  occurs  in  the 
"  First  Part  of  the  Contention."    See  the  present  volume,  p.  9. 

Page  139,  line  7*  Why  then  it  sorts.]  That  is,  things  are  propitious. 
So  in  Greene's  ''  Gwydonius,"  4to.  Lond.  1593,  **  Doubt  not  Castania,  I 
my  selfe  dare  absolutely  promise  thee,  that  thy  love  shall  sort  to  such  happie 
successe,  as  thou  thy  selfe  doest  seeke  for." 

Page  139,  line  19.  Nor  wittinglie.]  So  all  the  editions,  though  modern 
editors,  Mr.  Knight  excepted,  read  "  not  wittingly."  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  much  consequence,  but  the  change  certainly  appears  to  be  for  the 
worse. 

Page  139,  line  23.  His.]  Perhaps  we  should  read  ''  their,"  as  in  the 
amended  play. 

Page  139,  line  26.  Whose.]  The  edit  ions  of  1600  and  1619  read, ''  who," 
which  appears  to  be  preferable  to  our  text. 

Page  140,  line  24,  That  things  euill  got  had  euer  bad  successe.]  The 
edition  of  1619  reads,  *'  ill  got."  Erasmus  gives  the  adage, ''  male  parta^ 
male  delabuutur."    So  also  Juvenal,  sat.  xiv. 

''  Santis  parta  malis,  cura  majore  metuque, 
Servantur,  misera  est  magoi  custodia  census." 

Page  140,  line  26.  Whose  father  for  his  hoording  went  to  hell]  **  It 
hath  beene  an  olde  prouerbe^  that  happy  is  that  sonne  whose  father  goes 
to  the  devill :  meaning  by  thys  allegoricall  kind  of  speech,  that  such  fathers 
as  seeke  to  inrich  theyr  sonnes  by  covetousnes,  by  briberie,  purloyniug,  or 
by  auy  other  sinister  meanes,  suffer  not  ouely  affliction  of  mind,  as  greeved 
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with  insalietie  of  getting,  but  nytb  danger  oF  soule,  as  a  iust  rewanl  for 
Bucb  nretchednerae."  —  Greene's  "  Itoyal  ExchaDge,"  4to.  Load.  1&90. 
This  bouk  is  extremely  rare,  aud  Mr.  Dyce  say*  he  has  nerer  seen  a  copy. 
The  same  proverb  is  also  given  in  Greene's  "  Nenes  both  from  Heaueu 
and  Hell,"  4lo.  Lond,  1593,  Sig.  H  3,  also  a  verj  rare  and  curious  nork. 
Dot  in  any  of  the  public  libraries  to  my  knowledge. 

Page  140,  line  31.  CountervaJle.]     This  word  is  a.  particular  fiirourite    , 
of  Greene's.     It  occurs  nearly  twenty  limes  in   "  Tbe  Card  of  Fancic,'* 
1593,  while  it  Is  only  twice  found  iu  Sbukespenre. 

Pat-e  141,  line  2.  Straight  doe.]    Tbe  edition  of  1619  reads,  "straigfaul 
way."     The  amended  play  has  this  speech  as  follows ; 

"  My  Lord,  cheer  up  your  spirila ;  cur  foes  are  nigh. 
And  this  soft  courage  makes  your  followers  faint. 
Vou  promis'd  knighthood  to  our  forward  son ; 
Unsheuth  your  sword,  and  dub  him  presently." 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  repeliliou  of  ibe  phrase,  "  bannefull  pitli^H 
which  is  used  both  by  ClilTdrd  and  the  Queeu  in  the  "  True  TragediCj 
does  not  occur  iu  the  amended  piay. 

Piigc  141,  line  5.  And  learnc  this  lesson  boy.]    Tbe  word  '■  boy  " 
omitted  in  tbe  edition  of  1619. 

Puge  HI,  line  12.  For  with  a  band  of  Rflie  thousand  men.]  At  p.  138 
Warwick  numbers  hia  army  at  forly-eight  thousand,  Sleeven*  refers  to 
the  present  reading  iu  a  note  on  the  corresponding  passage  in  tbe  ameodei] 
play,  apparently  not  recollecting  that  the  numbers  bad  been  alt^etb«r 

Page  141,  line  16.  Flies.]     Probably"  fly."  , 

Page  141, line  18.  Hath  best  successe  when  you  are  absent.]  Rail  says  I  ■ 
"  Happy  was  the  Quene  in  her  two  bottayla,  but  unfortunate  was  the  King  I 
iu  dI  his  enterprises,  for  wlier  bis  person  was  presenle,  iberviclory  fled  ever    I 
from  him   to  the  other  parte,  and  he  commonly  was  subdued  and  tbd- 
queshed."     This  superstitious  belief  relulive  to  the  rurluuesofthisunhaj^jr 
prince  is  yet  more  circumstanllally  mentioned  by  Drayton  : — 
"  Some  think  Ibat  Warwick  bad  not  lost  the  day, 
Bui  that  the  king  into  tbe  field  he  brought ; 
For  with  the  worse  that  side  went  still  away 
Which  had  King  Henry  with  ihcm  when  they  fougbU  I 
Upon  his  birth  so  sad  a  curse  there  lay. 
As  that  be  never  prospered  in  augbt. 

I'be  queeu  wan  two,  among  the  loss  of  many. 
Her  husband  absent;  present,  ueter  any." 
ig£  111,  liuc  3-1.  1  was  adopted  beirc  by  his  cunseul.J   Iwlward'sn 
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ment  is  founded  on  the  following  article^  said  to  have  been  in  the  compact 
entered  into  by  Henry  and  the  Duke  of  York,  wliich  is  found  in  Hall,  but 
does  not  appear  to  have  actually  formed  part  of  the  agreement :  **  Provided 
alwaye,  that  if  the  king  did  closely  or  apartly  studye  or  go  about  to  breake 
or  alter  this  agreement,  or  to  compass  or  imagine  the  death  or  destructiou 
of  the  sayde  duke  or  his  bloud,  then  he  to  forfet  the  crowne,  and  the  duke 
of  York  to  take  it."  If  th»  had  been  one  of  the  articles  of  the  compact, 
Edward  would  have  been  entitled  to  the  crown,  the  Duke  of  York  having 
been  killed  at  Wakefield  by  Henry's  party :  still  it  is  odd  that  this  article 
should  have  been  alluded  to  here,  when  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  former 
scene,  where  the  agreement  was  made. 

Page  142,  line  1.  Since  when  he  hath  broke  his  oath.]  in  the  amended 
play  this  speech  is  so  altered  as  to  make  part  of  the  previous  one.  The 
prefix  of  Cla,  is,  however,  given  to  it  in  the  first  folio,  but  judiciously 
omitted  in  the  edition  of  1632.  The  editors  might  have  gone  to  this  editioo 
at  once,  instead  of  making  a  conjectural  emendation. 

Page  142,  line  13.  Synald.]    The  edition  of  1619  reads,  '<ngnal." 

Page  142,  line  18.  Your  legs  did  better  seruice  than  your  hands.]  Allu- 
ding, says  Grey,  to  the  old  proverb,  one  pair  of  heels  is  worth  two  pair  of 
hands.  This  is  not  literally  true ;  for,  though  the  Earl  of  Warwick  was 
defeated  at  the  second  battle  of  Saint  Albons,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
make  his  retreat  with  a  good  body  of  his  forces,  and  to  join  the  Duke  of 
York.    See  Grey's ''  Notes  on  Shakespeare,"  ii.,  40. 

Page  1^,  Ihie  19.  Flee.]    The  edition  of  1619  reads  '*  flye." 

Page  142,  line  20.  So  much  before.]  The  edition  of  1619  reads,  "  As 
much  before." 

Page  142,  line  21.  That  droue  mee  thence.]  The  edition  of  1619  omits 
"  that." 

Page  1^,  line  24.  You.]    «  Yee,"  edition  of  1619. 

Page  142,  line  25.  Northumberland.]  The  metrical  arrangement  of  this 
speech  is  confused.    It  is  improved  in  the  edition  of  1619. 

Page  143,  line  2.  I  am  a  king  and  priuiledge  to  speake.]  So  also  the 
amended  play.    The  edition  of  1619  reads : — 

*'  I  being  a  King,  am  priuiledgM  to  speake." 

Page  143,  line  4.  Cru'd.]    <<  Cur'd  "  in  the  editions  of  1600  and  1619. 

Page  143,  line  19.  But  like  a  foule  mishapen  stygmaticke.]  Drayton  has 
the  following  lines,  speaking  of  the  Duchess  of  York  : — 
"  And  now  I  lieare  this  hateful  Duchess  chats. 
And  rips  up  their  descent  unto  her  brats. 
And  blesseth  them,  as  England's  lawful  heirs. 
And  tells  them  that  our  diademe  is  theirs. 
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And  if  sufii  hap  lier  gixldess  Furtune  bring, 
irthree  8onnei  failii,  she'll  make  (lie  fourih  a  king. 
He  Ilial'H  so  like  his  dam,  her  youngest  Dicke, 
Thai  foul,  ill-fa  ?our'd,  crook-back'd  iligmaticA, 
That,  like  n  carcase  slolae  out  of  a  tombe, 
Came  the  wrong  way  out  of  his  mother's  wombe. 
With  teeth  in  his  head,  bia  passage  to  have  torne, 
Aa  though  begot  an  age  ere  he  was  borne." 
Page  143,  line  21.  As  veoome  Todes,  or  Lizards  fainting  lookes.] 
edition  of  1619  reads,  "  venmn'd."    Tlie  amended  play  reads : — 
"  As  venom  toads,  or  lizards'  dreadful  stings." 
Page  143,  line  24.  Channel!.]     A  channel  iu  Shakespeare's  tiroe 
fied  what  we  now  call  a  kennel.     So  in  Stowe's  "Chronicle,"  ed.   1600^' 
p.  1148 :  "Such  a  storme  oF  rainc  happened  at  London,  as  the  like  of  long 
time  could  not  he  remembered ;  whcre-tlirough,  the  ckanneli  of  the 
suddenly  rising,"  &c.     Other  instances  may  be  seen  in  Muloue's  "  Shake- 
speare," by  Boswell,  xviii.,  420. 

Page  143,  line  25.  Shames  thou  not.]  The  tvord  "thou"  is  omitted  b 
the  edition  of  1600. 
Page  143,  line  26.  Riu'de,  to.]  Read  "  Riu'd  to. 
Page  143,  line  2?.  A  wispe  of  straw.]  A  "  wispe  "  wa»  formerly 
punishment  of  a  scold.  "  There's  nolhing  mads  or  moves  her  more 
rage  then  but  the  naming  of  a  wispe,  or  if  yon  »ingor  whistle  while  she 
seouldiiig." — "  Micmcosmography,"  1G50,  ed.  Bliss,  p.  278.  See  also  Null's 
"  Strange  Newes,"  1592,  ijuoted  in  Boswell's  Malone  under  its  second 
title. 

Puge    143,  line  29.   Callet,]      This  word  is  used  by  Shakespeare  in 

"The  Winters  Tale,"  act  ii,,  sc.  3 ;  "  2  Henry  VI.,"  act  i.,  ic  3 ;  and  <n 

"Otliello,"aot  iv.,  sc.  2.    It  means  a  lewd  woman,  a  drab.    SoSkellon;— 

"  Theii  Elinour,  said  tbe  caletles,  _ 

1  shall  break  your  palettes."  M 

According  lo  Carr,  the  word  is  slill  used  in  Craven.  ] 

Page  143,line  35.  And  gracst  thy  poore  sire  with  his  hridall  daie.]  Tha 

amended  play  and  the  edition  of  ICOO  read  "  grnc'd  "  instead  of  "  graciL" 

Page  144,  line  17-   Not.]    Tbe  edition  of  1619  reads  "  nor."     The 

amended  play  agrees  wilh  our  text. 

Page  144,  line  23.  To  daie.]  Tbe  amended  play  reads  "  this  d«y  "  in 
both  the  early  folios.  Why  have  modern  editors  relumed  to  the  reading  of 
the  original  play  1 

Page  144,  line  2<3.  Sore  spent.]     The  amended  play  reads, 
This  battle,  says  Carle,  "decided  the  fate  of  the  house  of  Ldncuter, 
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turning  in  one  day  an  usurpation  strengthened  by  sixty-two  years  continu- 
anccj  and  established  Edward  on  the  throne  of  England."  See  Ritson's 
long  note  in  Malone's  "  Shakespeare/'  by  Boswell,  xviii.  424 

Page  144,  line  30.  Needes  must  I  rest  my  selfe.]    The  edition  of  1600 
reads  "  yeeld  "  instead  of  "  rest."    The  ameuded  play  reads : — 
"  And,  spite  of  spite>  needs  must  1  rest  awhile." 

Page  145,  line  24.  lie  kill  my  horse  because  1  will  not  file.]  So  Drayton, 
mentioning  the  tame  circumstance : — 

''  ResoWd  to  win,  or  bid  the  world  adieu ; 
Which  spoke,  the  earl  his  sprightly  courser  slew." 

Page  145,  line  30.  Thou  setter  vp  and  puller  downe  of  kings.]  It  may 
be  a  question,  from  the  way  in  which  this  line  is  placed,  whether  this  alludes 
to  the  Deity  or  to  Warwick  ;  but  in  the  amended  play  it  clearly  refers  to 
the  former,  and  I  think  the  language  more  suitable  to  that  interpretation. 

Page  146,  line  31.  And  so  haue  at  thee.]  This  same  expression  has  pre- 
viously occurred  at  p.  29. 

Page  147,  line  6.  Driue.]    Perhaps  "  driuen." 

Page  147,  line  8.  Ciuill  iars.]  The  edition  of  1600  reads, ''  cruell  jars." 
See  the  notes  of  the  commentators  in  Malone's  "  Shakespeare,"  by  Bojwell, 
xviii.,  431. 

Page  148,  line  2.  Ironious.]    The  edition  of  1619  reads,  **  ironous." 

Page  148,  line  4.  Poore  boy  thy  father  gaue  thee  lif  too  late.]  The 
meaning  of  this  does  not  appear  very  intelligible.  In  the  amended  play  the 
position  of  the  words  laie  and  soon  are  transposed,  which  renders  the  pas- 
sage much  clearer.  The  meaning  may  perhaps  be,  **  Thy  father  begot  thee 
at  too  late  a  period  of  his  life,  and  therefore  thou  wert  not  old  and  strong 
enough  to  cope  with  him."  This  explanation,  which  belongs  to  Steevens, 
appears  rather  forced.  See  Malone*s  *'  Shakespeare  "  by  Boswell,  xviii. 
437.  **  Too  late  "  means  '*  too  recently,"  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  "  The  Rape  of  Lucrece,"  ed.  Dyce,  p.  137 : 
''  O,  quoth  Lucretius,  I  did  give  that  life. 
Which  she  too  early  and  too  late  hath  spill'd." 

Page  148,  line  16.  For  slaughter  of  my  son.]  The  edition  of  1600  reads, 
''  for  slaughter  of  her  son." 

Page  148,  line  16.  Take  on  with  me.]  To  **  take  on  "  is  a  phrase  still 
in  use  among  the  vulgar,  and  means  to  persist  in  lamentation.  The  phrase 
also  occurs  in  "  Pierce  Penilesse,"  ed.  Colher,  p.  36.  "  Some  will  take  on 
like  a  mad  man,  if  they  see  a  pigge  come  to  the  table." 

Page  148,  line  19.  Was  euer  son  so  rude.]  The  variation  in  the  amended 
play,  as  Malone  says,  is  worth  remarking : — 

"Was  ever  son  so  ru'd  a  father's  death." 
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Vage  148,  line  30.  Murdered.]    The  ediuon  of  1600  readi,  ' 
dred." 

Page  149,  line  4.  Nu  liope  is  left  for  ts.]  The  ediiioa  of  1619  read^  I 
••  No  help  is  left  for  us,"  nhich  is  tcarcely  an  improvement ;  jet  Mr.  ^ 
Knight  adopts  the  Ulter  reading,  nithout  noticing  llie  other. 

Page  149,  line  9.  Comes.]    The  edition  of  1600  reads,  "come." 

Pa^e  149,  hue  U.  Stand  not  to  expostulate  make  hast.]  These  tronb  J 
forn  a  pari  of  the  queen's  previous  speech,  at  p.  7 1,  in  the  "  First  Part  otM 
the  Contention." 

Page  149.  line  U.  With  an  arrow  in  his  necke.]  This  is  omitted  in  ths  J 
amended  play.  According  to  SleeTen«,  Beaumont  and  Flclclier  hare  | 
ridiculed  this  In  "  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,"  where  ihey  have  in-  I 
troduced  Ralph,  the  grocer's  prentice,  with  a  forked  arrow  through  hU  J 
head.  Compnre  Holin»hed,  p.  661.  "  The  lord  Cliflixd,  either  for  heat  or  f 
pine,  putting  off  his  gorget  suddenlie,  v,'a.\\  an  arrow  (ai  some  sue)  I 
without  a  head,  was  striken  into  the  tlirole,  and  immediately  rendered  hi 

Page  149,  Hoe  15.  Hecrc  burnes  my  candell  out.]  Compare  "  1  Henrjr  | 
VI.,"  act  ii.  sc  5. 

"Here  dies  the  dusky  torch  of  Mortimer." 

Page  149,  hoe  23.  And  whither  flies.]  Probably  "  fly."  The  line  pre  I 
ceding  tliis,  which  is  not  in  the  early  editions  of  the  nmended  play,  bai  ■ 
been  restored  by  modern  editors,  as  necessary  to  the  sense  of  what  fol- 

Page  150,  line  6.  No  strength  to  hold  our  flight.]  The  edition  of  1619 
reads,  "  no  strength  to  hold  ant  flight,"  which  agrees  with  the  amended 
play.  Dr.  JohnsoD  proposes  to  read  "  fight "  for  "  flight,"  but  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  necessity  for  the  emeodalion. 

Page  160,  line  U.  Keepes]    Probably  ■' keep."  lu  this  combat,  whtoh 
lasted  fourteen  hours,  and  in  the  actions  of  the  two  foUonlng  days,  36,77C  d 
persons  are  said  to  have  been  killed  ;  the  greater  part  of  whom  wer 
caslrians.     Thus  Southey  describes  the  result  of  this  dreadful  conflict.  1 
LJnei  like  these  will  soften  the  monotony  of  our  notes ' — 
"  Witness  Aire's  unhappy  water. 

Where  the  ruthless  Cliflbrd  fell. 

And  where  Wharfe  ran  red  with  sUugliter 

On  the  day  of  TowccHier's  field, 

Qathering  in  Its  guilty  flood 

The  carnage  and  tlie  ill-spilt  blood 

That  fourly  thousand  lives  could  yield. 
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Cressy  was  to  this  but  sport, 
Poictiers  but  a  pageant  vain. 
And  the  work  of  Agiucourt 
Only  like  a  tournament." 
Page  160,  line  31.  And  stabd  our  princelie  father  Duke  of  Yorke.]  The 
word  '*  father"  is  omitted  in  the  edition  of  1600. 

Page  151,  line  2.  Bring  forth  that  fatall  scrichowle  to  our  house.]  See 
p.  185,  line  3,  and  the  note  thereon.  The  screech  owl  is  the  tawny  owl. 
See  Pennant's  ''2«oology,"  i.,  208.  Grose  tells  us  that  a  screech  owl 
flapping  his  wings  against  the  windows  of  a  sick  person's  chamber,  or 
screeching  at  them,  portends  that  some  one  of  the  family  shall  shortly  die. 
In  Rowlands'  **  More  Knaves  Yet,"  1612,  this  superstition  is  thus  plea- 
santly ridiculed  :^ 

"  Wise  Gk)sling  did  but  hear  the  Scrich  Owl  cry. 
And  told  his  wife,  and  straight  a  pig  did  die." 
The  superstition  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  fifth  century ;  and  Butler  banters 
the  ancient  Romans  for  their  believing  it : — 

**  The  Roman  senate,  when  within 
llie  city  walls  an  owl  was  seen. 
Did  cause  their  clergy  with  lustrations. 
Our  Synod  calls  humiliations. 
The  round-fac'd  prodigy  to  avert. 
From  doing  town  or  country  hurt." 
Page  151,  line  10.  And  tis  his  policie  that  in  the  time  of  death.]    The 
word  ''  that "  is  omitted  in  the  edition  of  1600. 
Page  152,  line  18.  Him.]    The  edition  of  1619  reads,  *'  himselfe." 
Page  152,  line  21.  For  Glosters  Dukedoroe  is  too  ominous.]    So  Hall 
says : — **  It  seemeth  to  many  men  that  the  name  and  title  of  Gloucester 
hath  bene  unfortunate  and  unluckie  to  diverse,  whiche  for  their  honor  have 
bene  erected  by  creation  of  princes  to  that  stile  and  dignitie ;  as  Hugh 
Spencer,  Thomas  of  Woodstocke,  son  to  Kynge  Edwarde  the  thirde,  and 
this  duke  Humphrey ;  whiche  three  persons  by  miserable  death  finished 
their  daies ;  and  after  them  King  Richard  the  iii,,  also  duke  of  Gloucester, 
in  civil  warre  was  slaine  and  confounded ;  so  that  this  name  of  Gloucester 
is  taken  for  an  unhappie  and  unfortunate  stile,  as  the  proverbe  speaketh  of 
Sejanes  horse,  whose  ryder  was  ever  unhorsed,  and  whose  possessor  was 
ever  brought  to  miserie."  Perhaps,  however,  Richard  wished  for  the  senior 
title,  and  merely  uses  this  as  an  excuse  for  asking  for  the  other's  dukedom. 
Page  152,  line  25.  Enter  two  keepers.]    In  the  folio,  they  are  called 
Sinklo  and  Humphrey.    Sinklo  is  introduced  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  In- 
duction to  the  "  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  sc.  1 .,  and  in  "  2  Henry  IV.," 
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Sinnt,"  wliicL  was  produced  before  1589.  See  Maloae's  "Shakespeare," 
by  Boswell,  iii.  348.  Sinklo  is  also  introduced  iu  the  laductioa  to 
Maritoa's  "  Malcontent,"  1604,  but  tbis  does  not  disprove  ibe  proumed 
fact  tliat  he  was  Ihea  dead.  See  lilt  rod  uctloo.  Maloun  suppoiea  Uim- 
phrey  meant  Humphrey  Jeffes,  but  he  is  probibly  mislakeu,  as  JelTes  and 
his  brother  belouged  to  Heuslone's  company.  Mr.  Collier,  howeTCt, 
tliiuks  that  Humphrey  Jeffes  may  have  joiaed  the  Lord  Chamberiaio's 
pUyera  Bflertvards,  or  had  belonged  to  that  body  origiually. 

Page  152,  lioe  30.  From  Scoliaud  am  I  slolne.]  "  Aod  on  that  parte 
that  marched  upon  ScoUaude,  he  laied  walclies  and  espjalles,  that  no  per- 
■one  should  go  out  of  the  realaie  to  kyng  Henry  and  bis  compaay,  whicb 
then  laye  soiarnyng  in  Scollande ;  but  wbalsoever  ieoperdy  or  peryll 
might  bee  construed  or  demed  to  have  insued  by  the  meanea  of  kyng 
Henry,  all  suche  doubtea  were  now  shortly  resolved  aod  determined,  and 
all  feare  of  his  doynges  were  clerely  put  under  and  extinct ;  for  he  bym- 
■elfe,  wbether  he  were  past  all  feare,  or  was  not  well  stublished  Iu  his  per- 
fite  mynde,  or  could  not  long  kepe  hymself  secrete,  in  a  diaguysed  apparel! 
boldely  entered  into  Eiiglaude.  He  was  no  souer  entered,  but  he  wu 
knowen  aud  taken  of  one  Candone,  aod  brought  towarde  the  kyng,  wlion 
tlie  erle  of  Warwicke  met  on  the  wale,  by  the  kynges  comma undem eat, 
and  brought  hym  llirougb  London  to  Ibe  towre,  and  there  he  was  laied  ii 
sure  holde."— ^u«. 

Page  153,  lioe  1.  Sues.]    Probably  "  Bue,"  for  the  i 
reads i — 

"  No  bumble  suitors  press  to  speak  for  right" 

Page  153,  line  3.  Heere  is.]  The  edition  of  1619  reads,  "  beeie'*,' 
which  agrees  with  the  amended  play. 

Page  153,  line  23.  Talkest.]     Tlie  edition  of  1619  reads,  "  lalkea." 

Page  IG3,  line  25.  Why  so  I  am  In  mind.]    Perhaps  an  allusion  to 
old  soug,  beg  in  Ding — 

"  My  mind  (o  me  a  kingdom  is." 
The  music  to  this  is  in  the  Public  Library,  Cambridge. 

Page  154,  line  7.  This  ladies  husband _heere  sir  Rlcbard  Grey.]  So  mba 
the  amended  play  reads,  "  Richard,"  but  his  name  waa  John,  as  appear) 
from  all  the  chronicles.  Tlie  lubsequent  statement  that  he  lost  hia  Itfeh 
the  cause  of  the  house  of  York  is  altogether  a  mistake :  but  it  >■  rectified  4 
"  Richard  HI."  act.  i.  Bc.  3 ; 

"  In  all  which  lime  you,  and  your  husband  Grey, 

Were  factious  for  the  house  of  Lancaster." 

Sir  John  Grey,  according  tu  Malone,  fell  in  (he  lucond  battle  of  St.  i 
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which  was  fought  on  Shrove-Tueaday,  1461>  fighting  on  the  aide  of  King 
Henry ;  and  so  far  is  it  from  heiug  true  that  bis  lands  were  seised  on  by 
Queen  Margaret,  that  they  were  in  fact  seised  by  Edward,  after  bis  great 
victory  at  Towton,  on  March  29, 1461.  The  present  scene  is  laid  in  the 
spring  of  1464,  for  £dward  married  Elizabeth  on  the  first  of  May  in  that 
year. 

Page  154,  line  16.  I,  is  the  winde  in  that  doore.]    In  the  two  editions 
of  1595  and  1600,  the  two  next  lines  form  part  of  this  speech,  which  it  is 
necessary  to  note  particularly,  for  I  have  made  a  slight  blunder  in  the  re- 
print here,  by  placing  '*  Clarence"  as  a  prefix,  instead  of  letting  it  form 
part  of  the  speech.    The  edition  of  1619  gives  it  as  a  separate  speech,  and 
the  next  speech,  beginning,  **  He  knows  the  game,"  is  given  to  Gloster  in 
that  edition.    These  variations  and  others  are  unnoticed  by  Mr.  Knight, 
who  professes  to  have  collated  the  editions  of  1595  and  1619.    **  He  help 
you,  sir,  sales  she,  if  you  please ;  yea,  quoth  Tarlton,  is  tke  wind  in  that 
doore  f    Come  on,  then." — TarlUnCs  Jests,  4to.  Lond.  1611. 
Page  155,  line  L  And.]    The  edition  of  1619  reads,  « if." 
Page  155,  line  2.  Wer  not  pittie.]    The  edition  of  1619  reads  *'  wer*t " 
for  «*  wer." 
Page  156,  line  26.  Owes.]    Probably  *'  owe^" 
Page  155,  line  27.  Commands.]    Probably  '*  command." 
Page  156,  line  4.  Agrees  not  with  the  sadnesse  of  my  sute.]    "  Sad- 
ness" here  means  seriousness.    See  '*  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  act  i.  sc.  1.  See 
the  nice  example  of  the  word  in  this  sense  in  Douoe's  **  Illustrations," 
ii.  28.    A  line  somewhat  similar  to  this  occurs  in  **  2  Henry  VI."  act  i. 
sc.  1,  ed.  Collier,  p.  113. 

Page  156,  line  23.  I  know  I  am  too  bad  to  be  your  Queene.]    So  in 
Warner's  **  Albion's  England,"  as  quoted  by  Steeven»— 

**  His  plea  was  love,  my  suit  was  land :  I  plie  him,  he  plies  me  ; 
Too  bace  to  be  his  queen,  too  good  his  concubine  to  be." 
Hall  says,  **  — ^whiche  demaund  she  so  wysely  and  with  so  covert  speeohe 
aunswered  and  repugned,  afTyrmyng  that  as  she  was  for  his  honour  far 
unable  to  be  his  spouse  and  bedfellowe,  so  for  her  awne  poor  honestie  she 
was  to  good  to  be  either  his  concubine,  or  sovereigne  lady;  that  where  he 
was  a  littel  before  heated  with  the  dart  of  Cupido,  he  was  nowe,"  &c.  See 
Malone's  **  Shakespeare,"  by  Boswell,  xviii.  460.  Perhaps  Hey  wood  re- 
membered these  lines  when  he  wrote — 

"  A  concubine  to  one  so  great  as  Edward, 
Is  far  too  great  to  be  the  wife  of  Shore." 

King  Edward  IF,,  act  v.  sc.  4,  ed.  Field,  p.  87. 
Page  156,  line  29.  Thou  art  a  widow  and  thou  hast  some  children.] 
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Tltis  memorable  eKpreuion  is  said  to  have  been  addressed  by  Edward  R 
his  molber,  mho  was  piirticularly  aunnyed  al  Iliis  connexion.  Among olbet 
Hrgurnetils  against  her  son's  tredlock  was,  lliat  the  Tact  of  Eliisbeth  being 
a  widow  ought  to  prevent  her  marriage  wilb  a  king,  siuce  the  sovereigQl/ 
would  be  dishonoured  by  such  bigamy.  Tlie  Koiimect  asexprened  inoiir 
lexl  is  fur  preftrable  Lo  Heywooil's  conrsenfss. 

Puge  157,  I'ue  16-  Lei  vs.]    The  edition!  of  IGOO  and  I6I9  read,_ 
"  lets." 

Page  157.  hn. 

Page  158,  line  1.  Wliyloue  did  scoriie  me  in  my  tnothets  nombe.] 
line  occurs  in  "  Wily  BeguJlde,"  4to.  Lund   10O6— 

"  For  love  did  scorne  toe  in  tny  molliers  wombe." 
The  amended  play  reads — 

"  Why,  love  forswore  me  in  iny  motben  wombe." 
Page  158,  line  4.  Plaste.]    That  is,  plac'd. 
Page  158,  hue  II,  That  thaL]    The  edition  of  1619  read 

Page  158,  line  16.  Put.]    The  edition  of  1619  reuds  "  pnll/' 
no  doubt  tlie  right  reading. 

Page  159,  line  17.  Queen.]     This  speech  is  much  augmented   ui  t 
Bmended  play.     Among  the  rest  the  following  lines — 

"  Look  therefore,  Lewis,  that  by  this  league  aud  oiartiD 
Thou  draw  not  on  Ihee  dnuger  and  disbonoiir  ; " 
which  I  quote  in  order  to  correct  itie  motleni  eililors,  who  read-~ 
"  Look  therefore,  Lewis,  that  by  this  league  ami  nurringi 
Tbou  draw  not  on  thy  danger  and  dishonour." 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  this  latter  reading  is  supputied  byd 
old  copies. 

Page  159,  line  ^.  Henry  the  fift.]  Tlie  word  "  the  "  in  en 
omitted  in  Steevens's  reprint,  which  Irnds  Mr.  Knight  to  think  il 
in  the  original.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  fact,  u  the  pieient  readii) 
found  in  the  editions  of  1595,  ICOO,  and  IG19.  This  merely  show*,  i 
have  said  before,  the  difficulty  of  oblaiiiing  faultless  reprints;  nai  l 
Knight  has  ftequeutly  been  obhged,  in  all  prubabiUty,  lo  be  coDtenled  ■ 
Steevens. 

Page  159,  line  30.  Heuries,]     The  edition  of  1619  reads,  ••  Henry  is." 

page  160,  line  G.  Bewray.]     Thai  is,  discover  or  di«cl(«(e;  not  exariiy 
synonymous  with  belray,  whicli  i»   often  used   to  ditcovfr  for  t 
treaeliernuM  purpoitt,  a  sensA  in  which  beteray,  according   lo  t 
never  found.    See  Ihe  very  apposite  quotation  given  in  Douce*B 
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tions,"  ii.  26.  Id  Rider's  *«  Dictiomurie/'  1640,  we  have  "  bewray,  or 
disclose/'  explained  by  the  Latin  "  prodo."  See  the  insUnces  of  this 
word  in  "  King  Lear/'  act.  ii.  sc.  1,  act  iii.  sc.  6,  "  3  Henry  VL"  act  i. 
»c.  1,  "  Coriolanus,"  act  v.  sc.  3, "  Tilus  Audrouicus,"  act  v.  sc.  L  The 
amended  play  reads^ "  and  not  bewray/'  so  that  probably  this  word  was 
accidentally  omitted^  as  it  appears  necessary  to  the  sense. 

Page  161,  line  4.  Or  your  denial.]  The  edition  of  1619  omits  the  word 
*'  your/'  and  the  second  folio  reads,  **  deny,"  instead  of  *'  denial." 

Page  161^  line  24.  FreU  as  this.]  We  should  read  **  freU  at  his/'  as  in 
the  edition  of  1619. 

Page  161,  line  29.  Mine  such  as  ills  my  hart  full  of  ioie.]  The  edition 
of  1619  reads, 

"  Mine  is  such  as  fills  my  heart  with  joy." 

Page  161,  line  30.  Mine  full  of  sorrow  and  harts  discontent.]  **  Also 
the  fourthe  yere  of  Kynge  Edwarde,  the  Erie  of  Warwyke  was  sent  into 
Fraunce  for  a  maryage  for  the  Kynge,  for  one  fayre  ladye,  suster-doughtere 
to  the  Kynge  of  Fraunce,  whiche  was  concludede  by  the  Erie  of  Warwyke. 
And  whiles  the  seyde  Erie  of  Warwyke  was  in  Fraunce,  the  Kynge  was 
wedded  to  Elisabethe  Gray,  wedow,  the  qwiche  Sere  Ihon  Gray  that  was 
hyre  housbonde  was  slayne  at  Yorke  felde  in  Kynge  Herry  partye ;  and 
the  same  Elisabeth  was  doughtere  to  the  Lorde  Ry  vers  ;  and  the  weddynge 
was  prevely  in  a  secrete  place,  the  fyrst  day  of  Maye  the  yere  above 
seide/' —  Warkwortk't  Chronicle,  p.  3.  Ritson  says  Edward's  marriage 
took  place  in  1463,  but  1  should  ratlier  give  credence  to  Wark worth's  date. 
May  1, 1464,  which  is  rather  corroborated  than  otherwise  by  the  birth  of 
the  Princess  Elizabeth  in  February,  1465,  to  whom  Warwick  stood  spon« 
sor.  Historians  are  divided  in  opinion  relative  to  the  real  causes  of  War- 
wick's displeasure,  but,  as  our  dramatist  has  followed  the  later  chronicles* 
it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  subject  here. 

Page  162,  line  9.  My  father  came  vntimelie  to  his  death.]  The  edition 
of  1619  reads,  '*  to  an  untimely  death."  Our  author  describes  his  death 
as  happening  at  Ferrybridge,  but  Shakespeare,  in  the  amended  play,  re- 
jected that  description  of  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  yet  he  retains 
the  present  passage;  which,  however,  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  warrant 
Malone's  conclusion.   See  Malone*s  *'  Shakespeare,"  by  Boswell,  xviii.  475. 

Page  162,  line  10.  To  thy  neece.]  We  should  probably  read,  <'  to  my 
neece,"  as  in  the  amended  play.  See  Holinshed,  p.  668,  as  quoted  iu  Ma- 
lone's '*  Shakespeare"  by  Boswell,  xviii.  475. 

Page  162,  line  18.  I  doe.]    The  edition  of  1619  reads,  "  ril." 

Page  162,  line  34.  And  1  am  leadie  to  put  armour  on.]  It  was  once  no 
unusual  thing,  says  Steevens,  for  queens  themselves  to  appear  in  armour 
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■t  the  bead  of  ibeit  forces.     The  suit  wliicb  Elizabeth  ' 

through  the  lines  at  Tilbiir)'  to  encourage  Ihe  troops  od  llie  approach  of  ihe 

Spanish  Armiida,  may  be  slill  seen  in  Ihe  Tower. 

Page  1G3, line 4.  Thears  thy  reward,  beguue.)  The  edition  ot  1619  readi 
kere, "  Exit  Mea." 

Page  163,  line  10.  Wedlockes.]  The  edition  of  1619  read*"  wedlocte." 
which  agrees  with  the  amended  piny.  There  appears  to  be  an  historic*] 
error,  as  it  was  one  of  the  younger  daushlers  of  Warwick,  atid  not  the 
«lde«t,  Ihnt  Ihe  prince  married.  There  is,  however, no  absolute  incoosistmcj, 
BS  at  this  time  Warwick's  eldest  daughter  naa  unmarried. 

Page  163,  line  11.  Withall.]     The  edition  of  1619  reads,  "  with  all." 

Page  163,  line  11.  Wiihall  my  hart,  (bat  matdi  1  hke  full  «el.)  In  poiul 
of  fact.  Queen  Margaret  persevered  fifteen  days  before  she  irould  cnusent 
to  the  alliance  with  Warwick  i  to  which,  at  last,  by  (he  advice  of  ibe  coua- 
lellors  of  her  father,  King  Ren^,  she  agreed,  and  the  mnrriHge  was  promiseil 
in  presence  of  the  King  of  France  and  the  Duke  of  Guieooe,  brother  to 
Louis  XI.  See  Strickland's  ■'  Lives  of  the  Queens,"  iii.,  338,  and  Wark- 
worlli'a  "  Chronicle,"  p.  9.  This  last  authority  i^ays :  "  And  whenne  Ibe 
•eide  Duke  of  Clarence  and  ihe  Erie  of  Warwyke  were  in  Frauace,  tbere 
Bpperede  a  blasynge  slerre  in  the  weste,  and  the  flame  iheroflyke  a  spen 
bede,  the  whiche  dyverse  of  Ihe  kyn|;es  house  eau-e  it,  whereof  ihei 
fulle  sore  adrede.  And  thunne  in  Fraunce  whenue  the  seidc  lordcs  ivher%.| 
thei  toke  there  counselle  qwhat  was  besle  for  to  do ;  and  Ihei  eoude  fyadm 
BO  remedy  but  lo  sende  lo  Quene  Margaret,  and  tu  make  a  maryage  bctwex 
P>ynce  Edwarde,  Kynge  Herry  sooue,  and  an  other  of  the  seid  Bric  of 
WarwikysdDughters,wliiche  wascouchided,  and  in  Fraunce  worachippfully 
wedded."  The  original  of  the  Duke  of  Guieiiune's  oaih  to  asu'it  Quwn 
Margaret,  approving  also  of  the  marriage  of  Anue  of  Warwick,  is  to  to 
found  iu  MS.  Cotton.  Vespas.  F.  iii.,  fot.  32.  It  is  signed  by  bimGelT,  aud 
dated  July  30lh,  1470. 

Page  IG4,  line  2.  Theile.]    Tlie  edition  of  1619  reads, "  Ihey  will." 

Page  164,  line  5.  And  1  am  your  king.]    The  edition  of  1619 
"  and  I  am  both  your  king." 

Page  164,  line  7-  Because  our  king.]     The  edition  of  1600  rrads. 

Page  164,  line  8.  Prouelh  ]     Perhaps  we  should  rather  read  "  prour, 
in  regard  to  the  grammatical  slrictness  of  Glosler's  remark. 

Page  164,  line  12.  Twere  a  pitfie.]     The  word  "  a  "  is 
edition  of  1619. 

Page  164,  hue  19.  My  Lord  then  this  is  my  opinion.) 
1619  reads,  "uiine  opinion." 
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Page  164,  line  30.  Let  EnglaDd  be  true  within  it  selfe.]  Borde>  talking 
of  the  English^  says :  **  Thei  fare  sutnptiousli,  God  is  served  in  their  churches 
devoutly,  but  treason  and  deceyt  among  them  is  used  craftili,  the  marepitie> 
for  yf  they  were  true  within  thenuelfes,  thei  nede  not  to  feare,  although  al 
nacions  wer  set  against  them."  —  The  Fyrst  Boke  of  the  Introduction  of 
Knowledge,  1542.  It  is  observable^  says  Malone,  that  the  first  of  these 
lines  occurs  in  the  old  play  of  **  King  John,"  1591,  from  which  Shakespeare 
borrowed  it,  and  inserted  it,  with  a  slight  change,  in  his  own  play  with  the 
same  title.  See  Malone's  *'  Shakespeare,"  by  Boswell,  xviiL,  482.  The 
amended  play  reads :— - 

"  Why,  knows  not  Montague^  that  of  itself 
England  is  safe,  if  true  within  itself." 

Page  164,  line  34.  To  haue  the  daughter  and  beire.]  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, says  Dr.  Johnson,  that  till  the  Restoration,  the  heiresses  of  great 
estates  were  in  the  wardship  of  the  king,  who  in  their  minority  gave  them 
up  to  plunder,  and  afterwards  matched  them  with  his  favourites  (Malone's 
**  Shakespeare,"  by  Boswell,  xviii.,  483). 

Page  165,  line  11.  You.]    The  edition  of  1619  reads  **  ye." 

Page  166,  line  16.  Queen.]  It  ought  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  stage- 
directions  and  prefixes  of  this  scene  in  the  amended  play,  we  have  invariably 
Lady  Grey,  as  if  intentionally  to  show  that  she  was  not  yet  a  sovereign^ 
properly  so  speaking.  Edward,  in  fact,  puts  the  question  on  this  very  sub- 
ject hypothetically.  Modem  editors,  without  any  authority,  make  Lady 
Grey  enter  **  as  queen." 

Page  165,  line  19.  That  I  was  not  i^oble  in  my  birth.]  The  edition  of 
1619  reads,  "from  my  birth."  Elizabeth's  father  was  Sir  Richard  Wid- 
ville,  Knight,  afterwards  Earl  of  Rivers;  her  mother,  Jaqueline,  Duchess 
Dowager  of  Bedford,  who  was  daughter  to  Peter  of  Luxemburgh,  Earl  of 
St.  Paul,  and  widow  of  John  Duke  of  Bedford,  brother  to  King  Henry  V. 
See  the  *' Archeologia,"  vol.  xxix.,  where  will  be  found  other  particulars, 
in  a  paper  I  communicated  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

Page  165,  line  29.  Your  highnesse  special!  pardon.]  The  word  *'  spe- 
ciall "  is  omitted  in  the  edition  of  1619,  but  it  is  found  in  the  amended 
play. 

Page  166,  line  20.  Theare.]    The  edition  of  1619  reads, ''  they  are." 

Page  166,  line  23.  All  you  that  loue  me  and  Warwike  follow  me.]    Per- 
haps this  speech  may  more  appropriately  be  gi? en  to  Edward.    A  similar 
line  to  this  occurs  in  "  Tlie  Battle  of  Alcazar,"  1594,  quoted  by  Malone : — 
"  Myself  will  lead  the  way. 
And  make  a  passage  with  my  conquering  sword. 
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Knee-depp  in  blood  of  these  accursed  Moors; 
/ind  ihey  that  lose  my  honour,  follow  vk." 
And  also  in '■  Riclinrd  III.,"  act  iii,.  sc.  4:— 

"  The  rest  that  love  me,  rise,  and  follow  me." 
Page  167,  line  3.  Yon  of  all  the  rest  are  neerest  allied  J    Mr.  Knight,  in 
quoting  this  line,  reads  "  near "  for  "  ueereit,"  an  imporltiDt  mistake,  u 
far  as  coQceras  metre.    The  edilion  of  1619  reads:— 

"  You  about  all  the  rest  are  netre  all  jed."  J 

Page  167,  line  15.  Comes.]     Probablv  '■  come."  M 

Page  168,  line  3.  This  is  his  lent.]  This  was  most  liUly  a  part  of  tha  J 
earlier  drama,  on  which  I  suppose  Ihe  present  play  lo  be  founded.  Shaka- 
speare  would  hardly  have  introduced  so  very  simple  a  couslniclion.  Tlie 
audience  are  required  to  suppose  that  the  assailiug  party  had  traielleil 
from  their  own  quarters  in  order  to  arrive  at  Edward's  lent,  whereas  the* 
merely  cross  the  boards  to  Edward's  encampment.  In  Ihe  amended  play. 
Shakespeare  sliows  his  superior  judgment  by  changing  Ihe  place,  and  inter- 
posing a  dialogue  between  the  watchmen  who  gnard  the  king's  tent, 
Robert  Greene  relied  on  Ihe  imHginalion  of  his  audilors  in  the  "  Pinoer  of 
Wakefii?ld  "  exactly   io   the  same  way.     See  Collier's  "  Shakes|«are," 

».,  22r. 

Page  169, line  19.  Knowes.]     Probably  "know." 
Page  168,  line  31.  All  hilhertno  goes  welt.]     This  same  expression  fe 
juKt  been  used  by  Warwick.     See  p.  1C7- 

Page  168,  V\ae  32.  To  France.]     The  edition  of  1619  reads. 

Page  169,  line  7-  Enter  Gloster.]    Tliia  and  Ihe  next  scene  are  U 
posed  in  Ihe  amended  play. 

Page  1G9,  line  26.  Frowne,]  The  edilion  of  1600  reads  "  frowned; ' 
but  this  is  probably  an  error,  as  the  two  lines  seem  inlended  to  rbynNu 
The  amended  play  agrees  with  our  text. 

pBge  l/O.line  4.  You,]     The  edilion  of  1619  reads  "y 

Page  170,  line  16.  As  prisoner  vnto  Yorke.]  The  edilion  of  160Ort 
"Bspnson  unto  York."  This  vurialion  is  noticed  in  Collier's  "Shake- 
speare," v.,  306;  but  perhaps  that  gentleman's  opinion  of  the  low  nWof 
the  edition  of  IGUO  is  hardly  borue  out  on  a  careful  examination.  Several 
of  the  variations  between  Ihe  editions  of  1596  and  1600  s 
observes,  mere"  errors  of  the  press;"  bul  llie  latter  edition  coutalasw 
important  readh'gs.  Thus  at  p.  135,  Inst  line,  the  reading  oF  the  edittoa 4 
1600  is  most  valuAblp,  being  ilieoidyoncllial  supplies  a  correct  metre. 

Prtge  171,  line  16-  A  wise  stout  caj.lnin  &  BO<Hit>  persuaded,]  This  {x 
wa«  Thomas  ChlTord.     "  And  also  he  came  for  lo  clnym' 
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Yorke^  the  whicbe  was  his  inherytaunce  of  ryght,  and  so  passed  forthe  to 
the  cit^  of  Yorke,  where  Tliomas  Clifford  lete  hym  ione^  and  ther  he  was 
examynede  ayenne ;  and  he  seyde  to  the  mayre  and  aldermenne  and  to  alle 
the  comons  of  the  cite,  in  likewyse  as  he  was  afore  in  Holdemes  at  his 
landyD<^ ;  that  was  to  sey^  that  he  nevere  wulde  clayme  no  title^  ne  take 
uppune  honde  to  be  Kynge  of  Englonde,  nor  wulde  have  do  afore  that  tyme^ 
but  be  excitynge  and  sturing  of  the  Erie  of  Warwyke ;  and  therto  afore  alle 
peple,  he  cryed  *  A !  Kynge  Herry  !  A !  Kynge  and  Prynce  Edwarde  I  *  and 
wered  ane  estr)che  feder,  Prynce  Edwardes  lyvery.  And  after  this  he  was 
suSerd  to  passe  the  cite,  and  so  helde  his  wey  southwarde,  and  no  man  lettyd 
hym  ne  hurtyde  hym." — Warkworth*s  Chronicle,  p.  14. 

Page  172, line  3.  Vntil]    Mr.  Knight  reads " till." 

Page  172,  line  15.  Fie,  stand  you  TpoD  teannes?]  The  word  **  fie  "  is 
omitted  in  the  edition  of  1619. 

Page  172,  line  19.  Speaketh  like  himselfe.]  The  edition  of  1600  reads 
''speakes,"  and  that  of  1619  omits  the  word  *Mike.**  The  whole  of  this 
speech  is  arranged  as  metre  in  the  edition  of  1600. 

Page  172,  line  34.  Exeunt  Omnes.]  This  is  omitted  in  the  edition  of 
1€00. 

Page  173,  line  20.  Shalt  prone  this  Countries  blisse.]  So  Holinshed  and 
Hall — *'  whom  when  the  king  had  a  good  while  beheld,  he  said  to  such 
princes  as  were  with  him :  Lo,  surelie  this  is  he,  to  whom  both  we  and  our 
adversaries,  leaving  the  possession  of  all  things,  yhall  hereafter  give  roome 
and  place."  Henry  VII.,  perhaps  to  show  his  gratitude  to  Henry  VI.  for 
this  early  presage  in  his  favour,  solicited  Pope  Julius  to  canonize  him  as  a 
saint ;  but  this  was  not  accomplished,  and  Henry  is  not  in  the  Romish 
calendar,  although  two  books  of  his  ''Miracula  "  may  be  still  seen  in  the 
MS.  Harl.,  42a 

Page  173,  line  26.  Enter  one  with  a  letter  to  Warwike.]  This  corre^ 
sponds  to  act  iv.,  sc.  8,  of  the  amended  play,  though  not  so  divided  in  Mr^ 
Knight's  edition. 

Page  173,  line  30.  Doe.]    Perhaps  ''  doth." 

Page  173,  line  31.  And  manie  giddie  people  follow  him.]  The  edition  of 
1619  reads : — 

''And  many  giddy  headed  people  follow  him." 

Page  174,  line  22.  Let  vs.]    The  edition  of  1600  reads  "  lets." 

Page  175,  line  9.  Spotfull.]  The  amended  play  reads,  '*  sportfull,"  which 
seems  to  be  preferable  to  the  word  in  our  text. 

Page  176,  line  31.  Whilst.]    The  edition  of  1600  reads  "  while." 

Page  176,  line  4.  And  al  crie.]  This  is  omitted  in  the  edition  of  1619; 
but  Mr.  Knight  has  restored  it  from  our  text,  without  omitting  the  prefix 
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Oxf.  in  the  next  line,  whicb  ought  not  to  be  retained,  and  is  accoidiDglx 
leriout  in  ihe  re[iriDt  of  1600.  ll  maj-  be  as  well  to  observe  that  Ihedirec- 
lioD  Exit  in  the  next  line  is  properly  altered  to  Exeunt  iu  tbe  edition  oT 
1600. 

Vage  17G,  line  U.  And  my  sword  bold.]  The  edition  of  1619  r«Mlv 
"if  my  Bword  hold-" 

Page  1~G,  Iiae23.  Et  tu  Brute,  wilt  thou  ilab  Oesar  too  I]  The  preGs 
to  tills  line  is  omitted  in  the  editiao  of  lGOO,aud  the  whole  ^peecb  is  omitted 
ill  the  amended  play.  The  Latin  words  occur  in  "  Julius  Cwsar,"  act  iii., 
•c  1.,  probably  borrowed  from  this  play.  The  very  same  line  occurs  in 
Nicllolsou's  poem  before  quoted,  which  was  published  under  the  folkmiiif 
title .-  "  Acolastvs  His  Aflerwitte.  By  S.  N.  Semel  imaniuimuM  omiuv. 
At  London  imprinted  for  lohn  Baylie,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop,  neere 
the  little  Norlh-doore  of  Paules  Church.  1600." 

Page  177,  line  22.  Daresl.]  The  edition  of  1619  reads  "  dar'sl,"  whit* 
agrees  with  the  amended  play. 

Page  177,  hne  34.  Ramping.]  The  edition  of  1619  reads  "  ramptnL" 
The  amended  play  agrees  with  our  text. 

Page  178. line  7.  My  walkea.]  The  edition  of  1619  readB,"aod  nalkes.' 
The  amended  play  agrees  with  our  text. 

Page  178,  line  16.  Mi^htaL]     The  edition  of  1600  reads  •'  mighlMt." 
Page  178,  line  20.  Hutl..]     Probably  "  have." 
Page  178,  Ibe  '25.  Spoke.]     The  edition  of  1600  reads  "  saidei." 
Page  178,  line  26.    Which  sounded  like  a  clamor  in  a  vault.] 
amended  play  rends; — 

"  Which  sounded  like  a  eannoii  in  a  vault." 
Some  of  the  editors  return  to  the  old  reading. 

Page  178,  line  33.    Bids  you  all  farewell  to  meet   in  Heauen  ]    So 
"  Richard  111.,"  act  iii.,sc.  3;— 

"  Faremell,  uDlil  we  meet  again  in  Heaven." 
Page  179,  line  4.  Awam'd.]     The  edition  of  1619  reads  ''forewara'd.** 
Page  179,  line  25.  Countie.]     The  edition  of  1619  read*  "  country." 
Page  180,  line  13.  Battels.]    The  edition  of  IGOO  reads  "  battaUe." 
Page  180,  line  29.  Wondered.]     Tlie  edition  of  1600  >eadi  <•  wondred." 
which  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Knight  from  the  amended  play,  I  suppose,  as  that 
edition  does  not  appear  to  have  been  accessible  to  him. 

Page  181,  line  4.  Yer.)  The  edition  of  1600  reads  ■•  ere."  Tbe  mmi 
"  jer,"  that  is,  before,  is  merely  tbe  oiJer  word,  and  ocuuiv  in  ClmuMr. 
"  Tliat  gathered  sundry  assemblies  in  diuers  places,  where  ger  »  laaud 
longe  was  fully  ended,  some  mist  their  kniues,  some  their  pun«s,  aao«« 
ouelhinge,soome  another. "_A'inf<-//arf'j  Ditame,  1592.     Mf.  Rinbnillt, 


I 
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who  has  receotiy  edited  this  rare  volume  for  the  Percy  Society,  misprints 
it  eyer.    So  also  the  editors  of  Shakespeare's  Poems,  iDcluding  Mr.  Dyee, 
have  made  an  unnecessary  alteration  in  "  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  :"-* 
**  What  though  her  frowning  brows  be  bent. 
Her  cloudy  looks  will  calm  yer  night. 
And  then  too  late  she  will  repent. 
That  thus  dissembled  her  delight." 
This  is  so  printed  in  the  edition  of  1599,  among  the  **  Sonnets  to  Sundry 
Notes  of  Musicke,"  but  the  word  yer  has  been  changed  to  ere. 

Page  181,  line  15.  Then  the  chambers  be  discharged.]  We  have  had 
this  stage-direction  previously  at  p.  47.  It  may  be  as  well  to  observe  that 
chambers  are  short  pieces  of  ordnance  or  cannon,  which  stood  on  their 
breeching,  without  any  carriage,  used  chiefly  for  rejoicings  or  theatrical 
cannonades.  See  "  2  Henry  IV.,"  act  ii.,  sc.  4 ;  and  "  King  Henry  VIU.," 
act  i.,  sc.  4. 

Page  182,  line  I.  Whilst.]    The  edition  of  1600  reads  «<  whilest." 

Page  182,  line  8.  Sorts.]   Probably  «  sort." 

Page  182,  line  19.  The  litnes  of  this  railer  heere.]  In  the  edition  of 
1619,  the  stage-direction  **  Stabs  him,"  is  inserted  after  this  line.  The  edi- 
tion of  1600  reads  "lightnes,"  and  that  of  1619  reads,  **  thou  likenesse  of 
this  railer  here." 

Page  183,  line  5.  That  I  maie  name.]  The  edition  of  1619  reads,  **  I  may 
noi  name,"  which  does  not  seem  to  be  an  improvement,  although  it  is 
adopted  by  Mr.  Knight 

Page  183,  line  26.  He  nere  put  backe.]  The  edition  of  1619  reads, 
*'  bee*l  nere  put  backe." 

Page  183,  line  30.  Whithers.]  The  edition  of  1619  reads,  '<  whe- 
ther is." 

Page  183,  line  31.  And  as  I  gesse.]  The  edition  of  1600  omits  the  word 
"  and." 

Page  183,  line  35.  Let  vs  towards.]  The  edition  of  1619  reads,  '*  leU 
toward." 

Page  184,  line  9.  What  scene  of  Death  hath  Rosius  now  to  act.]     It 

would,  perhaps,  be  scarcely  allowable  to  conjecture  that  this  is  an  allusion 

to  Rosius,  the  tyrannical  philosopher.    See  "  Vossius  de  Scient.  Mat.," 

c.  68,  §  27.    Nicholson  adopts  this  line  in  "  Acolastvs  His  Afterwitte," 

1600:— 

"  What  bloody  scene  hath  crueltie  to  act  ?" 

There  also  appears  to  be  an  allusion  to  this  speech  in  the  following  passage, 

quoted  by  Steevens  from  the  same  work : — 

"  Through  thee  each  murthering  Roscius  is  appointed. 
To  act  strange  scenes  of  death  on  God's  anointed." 
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It  would,  perhaps,  be  going  out  of  the  nay  to  conjecture  that  Burh; 

played  Uiis  pari,  and  was  called  "  Hoscius  Richatd"  on  ihat  £ 
Collier's  "  Memoirs  of  Alieyn,"  p.  13. 

Page  184,  line  22.  Euuious.]     Mr.  Kuight  follows  the  edition  of  1619 
reading  "  cnviest,"  but  our  reading  is  clearly  preferable. 

Page  185,  line  1.  WidoMea  for  llieir  husbands, cbildrea  forlUeJr  father*.] 
Instead  of  (Ilia  line,  we  have  in  the  first  folio: — 

"  Men  for  their  sons,  wives  for  their  husbands, 
OrphauK,  for  their  parents  timeless  deatli." 
But  the  second  folio  reads: — 

"  Men  for  their  6on»,  wives  for  their  hmbands'  fnte, 
Aiitl  orphnns,  for  thi-ir  parents  limeles?  death." 

Pufie  185,  line  3.  The  o»le  shrikt  at  ihy  birth,  au  euill  signe.; 
owl,"  snys  Bourne,  "  which  is  reckoned  a  most  abominable  and  unliioky 
bird,  send  forth  its  lioarse  nnd  dismal  voice,  it  is  an  omen  of  the  approach 
of  some  terrible  thing;  thai  some  dire  calamaty  and  some  great  misfortune 
is  at  hand."  See  Brand's  "  Popular  Autii|uities,"  ed.  Ellis,  lii.,  108.  So 
Chaucer  -. — 

"  The  jilous  swan,  ayeu^t  liys  deth  that  singetb. 
The  owie  eke,  that  of  deth  the  bode  bringetb." 

P.ige  185.  line  4.  The  night  Crow  cride,  aboding  lucklesse  tune.]  "  If 
n  crow  fly  but  over  the  house,  and  croak  thrice,  how  do  tliey  fear,  ibey,  or 
gome  one  else  in  the  family,  shall  die."  —  Rnmesey's  "  Klminthologia," 
1668,  p.  271-  The  word  "  aboding  "  would  have  been  divided  in  a  modem 
edition,  or  perhaps  we  should  read,  "time  "  for  "  tune."  So  in  the  second 
part  of  Maraton's  "  Antonio  and  Mellida  :" — 

"  Now  croaks  the  toad,  and  i.ight  crowea  screech  aloud. 
Fluttering  'bout  casements  of  departing  soules."  t 

Page  185,  line  5,  Dogs  howld.]  A  superstition  was  formerly 
Ihat  ihe  howling  of  dogf  was  an  omen  of  approaching  calsmitt-  Rook, 
quoted  by  Brand,  snys,  "  that  dogs  by  their  bowling  portend  deatit  ■ 
calamities,  i«  plaine  by  historic  and  experience." 

Page  185,  line  6.  The  Raven  rookt  her  on  llie  Cbimnies  top.]  To  rooA, 
or  rather  to  met,  is  a  north  country  word,  signifying  to  tquat 
ladgt  on  any  ihing.  Carr  gives  the  word  in  llie  sense  of  "  to  tumble,  W 
be  restless,"  but  adds  that  in  that  sense  it  is  now  obselete  in  Crmveoi 
Grose  explains  it  as  above.     So  in  Goldiog's  "  Ovid,"  1567  :— 

"  The  furies  made  the  bridegrome's  bed,  and  on  the  house  did  rtiekt 

A  cursed  owle,  the  messenger  of  ill  successe  and  luckc." 

Page  185,  hne  10.   An  vndigest  created  lumpe  ]     Grey  addtteea 
"  rudin,  inijigestaque  moles  "  of  Ovid,  in  which  ho  is  followed  by 
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The  amended  play  reads,  *'  indigested,"  which  is  judiciously  restored  by 
Mr.  G)llier,  Malone  and  other  editors  reading  *'  iiidigest."  When  Mr. 
Knight  adopted  Malone's  emendation,  he  did  not  perhaps  recollect  Clif- 
ford's address  in  **  2  Henry  VI./'  act  v.  sc.  1. 

"  Hence,  heap  of  wrath,  foul  indigested  lump. 
As  crooked  in  thy  manners  as  thy  shape." 
It  ought,  however,  to  be  remarked,  that  the  conjunction  **  and,"  omitted 
by  Mr.  Knight,  is  also  omitted  in  the  second  folio,  which  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  where  noticed. 

Page  185,  line  12.  Teeth  hadst  thou  in  thy  head  when  thou  wast  borne.] 
This  is  confirmed  by  Ross  of  Warwick,  Hist.  Reg.  Angl.,  ed.  1745,  p. 
214 :  —  '^  Et  in  brevi  dominum  suum  regem  Edwardum  Quintum,  actu 
regem,  sed  non  coronatum,  cum  fratre  suo  Ricardo,  a  Westmonasterio,  sub 
promissione  securitatis  suscepto^  incarceravit,  ita  quod  ex  post  paucissimis 
notum  fuit  qua  marturizati  sunt.  Thronum  regium  tunc  ascendit  occi- 
sorum,  quorum  protector  in  minori  setate  fuisset  ipse,  tyrannus  rex  Ri- 
cardus,  qui  natu  est  apud  FodriDglay,in  comitatu  Northamptonise,  bienuio 
matris  utero  tentus,  exiens  cum  dentibus  et  capillis  ad  humeros." 

Page  185,  line  19.  He  dies.]  This  account  of  Henry's  murder  is  not  in 
all  probability  very  far  from  the  truth.  ''  And  the  same  nyghte  that 
kynge  Edwarde  came  to  Londone,  Kynge  Herry,  beyoge  inwarde  in  pre- 
sone  in  the  Toure  of  Londone,  was  putt  to  dethe  the  xxj.  day  of  Maii,  on 
a  tywesday  nyght,  betwyx  xi.  and  xii.  of  the  cloke,  beynge  thenne  at  the 
Toure  the  Duke  of  Gloucetre,  brotbere  to  Kynge  Edwarde,  and  many 
other ;  and  one  the  morwe  be  was  chestyde  and  brought  to  Paulys,  and  his 
face  was  opyne,  that  every  manne  myghte  see  hyme ;  and  in  hys  lyinge  he 
bledde  one  the  pament  ther;  and  afterward  at  the  Blake  Fryres  was 
broughte,  and  ther  he  blede  new  and  fresche ;  and  from  thens  be  was 
caryed  to  Chyrchesey  abbey  in  a  bote,  and  buryed  there  in  oure  Lady 
cbapelle."  — Warkworih's  Chronicle,  p.  21.  The  references  to  this  event 
are  collected  in  the  introduction  to  that  work.  **  Obitus  Regis  Henrici 
Sexti,  qui  obiit  inter  vicesimum  primum  diem  Maii  et  vicesimum  secundum 
diem  Maii."— M.S.  Bib.  Reg.  2  B.  xv.,  fol.  1. ;  M.S.  Harl.  2887,  fol.  2.  Ha- 
bington  remarks  that  "  the  death  of  King  Henry  was  acted  in  the  darke, 
so  that  it  cannot  be  affirmed  who  was  the  executioner,  only  it  is  probable 
it  was  a  resolution  of  the  state ;  the  care  of  the  king's  safety  and  the  pub- 
licke  quiet,  in  some  sort  making  it,  however  cruel),  yet  necessary ;"  and  be 
adds,  "  at  what  time  his  body  lay  in  Saint  Paul's,  and  after  in  Blacke- 
fryers,  a  large  quantity  of  blood  issued  from  his  nose,  a  most  miraculous 
way  of  speaking  the  barbarisroe  of  his  murther,  and  giving  tyrants  to  un- 
derstand that  the  dead  dare  iu  their  language  tell  the  truth,  and  call  even 
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their  aclioDB  to  accoiml."  The  Cootiountor  uf  ilie  Clirouioles  ol 
land,  a  coutcmiiOTnry  hisloriaa  of  the  iiighesl  authority,  igreei  with  the 
above.  The  popular  bislorical  trudiliuD  of  Henry'a  murder,  like  that  of  hi* 
BOD,  has  been  a  iDulter  of  ^rrat  dispute  amoog  modem  writers,  oa  tbe 
grounds  of  Fleetwood's  auertion,  "  ttiat  on  tlie  news  of  the  utler  ruin  of 
his  party,  the  death  iif  bis  son,  and  tbe  capture  of  Queeu  Margaret,  he 
tuok  it  iu  suL'fa  ire,  despite,  and  iudigoalion,  tliat  of  pure  displeasure  and 
melaucboly  he  died."  See  the  Gr^t  Camden  publication,  edited  bj  J. 
Bruce,  Esq.  Tliut  Ihe  de.itb  of  Henry  was  predetermjaed  by  King  Ed- 
nard,  even  nlien  uncertain  of  tbe  battle  of  Burnet,  may  be  gathered  from 
his  letter  to  Clareuce,  "  to  keisp  King  Henry  outof  sancluary-" — See  Mi«« 
Strickland's  "  Lives  of  the  Qneens,"  iii.,  350.  This  clever  uuthoresa  does 
not  seem  to  be  aware  that  tbe  "  Leland  Chronicle  "  is  merely  an  abridg- 
ment of  Warkworlb. 

Page  185,  line  26,  If  anie  sparke  of  life  remaine  in  thee.]     Thi«  line 
omitted  in  the  ediiion  of  1619.    Steeveus  quotes  the  following  Une  fron 
Golding's  Ovid,  158? : 

"  Jr  any  aparke  of  nature  do  within  thy  hart  remaine." 

Page  185,  line  28.  Downe,  downe  to  hell,  and  saic  I  sent  thee  thith«rJ 

A  Bomewhal  similar  passage  occurs  iu  Greene's  *■  Alpbonsus,"  1599 — 

"  Gu,  pnck  thou  hence  unto  the  Slypun  lake. 

And  make  report  unto  tliy  traiioroua  tire. 

How  well  ihoii  hast  enjoy'd  ihe  diadem. 

Which  he  by  treason  set  upon  thy  head  ; 

And  if  be  ask  tbee  who  did  send  thee  down, 

Alphonsus  say,  wlio  now  must  wear  thy  crown." 

I  Bcaroely,  however,  think  with  Mr.  Collier  that  there  an"  striking  co- 

bcidence"  between  the  two  passages.    Still  less  do  1  consider  it  a  subBtao- 

tial  evidence  in  favour  of  Greene's  title  to  the  aulhorship  of  our  play.     If 

we  proceeded  on  this  very  unsafe  and  uncertain  principle,  as  Malone  did  in 

the  case  of  Marlowe,  we  5lioiild  prove  the  two  pinys  now  reprinted  to  bav« 

been  the  work  of  twenty  different  writers. 

Page  165,  line  32.  Tliut  I  came  into  tbe  world.]     The  word  •'  Ihst 
omitted  in  the  edition  of  1619. 

Page  1S5,  line  35.  The  women  wept  and  the  midwife  cride.]     This  )iM>j 
is  as  follows  in  the  edition  of  1619— 

"The  women  weeping,  and  tbe  midwife  crying." 
Page  166,  line  7-  1  haue  no  brothers.]     The  edition  at  1600  read*, 
have  no  brother,"  which  agrees  with  the  amended  play. 

Piige  186,  line  13.  For  I  will  buz  abroad  such  prfiphesii-'s.]    liiimcdialel 
after  this  tine,  in  the  edition  of  I61H,  is  tbe  fotluwing — 
"  Vnder  pretence  of  outward  seeming  ill." 
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Page  186>  line  16.  Heorj  and  his  sonne  are  gone.]    Instead  of  this  and 
the  next  line^  we  have  the  following  in  the  edition  of  1619 — 
"  King  Henry^  and  the  prince  his  sonne  are  gone. 
And  Clarence  thou  art  next  must  follow  them. 
So  by  one  and  one  dispatching  all  the  rest" 
Page  186,  line  24.  Once  more  we  sit  in  Englands  royall  throne.]    The 
word  "  royair*  is  omitted  in  the  edition  of  1619,  but  is  found  in  the  amended 
play. 
Page  187,  line  11.  And.]    The  edition  of  1619  reads,*'  if." 
Page  187,  line  16.  Clarence  and  Gloster.]    Instead  of  this  and  the  next 
line,  the  edition  of  1619  reads, 

*'  Brothers  of  Clarence  and  of  Gloster, 
Pray  loue  my  louely  queene. 
And  kisse  your  princely  nephew,  both." 
Page  187»  line  27.  Hauing  my  countries  peace,  and  brothers  loues] 
The  edition  of  1619  omits  this  line,  but  it  is  found  in  the  amended  play. 

Page  187,  line  32.  And  hither  haue  they  sent  it.]  Unless  there  be  some 
omission  in  this  speech,  as  Douce  observes,  it  must  either  be  regarded  as 
improperly  elliptical,  or  as  ungrammatical.  It  refers  to  the  sum  of  money 
borrowed  by  Margaret's  father,  which  is  mentioned  by  the  French  histo- 
rians to  have  been  fifty  thousand  crowns.  The  author  of  the  play  followed 
Holinshed.    See  Douce's ''  Illustrations,"  ii.  31. 


OBSERVATIONS 

ON  THE 

TEXT  OF  THE  SECOND  AND  THIRD  PARTS  OF  HENRY  VI. 


In  the  preceding  notes  I  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  introducing  a  few 
remarks  on  the  two  latest  editions  of  the  amended  play;  and,  as  an  appro- 
priate supplement,  I  here  add  a  few  other  observations  that  could  not 
conveniently  be  introduced  among  the  critical  illustrations  of  the  older 
dramas.  I  would  be  permitted  to  add  that  I  do  so  with  diffidence,  and  a 
doubt  whether  I  can  add  any  thing  of  value  to  the  results  of  the  critics. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  passages  that  seem  to  require  slight  alterations. 
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and  to  these  I  shall  '*  address  myself. '^  To  commence  in  order  ;  in  act  i., 
sc.  2,  of  the  Second  Part,  York  says : — 

"  The  Peers  agreed^  and  Henry  was  well  pleas'd 
To  change  two  Dukedomes  for  a  Duke's  fair  daughter. 
I  cannot  blame  them  all^  what  is't  to  them  ? 
Tis  thine  they  give  away»  and  not  their  own. 
Should  we  uot  read  : — 

"  Tis  mine  they  give  away^  and  not  their  own. 
Again^  in  act  i.,  sc.  3^  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester  says : — 

"  Though  in  this  place  most  master  wear  no  breeches. 
She  shall  not  strike  Dame  Eleanor  uoreveng'd." 
So  the  first  folio  and  modern  editors.    The  second  folio  reads  "  wears.** 
The  passage  does  not  appear  very  intelligible  as  it  now  stands.     Perhaps 
we  may  read : — 

''  Though  in  this  place  most  tnasters  wear  no  breeches." 
By  which  she  means  to  insinuate  that  all  the  men  present  were  governed 
by  their  wives.  In  act  ii.,  sc.  S^^when  Peter  is  surprised  at  bis  victory,  he 
exclaims :  *'  O  God !  have  I  overcome  mine  enemy  in  this  presense  ?'*  This 
is  the  reading  of  the  second  folio ;  but  modern  editors  follow  the  edition  of 
1623,  and  read  "  enemies/'  although  Peter  only  overcomes  one  enemy. 
In  act  iii.,  sc.  2,  when  Suflblk  affirms : — 

"  Tis  not  the  land  I  care  for,  wer't  thou  thence  ; 
A  wilderness  is  populous  enough. 
So  Suffolk  had  thy  heavenly  company." 
The  second  folio  reads  *'  hence,"  which  appears  worth  noticing.    In  act  iv., 
sc.  3,  we  have  : — 

*' These  cheeks  are  pale /or  watching  for  your  good." 
The  second  folio  reads,  *'  with  watching,"  which  seems  preferable.    In 
the  same  act,  most  editors  have  made  an  alteration  in  the  following  pas- 
sage:— 

**  Say.  Long  sitting,  to  determine  poor  men's  causes. 

Hath  made  me  full  of  sickness  and  diseases. 
**Cade,  Ye  shall   have  a  hempen   caudle,   then,  and  the  help  of  a 
hatchet." 

The  word  ''  caudle  "  is  misprinted  *'  candle  "  in  the  old  copies.  Mr.  ColUer 
reads,  ''with  the  help  of  hatchet,"  which  he  says  is  the  reading  of  otf  the 
early  editions.  The  second  folio,  however,  reads,  "  help  of  a  hatdiet," 
which  seems  preferable.  The  old  reading  is  intelligible,  though  Fanner 
proposed  to  read,  *'  the  pap  of  a  hatchet,"  which  appears  to  be  more  inge* 
nious  than  correct.  At  p.  203  of  Mr.  Collier's  edition  and  p.  95  of  Mr. 
Knight's  should  we  not  read, "  make  me  betake  me  to  my  heels,"  aooofd- 
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ing  to  the  secoad  folio  ?    In  act  !▼.,  sc.  9^  the  Messenger,  speaking  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  says : — 

"  His  arms  are  only  to  remove  from  thee 

The  duke  of  Somerset,  whom  he  terms  a  traitor." 
The  second  folio  reads  "  armies,"  a  variation  not  noticed  by  the  editors, 
though  apparently  more  congenial  to  the  context.     A  few  hues  further  on. 
King  Henry  compares  his  state 

**  Like  to  a  ship,  that,  having  scap'd  a  tempest. 

Is  straightway  cafm  and  boarded  with  a  pirate." 
So  Mr.  Collier  and  the  first  folio.    Mr.  Knight  properly  reads  "  calm'd ;"  but 
it  ought  to  be  noticed  that  the  edition  of  1632  has  **  claimd,"  so  possibly  we 
might  adopt  this  latter  reading  as  one  of  more  authority  than  conjecture. 
In  act  v.,  sc.  1,  York  indignantly  exclaims :— 

**  False  king!  why  hast  thou  broken  faith  with  me. 

Knowing  how  hardly  I  can  brooke  abuse  / 

King  did  I  call  thee  ?  no,  thou  art  not  king." 
The  second  folio  reads,  *'  thou  art  no  king,"  which  gives  the  line  a  greater 
power.    When  Henry  says  :— 

**  For  shame !  io  duty  bend  thy  knee  to  me. 

That  bows  unto  the  grave  with  mickle  age." 
Is  not  the  **  milky  age  "  of  the  second  folio  worth  a  passing  notice  ? 

In  the  Third  Part,  collation  has  not  yet  beeu  perfected.  The  line  in  act 
i.  sc.  1:— 

**  Rather  than  have  made  that  savage  duke  thine  heir," 
seems  better  in  the  second  folio,  where  the  word  "  have"  is  omitted.  Again 
are  we  indebted  to  the  second  folio : — 

"  For  on  thy  shoulder  do  I  build  my  seat." 
The  first  folio  reads,  '^  in."    Other  instances  of  a  similar  nature  have 
already  been  mentioned  in  the  notes. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  second  folio  contains  numerous  variations  from 
the  first,  and  those  variations,  excepting  cases  of  omission,  are  for  the  most 
part  corrections  of  the  older  text.  It  would  be  an  important  addition  to 
our  knowledge  on  these  subjects,  could  we  ascertain  the  name  of  the  editor, 
and  the  means  he  employed.  It  does  not  seem  at  all  likely  that  the  correc- 
tions are  the  result  of  conjectural  emendation,  for  occasionally  we  find  words 
inserted  for  which  undoubtedly  there  must  have  been  authority ;  neither 
is  it  probable  that  he  used  other  manuscripts,  for  the  variations  are  scarcely 
extensive  enough  to  warrant  that  supposition ;  but,  as  it  was  printed  only 
eight  or  nine  years  after  the  edition  of  1623,  the  editor  might  have  used 
the  same  copies  that  were  employed  by  his  predecessors,  or  his  corrections 
might  have  been  made  from  memory,  as  he  had  h^rd  and  seen  the  plays 
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performed.    This  we  can  easily  believe,  if  Allot  were  the  editor ;  mod, 

whoever  he  was,  he  deserves  better  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  editors 

than  he  has  lately  received.    The  latest  editors  of  Shakespeare,  indeed, 

constantly  correct  the  text  of  the  first  folio  by  means  of  the  second  ;  and 

Mr.  Ck>llier  very  frequently  gives  us  the  readings  of  the  latter  edition  as 

conjectural  emendations.   See  v.,  284,  321,  and  the  examples  meotiooed  in 

the  notes.    Any  one  who  will  collate  the  two  first  folios,  wfll  easily  see  the 

use  of  the  second  one.    If  I  may  be  permitted  for  once  to  imitate  Malooe's 

arithmetic,  the  reader  may  not  be  displeased  to  know  that  in  the  three 

parts  of  Henry  VI.  alone,  Mr.  Knight  admits  eighty-five  corrections  from 

the  second  folio,  and  Mr.  Collier  adopts  eighty-seven.    Perhaps  after  this, 

notwithstanding  its  blunders,  the  opinion  of  Steevens  concerning  this  to> 

lume  will  be  admitted  to  be  nearly  right.    It  will,  perhaps,  be  tbonght 

strange  if  I  were  to  assert  that  even  Mr.  Collier  and  Mr.  Knight  have  not 

collated  the  first  folio  with  very  great  accuracy.    Yet  I  may  say  with 

Master  Shallow,  ''it  will  be  found  so."    Else  bow  can  we  account  for  such 

an  oversight  as  this  ? 

''  Away,  captains,  let's  get  us  from  the  walls. 

For  Talbot  means  no  goodness  by  his  looks. 

Good  bye,  my  lord !  we  came  but  to  tell  you 

That  we  are  here." 

1  Henry  FL,  act  iii.,  sc.  2. 

So  the  first  folio.  The  second  reads^  "  we  came,  sir"  an  addition  not  at  all 

necessary.    But  Messrs.  Collier  and  Kuight  read : 

"  God  be  wi*  you,  my  lord  1  we  came  but  to  tell  you 

That  we  are  here." 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Maldne  commences  his  History  of  the  English  Stage 
by  saying  that  "  Dryden  has  truly  observed  that  Shake- 
speare *  fonnd  not,  but  created  first,  the  stage ; ' "  ^  and  the 
critic  then  proceeds  to  produce  evidence  which  shows 
that  this  observation  is  not  true,  as  most  certainly  it  is 
not.  "  It  was  in  truth  (as  Mr.  Collier  more  judiciously 
says)  created  by  no  one  man,  and  in  no  one  age ;  and, 
whatever  improvements  Shakespeare  introduced,  it  will 
be  seen  that  when  he  began  to  write  for  the  theatre,  our 
drama  was  completely  formed  and  firmly  established/'^ 
Bad  as  the  following  play  is,  it  is  a  drama,  completely 
formed,  and  was  regularly  acted.  If  Dryden  had  said 
that  Shakespeare  found  the  stage  of  brick,  and  left  it  of 
marble,  it  would  have  answered  his  purpose  as  well,  and 
would  have  been  nearer  to  the  truth. 

Of  the  propriety  of  making  this  reprint  one  of  the 
Society's  publications  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Archi- 
tects tell  us  that  when  a  gigantic  object  is  of  just  and 


*  Prologue  to  an  alteration  of  Troilus  and  Cressida. 
^  Pref.  to  Hiat.  of  Eug.  Dram.  Poetry,  p.  ix. 
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natural  proportions,  the  only  way  to  make  it  look  large 
is  to  place  a  smaller  natural  object  close  to  it ;  and  they 
instance  the  dome  of  St  Peter's  Church  at  Rome.  Were 
either  the  height  or  the  breadth  of  that  monument  ex- 
aggerated,  and  the  building  thus  disproportioned,  it 
would  look  large  without  any  such  comparison.  So  it 
is  with  our  gigantic  Shakespeare.  The  best  way  to 
measure  him  is  to  place  such  an  ordinary  contemporary 
work  as  the  following  in  juxtaposition  with  his  Richard 
the  Third.  The  author  of  the  "  True  Tragedy  **  may 
perhaps,  by  making  a  long  arm,  reach  to  the  knee  of 
the  Colossus.  Massinger  and  Marlowe  could  walk 
under  his  huge  legs ;  Ben  Jonson  might  touch  his  waist^ 
by  mounting  an  antique ;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  oould 
stand  under  each  of  his  arms.  He  could  take  up 
Ford  and  Webster  in  the  hollow  of  either  hand ;  and 
so  on. 

Antiquity  and  priority  to  Shakespeare  constituting 
the  only  interest  of  the  following  piece,  I  have  refrained 
from  enforcing  the  metre  ^  and  modernizing  the  ortho- 
graphy of  it,  as  I  did  in  Heywood's  Edward  the  Fourth, 
and  have  made  it,  with  the  exception  of  palpable  errors 
of  the  press,  a  facsimile  of  the  old  edition,  now  le* 

^  In  one  iDstance,  id  Heywood's  HiBtories,  I  stretched  the  woid 

canst,  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  the  line,  unnecessarily.      Page  37. 

"  Chub.  Thou  cannest  bear  me  witness,  I  had  ta'en." 

My  brother,  the  Rev.  F.  Field,  on  reading  the  work,  discovered  thit 
the  word  **  Chub  "  should  be  part  of  the  line,  and  not  the  oame  of 
the  speaker.  All  the  four  old  editions  have  the  same  error.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  will  therefore  please  to  correct  the  line  as  follows: 

Chub,  thou  canst  bear  mc  witness  I  had  ta'en. 
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printed  through  the  liberality  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  the  owner  of  the  copy. 

The  best  introduction  to  this  history  will  be  found  in 
Mr.  Collier's  edition  of  Shakespeare,  vol.  v.,  pp.  842-5. 
But  I  agree  with  Mr.  Boswell  that  our  great  poet  must 
have  seen  this  humble  work  of  his  predecessor.  Mr. 
Collier  says  that  ^^  we  cannot  trace  any  resemblances 
but  such  as  were  probably  purely  accidental,  and  are 
merely  trivial."  The  reader  will  judge  for  himself. 
I  have  in  the  notes  pointed  out  several  parallel  ideas. 
The  following  line  in  the  Battle-scene  is,  in  my  opinion, 
quite  enough  to  shew  that  Shakespeare  considered 
Nature,  as  Moliere  said  of  Wit,  as  his  property,  and 
that  he  had  a  right  to  seize  it  wherever  he  found  it. 

King,  A  horse,  a  horse,  a  fresh  horse. 

Mr.  Collier  adds  that  "  the  portion  of  the  story  in 
which  the  two  plays  make  the  nearest  approach  to  each 
other,  is  just  before  the  murder  of  the  Princes,  where 
Richard  strangely  takes  a  page  into  his  confidence 
respecting  the  fittest  agent  for  the  purpose."  This 
should  hardly  be  called  strange  in  our  dramatist, 
since  it  is  authorized  in  the  history  by  Sir  Thomas 
More: 

The  same  night,  King  Richard  said  to  a  secret  page  of  his,  Ah, 
whom  shaU  a  man  trust  ?  they  that  I  have  hrought  up  myself,  they 
that  I  weened  would  have  most  surely  served  me,  even  those  fail  me, 
and  at  my  commandment  will  do  nothing  for  me.  Sir,  quoth  the 
page,  there  lieth  one  in  the  pallet  chamber  without,  that  I  dare  weU 
say,  to  do  your  grace  pleasure,  the  thing  were  right  hard  that  he 
would  refuse,  meaning  by  this  James  Tyrrell. 
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It  is  impossible  to  say  who  was  the  author  of  this 
work.  Mr.  Boswell,  in  reprinting  the  incorrect  torso 
of  it  in  his  edition  of  Shakespeare,  inclined  to  think 
it  was  the  same  person  who  wrote  ^^The  lamentable 
Tragedie  of  Locrine,"  1595,  from  the  resemblance  of 
the  style  of  the  passage  at  page  61  to  the  two  extracts 
which  he  makes  from  that  old  play,  in  one  of  which  the 
word  revenge  is  harped  upon  three  times,  and  in  the 
other  the  word  Guendolhie  six.  But  this  is  one  of  the 
commonest  artifices  of  rhetoric,  and  has  been  beautifully 
employed  by  Shakespeare  himself: 

If  yoa  did  know  to  whom  I  g^ve  the  riog. 

If  yoa  did  know  for  whom  I  gave  the  riDg, 

And  would  conceive  for  what  I  g^ve  the  ring. 

And  how  unwillingly  I  left  the  ring. 

When  nought  would  he  accepted  hut  the  ring. 

You  would  ahate  the  strength  of  your  displeasure.* 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  recommendation  to  our  early 
historical  plays,  (as  the  present  is  perhaps  the  very 
earliest  printed  one)  to  entitle  them  true^ 

So  sad,  so  tender,  and  so  truer 

So  we  have  the  True  Tragedy  of  Richard  Duke  of 
York,  the  precursor  of  Shakespeare's  Henry  the  Sixth  ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt,  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
prologue  to  his  Henry  the  Eighth  dwells  upon  the  words 
truth  and  true^  that  one  of  its  titles  was  All  is  true^  and 
that  it  is  the  same  play  as  is  referred  to  by  Sir  Henry 
Wotton  in   1613,  under  that  name,  as  "representing 

*  Merchant  of  Venice,  act  v.  •  Shenstonc. 
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some  principal  pieces  of  the  raign  of  Henry  8,"^  and 
that  by  the  words  "  a  new  play,"  which  Shakespeare's 
Henry  the  Eighth  could  not  have  been  in  that  year,  Sir 
Henry  meant  only  a  revival. 

The  explanatory  notes  that  are  necessary  to  this 
reprint  are  so  few  and  brief,  that  I  have  placed  them 
at  the  foot  of  the  page ;  and  the  reader  will  remember, 
passim  J  that  the  letter  A  is  used  for  the  exclamation 
Ah !  and  /  for  the  affirmation  A^y  except  where  the 
latter  is  obviously  the  pronoun. 

^  Reliquise  Wottoniansc,  3d.  ed.  p.  425. 
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TRUE  TRAGEDIE  OF  RI- 

CHARD  THE  THIRD: 

Wherein  is  showne  the  death  of  Edward  the 

fourth,  with  the  smothering  of  the  two 

yoong  Princes  in  the  Tower : 

With  a  lamentable  ends  of  Shores  wife,  an  eaiample 
for  all  wicied  women. 

And  lastly  the  coniunction  and  ioyning  of  the  two  noble 
Housee,  Lancatter  and  Yorke. 

As  it  was  playd  by  tbe  Qaeenes  Majesties 
Players. 
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THE   TRVE   T  RAGE  DIE   OF  RI- 
CHARD THE  THIRD. 


Enters  Truth  and  Poetrie.     To  them  the  Ghoast  of  George 

Duke  of  Clarence, 

Ghost. 
Cresse  cruor  sanguinUy  eattektr  sanguine  cresse. 
Quod  spero  scitio,     0  scitio^  scitio^  vendicta.^ 

Exit. 
Poetrie.  Truth  well  met. 
Truth.  Thankes  Poetrie,  what  makes  thou  vpon  a  stage  ? 

1  This  Latin  is  evidently  corrupt.  Cresse  should  be  cresce,  sanguinis 
(as  appears  from  page  5)  should  be  sanguis,  and  cild  may  have  been 
corrupted  to  scitio.  The  meaning  then  would  be :  "  Increase,  blood  !  Let 
blood  be  satisfied  with  blood !  Which  I  hope  it  quickly  will.  O,  quickly, 
quickly,  revenge!"  But  it  may  be  sitio  vindiciam,  I  thirst  for  ven- 
geance !  Vindicta,  in  our  old  plays,  seems  to  have  constituted  the  knot, 
worthy  of  a  Ghost's  intervention  to  avenge.  In  the  Battle  of  Alcazar, 
1594^  we  have,  "  Enter  three  Ghosts,  crying  Vindicta ;"  and  the  word 
occurs  in  several  other  plays,  cited  by  Mr.  Giffbrd  (Jonson,  ii.,  457) 
and  Mr.  Dyce,  (Peele,  ii.,  17)  insomuch  that  it  exposed  itself  to  ridicule ; 
and  our  readers  will  remember  the  passage  in  Lodge's  fVifs  Miserie, 
or  the  World's  Madness,  1596,  in  which  one  of  the  devils  h  said  to  be 
"  a  foule  lubber,  and  looks  as  pale  as  the  vizard  of  the  ghost,  who  cried 
so  miserably  at  the  theatre,  Hamlet,  revenge ;"  aud  the  anxiety  of  the 

b2 
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Poet.  Shadowes. 

Truth,  Then  will  I  adde  bodies  to  the  shadowes, 
Therefore  depart  and  giue  Truth  leaue 
To  shew  her  pageant. 

Poe,  Why  will  Truth  be  a  Player  ? 

Truth.  No,  but  Tragedia  like  for  to  present 
A  Tragedie  in  England  done  but  late, 
That  will  reuiue  the  hearts  of  drooping  mindes. 

Poe.  Whereof? 

Truth.  Marry  thus. 
Richard  Plantagenet  of  the  House  of  Yorke, 
Claiming  the  Crowne  by  warres,  not  by  dissent. 
Had  as  the  Chronicles  make  manifest, 
In  the  two  and  twentith  yeare  of  Henry  the  sixth, 
By  act  of  Parliament  intailed  to  him 
The  Crowne  and  titles  to  that  dignitie, 
And  to  his  ofspring  lawfully  begotten, 
After  the  decease  of  that  forenamed  King, 
Yet  not  contented  for  to  staie  the  time, 
Made  warres  vpon  King  Henry  then  the  sixth. 
And  by  outrage  suppressed  that  vertuous  King, 
And  wonne  the  Crowne  of  England  to  himselfe. 
But  since  at  Wakefield  in  a  battell  pitcht, 
Outragious  Richard  breathed  his  latest  breath. 
Leaning  behind  three  branches  of  that  line. 
Three  sonnes  :  the  first  was  Edward  now  the  King, 
George  of  Clarence^  and  Richard  Glosters  Duke, 
Then  Henry  claiming  after  his  decease 
His  stile,  his  Crowne  and  former  dignitie 
Was  quite  suppressed,  till  this  Edward  the  fourth. 

commentators  to  discover  whether  this  alluded  to  Shakespeare's  HamUi, 
or  to  an  older  play  upon  that  subject :  an  anxiety  just  and  natural  as  it  re^ 
spects  the  date  of  the  great  poet*s  work,  but  worthless  as  to  the  questioQ 
whether  his  play,  at  first  entitled  The  Revenge  of  Hamlet,  were  meaDt  to 
be  ridiculed  or  not. 
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Poe,  But  tell  me  truth,  of  Henry  what  ensued ! 

TVw.  Imprisoned  he,  in  the  Tower  of  London  lies. 
By  strict  command,  from  Edward  Englands  King, 
Since  cruelly  murthered,  by  Richard  Glosters  Duke. 

Poe.  Whose  Ghoast  was  that  did  appeare  to  vs  ? 

Tru.  It  was  the  ghost  of  George  the  duke  of  Clarice^ 
Who  was  attected  in  King  Edwards  raigne, 
Falsly  of  Treason  to  his  royaltie, 
Imprisoned  in  the  Tower  was  most  vnnaturally. 
By  his  owne  brother,  shame  to  parents  stocke. 
By  Glosters  Duke  drowned  in  a  but  of  wine. 

Poe.  What  shield  was  that  he  let  fall  ? 

TVw.  A  shield  conteining  this,  in  fiill  effect. 
Blood  sprinkled,  springs :  blood  spilt,  craues  due  reuenge : 
Whereupon  he  writes,  Cresse  cruor^ 
Sanguis  satietur^  sanguine  cresse^ 
Quod  spero  scitio :  0  scitio  scitio^  tendicta, 

Poe.  What  manor  of  man  was  this  Richard  Duke  of  Oloster  f 

Tru.  A    man    ill  shaped,    crooked  backed,    lame   armed, 
withall, 
Valiantly  minded,  but  tyrannous  in  authoritie. 
So  during  the  minoritie  of  the  yoong  Prince, 
He  is  made  Lord  Protector  ouer  the  Bealme. 
Gentiles  suppose  that  Edward  now  hath  raigned 
Full  two  and  twentie  yeares,  and  now  like  to  die. 
Hath  summond  all  his  Nobles  to  the  Court, 
To  sweare  alleageance  with  the  Duke  his  brother. 
For  truth  vnto  his  sonne  the  tender  Prince, 
Whose  fathers  soule  is  now  neare  flight  to  God, 
Leaning  behind  two  sonnes  of  tender  age, 
Fine  daughters  to  comfort  the  haplesse  Queene, 
All  vnder  the  protection  of  the  Duke  of  Gloster  : 
Thus  gentles,  excuse  the  length  by  the  matter, 
And  here  begins  Truthes  Pageant,  Poetrie 
Wend  with  me.  Exeunt. 
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Enter  Edtmrd  the  fourth,  Lord  HaMings^  Lord  Mareuiy  and 

Elizabeth.     To  them  Richard. 

Hastings.  Long  Hue  my  soueraigne,  in  all  happinesse. 

Marcus.  An  honourable  age  with  Cressus  wealth, 
Hourely  attend  the  person  of  the  King. 

King.  And  welcome  you  Peeres  of  England  vnto  year  King. 

HaM.  For  our  vnthankfulnesse  the  heauens  hath  throwne 
thee  downe. 

Mar.  I  feare  for  our  ingratitude,  our  angry  God  doth  frowne. 

King.  Why  Nobles,  he  tliat  lide  me  here 
Can  raise  me  at  his  pleasure. 
But  my  deare  friends  and  kinsmen, 
In  what  estate  I  now  lie  it  is  seene  to  you  all, 
And  I  feel  myselfe  neare  the  dreadfuU  stroke  of  death. 
And  the  cause  that  I  haue  requested  you  in  friendly  wise 
To  meete  togither  is  this, 

That  where  malice  &  enuy  sowing  sedition  in  the  harts  of  meo 
So  would  I  haue  that  admonished  and  friendly  fiiuours, 
Oucrcome  in  the  heart  of  you  Lord  Marcus  and  Lord  Hastings 
Both,  for  how  I  haue  gouerned  these  two  and  twentie  yearee, 
I  leauo  it  to  your  discretions. 
The  malice  hath  still  bene  an  enemy  to  you  both. 
That  in  my  life  time  I  could  neuer  get  any  lege  of  amity  be- 
twixt you. 
Yet  at  my  death  let  me  intrcate  you  to  imbrace  each  other. 
That  at  my  last  departure  you  may  send  my  soule 
To  the  ioyes  celestiall : 
For  leaning  behinde  me  my  yooug  sonne. 
Your  lawfuU  King  after  my  decease, 
May  be  by  your  wise  and  grauc  counsell  so  gouerned, 
Which  no  doubt  may  brine:  comfort 
To  his  famous  realnio  of  England. 
But  (what  saith  Lord  Marcus  and  Lord  Hastings) 
What  not  one  word  ?  nay  then  I  see  it  will  not  b(.\ 
For  thov  are  roi^olutc  in  their  ambition. 
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Elizabeth.  Ah  yeeld  Lord  Hastings, 
And  submit  your  selues  to  each  other : 
And  you  Lord  Marcus,  submit  your  selfe, 
See  here  the  aged  King  my  father. 
How  he  sues  for  peace  betwixt  you  both : 
Consider  Lord  Marcus,  you  are  son  to  my  mother  the  Queene, 
And  therefore  let  me  intreat  you  to  mittigate  your  wrath. 
And  in  friendly  sort,  imbrace  each  other. 

Kinff.  Nay  cease  thy  speech  Elizabeth, 
It  is  but  folly  to  speake  to  them, 
For  they  are  resolute  in  their  ambitious  mindes, 
Therefore  Elizabeth,  I  feele  my  selfe  at  the  last  instant  of 

death. 
And  now  must  die  being  thus  tormented  in  minde. 

Hast.  May  it  be  that  thou  Lord  Marcus, 
That  neither  by  intreatie  of  the  Prince, 
Nor  curtuous  word  of  Elizabeth  his  daughter. 
May  withdraw  thy  ambition  from  me. 

Mare.  May  it  be  that  thou  Lord  Hastings, 
Canst  not  perceiue  the  mark  his  grace  aimes  at. 

ffagt.  No  I  am  resolute,  except  thou  submit. 

Marc.  If  thou  beest  resolute  giue  vp  the  vpshot, 
And  perhaps  thy  head  may  paiefor  the  losses. 

Kinff.  Ah  Gods,  sith  at  my  death  you  iarre. 
What  will  you  do  to  the  yoong  Prince  after  my  decease ! 
For  shame  I  say,  depart  from  my  presence,  and  leaue  me  to  my 

self. 
For  these  words  strikes  a  second  dying  to  my  soule : 
Ah  my  Lords  I  thought  I  could  haue  commanded 
A  greater  thing  then  this  at  your  hands. 
But  sith  I  cannot,  I  take  my  leaue  of  you  both, 
And  so  depart  and  trouble  me  no  more. 

Hast.  With  shame  and  like  your  Maiestie  I  submit  therfore, 
Craning  humble  pardon  on  ray  knees, 
And  would  rather  that  my  body  shal  be  a  pray  to  mine  enemy, 
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Bather  then  I  will  offend  my  Lord  at  the  hoore 
And  instance  of  his  death. 

King.  Ah  thankes  Lord  Hastings. 

Eliza.  Ah  yeeld  Lord  Marcus,  sith  Lord  Hastings 
Is  contented  to  be  vnited. 

King.  Ah  yeeld  Lord  Mareos,  thoa  art  too  obeiinate. 

Mare.  My  gracious  Lord,  I  am  content. 
And  humbly  craue  your  graces  pardon  on  my  knee. 
For  my  foule  offence. 

And  see  my  Lord  my  brest  opened  to  mine  aduersary. 
That  he  may  take  reuenge,  then  ^  once  it  shall  be  said, 
I  will  offend  my  gratious  suffereinge. 

King.  Now  let  me  see  you  friendly  giue  one  an  other  your 
hands. 

Ha^.  With  a  good  will  ant  like  your  grace, 
Therefore  Lord  Marcus  take  here  my  hand. 
Which  was  once  vowde  and  swome  to  be  thy  death. 
But  now  through  intretie  of  my  Prince, 
I  knit  a  league  of  amitie  for  euer. 

Mar.  Well  Lord  Hastings,  not  in  show  but  in  deed. 
Take  thou  here  my  hand,  which  was  once  vowed 
To  a  *  shiuered  thy  bodie  in  peeceraeales, 
That  the  foules  of  the  ayre  should  haue  fed 
Their  yoong  withall. 

But  now  vpon  aleageance  to  my  Prince,  I  vow  perfect  loue. 
And  liue  friendship  for  euer. 

Ki7ig.  Now  for  confirming  of  it,  here  take  your  oathes. 

Hast.  If  I  Lord  Hastings  falcifie  my  league  of  friendship 
Vowde  to  Lord  Marcus,  I  craue  confusion. 

Marcus.  Like  oath  take  I,  and  craue  confusion. 

King.  Confusion. 
Now  my  Lords,  for  your  yoong  King,  that  lieth  now  at  Z,udl<K, 
Attended  with  Earle  liiuers,  Lord  Grny,  his  two  vnkles, 

1  Thai),  for  "  liitlier  than.'  2  Have. 
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And  the  rest  of  the  Qaeenea  kindred, 

I  hope  jou  will  be  vnto  him  as  you  haae  bene  to  me. 

His  yeares  are  but  yoong,  thirteene  at  the  most, 

Vnto  whose  gouemment,  I  commit  to  my  brother  the  Protector, 

But  to  thee  Elizabeth  my  daughter, 

I  leaue  thee  in  a  world  of  trouble, 

And  commend  me  to  thy  mother,  to  all  thy  sisters. 

And  especially  I  giue  thee  this  in  charge  vpon  &  at  my  death, 

Be  loyall  to  thy  brother  during  his  authoritie. 

As  thy  selfe  art  vertuous,  let  thy  praiers  be  modest. 

Still  be  bountifuU  in  deuotion. 

And  thus  leaning  thee  with  a  kisse,  I  take  my  last  &rwell, 

For  I  am  so  sleepie,  that  I  must  now  make  an  ende. 

And  here  before  you  all,  I  conmiit  my  soule  to  almighty 

God, 
My  sauiour,  and  sweet  redeemer,  my  bodie  to  the  earth. 
My  Scepter  and  Crowne  to  the  yoong  Prince  my  sonne : 
And  now  Nobles,  draw  the  Curtaines  and  depart, . 
He  that  made  me  saue  me, 
Vnto  whose  hands  I  commit  my  spirit. 

The  King  dies  in  his  bed. 

Enters  Shores  wife,  and  Hursly  her  mayde. 

Shone,  O  Fortune,  wherefore  wert  thou  called  Fortune  ? 
But  that  thou  art  fortunate  ? 
Those  whom  thou  fauourest  be  famous, 
Meriting  mere  mercie, 
And  fraught  with  mirrors  of  magnanimitie, 
And  Fortune  I  would  thou  hadst  neuer  fauoured  me. 

Ilurs.  Why  mistresse,  if  you  exclaime  against  Fortune, 
You  condomne  your  selfe, 
For  who  hath  aduanced  you  but  Fortune ! 

Shorse.  I  as  she  hath  aduanced  me, 
So  may  she  throw  me  downe : 
But  Hurslv,  doopt  not  heare  the  Kin;;  is  is^ioke  I 
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Hurs.  Yes  mistresse,  bat  neuer  heard  that  enerie  sicke  man 
died. 

Shore.  Ah  Hursly,  my  minde  presageth 
Some  great  mishaps  vnto  me, 
For  last  time  I  saw  the  King,  me  thought 
Gastly  death  approached  in  his  &ce, 
For  thou  knowest  this  Hursly,  I  haue  bene  good  to  all, 
And  still  readie  to  preferre  my  friends. 
To  what  preferment  I  could, 
For  what  was  it  his  grace  would  deny  Shores  wife  \ 
Of  any  thing,  yea  were  it  halfe  his  reuenewes, 
I  know  his  grace  would  not  see  me  want. 
And  if  his  grace  should  die, 
As  heauens  forfend  it  should  be  so, 
I  haue  left  me  nothing  now  to  comfort  me  withall, 
And  then  those  that  are  my  foes  will  triumph  at  my  &11, 
And  if  the  King  scape,  as  I  hope  he  will. 
Then  will  I  feather  my  neast. 
That  blow  the  stormie  winter  neuer  so  cold, 
I  will  be  throughly  prouided  for  one  : 
But  here  comes  Lodwicke,  seruant  to  Lord  Hastings, 
How  now  Lodwicke,  what  newes  ? 

Enters  Lodwicke. 

Lod.  Mistresse  Shore,  my  Lord  would  request  you. 
To  come  and  speake  with  him. 

Shore.  I  will  Lodwicke. 
But  tell  me  what  newes,  is  the  King  recouered  ? 

Lod.  I  mistresse  Shore,  he  hath  recouered 
That  he  long  lookt  for. 

Sh(yre.  Lodwicke,  how  long  is  it  since 
He  began  to  mend ! 

Lod.  Euen  when  the  greatest  of  his  torments  had  left  him. 

Sh(yre.  But  are  the  nobles  agreed  to  the  contentment  of  the 
Prince  ? 
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Lod,  The  Nobles  and  Peeres  are  agreed  as  the  King  would 
wish  them. 

Shorse.  Lodwicke  thou  reuiuest  me. 

Lod.  I  but  few  thought  that  the  agreement  and  his  life  would 
haue  ended  togither. 

Shore.  Why  Lodwicke  is  he  dead. 

Lod.  In  briefe  mistresse  Shore,  he  hath  changed  liis  life. 

Shorse,  His  life,  ah  me  vnhappie  woman, 
Now  is  misery  at  hand, 
Now  will  my  foes  tryumph  at  this  my  fall. 
Those  whom  I  haue  done  most  good,  will  now  forsake  me. 
Ah  Hursly,  when  I  enterteined  thee  first, 
I  was  farre  from  change,  so  was  I  Lodwicke, 
When  I  restored  thee  thv  lands. 

Ah  sweete  Edward,  farwell  my  gracious  Lord  and  souereigne, 
For  now  shall  Shores  wife  be  a  mirrour  and  looking  glasse, 
To  all  her  enemies. 

Thus  shall  I  finde  Lodwicke,  and  haue  cause  to  say. 
That  all  men  are  vnconstant.* 

Lod,  Why  mistresse  Shore,  for  the  losse  of  one  friend. 
Will  you  abandon  the  rest  that  wish  you  well ! 

Shore.  Ah  Lodwicke  I  must,  for  when  the  tree  decaies 
Whose  fruitfull  branch  haue  flourished  many  a  ycare. 
Then  &rewell  those  ioyfuU  dayes  and  ofspring  of  my  heart. 
But  say  Lodwicke,  who  hath  the  King  made  Protector, 
During  the  innormitie  *  of  the  yoong  Prince. 

Lod,  He  hath  made  his  brother  Duke  of  Gloster  Protector. 

Shore,  Ah  me,  then  comes  my  mine  and  decaie. 
For  he  could  neuer  abide  me  to  the  death. 
No  he  alwaies  hated  me  whom  his  brother  loued  so  well. 
Thus  must  I  lament  and  say,  all  the  world  is  vnconstant. 

Lod,  But  mistresse  Shore,  comfort  your  selfe. 
And  thinke  well  of  my  Lord, 

1  Not  within  legal  age  to  reign. 
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Who  hath  alwaj  bene  a  helper  vnto  yon. 

Skarse.  Indeed  Lodwicke  to  condemne  his  honour  I  cannot. 
For  he  hath  alway  bene  my  good  Lord, 
For  as  the  world  is  fickle,  so  changeth  the  minds  of  men. 

Lod.  Why  mistresse  Shore,  rather  then  want  should  oppresse 
You,  that  litle  land  which  you  begM  for  me  of  the  King, 
Shall  be  at  your  dispose. 

Skorse.  Thanks  good  Lodwicke. 

Enters  a  Citizen  and  Morton  a  seruing  man. 

Citu  O  maister  Morton,  you  are  very  welcome  met, 
I  hope  you  think  on  me  for  my  mony. 

Mor.  I  pray  sir  beare  with  me,  and  you  shall  haue  it. 
With  thankes  too. 

Citi.  Nay,  I  pray  sir  let  me  haue  my  mony, 
For  I  haue  had  thankes  and  too  much  more  then  I  lookt  for. 

Mor.  In  faith  sir  you  shall  haue  it. 
But  you  must  beare  with  me  a  litle. 

But  sir,  I  marvell  how  you  can  be  so  greedie  for  your  mony. 
When  you  see  sir,  we  are  so  vncertaine  of  our  owne. 

CM.  How  so  vncertaine  of  mine  owne  ? 
Why  doest  thou  know  any  bodie  wil  come  to  rob  me  ! 

Mor.  Why  no. 

Citi.  Wilt  thou  come  in  the  night  and  cut  my  throate  ? 

Mor.  No. 

Citi.  Wilt  thou  and  the  rest  of  thy  companions, 
Gome  and  set  my  house  on  fire  ? 

Mor.  Why  no,  I  tell  thee. 

Citi.  Why  how  should  I  then  be  vncertaine  of  mine  owne  ? 

Mor.  Why  sir,  by  reason  the  King  is  dead. 

Citi.  O  sir !  is  the  King  dead  ? 
I  hope  he  hath  giuen  you  no  quittance  for  my  debt. 

Mor.  No  sir,  but  I  pray  staie  a  while,  and  you  shall  haue  it 
As«ooue  as  I  can. 

Citi.  Well  I  must  bo  content,  where  nothinir  is  to  bu  IumI. 
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The  King  looseth  his  right  they  say, 
But  who  is  this  ? 

Mor,  Marry  sir  it  is  mistresse  Shore, 
To  whom  I  am  more  beholding  too  for  my  seniice, 
Then  the  deerest  friend  that  euer  I  had. 

CUi.  And  I  for  my  sonnes  pardon. 

Mor.  Now  mistresse  Shore,  how  fere  you  ? 

Shore.  Well  Morton,  but  not  so  well  as  thou  hast  knowne  me, 
For  I  thinke  I  shal  be  driuen  to  try  my  friends  one  day, 

Mor.  God  forfend  mistresse  Shore, 
And  happie  be  that  Sunne  shall  shine  vpon  thee, 
For  presenting  the  life  of  my  sonne. 

Shore.  Gramercies  good  fether, 
But  how  doth  thy  sonne,  is  he  well  ? 

Citi.  The  better  that  thou  lines,  doth  he. 

Shore.  Thankes  father,  I  am  glad  of  it, 
But  come  maister  Lodwicke  shall  we  go! 
And  you  Morton,  youle  beare  vs  company. 

Lod.  I  mistresse  Shore, 
For  my  Lord  thinkes  long  for  our  comming.  Exit  omnes. 

CUi.  There  there,  huflfer,  but  by  your  leaue. 
The  Kings  death  is  a  maime  to  her  credit. 
But  they  say,  there  is  my  Lord  Hastings  in  the  Court, 
He  is  as  good  as  the  Ase  of  hearts  at  maw,^ 
Well  euen  as  they  brew,  so  let  them  bake  for  me : 
But  I  must  about  the  streetes,  to  see  and  I  can  meete 
With  such  cold  customers  as  they  I  mot  withall  euen  now, 
Masse  if  I  meete  with  no  better, 
I  am  like  to  keepe  a  bad  hoshold  of  it.  Exit. 

Enters  Richard^  sir  William  Casbe,  Page  of  his  chamber,  and 

his  traine. 

Rich.  My  friends  depart, 

1  A  game  at  cards.    See  the  Society's  Patient  Grissil,  p.  67. 
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The  houre  commands  your  abeenoe. 

Leaue  me  and  euery  man  looke  to  his  charge.  EwU  traine. 

Casbie.  Benowned  and  right  worthie  Protector, 
Whose  excelenc  J  far  deserues  the  name  of  king  then  protector. 
Sir  William  Casbie  wisheth  my  Lord, 
That  your  grace  may  so  goneme  the  yoong  Prince, 
That  the  Growne  of  England  may  flourish  in  all  happinesse. 

Exit  CaMe, 

Bich.  Ah  yoong  Prince,  and  why  not  I ! 
Or  who  shall  inherit  Plantagines  but  his  Sonne  ? 
And  who  the  King  deceased,  but  the  brother! 
Shall  law  bridle  nature,  or  authoritie  hinder  inheritance  ! 
No,  I  say  no  :  Principalitie  brookes  no  equalitie. 
Much  lesse  superioritie, 

And  the  title  of  a  King,  is  next  ynder  the  degree  of  a  Gk>d, 
For  if  he  be  worthie  to  be  called  valiant. 
That  in  his  life  winnes  honour,  and  by  his  sword  winnes  riches, 
Why  now  I  with  renowne  of  a  souldier,  which  is  neuer  sold  but 
By  waight,  nor  changed  but  by  losse  of  life, 
I  reapt  not  the  gaine  but  the  glorie,  and  since  it  becommeth 
A  Sonne  to  maintaine  the  honor  of  his  deceased  father. 
Why  should  I  not  hazard  his  dignitie  by  my  brothers  sonnes  ? 
To  be  baser  than  a  King  I  disdaine. 
And  to  be  more  then  Protector,  the  law  deny, 
Why  my  father  got  the  Crowne,  my  brother  won  the  Growne, 
And  I  will  wearo  the  Growne, 

Or  ile  make  them  hop  without  their  crownes  that  denies  me : 
Haue  I  reraoued  such  logs  out  of  my  sight  as  my  brother 

Clarece 
And  king  Henry  the  sixt,  to  suffer  a  child  to  shadow  me. 
Nay  more,  my  nephew  to  disinherit  mo. 
Yet  most  of  all,  to  be  released  from  the  yoke  of  my  brother 
As  I  ternie  it,  to  become  subiect  to  his  sonne. 
No  death  nor  hell  shall  not  withhold  me,  but  as  I  rule  I  wil 
raigu. 
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And  so  raign  that  the  proudest  enemy  shall  not  abide 

The  sharpest  shoare.     Why  what  are  the  babes  but  a  puffe  of 

6un>pouder  i  a  marke  for  the  soldiers,  food  for  fishes, 

Or  lining  for  beds,  deuices  enough  to  make  them  away, 

Wherein  I  am  resolute,  and  determining,  needs  no  counsell, 

Ho,  whose  within ! 

Enters  Page  and  Perciuall. 

Perc.  May  it  please  your  Maiestie. 
Richard.  Ha  villaine,  Maiestie. 

Per.  I  speake  but  vpon  that  which  shal  be  my  good  Lord. 
Rich.  But  whats  he  with  thee  I 

Page.  A  Messenger  with  a  letter  from  the  right  honourable 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Exit  Page. 

Rich.  Sirra  giue  place. 
Ah  how  this  title  of  Maiestie,  animates  me  to  my  purpose, 
Eise  man,  regard  no  &11,  haply  this  letter  brings  good  lucke, 
May  it  be,  or  is  it  possible. 
Doth  Fortune  so  much  &uour  my  happinesse 
That  I  no  sooner  deuise,  but  she  sets  abroach  i 
Or  doth  she  but  to  trie  me,  that  raising  me  aloft, 
My  tail  may  be  the  greater,  well  laugh  on  sweete  change. 
Be  as  be  may,  I  will  neuer  feare  colours  nor  regard  ruth. 
Valour  brings  fiune,  and  &me  conquers  death. 
Perciuall. 

Per.  My  Lord. 

Rich.  For  so  thy  letter  declares  thy  name, 
Thy  trust  to  thy  Lord,  is  a  sufficient  warrant 
That  I  vtter  my  minde  fully  vnto  thee. 
And  seeing  thy  Lord  and  I  haue  bene  long  foes. 
And  haue  found  now  so  fit  opportunitie  to  ioyne  league, 
To  alaie  the  proude  enemy,  tell  him  thus  as  a  friend, 
I  do  accept  of  his  grace,  and  will  be  as  readie  to  put  in  practise 
To  the  vttermost  of  my  power,  what  ere  he  shalbe  to  deuise, 
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But  wheareas  he  hath  writ  that  the  remouing  of  the  yoong 

Prince  from  the  Qneenes  friends  might  do  well. 

Tell  him  thas,  it  is  the  only  way  to  our  purpose, 

For  he  shall  shortly  come  vp  to  London  to  his  Coronation, 

At  which  instant,  we  will  be  both  present, 

And  where  by  the  helpe  of  thy  Lord,  I  will  so  plaie  my  fart. 

That  ile  be  more  than  I  am,  and  not  much  lesse  then  I  lookefor 

No  nor  a  haire  bredth  from  that  I  am, 

Aiudge  thou  what  it  is  Perciuai, 

Perc.  God  send  it  my  Lord,  but  my  Lord  willed  me  to  satisfie 
you,  and  to  tell  you  by  word  of  mouth  that  he  hath  in  readi- 
nesse  a  braue  company  of  men. 

Ri4ik.  What  power  hath  he ! 

Per,  A  braue  band  of  his  owne. 

Rich.  What  number  I 

Per,  My  Lord,  to  the  number  of  five  hundreth  footmen. 
And  horsmen  ayders  vnto  him,  is  my  Lord  Ghamberlaine,  and 
my  Lord  Hastings. 

Rich,  Sounes,  dares  he  trust  the  Lord  Hastings. 

Per.  I  my  Lord  as  his  owne  life,  he  is  secret  I  warrant  you. 

Rich,  Well  Perciuall,  this  matter  is  waightie  and  must  not 
be  slipt,  therefore  return  this  answere  to  thy  Lord,  that  to 
morrow  I  will  meet  him,  for  to  day  I  cannot,  for  now  the 
iunerall  is  past  I  must  set  a  screene  before  the  fire  for  feare  of 
suspition  :  again,  I  am  now  to  strengthen  my  selfe  by  the  con- 
trouersie  that  is  betwixt  the  kindred  of  the  King  deceast,  and 
the  Queene  thats  lining,  the  yoong  Prince  is  yet  in  hucsters 
handling,  and  they  not  throughly  friendes,  now  must  I  so 
worke,  that  the  water  that  driuos  the  mill  may  drowne  it.  I 
climbe  Perciuall,  I  regard  more  the  glorie  then  the  gaine,  for 
the  very  name  of  a  King  redouble  a  mans  life  with  fame,  when 
death  hath  done  his  worst,  and  so  commend  me  to  thy  Lord, 
and  take  thou  this  for  thy  paines. 

Per,  I  thanke  your  grace,  I  humbly  take  ray  leaue. 

Exit  Perciual. 
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Rich.  Why  so,  now  Fortune  make  me  a  King,  Fortune  giue 
me  a  kingdome,  let  the  world  report  the  Duke  of  Gloster  was  a 
King,  therefore  Fortune  make  me  King,  if  I  be  but  King  for 
a  yeare,  nay  but  halfe  a  yeare,  nay  a  moneth,  a  weeke,  three 
dayes,  one  day,  or  halfe  a  day,  nay  an  houre,  swounes  half  an 
houre,  nay  sweete  Fortune,  clap  but  the  Crowne  on  my  head, 
that  the  vassals  may  but  once  say,  God  saue  King  RichardsliSe^ 
it  is  inough.     Sirrha,  who  is  there ! 

Enters  Page, 

Page.  My  Lord. 

Rich.  What  hearest  thou  about  the  Court  ? 

Pag.  loy  my  Lord  of  your  Protectorship  for  the  most  part, 
Some  murmure,  but  my  Lord  they  be  of  the  baser  sort. 

Rich.  A  mightie  arme  wil  sway  the  baser  sort,  authority 
doth  terrific. 
But  what  other  newes  hearest  thou ! 

Pag.  This  my  Lord,  they  say  the  yong  king  is  comming  vp 
to  his  coronation,  attended  on  by  his  two  vnkles,  Earle  Bivers 
&  Lord  Gray,  and  the  rest  of  the  Queenes  kindred. 

Rich.  A  parlous^  bone  to  ground  vpon,  and  a  rush  stifly 
knit,  which  if  I  could  finde  a  knot,  I  would  giue  one  halfe  to 
the  dogs  and  set  fire  on  the  other. 

Pag.  It  is  reported  my  Lord,  but  I  know  not  whether  it  be 
true  or  no,  that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  vp  in  the  Marches 
of  Wales  with  a  band  of  men,  and  as  they  say,  hee  aimes  at 
the  Crowne. 

Rich.  Tush  a  shadow  without  a  substance,  and  a  feare  with- 
out a  cause  :  but  yet  if  ray  neighbours  house  bee  on  fire,  let  me 
seeke  to  saue  mine  owne,  in  trust  is  treason,  time  slippth,  it  is 
ill  iesting  with  edge  tooles,  or  dallying  with  Princes  matters. 
He  strike  whillst  the  yron  is  bote,  and  He  trust  neuer  a  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  no  neuer  a  Duke  in  the  world,  further  then  I 
see  him.     And  sirrha,  so  follow  me.  Earit  Richard. 

^  Perilous. 

C 
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Pag.  I  see  my  Lord  is  Mly  resolued  to  climbe,  bat  how  hee 
climbes  ile  leaue  that  to  your  iudgements,  but  what  his  &11  will 
be  thats  hard  to  say :  But  I  maruell  that  the  Duke  of  Buck* 
ingham  and  he  are  now  become  snch  great  friends,  who  had 
wont  to  lone  one  another  so  well  as  the  spider  doth  the  flie :  bai 
this  I  haue  noted,  since  he  hath  had  the  charge  of  Protector, 
how  many  noble  men  hath  fled  the  realme,  first  the  Lord 
Marcus  sonne  to  the  Queene,  the  Earle  of  Westmorland  and 
Northumberland^  are  secretly  fled  :  how  this  geare  will  cotten ' 
I  know  not.  But  what  do  I  medling  in  such  matters,  that 
should  medle  with  the  vntying  of  my  Lordes  points,  £uth  do 
euen  as  a  great  many  do  beside,  medle  with  Princes  matters  so 
long,  til  they  prone  themselues  beg^;ars  in  the  end.  Therefore 
I  for  feare  I  should  be  taken  napping  with  any  words,  Ile  set  a 
locke  on  my  lips,  for  feare  my  tongue  grow  too  wide  for  my 
mouth.  Exit  Page. 

Enter  the  yoong  Prince^  his  brother,  Duke  of  Ycrle^  Elarie 
Eiuersj  Lord  Gray,  sir  Hapce,  sir  Thomas  Vaughan, 

King.  Bight  louing  vnckles,  and  the  rest  of  this  company, 
my  mother  hath  written,  and  thinks  it  conuenient  that  we  dia- 
misse  our  traine,  for  feare  the  towne  of  Northampton  is  not  able 
to  receiue  vs :  and  againe  my  vnckle  of  Gloster  may  raUier 
thinke  we  come  of  malice  against  him  and  his  blood  :  therefore 
my  Lords,  let  mo  here  your  opinions,  for  my  words  and  her 
letters  are  all  one :  and  besides  I  myselfe  giue  consent. 

Rivers,  Then  thus  may  it  please  your  grace,  I  will  shewe  my 
opinion.  First  note  the  two  houses  of  Lancaster  and  Yorke^ 
the  league  of  friendship  is  yet  but  greene  betwixt  them,  and 

^  To  coUon  is  to  succeed,  to  prosper.    Gear  is  any  business  or  matter. 

*'  G)me  on  sir  frier,  picke  the  locke. 
This  gere  doth  cotton  hansome. 
That  covetousnesse  so  cunningly 
Must  pay  the  lechers  ransome.*' 

Troublesome  Raigne  of  King  John,  part  /. 
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little  cause  of  variance  may  cause  it  breake,  and  thereby  I  thinke 
it  not  requisite  to  discharge  the  c5pany  because  of  this.  The 
Duke  of  Buckingham  is  up  in  the  Marches  of  Wales  with  a 
great  power,  and  with  him  is  ioyned  the  Protector,  for  what 
cause  I  know  not,  therefore  my  Lords,  I  haue  spoken  my  mind 
boldly,  but  do  as  your  honours  shall  thinke  good. 

Vat^h.  "Why  my  Lord  Biuers,  wherefore  is  he  Protector 
but  for  the  Kings  safetie ! 

Biu.  I  sir  Thomas  Y aughan,  and  therefore  a  traitor,  because 
he  ia  Protector. 

Chray.  We  haue  the  Prince  in  charge,  therefore  we  neede 
not  care. 

Eiu.  We  haue  the  Prince,  but  they  the  authoritie. 

Chray.  Why  take  you  not  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  for  the 
Kingsfnend! 

Riu.  Yes,  and  yet  we  may  misdoubt  the  Duke  of  Gloster  as 
a  foe. 

Chray.  Why  then  my  Lord  Biuers,  I  thinke  it  is  conuenient 
that  we  leaue  you  here  behind  vs  at  Northamion^  for  conference 
with  them,  and  if  you  heare  their  pretence  be  good  towards  the 
King,  you  may  in  Gods  name  make  retume  &  come  with  them, 
but  if  not,  leaue  them  and  come  to  ys  with  speed.  For  my 
sister  the  Queene  hath  willed  that  we  should  dismisse  our  com- 
panie,  and  the  Bang  himselfe  hath  agreed  to  it,  therfore  we  must 
needs  obey. 

Biaers.  If  it  please  your  grace  I  am  content,  and  humbly 
take  my  leaue  of  you  all.  EaiL 

King,  Farewell  good  vnckle,  ah  gods,  if  I  do  line  my  fathers 
yeares  as  God  forbid  but  I  may,  I  will  so  roote  out  this  malice 
&  enuie  sowne  among  the  nobilitie,  that  I  will  make  them 
weary  that  were  the  first  beginners  of  these  mischiefes. 

Chray.  Worthily  well  spoken  of  your  princely  Maiestie, 
Which  no  doubt  sheweth  a  king-like  resolution. 

Vaughon,  A  toward  yoong  Prince,  and  no  doubt  forward  to 
all  vertue,  whose  raigne  God  long  prosper  among  vh. 

c  2 
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King,  But  come  vnckle,  let  vs  forward  of  our  ionmy  towards 
London. 
Biuers.  We  will  attend  ypon  your  Maiestie.        SarU  amme$. 

Enters  an  old  Inne-keeper,  and  Richards  Page. 

P(iffe.  Come  on  mine  Oste,  what  doest  thou  ynderstand  mj 
tale  or  no  ? 

Oste.  I  faith  my  guest  you  haue  amazed  mee  alreadie,  and  to 
heare  it  again,  it  wil  mad  me  altogither,  but  because  I  may 
think  vpon  it  the  better,  I  pray  you  let  me  heare  it  onoe 
more. 

Page.  Why  then  thus,  I  seme  the  right  honourable  the 
Lord  Protector. 

Oste.  I,  I  know  that  too  well. 

Poff.  Then  this  is  his  graces  pleasure,  that  this  night  he 
will  be  lodged  in  thy  house,  thy  fare  must  be  sumptnous,  thy 
lodgings  cleanly,  his  men  vsed  friendly  and  with  great  cortesie, 
and  that  he  may  haue  his  lodging  prepared  as  neare  Lord 
Biuers  as  possible  may  be. 

Oste.  Why  sir  if  this  be  all,  this  is  done  alreadie. 

Page.  Nay  more. 

Oste.  Nay  sir,  &  you  loue  me  no  more,  heres  too  much 
already. 

P(iffe.  Nay,  my  Lords  graces  pleasure  is  further,  that  when 
all  thy  guesse "  have  tane  their  chambers,  that  thou  conuey  into 
my  Lords  hands  the  keyes  of  euery  seuerall  chamber,  and  what 
my  Lords  pleasure  is  further,  thou  shalt  know  in  the  morning. 

Oste.  How  locke  in  my  guesse  like  prisoners,  why  doe  you 
heare  my  guesse  ?  mee  thinkes  there  should  be  little  better  then 
treason  in  these  words  you  hauo  vttered. 

Page.  Treason  villaine,  how  darest  thou  haue  a  thought  of 
treason  against'  my  Lord,  therefore  you  were  best  be  briefe, 
and  tell  me  whether  you  will  do  it  or  no  ? 

1  Guesse  is  the  old  plural  for  guests. 

^  /.f .,  have  a  thought,  against  my  lord^  of  treason. 
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Oste.  Alasse  what  shall  I  do  ?  who  were  I  best  to  offend  ? 
shall  I  betraie  that  good  olde  Earle  that  hath  laine  at  my  house 
this  fortie  yeares  ?  why  and  I  doe  hee  will  hang  me :  nay  then 
on  the  other  side,  if  I  should  not  do  as  my  Lord  Protector 
commands,  he  will  chop  off  my  head,  but  is  there  no  remedie ! 

Poffe.  Come  sir  be  briefe,  there  is  no  remedie,  therefore  be 
briefe  and  tell  me  straight. 

Oste.  Why,  then  sir  heres  my  hand,  tell  my  Lord  Protector 
he  shall  haue  it,  I  will  do  as  he  commands  mee,  but  euen 
against  my  will,  God  is  my  witnesse. 

Poffe.  Why  then  farewell  mine  Oste. 

Oite.  Farewell  euen  the  woorst  guest  that  eu^  came  to  my 
house.  A  maisters,  maisters,  what  a  troublesome  vocation  am 
I  crept  into,  you  thinke  we  that  be  In-keepers  get  all  the  world, 
but  I  thinke  I  shall  get  a  &ire  halter  to  my  necke,  but  I  must 
go  see  all  things  done  to  my  great  griefe.  Eadt. 

Enters  the  mother  Queene,  and  her  daughter,  and  her  sonne, 

to  sanctuarie. 
Earle  Riuen  speakes  out  of  his  chamber. 

Ho  mine  Oste,  Ghamberlaine  wheres  my  key  \ 

What  pend  yp  like  a  prisoner  ?   But  stale,  I  feare  I  am  betraid. 

The  sodain  sight  of  Glosters  Duke,  doth  make  me  sore  a&aid : 

He  speake  to  him,  and  gently  him  salute, 

Tho  in  my  heart  I  enuie  ^  much  the  man, 

God  morrow  my  Lord  Protector  to  your  grace. 

And  Duke  of  Buckingham  God  morrow  too, 

Thankes  noble  Dukes  for  our  good  cheare,  &  for  your  copany. 

Here  enters  Btickitiffham  and  Gloster^  and  their  traine. 

Rich,  Thou  wretched  Earle,  whose  aged  head  imagins  nought 
but  treacherie. 
Like  Ivdaa  thou  admitted  wast  to  sup  with  vs  last  night, 

»  Envy  fur  "hate." 
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But  heanens  preuented  thee  our  ils,  and  left  thee  in  this  plight : 
Greeu'*st  thou  that  I  the  Gloster  Duke,  shuld  as  Protector  sway! 
And  were  you  he  was  left  behind,  to  make  ys  both  away  ! 
Wilt  thou  be  ringleader  to  wr6g,  &  must  you  guide  the  reahnef 
Nay  ouer  boord  al  such  mates  I  hurl,  whilst  I  do  goid  the  hehne: 
He  weed  you  out  by  one  and  one,  He  bume  you  vp  like  ehalb, 
He  rend  your  stock  vp  by  the  rootes,  that  yet  in  triumphs  laflb. 

Miu.  Alas  good  Dukes  for  ought  I  know,  I  neuer  did  offend. 
Except  vnto  my  Prince  vnloyall  I  haue  bene. 
Then  shew  iust  cause,  why  you  exclaime  so  rashly  in  this  80fi» 
So  falsly  thus  me  to  comdemne,  vpon  some  fidse  report : 
But  am  I  here  as  prisoner  kept,  imprisoned  here  by  you! 
Then  know,  I  am  as  true  to  my  Prince,  as  the  proadeet  in  thy 
crue. 

Btte.  A  brauely  spoke  good  old  Earie,  who  tho  his  lisui  be 
num. 
He  hath  his  tongue  as  much  at  vse,  as  tho  his  yeares  were  yong. 

Bi.  Speakest  y^  the  truth,  how  darst  y^  speak,  for  instice  to 
apeale  i 
When  as  thy  packing  with  thy  Prince,  thy  falshood  do  reueale. 
A  '  Biuers  blush,  for  shame  to  speake,  Uke  traitor  as  thou  art. 

jRiu,  A  brayd  *  you  me  as  traitor  to  your  grace : 
No  altho  a  prisoner,  I  returne  defiance  in  thy  fisu5e. 
The  Chronicles  I  record,  talk  of  my  fidelitie,  &  of  my  progeny, 
Wher,  as  in  a  glas  y°  maist  behold,  thy  anoeetors  &  their 

trechery. 
The  wars  in  France^  Irish  coflicts,  &  Scotland  knowee  my  trust, 
When  thou  hast  kept  thy  skin  vnscard,  and  let  thine  armor 

rust: 
How  thou  vniustly  here  exclaim'st, 

1  Ah! 

2  Braid  for  upbraid.    See  Huloet's  Diet.    The  word  is  used  by  Shake- 
speare : — 

"  Twould  braid  yourself  too  near  for  me  to  tell  it.*' 

Pericles,  scene  1. 
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Yea  far  from  loue  or  kin, 

Was  this  the  oath  which  at  our  princes  death, 

With  vs  thou  didst  combine  ? 

But  time  permits  ^  now,  to  tell  thee  all  my  minde : 

For  well  tis  known  that  but  for  fear,  you  neuer  wold  have 

cUnd.* 
Let  Commons  now  haue  it  in  hand,  the  matter  is  begun, 
Of  whom  I  feare  the  lesser  sort,  vpon  thy  part  will  run. 
My  Lords,  I  cannot  breath  it  out  in  words  like  to  you :  but  this, 
My  honor,  I  will  set  to  sale,'  let  any  comman  man  come  in, 
And  say  Earle  Biuers  faith  vnto  his  Prince  did  quaile. 
Then  will  I  lose  my  lands  and  life,  but  if  none  so  can  doo. 
Then  thou  Protector  iniur'*st  me,  and  thy  copartner  too : 
But  since  as  ludges  here  you  are,  and  taking  no  remorce. 
Spare  me  not,  let  me  haue  law,  in  iustice  do  your  worst. 

Buc.  My  Lord,  lay  down  a  cooling  card,^  this  game  is  gone 
too  far. 
You  haue  him  fiist,  now  cut  him  ofi^  for  feare  of  ciuill  war. 
Iniurious  Earle  I  hardly  brooke,  this  portion  thou  hast  giuen, 
Thus  with  my  honor  me  to  touch,  but  thy  ruth  shall  begin. 

Ri,  But  as  thou  art  I  leaue  thee  here, 
Vnto  the  officers  custody. 
First  bare  him  to  Pomphret  Castle, 
Charge  them  to  keep  him  secretly : 
And  as  you  heare  from  me  so  deale, 
Let  it  be  done  immediatly : 
Take  from  our  Garrison  one  whole  band. 
To  guard  him  thither  safely. 

Riu.  And  send'^st  thou  me  to  common  layle  ? 

1  This  should  certainly  be  "  permits  not,"  as  Mr.  Bos  well  suggests. 

2  Climb'd. 

3  Pledge? 

^  A  card  so  decisive  as  to  cool  the  courage  of  the  adversary. 
There  all  is  marr'd ;  there  lies  a  cooling  card. 

/.  Hen.  VL,  v.,  4- 
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Nay  then  I  know  thy  minde : 

God  blesse  these  yoong  and  tender  babes, 

That. I  do  leaue  behinde. 

And  God  aboue  protect  them  day  and  night. 

Those  are  the  marks  thou  aim'*st  at,  to  rid  them  from  their  r^t. 

Farewell  sweet  England  and  my  country  men, 

Earle  Biuers  leades  the  way : 

Yet  would  my  life  might  rid  you  from  this  thrall, 

But  for  my  stock  and  kinred  to  the  Queen,  I  greatly  f&tm 

the  all. 
And  thus  disloyall  Duke  farewell,  when  euer  this  is  knowne^ 
The  shame  and  in&my  thereof,  be  sure  ¥rill  be  thine  owne.^ 


Bich.  So  now  my  Lord  of  Buckingham,  let  ys  hoyst  vp  aaile 
while  the  winde  serues,  this  hot  beginning  must  haue  a  quick* 
dispatch,  therefore  I  charge  and  command  straightly,'  diai 
euerie  high  way  be  laid  close,. that  none  may  be  suffered  to 
carrie  this  newes  before  we  our  selues  come,  for  if  word  come 
before  vs,  then  is  our  pretence  bewraid,  and  all  we  haue  done 
to  no  effect.  If  any  aske  the  cause  why  they  may  not  passe, 
Yse  my  authoritie,  and  if  he  resist  shoote  him  through.  Now 
my  Lord  of  Buckingham,  let  vs  take  post  horse  to  Stony  Strat- 
ford, where  happily  ile  say  such  grace  to  the  Princes  dinner, 
that  I  will  make  the  devoutest  of  them  forget  what  meat  they 
eate,  and  yet  all  for  the  best  I  hope.  £jtii. 

Enter  the  yoong  Prince^  Lord  Gray^  sir  Thomas  Vaugh4m^ 
sir  Richard  Hapc  and  their  traine. 

Hape.  Lord  Gray,  you  do  discomfort  the  King  by  reason  rf 
your  heauiuesse. 

Gray,  Alasse  sir  Richard,  how  can  I  be  merry  when  we  haue 
so  great  a  charge  of  his  grace :  and  again  this  makes  me  to 

1  Part  of  the  old  play  of  King  John,  which  preceded  Shakespeare's 
drama,  is  also  in  ballad  measure.    And  see  Reed's  Shakespeare,  xx.  462. 

2  Strictly. 
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greeue  the  more,  because  wee  cannot  heare  from  Earle  Riuers, 
which  makes  me  think  the  Protector  and  he  haue  bene  at  some 
words. 

King,  Why  good  vnkle  comfort  your  selfe,  no  doubt  my 
ynkle  Earle  Biuers  is  well,  &  is  comming  no  doubt  with  my 
vnkle  of  Gloster  to  meete  ys,  else  we  should  haue  heard  to  the 
contrarie.  If  any  haue  cause  to  feare,  it  is  my  selfe,  therefore 
good  vnkle  comfort  your  selfe  and  be  not  sad. 

Chray.  The  sweete  ioyce  of  such  a  grape  would  comfort  a  man 
were  he  halfe  dead,  and  the  sweete  words  of  such  a  Prince  would 
make  men  carlesse  of  mishaps,  how  dangerous  soeuer. 

Hap.  Lord  Gray,  we  heare  now  by  all  likelihoods  the  Pro- 
tector not  to  be  farre,  therefore  wee  are  to  entertaine  him  and 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  with  curtesie,  both  for  the  Princes 
behalfe  and  for  our  owne. 

Gray.  Sir  Richard  Hapc,  I  shall  hardly  shew  the  Protector 
or  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  any  mery  countenance,  consider- 
ing how  hardly  I  haue  been  vsed  by  them  both,  but  yet  for  love 
to  my  prince  I  will  bridle  my  affectio,  but  in  good  time  they 
come. 

Enters  Richard^  Duke  of  Buckingham^  and  their  traine. 

Rich.  Long  line  my  Princely  Nephew  in  all  happinesse. 

King.  Thankes  vnckle  of  Gloster  for  your  curtesie,  yet  you 
haue  made  hast,  for  we  lookt  not  for  you  as  yet. 

Rich.  Therein  I  shew  my  humble  dutie  to  your  grace,  whose 
life  I  wish  to  redouble  your  deceased  fathers  dayes. 

King.  Thankes  good  vnckle. 

Buc.  Long  liue  my  gratious  Prince. 

King.  Thankes  Buckingham,  but  vnckle  you  will  beare  vs 
company  towards  London! 

Rich.  For  that  cause  we  came. 

Buc.  Gentlemen  on  afore  keep  your  roomes,  how  now  Lord 
Gray  doo  you  iustle  in  the  presence  of  the  King !  This  is  more 
then  needs. 
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Gray.  My  Lord,  I  scarce  touclied  you,  I  liope  it  bo  no  offence. 

Jiidi.  Sip  no  great  offence,  but  inward  euny  will  burst  oat. 
No  Lord  Gray,  you  cannot  hide  your  malice  to  va  of  the  Kin^ 
blood. 

King.  Why  good  ynckle  let  me  know  the  cause  of  your  sad- 
daine  quarrell  i 

Jiich.  Marry  thus  noble  Nephew,  the  old  wound  of  enuy, 
being  rubbed  by  Lord  Grayes  venomous  raahnesse,  ia  growne 
to  such  a  venoniouB  aore  that  it  is  incurable,  without  remooae 
of  dead  flesh. 

Buc.  Lord  Gray,  I  do  so  mnch  dislike  thy  abuse,  that  were 
it  not  in  presence  of  the  Prince,  I  would  bid  thee  combate :  but 
thus  and  it  shal  like  your  grace,  1  arest,  &  atache  this  Lord 
Gray,  Sir  Thomas  Vaughon,  and  Richard  Hapce,  of  high  treason 
to  your  grace.  And  that  Lord  Gray  hath  couuoyod  money 
out  of  the  Tower  to  relieue  our  enemies  the  Soots,  and  now  bj 
currying  favor  with  your  Maieatie,  he  thinkus  it  to  be  hid. 

Rich.  Only  this  I  adde,  you  goueme  the  Prince  without  my 
authoritie,  allowing  me  no  more  then  the  bare  name  of  Pro- 
tector, which  I  wil  haue  in  the  despight  of  you,  and  thereibre 
as  your  competitor  Earle  Riuers  is  alreadio  imprisoned,  so  shall 
you  he,  till  time  affoord  the  law  to  take  place. 

Gray.  But  whereas  we  are  atacht  aa  traytora  to  his  grace, 
and  goueme  him  without  your  authoritie,  why  we  have  autho- 
ritie from  the  mother  Queene.  And  for  the  deliuery  of  the 
mony  to  the  Scots,  it  was  dune  by  a  gencrall  consent  of  you  all, 
and  that  1  haue  your  hands  to  shew  for  my  discharge,  thcrfore 
your  arest  k  atachment  is  not  lawful!;  &^  yet  as  lawful  as  your 
quarcll  is  right. 

Bich.  Thy  presumption  condemnes  theo  Lord  Gray,  thy 
arest  is  lawfull.  Therefore  see  them  speedily  and  secretly  im- 
prisoned, and  after  the  coronation  they  shall  answer  it  by  law, 
meane  while,  Officers  looke  to  your  charge. 

King.  A  Gods,  and  is  it  iustice  without  my  <xinaent  f  Am 
I  a  King  and  boare  no  authoritie!     My  louing  kindred  com- 
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mitted  to  prison  as  traytors  in  my  presence,  and  I  stand  to  giue 
aime  at  them.^  A  Edward,  would  thou  laist  by  thy  Bothers 
side,  or  else  he  had  liued  till  thou  hadst  bin  better  able  to  rule. 
If  my  neere  kindred  be  committed  to  prison,  what  remiunes 
for  me,  a  crowne  ?  A  but  how  I  so  beset  with  sorrows,  that 
the  care  &  grief  wil  kil  me  ere  I  shall  enioy  my  kingdome. 
Well  since  I  cannot  command,  I  wil  intreat.  Good  vnkle  of 
Gloster,  for  all  I  can  say  little,  but  for  my  vnkle  lord  Gray, 
what  need  he  be  a  theef  or  conuey  money  out  of  the  Tower, 
when  he  hath  sufficient  of  his  own !  But  good  vnkle  let  me 
baile  them  all :  If  not,  I  will  baile  my  vnckle  Lord  Gray  if  I 
may. 

Rich.  Your  grace  vndertakes  you  know  not  what,  the  mat- 
ters are  perillous,  especially  against  the  Lord  Gray. 

Kinff,  What  perilous  matters,  considering  he  is  a  friend 
to  vs? 

Bich.  He  may  be  a  friend  to  win  £ftuour,  &  so  climbe  to  pro- 
motion in  respect  of  his  equals.     His  equals,  nay  his  betters. 

Kinff.  I  know  my  vnckle  will  conceale  no  treason,  or  dan- 
gerous secresie  from  vs. 

Mic.  Yes  secrets  that  are  too  subtil  for  babes.  Alasse  my 
Lord  you  are  a  child,  and  they  vse  you  as  a  child :  but  they 
consult  and  conclude  of  such  matters,  as  were  we  not  careful], 
would  proue  preiudiciaU  to  your  Maiesties  person.  Therefore 
let  not  your  grace  feare  any  thing  by  our  determination,  for  as 
my  authoritie  is  onely  vnder  your  grace,  so  shall  my  loy^tie 
deserue  hereafter  the  iust  recompence  of  a  true  subiect,  there- 
fore I  hauing  charge  frd  my  brother  your  &ther,  &  our  late  de- 
ceased king,  during  the  minoritie  of  your  grace,  I  wil  vse  my 
authoritie  as  I  see  good. 

Kinff,  Ay  me  vnhappie  king. 

Gray.  Nay  let  not  your  grace  be  dismaid  for  our  imprison- 
met,  but  I  would  we  could  warrant  your  grace  from  harme,  & 

1  To  give  aim  was  to  stand  within  a  convenient  distance  from  the  butts, 
to  inform  the  archers  how  near  their  arrows  fell  to  the  mark. 
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80  we  humbly  take  our  leaues  of  your  grace,  hoping  that  ere 
long  we  shall  answer  by  law  to  the  shame  &  disgrace  of  yon  all. 

Exit, 

Rich.  Go,  you  shall  answere  it  by  law. 

Kin,  But  come  vnkle  shal  we  to  Lon.  to  our  vntimely  co- 
ranatio  ? 

Rich.  What  else  and  please  your  maiestie,  where  by  the  way 
I  will  appoint  trustie  Officers  about  you. 

Buc.  Sound  Trumpet  in  this  parley,  Gt>d  sane  the  King. 

Rich.  Richard.* 

Enter  the  mother  Queene,  and  her  yoong  sonne  the  Duke 

of  Yorke^  and  Elizabeth. 

Yorke.  May  it  please  your  grace  to  shew  to  your  children 
the  cause  of  your  heavines,  that  we  knowing  it,  may  be  co- 
partners of  your  sorrowes. 

Q.  Ay  me  poore  husbandles  queene,  &  you  poore  &iher]e68e 
princes. 

Eliz.  Good  mother  expect  the  lining,  and  forget  the  dead. 
What  tho  our  Father  be  dead,  yet  behold  his  children,  the  image 
of  himselfe. 

Queene.  Ay  poore  Princes,  my  mourning  is  for  you  and  for 
your  brother,  who  is  gone  vp  to  an  vntimely  crownation. 

Eliz,  Why  mother  he  is  a  Prince,  and  in  handes  of  our  two 
vnckles,  Earle  Riuers,  &  Lord  Gray,  who  wil  no  doubt  be  care- 
full  of  his  estate. 

Queen,  I  know  they  will,  but  kings  haue  mortall  enemies,  as 
well  as  friends  that  esteeme  and  regard  them.  A  sweet  chil- 
dren, when  I  am  at  rest  my  nightly  dreames  are  dreadful.  Me 
thinks  as  I  lie  in  my  bed,  I  see  the  league  broken  which  was 
swome  at  the  death  of  your  kingly  father,  tis  this  my  children 
and  many  other  causes  of  like  importance,  that  makes  your 
aged  mother  to  lament  as  she  doth. 

1  There  is  character  iu  still  making  Gloucester  try  the  souud  of  his 
greatness. 
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Yorke.  May  it  please  your  grace. 

Queens.  A  my  son,  no  more  grace,  for  I  am  so  sore  disgraced, 
that  without  Gods  grace,  I  fall  into  dispaire  with  my  selfe,  but 
who  is  this  ? 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

York.  What  art  thou  that  with  thy  gastly  lookes  preaseth 
into  sanctuary,  to  affright  our  mother  Queene. 

Messen.  A  sweet  Princes,  doth  my  countenance  bewray  me ! 
My  newes  is  doubtAill  and  heauie. 

Eliz.  Then  vtter  it  to  ys,  that  our  mother  may  not  heare  it. 

Queene.  A  yes  my  friend,  speake  what  ere  it  be. 

Mess.  Then  thus  may  it  please  your  grace.  The  yong  prince 
comming  yp  to  his  coronation,  attended  on  by  his  two  vnckles, 
Earle  Riuers,  and  Lord  Gray,  and  the  rest  of  your  kindred, 
was  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  Protector,  met  at 
stonie  Stratford^  where  on  a  suddaine  grew  malice  betweene  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  Lord  Gray,  but  in  the  end,  the 
Duke  of  Buckinghams  malice  grew  so  great,  that  he  arested 
and  attached  all  those  of  your  kindred  of  high  treason,  where- 
upon the  Protector  being  too  rash  in  iudgement,  hath  com- 
mitted them  all  to  Pamphret  Castle. 

Queene.  Where  I  feare  he  will  butcher  them  all,  but  where 
is  the  Prince  my  sonne  ? 

Messen.  He  remains  at  London  in  the  Bishops  palace,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Protector. 

Queene.  A  traitors,  will  they  laie  hands  on  their  Prince,  and 
imprison  his  Peeres,  which  no  doubt  meanes  well  towards  him : 
But  tell  me,  art  not  thou  seruant  to  the  Arch-Bishop  of  Yorke  f 

Messen.  Yes  and  it  please  your  grace,  for  himselfe  is  here  at 
hand  with  Letters  from  the  Gouncell,  and  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Cardinall. 

Queene.  But  here  my  friend,  griefe  had  almost  made  me  for- 
get thy  reward. 
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A  come  my  Lord,  thou  bringest  the  heanie  newea,  come  Bhoote 
thine  arrow,  and  hit  this  heart  that  is  ahnost  dead  with  griefe 
abreadie. 

Car.  What  ere  my  newes  be,  haue  patience,  the  Duke  of 
Gloster  greets  your  grace. 

Queene,  Draw  home  my  Lord,  for  now  you  hit  the  marke. 

Car.  The  Prince  your  sonne  doth  greete  your  grace. 

Queene.  A  happie  gale  that  blew  that  arrow  by,  A  let  me  see 
the  Letter  that  he  sent,  perhaps  it  may  prolong  my  life  awhile. 

Yorke.  How  doth  my  brother,  is  he  in  health  my  Lord  ! 

Card.  In  health  sweete  Prince,  but  longes  to  haue  thy  com- 
panie. 

Yorke.  I  am  content,  if  my  mother  will  let  me  go. 

Ccvrd.  Content  or  not,  sweete  Prince  it  must  be  so. 

Qiueene.  Hold,  and  haue  they  persuaded  thee  my  sonne  to 
haue  thy  brother  too  away  from  me,  nay  first  I  will  know  what 
shall  become  of  thee,  before  I  send  my  other  sonne  to  them. 

Card.  Looke  on  this  Letter  and  aduise  yourselfe,  for  thus  the 
Gouncell  hath  determined. 

Queene.  And  haue  they  chosen  thee  among  the  rest,  for  to 
persuade  me  to  this  enterprise  i  No  my  Lord,  and  thus  persuade 
your  selfe,  I  will  not  send  him  to  be  butchered. 

Card.  Your  grace  misdoubts  the  worst,  they  send  for  him 
only  to  haue  him  bedfellow  to  the  King,  and  there  to  staie  & 
keep  him  company.  And  if  your  sonne  miscary,  then  let  his 
blood  be  laid  vnto  my  charge :  I  know  their  drifts  and  what 
they  do  pretend,  for  they  shall  both  this  night  sleepe  in  the 
Tower,  and  to  morrow  they  shall  come  forth  to  his  happie  cpo- 
nation.  Vpon  my  honour  this  is  the  full  eflFect,  for  see  the  am- 
busht  nobles  are  at  hand  to  take  the  Prince  away  from  you  by 
force,  if  you  will  not  by  faire  meanes  let  him  go. 

Queene.  Why  my  Lord  will  you  brcake  Sanctuary,  and  bring 
in  rebels  to  aflFright  vs  thus  ?  No,  you  shall  rather  take  away 
my  life  before  you  get  my  boy  away  from  me. 

Card.  Wliy  Madame  haue  you  taken  Sanctuary  ? 
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Qiseene.  I  my  Lord,  and  high  time  too  I  trow. 

Card.  A  heauie  case  when  Princes  fiie  for  aide,  where  cut- 
throates,  rebels,  and  bankerouts  should  be.  But  Madame  what 
answere  do  you  retume,  if  I  could  persuade  you,  twere  best  to 
let  him  go. 

Queene.  But  for  I  see  you  counsell  for  the  best,  I  am  content 
that  you  shall  haue  my  son,  in  hope  that  you  will  send  him 
safe  to  me,  here  I  deliuer  him  into  your  hands. 
Farewell  my  boy,  commend  me  to  thy  brother. 

Yorke.  Mother  &rewell,  and  farewell  sister  too,  I  will  but  see 
my  brother  and  retume  to  you. 

Queene,  Teares  stops  my  speech.     Come  let  vs  in  my  Lord. 

Exit. 

Car.  I  will  attend  ypon  your  grace.  Hold  take  the  Prince, 
the  Queen  &  I  haue  done.  He  take  my  leaue,  and  after  you  ile 
come.  Exit  Car. 

Yorke.  How  now  my  friend,  shall  I  go  to  my  brother  ? 

Caitee.  What  else  sweete  Prince,  and  for  that  cause  wee  are 
come  to  beare  you  company.  Exit  omnes. 

Ent^r  foure  watch-men.     Enter  Richards  Page. 

Pag.  Why  thus  by  keeping  company,  am  I  become  like  vnto 
those  with  whom  I  keepe  company.  As  my  Lorde  hopes  to 
weare  the  Crown,  so  I  hope  by  that  means  to  haue  preferment, 
but  in  steed  of  the  Crowne,  the  blood  of  the  headles  light  vpon  y 
his  head :  he  hath  made  but  a  wrong  match,  for  blood  is  a 
threatner  and  will  haue  reuenge.  He  makes  hauocke  of  all  to 
bring  his  purpose  to  passe  :  all  those  of  the  Queens  kinred  that 
were  committed  to  Pomphret  Castle,  hee  hath  caused  them  to 
be  secretly  put  to  death  without  iudgemSt :  the  like  was  neuer 
seen  in  England.  He  spares  none  whom  he  but  mistrusteth  to 
be  a  hinderer  to  his  proceedings,  he  is  straight  chopt  vp '  in 
prison.     The  valiant  Earle  of  Oxford  being  but  mistrusted,  is 

1  Claptup? 
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kept  close  prisoner  in  Hames  Castle.  Againe,  how  well  Doctor 
Shaw  hath  pleased  my  Lord,  that  preached  at  Paulas  Crosse 
yesterday,  that  proued  the  two  Princes  to  be  bastards,  where- 
upon in  the  after  noone  came  downe  my  Lord  Mayor  and  the 
Aldermen  to  Baynarda  Castle,  and  offered  my  Lord  the  whole 
estate  ypon  him,  and  offered  to  make  him  King,  which  he  re- 
vised so  £ftintly,  that  if  it  had  bene  offered  once  more,  I  know 
he  would  haue  taken  it,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  gone  aboat 
it,  and  is  now  in  the  Guild  Hall  making  his  Oration.  Bat 
here  comes  my  Lord. 

Enter  Richard  and  Catesby. 

Ric.  Catesby  content  thee,  I  haue  warned  the  Lord  Hastings 
to  this  Court,  and  since  he  is  so  hard  to  be  wonne,  tis  better  to 
cut  him  off  then  suffer  him,  he  hath  bene  all  this  while  partaker 
to  our  secrets,  and  if  he  should  but  by  some  mislike  vtter  it, 
then  were  we  all  cast  away. 

Caies.  Nay  my  Lord  do  as  you  will,  yet  I  haue  spoken  what 
I  can  in  my  friends  cause. 

Rich.  Go  to  no  more  ado  Catesby,  they  say  I  haue  bin  a  long 
sleeper  to  day,  but  ile  be  awake  anon  to  some  of  their  costs. 
But  sirrha  are  those  men  in  readinesse  that  I  appointed  you  to 
get? 

Pag,  I  my  Lord,  &  giue  diligent  attendance  Tpon  your 
grace. 

Rich,  Go  to,  looke  to  it  then  Catesby,  get  thee  thy  weapons 
readie,  for  I  will  enter  the  Court. 

Cat,  I  will  my  Lord.  Exii,^ 

Pag,  Doth  my  Lord  say  he  hath  bene  a  long  sleeper  to  day! 
There  are  those  of  the  Court  that  are  of  another  opinion,  that 
thinks  his  grace  lieth  neuer  log  inough  a  bed.  Now  there  is  couK 
held  to  day  by  diuerse  of  the  Councell,  which  I  feare  me  wil 
cost  the  Lord  Hastings  and  the  Lord  Standley  their  best  cappes : 

*  For  EjlU  with  Richard. 
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for  my  Lord  hath  willed  mee  io  get  halfe  a  dozen  ruffians  in 
readinesse,  and  when  he  knocks  with  his  fist  ypon  the  boord, 
they  to  rush  in,  and  to  crie,  treason,  treason,  and  to  laie  hands 
ypon  the  Lord  Hastings,  and  the  Lord  Stannlej,  which  for 
feare  I  should  let  slip,  I  will  giue  my  diligent  attendance. 

Enter  Richard^  Catesby^  and  others,  pulling  Lord  Hcutings. 

Rich.  Come  bring  him  away,  let  this  suffice,  thou  and  that 
accursed  sorceresse  the  mother  Queene  hath  bewitched  me, 
with  assistance  of  that  famous  strumpet  of  my  brothers.  Shores 
wife :  my  withered  arme  is  a  sufficient  testimony,  deny  it  if 
thou  canst :  laie  not  Shores  wife  with  thee  last  night  ? 

Hast.  That  she  was  in  my  house  my  Lord  I  cannot  deny, 
but  not  for  any  such  matter.     If. 

Rich.  If  villain,  feedest  thou  me  with  Ifs  &  ands,  go  fetch 
me  a  Priest,  make  a  short  shrift,  and  dispatch  him  quickly. 
For  by  the  blessed  Saint  Paule  I  sweare,  I  will  not  dine  till  I 
see  the  traytors  head,  away  sir  Thomas,  suffer  him  not  to 
speak,  see  him  executed  straight  &  let  his  copartner  the  Lord 
Standly  be  carried  to  prison  also,  tis  not  his  broke  head  I  haue 
giuen  him,  shall  excues  him.  Exit  with  Hattings.^ 

Catesbie  goe  you  and  see  it  presently  proclaimed  throughout 
the  Gitie  of  London  by  a  Herald  of  Armes,  that  the  cause  of 
his  death  and  the  rest,  were  for  conspiring  by  Witchcraft  the 
death  of  me  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  that  so  they  might 
gouem  the  King  and  rule  the  realme,  I  thinke  the  proclamation 
be  almost  done. 

Cate.  I  my  good  Lord,  and  finished  too. 

Rich.  Well  then  about  it.  But  hearest  thou  Catesbie,  meane 
while  I  will  listen  after  successe  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
who  is  labouring  all  this  while  with  the  Citizens  of  London  to 
make  me  King,  which  I  hope  shall  be  shortly,  for  thou  seest 
our  foes  now  are  fewer,  and  we  neerer  the  marke  then  before, 

1  Compare  Shakespeare's  play»  act  iii.^  sc.  4. 
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and  when  I  hauo  it,  looko  thou  for  the  plac«  of  thy  friond  tlie 
Lord  HastingB,  meane  vrhile  about  tb;  boamesse. 

Cat.  I  thatike  your  grace.  Earit  CaUtbu. 

Rich.  Now  Birrha  to  thee,  there  is  one  thing  more  Tndou«, 
whicli  grieues  me  more  then  all  the  roat,  and  to  say  the  truth, 
it  is  of  more  importance  then  all  the  rest. 

Page.  Ah  tbat  my  Lord  would  vtter  it  to  his  Pag«,  then 
should  I  count  my  selt'e  a  happie  man,  if  I  could  ease  my  Lord 
of  tbat  great  doubt. 

Rich.  1  commend  thy  willingnesse,  but  it  is  too  nuglitie  and 
reacbetli  the  Btarrea. 

Pag.  The  more  waightie  it  is,  the  sooner  shall  I  hy  doing  it, 
increase  your  honours  good  liking  toward  me. 

Rick.  Be  assured  of  tbat,  but  the  matter  is  of  waight  &.  gr^t 
importance,  and  dotb  conceme  the  state. 

Pag.  Why  my  Lord,  1  will  clioake  them  with  g^s  thit 
shall  performe  it,  therefore  good  my  Lord,  trust  me  in  this  c»tia«. 

Rich.  Indeed  thy  trust  1  kuow  to  bo  80  true,  that  I  care  not 
to  vtter  it  vnto  thee.  Come  hither,  &  yet  the  matter  i«  too 
waightie  for  so  meane  a  man. 

Page.  Yet  good  my  Lord,  vtter  it. 

Rich.  Why  thus  it  is,  I  would  haue  my  two  Ncphewea 
yoong  Prince  and  his  brother  secretly  murthered,  Sownes  vil- 
laine  tis  out,  wilt  thou  do  it?  or  wilt  tbou  betray  me 

Page.  My  Lord  you  shall  see  my  forwardneaae  herein, 
acquainted  with  one  lames  Terrell,  tbat  lodgctb  hard  by  y 
honors  chamber,  with  him  my  Lord  will  I  so  worke,  that 
at  night  you  shall  spcake  with  him. 

Rich.  Of  what  reputation  or  calling  is  that  Terrell,  may  we 
trust  him  with  that  which  once  knowne,  were  tlie  Ttl«r  confa- 
sion  of  me  and  my  friends  for  ever  * 

Page.  For  his  trust  my  Lord,  I  dare  be  bounde,  onely  lliis, 
a  poore  gentleman  be  b,  hoping  for  preferment  by  your  grkce 
and  ypon  my  credit  my  Lord,  he  will  see  it  done. 

Rich.  Well  in  this  be  verie  circumspect  and  sure  wHh 
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diligence,  be  liberall,  and  looke  for  a  day  to  make  thee  blesse 
thj  sel^  wherein  thou  seruedst  bo  good  a  Lord.  And  now 
that  Shores  wifes  goods  be  confiscate,  goe  from  me  to  the 
Bishop  of  London,  and  see  that  she  receiue  her  open  penance, 
let  her  be  tumd  out  of  prison,  but  so  bare  as  a  wretch  that 
worthily  hath  deserued  that  plague :  and  let  there  be  straight 
proclaimation  made  by  my  Lord  the  Mayor,  that  none  shall 
releeue  her  nor  pittie  her,  and  priuie  spies  set  in  euerie  comer 
of  the  Oitie,  that  they  may  take  notice  of  them  that  releeues 
her :  for  as  her  beginning  was  most  famous  aboue  all,  so  will  I 
haue  her  end  most  in&mous  aboue  all.  Haue  care  now  my 
boy,  and  winne  thy  maisters  heart  for  euer. 

Enter  Shores  wife. 

Shores.  Ah  unfortunate  Shores  wife,  dishonour  to  the  King, 
a  shame  to  thy  countrey,  and  the  onely  blot  of  de&me  to  all 
thy  kindred.  Ay  why  was  I  made  &ire  that  a  King  should 
&uour  me  !  But  my  friends  should  haue  preferd  discipline  be- 
fore affection :  for  they  know  of  my  folly,  yea  my  owne  husband 
knew  of  my  breach  of  disloyaltie,  and  yet  suffered  me,  by  rea- 
son hee  knew  it  bootlesse  to  kicke  against  the  pricke.  A  sweet 
King  Edward,  little  didst  thou  thinke  Shores  wife  should  haue 
bene  so  hardly  ysed,  thy  vnnaturall  brother  not  concent  with 
my  goods  which  are  yet  confiscate  in  his  custodie,  but  yet  more 
to  adde  to  my  present  miserie,  hath  proclaimed  vpon  great  pe- 
naltie,  that  none  whatsoeuer,  shall  either  aide  or  succour  me, 
but  here  being  comfortlesse  to  die  in  the  streets  with  hunger. 
I  am  constrained  to  beg,  but  I  feare  tis  in  vaine,  for  none  will 
pittie  me.  Yet  here  come  one  to  whom  I  haue  done  good,  in 
restoring  his  lands  that  were  lost,  now  will  I  trie  him  to  see 
if  he  will  giue  mee  any  thing. 

Enters  Lodatmcke. 

Lo.  A  time  how  thou  suffrest  fortune  to  alter  estates,  & 
changest  the  mindes  of  the  good  for  the  worst.     How  many 
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beadlesee  Peerea  aleepe  in  their  g 


i,  whose  plac 
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,r  graues, 

witb  their  inferioura?  Such  as  are  neither  nobly  borne,  Diir 
vertuonsly  minded.  My  heart  hardly  bewailes  tlie  lease  of  Uie 
yoong  King,  by  the  outrage  of  the  Protector,  who  hath  pro- 
darned  himaelfe  King,  by  the  name  of  Richard  the  third.  Thp 
Commons  mnrmiire  at  it  greatly,  that  the  yoong  King  and  his 
brother  should  be  impriaoned,  but  to  what  end  tis  hard  to  eav. 
but  many  thinks  they  shall  neuer  pome  forth  againe.  But  God 
do  all  for  the  best,  and  that  the  right  heirea  may  not  be  vttoi 
ouerthrowne. 

SAore.  A  goda  what  a  griefe  is  it  for  me  to  aske,  where  I 
giuen 

Lod.  A  my  good  Lord  Hastings,  bow  innocently  thou  di< 
the  heauens  beare  witnesse. 

jSXotw  vi/e.  Good  sir,  take  pittie  vppon  mw,  and  reloeue  me*. 

Lod.  Indeed  tis  pittie  to  see  ao  faire  a  fa^^e  to  aake  for  almes. 
But  tell  me,  haat  thou  no  friend; 

Shore.  Yea  sir  I  had  many  frends,  but  when  my  chii 
friend  of  all  died,  the  rest  tlien  forsooke  me. 

Lod.  Belike  then  thy  fact  was  notorious,  that  thy  fri«n^' 
leauing  tliee  would  let  thoe  go  as  a  .'ipoyle  for  villaines.  Bui 
hearst  thou  I  prethie  tell  me  the  truth,  and  as  I  am  a  gentle- 
man, I  will  pittie  thee. 

Slmre.  A  Lodowick,  tell  thee  the  truth,  why  halfe  this 
treatie  serued  thee,  when  thy  lands  lia<l  bene  cloane  gon«  had 
not  bene  for  Shores  wife,  and  doest  thou  make  me  »o  Iod^' 
begge  for  a  litli 

Lod.  Indeed  my  lands  I  had  restored  me  by  miatresse  SI 
but  may  this  be  shei 

f^Am-g.  I  Lodowieke, !  am  she  that  begged  thy  lands  of 
Edward  the  fourth,  therefore  I  pray  thee  bestow  something 
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Lod.  A  gods  what  is  this  world,  and  how  vncertaiae  >n_ 
riches !     Is  this  she  tliat  was  in  such  credit  with  the  ] 
Nay  more  that  could  command  a  King  indeed !    T  cannot  d 
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but  my  lands  she  restored  me,  but  shall  I  by  releeuing  of  her 
hurt  my  selfe,  no :  for  straight  proclamation  is  made  that  none 
shall  succour  her,  therefore  for  feare  I  should  be  scene  talke 
with  her,  I  will  shun  her  company  and  get  me  to  my  chamber^ 
and  there  set  downe  in  heroicall  verse,  the  shamefiiU  end  of  a 
Kings  Concubin,  which  is  no  doubt  as  wonderfull  as  the  deso- 
lation of  a  kingdome.  Exit. 

Shores.  A  Lodowick  if  thou  wilt  giue  me  nothing,  yet  stale 
and  talke  with  me.  A  no  he  shuns  my  company,  all  my  friends 
now  forsake  mee :  In  prosperitie  I  had  many,  but  in  aduersitie 
none.  A  gods  have  I  this  for  my  good  I  haue  done,  for  when 
I  was  in  my  cheefest  pomp,  I  thought  that  day  wel  spent 
wherein  I  might  pleasure  my  friend  by  sutes  to  tlie  King,  for 
if  I  had  spoken,  he  would  not  have  said  nay.  For  tho  he  was 
King,  yet  Shores  wife  swayd  the  swoord.  I  where  neede  was, 
there  was  I  bountifull,  and  mindfiill  I  was  still  yppon  the 
poore  to  releeue  them,  and  now  none  will  know  me  nor  succour 
me :  therefore  here  shall  I  die  for  want  of  sustenance.  Yet 
here  comes  another  whom  I  haue  done  good  vnto  in  sauing  the 
life  of  his  Sonne,  wel  I  will  trie  him,  to  see  if  he  will  giue  me 
any  thing. 

Enter  a  Citizen  and  another. 

Cit.  No  men  no  lawes,  no  Princes  no  orders,  alls  husht 
neighbour  now  hees  king,  but  before  he  was  king  how  was  the 
tems  ^  thwackt  with  ruffians  i  what  fraies  had  we  in  the  streets  ? 
Now  he  hath  proclaimed  peace  betweene  Scotland  and  England 
for  sixe  yeares,  to  what  end  I  know  not,  vsurpers  had  need  to 
be  wise. 

Shores.  A  good  sir  releeue  me,  and  bestow  something  vpon  me. 

Cit.  A  neighbour,  hedges  haue  eyes,  and  high-wayes  haue 
eares,  but  who  ist  a  beggar-woman  ?  the  streets  are  full  of  theui, 
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Jf^tb.     But  heeres  tliou,  hast  thou  no  fiiendea  ■ 


guest  a  beggi: 
Shore.   Yei 


sir  I  had  friondes,  but  they  are  all  dead  ae  yon 
thou  arrant  qni 


yoo 

-i 


Citi.  Why  am  I  doad  neighbour  \  wli; 
what  meanst  thou  by  that ! 

Shore.  I  meane  they  are  dead  in  charitie.  But  I  pray  sir, 
had  not  you  the  lifo  of  your  Bonne  eaued  in  the  time  of  long 
Edward  the  fourth  by  one  Shorea  wife  I 

Citi.  Yes  marry  liad  I,  but  art  thou  a  sprig  of  the  same 
bough  f  1  |)romiso  you  neighbor  I  thoght  so,  that  so  idle  a  hos- 
wite  could  not  be  without  the  acquaintance  of  so  noble  a  gitnun- 
pet :  well  for  her  sake  ile  giue  thee  Bomewliat 

Shore.  Nay  then  know,  that  I  am  shoe  that  saned  the  Ufe  of 
thy  condemned  eonne. 

Citi.  W)io  art  thou  Shores  wife  i  Lyo  still  purse,  nei^rhbonr 
I  would  not  for  twentie  poniids  Itaue  ginen  her  one  &rthiiif^ 
the  proclamation  ia  so  hard  by  king  Richard.  Why 
aro  you  she  that  was  the  distiouour  to  the  King  I  the  si 
her  husband,  the  discredit  to  tlie  Gitie  I  Heare  you,  laio  your 
fingers  to  worke,  and  get  thereby  somewhat  to  mtuntaiue  you. 
O  neighbour  I  grow  verie  choloricke,  and  thou  didst  saoo  the  life 
of  my  aonne,  why  if  thou  badat  not,  another  would:  and  for 
my  port,  1  would  he  had  bene  hangd  seuen  yeeres  ago,  it  had 
saued  me  a  great  deale  of  mony  then.  But  come  lot  ts  jgn  in, 
&  lot  the  quean  alone.  (Kr^ml. 

Shore.  Alaese  thus  am  I  become  an  opeu  shame  to  the  world, 
here  shall  I  die  in  the  streets  for  want  of  snstenanoo,  aUeao  it 
my  fact  so  heiuous  that  none  will  pitie  me !  Yet  heerer  cmMS 
another  to  whom  I  liaue  done  good,  who  is  least  able  to  pleamm 
me,  yet  I  will  trie  him,  to  see  if  he  will  giue  me  any  thing.     J 

Enter  Morton  a  Seruiug  man.  M 

Mort.  Now  sir,  who  but  king  Jlichnrtl  beares  sway,  and  hath 
proclaimed  lohn  Earle  of  Linclone,  heirc  aparant  to  the  Crown. 
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the  yoong  Princes  they  are  in  the  Tower,  nay  some  saies  more, 
they  are  morthered.  But  this  makes  me  to  muse,  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  and  the  King  is  at  such  variance,  that  did  aU  in 
all  to  helpe  him  to  the  Crowne,  but  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
is  rid  downe  to  Breaknock-Gastle  in  WcUeSy  and  there  he  meanes 
to  raise  yp  a  power  to  pull  down  the  vsurper :  but  let  them 
agree  as  they  will,  for  the  next  faire  winde  ile  ouer  seas. 

Share.  A  Shores  Wife,  so  neere  driuen,  to  beg  of  a  seming 
man,  I,  necessitie  hath  no  law,  I  must  needs.  Good  sir  releeue 
me,  and  giue  me  something. 

Seru.  Why  what  art  thou ! 

Shore.  In  briefe  Morton,  I  am  Shores  wife,  that  haue  done 
good  to  all. 

Seru.  A  foole,  and  euer  thy  owne  enemy.  In  troth  mistresse 
Shore,  my  store  is  but  small,  yet  as  it  is,  weele  part  stakes,  but 
soft  I  cannot  do  what  I  would,  I  am  watcht. 

Enters  Page. 

Shore.  Gk)od  Morton  releeue  me. 

Seru.  What  should  I  releeue  my  Kings  enemy ! 

Shore.  Why  thou  promist  thou  wouldst. 

Seru.  I  tell  thee  I  wil  not,  &  so  be  answered.  Sownes  I 
would  with  all  my  heart,  but  for  yonder  yillaine,  a  plague  on 
him.  Exit. 

Page.  An  honest  fellow  I  warrant  him.  How  now  Shores 
wife  will  none  releeue  thee ! 

Shore.  No  one  will  releeue  her,  that  hath  bene  good  to  all. 

Page.  Why  twere  pitie  to  do  thee  good,  but  me  thinkes  she 
is  fulsome  and  stinkes. 

Shore.  If  I  be  fulsome  shun  my  company,  for  none  but  thy 
Lord  sought  my  miserie,  and  he  hath  vndone  me. 

Pa^,  Why  hath  he  vndone  thee?  nay  thy  wicked  and 
naughtie  life  hath  vndone  thee,  but  if  thou  wantest  mainte- 
nance, why  doest  thou  not  fall  to  thy  old  trade  againe ! 
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Shore.  Nay  vilUine,  I  haue  done  open  penance,  aud  am  sorie* 
for  my  ainuea  that  are  past. 

Poffe.  Sownea  ia  Sliores  wife  become  an  holie  whoore,  nay 
then  we  shall  ueuor  haue  done. 

Shore.  Why  hang  tliee,  if  tliy  faults  were  so  written  in  thy 
forehead  as  mine  ia,  it  would  be  aa  wrong  with  thee.  But  I 
prethie  leaue  me,  and  got  thee  from  me. 

Page.  And  cannot  you  keepe  the  Citie  but  yoa  must  ntnne 
gadding  to  the  Court,  and  you  ataie  here  a  litle  longer,  ile  maka  . 
you  be  set  away,  and  for  my  part,  would  all  whoores  were  i 
serued,  theu  there  would  be  fewer  In  England  then  there  t 
And  80  farewell  good  mistresse  Shore.  Exit^ 

Shore.  And  all  such  vaurping  kings  as  thy  Lord  ia,  may  o 
to  a  ahamefiiU  end,  which  no  doubt  I  may  line  yet  t«  see.    Ther 
fore  sweet  God  forgiue  all  my  foule  offence : 
And  thougli  I  haue  done  wickedly  in  this  world. 
Into  hell  fire,  let  not  my  eoule  be  hurld. 

Enter  Maister  TerriU,  and  sir  Roixsri  Brokenbery. 

Brokm.  Maister  Terrell,  the  King  liath  written,  that  for  oi 
night  I  should  deliuer  you  the  keyee,  and  put  you  in  full 
session.     But  good  M.  Terrell,  may  I  he  so  bold  to  demand 
question  without  offence  i 

Ter.  Elae  God  forbid,  say  on  what  ere  it  be. 

Bro.  Then  this  maiater  Terrell,  for  your  comming 
know  the  cause,  for  the  king  ot^ntimea  hath  sent  to  rao  to  li 
them  both  diapacht,  but  because  I  wa^  a  seruant  to  their  fal 
being  Edward  the  fourth,  my  heart  would  neuor  giuo  rae  to 
the  deed. 

Ter.  Why  air  Robert  you  are  beside  the  matter,  what  neede 
you  vse  such  speeches  what  matters  are  hetweene  tlie  King  and 
me,  1  pray  you  leaue  it,  and  deliuer  nir  tlie  keyes. 

Broken.  A  here  with  tearof  1  deliuer  you  the  keyes, 
fanvell  maiater  Terrell. 


and  M^M 
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7Vr.  Alasse  good  sir  Robert,  bee  is  kinde  bearted,  but  it 
must  not  preuaile,  wbat  I  haue  promised  tbe  King  I  must  per- 
forme.     But  bo  Myles  Forest. 

For.  Here  sir. 

Ter,  Myles  Forest,  baue  you  got  tbose  men  I  spake  of,  they 
must  be  resolute  and  pittilesse. 

For,  I  warrant  you  sir,  tbey  are  sucb  pittilesse  villaines, 
tbat  all  London  cannot  matcb  them  for  their  villanie,  one  of 
their  names  is  Will  Sluter,  yet  the  most  part  calles  him  blacke 
Will,  tbe  other  is  lack  Denten,  two  murtberous  villaines  that 
are  resolute. 

Ter.  I  prethie  call  them  in  that  I  may  see  them,  and  speake 
with  them. 

Fweit.  Ho  Will  and  lack. 

WiU.  Here  sir,  we  are  at  hand. 

For,  These  be  they  that  I  told  you  of. 

TV.  Gome  hither  sirs,  to  make  a  long  discourse  were  but  a 
folly,  you  seeme  to  be  resolute  in  this  cause  that  Myles  Forest 
hath  deliuered  to  you,  therefore  you  must  cast  away  pitie,  & 
not  so  much  as  thinke  upon  &uour,  for  the  more  steame  that 
you  are,  the  more  shall  you  please  the  King. 

Wm.  Zownes  sir,  nere  talke  to  vs  of  &uour,  tis  not  the  first 
that  lack  and  I  haue  gone  about. 

Ter.  Well  said,  but  the  Kings  pleasure  is  this,  that  he  wil 
haue  no  blood  shead  in  the  deed  doing,  therefore  let  me  heare 
your  aduises! 

For.  Why  then  I  thinke  this  maister  Terrell,  that  as  they 
sit  at  supper  there  should  be  two  dags  >  readie  charged,  and  so 
suddeinly  to  shoote  them  both  through. 

Terrell.  No,  I  like  not  that  so  well,  what  saiest  thou  Will, 
what  is  thy  opinion  ? 

WiU.  Tush,  heeres  more  adoo  then  needes,  I  pray  bring  mee 
where  they  are,  and  ile  take  them  by  the  heeles  and  beate  their 
braines  against  the  walles. 

1  PistoU. 
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Ter.  Nay  that  I  like  not,  for  tis  too  tywuinoaB. 

Dotit,  Then  heare  nio  niaiater  Terrell,  let  Will  take  oae,  and 
ile  take  another,  and  by  the  life  of  lack  Douton  weele  cat  both 
their  throatea. 

Ter.  Nay  sirs,  then  heare  me,  I  will  liaue  it  done  in  this  order, 
wheii  they  be  both  a  bed  and  at  rest.  Myles  Forest  thoa  sbalt 
bring  them  vp  both,  and  betweene  two  feather  beds  emoUier 
them  both. 

For.  Why  this  is  verie  good,  but  stand  aside,  for  hero 
the  Princes,  ile  bring  yon  word  when  the  deed  is  done. 

Exit  Te 


Enter  the  Princes, 


i 


Yurke.  How  fares  my  noble  Lord  and  lonbg  brother 

King.  A  worthie  brother,  Richard  Duke  of  Yorkf,  my  canae 
of  sorrow  is  not  for  my  selfe,  but  this  is  it  that  addea  ray  sorrow 
more,  to  see  our  vnckle  whom  our  father  left  as  our  Protector 
iu  nitnoritio,  should  ao  digrease  from  dutie,  lone  and  zeale,  M 
vnkindly  thus  to  keepe  vs  vp  prisoners,  and  km 
cause  for  it. 

Yorke.  Why  brother  comfort  your  selfe,  for  tho  ho  del 
V8  a  while,  he  will  not  keepe  vs  long,  but  at  last  he  will 
va  to  our  louing  mother  againe :  whither  ii'  it  please  Ot>d  t* 
send  vs,  I  doubt  not  but  our  mother  would  keepe  vs  so  skfor 
that  all  the  Prelates  in  tho  worlde  should  not  deprine  her  of  ti 
againe :  so  much  I  assure  myselfe  of.  But  here  cx>mc8  MyUsj 
Forest,  I  pretliy  Myles  tell  my  kingly  brother  some  m«y| 
stone  to  passe  away  the  time,  for  thou  seest  he  ia  melai^ 
choly. 

King.  No  Mylcs,  tell  me  no  meiy  stone,  but  answere  tne  to 
one  question,  what  was  he  that  walked  with  thee  in  th«  Qvt- 
deine,  me  thought  he  had  the  keyes  I 

Fur.  My  Lord,  it  was  one  that  was  appointed  by  the  King 
to  be  an  ayde  to  sir  Thomas  Brokenbury. 

King.  Did  the  King,  why  Mylos  Forest,  am  nut  I  K: 


King:    H 
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For.  I  would  have  said  my  Lord  your  vnckle  the  Pro- 
tector.* 

King.  Nay  my  kingly  vnckle  I  know  he  is  now,  but  let  him 
enioy  both  Growne  and  kingdome,  so  my  brother  and  I  may 
but  enjoy  our  lines  and  libertie.  But  tell  me,  is  sir  Robert 
Brokenbery  cleane  discharged! 

Fifr.  No  my  Lord,  he  hath  but  chaige  for  a  night  or 
two. 

King.  Nay  then,  new  officers,  new  lawes,  would  we  had  kept 
the  old  still.  But  who  are  they  whose  gastly  lookes  doth 
present  a  dying  feare  to  my  lining  bodie.  I  prethee  tell  me 
Myles  what  are  they ! 

For.  One  my  Lord  is  called  lack  Denten,  the  other  is  called 
Will  Slawter.    But  why  starts  your  grace  ? 

King.  Slawter,  I  pray  God  he  come  not  to  slaughter  my 
brother  and  me,  for  from  murther  and  slaughter,  good  Lord 
deliver  vs.     But  tell  me  Myles  is  our  lodging  prepared  \ 

For.  I  my  Lord,  if  it  please  your  brother  &  you  to 
walke  vp. 

King.  Then  come  brother,  we  will  go  to  bed. 

For.  I  will  attend  vpon  your  grace. 

Ycrke.  Gome  Myles  Forest  beare  vs  company. 

Fur.  Sirs  staie  you  two  here,  and  when  they  are  a  sleep  ile 
•call  you  vp.  Exii, 

Dent.  I  promise  thee  Will,  it  greeues  mee  to  see  what  mono 
these  yoong  Princes  make,  I  had  rather  then  fortie  pounds  I 
had  nere  tane  it  in  hand,  tis  a  dangerous  matter  to  kill  innocent 
princes,  I  like  it  not. 

Will.  Why  you  base  slaue,  are  you  faint  hearted,  a  little 
thing  would  make  me  strike  thee,  I  promise  thee. 

Dent.  Nay  go  forward,  for  now  I  am  resolute :  but  come,  lets 
too  it. 

Will.  I  prethee  staie,  heele  call  vs  vp  anon.     But  sirrha 

1  See  Shakespeare^  act  iv.  scene  i. 
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laoko,  didst  thou  mark  Low  the  King  etarted  when  be  heard 
my  name  i     Wliat  will  he  do  when  he  feales  me ! 

For.  But  ho  sirs,  come  softly,  for  now  they  are  at  reat, 

Will.  Come  we  are  readie,  by  the  ma«Be  they  are  a  sleepe    , 
indeed. 

Far.  I  heare  they  sleep,  and  aleepo  sweet  Priacee,  neuer 
wake  DO  more,  for  you  haue  Beene  the  last  light  in  this  world. 

lack.  Come  presae  them  downe,  it  bootes  not  to  cry  agaiti«, 
lack  vpon  tlieni  so  lustily.  But  maister  Forest  uow  they  are 
dead  what  shall  we  do  with  them  I 

For.  Why  goo  and  bury  them  at  the  heape  of  stones  at  the 
staire  foote,  while  I  goe  and  tell  maister  Terrell  that  the  deed 
is  done. 

Will.  Well  we  will,  farewell  maister  Forest. 

Enter  Terrfll. 

Ttr.  How  now  Myles  Forest,  is  this  deed  dispatcht! 

For.  I  sir,  a  bloodie  deed  we  haue  performed. 

Tt>r.  But  tell  me,  what  hast  thou  done  with  them  t 

For.  I  have  conueyd  them  to  the  stairea  foote  among  a  heftpe 
of  stones,  and  anon  ile  carry  them  where  they  shall  be  no  more 
founde  agaiue,  nor  all  the  eronicles  shall  nere  make  inentid 
what  shall  become  of  them :  yet  good  maister  Terrell,  t«l]  th« 
King  my  name,  that  he  may  but  reward  me  with  a  kingly  I 
thanka. 

Ter.  I  will  go  certifie  the  King  with  speml,  that  Mjlea 
Forest,  Will  Slawter,  and  lack  Denten,  they  thi-ee  haue  don* 
the  deed.     And  so  farewell.  Exeant  amum,    ' 

Enter  the  Duke  oi Buekimikam  with  his  dagger  drawne. 

Ban. '  Ah  good  my  Lord,  saue  my  life. 
Bue.  Ah  villaine,  how  canst  thou  aake  for  inercie,  when  lliou 
haot  80  vuiustly  betraied  me! 

■  Baniater. 
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Ban,  I  desire  your  grace  but  giue  me  leaue  to  speake. 

Buc,  I  speake  thy  last  yillain,  that  those  that  heare  it,  may 
see  how  vniustly  thou  hast  betraied  me. 

Ban.  Then  thus  my  Lord.  First,  the  proclamation  was 
death  to  him  that  harboured  your  grace. 

Buc,  Ah  villaine,  and  a  thousand  crownes  to  him  that  could 
betraie  me. 

Ban.  Ah  my  Lord,  my  obeysance  to  my  Prince  is  more. 

Buc.  Ah  villain,  thou  betraiedst  me  for  lucre,  and  not  for 
dutie  to  thy  Prince,  why  Banister,  a  good  seruant  thinkes  his 
lifo  well  spent,  that  spends  it  in  the  quarrel  of  his  maister.  But 
villain  make  thyself  readie,  and  here  receiue  thy  death. 

Enter  a  Herald. 

Herald.  Henry  Duke  of  Buckingham,  I  arest  thee  in  King 
Richards  name  as  a  traytor. 

Buc.  Well  Herald,  I  will  obey  thy  rest.  But  am  I  arrested 
in  King  Bichardes  name,  vsurping  Bichard,  that  insatiate  blood 
succour,  that  traitor  to  Gk)d  &  man.  Ah  Bichard,  did  I  in 
Guild  Hall  pleade  the  Orator  for  thee,  and  held  thee  in  all  thy 
slie  and  wicked  practises,  and  for  my  reward  doest  thou  alot  me 
death !  Ah  Buckingham,  thou  plaidst  thy  part  and  made  him 
King,  and  put  the  lawfuU  heires  besides :  why  then  is  Buck- 
ingham guiltie  now  of  his  death  ?  yet  had  not  the  Bishop  of 
Ely  fled,  I  had  escaped. 

Enters  sixe  others  to  rescue  the  Duke. 

AU.  Gome,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  shall  not  die  : 
We  will  take  him  away  by  force. 

Herald.  Why  villaines,  will  you  bee  Traytours  to  your 
Prince  ? 

Buckingham,  Nay  good  my  friends  giue  me  leaue  to  speake, 
and  let  me  intreate  you  to  laie  your  weapons  by.  Then  know 
this  countrey  men,  the  cause  I  am  arested  this,  Is  for  bringing 
in  your  lawful!  King,  which  is  Henry  Earle  of  Richmond  now 
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in  Brittaine,*  and  mcaDe«  ere  long  to  land  at  Mil/ord  Hanen  in 
Wales,  where  1  doo  know  hee  shall  liaue  ayde  of  the  che«fest 
of  the  Welch,  hee  \a  your  lawful!  King,  and  thia  a  wrongful] 
VBurper,     When  you  shall  heare  of  him  landed  in  that  place, 
then  take  vp  weapons  and  amaine  to  him,  hee  is  the  maa  must 
reaue  you  of  this  yoake,  and  send  the  vaurper  beadlesse  to  his 
home,  and  poore  Buckingham  praies  upon  his  kiiees,  to  bleaaa 
good  Richmond  in  hie  enterprise,  and  when  the  conquest  ahall 
be  giuen  to  him,  graunt  he  may  match  with  Ladio  Elizabeth, 
as  promise  hath  to  fore  by  him  bene  past,  wliilo '  then  oij 
fi-iendes,  leaue  mee  alone  to  death,  and  let  me  take  tltis  punish- 
inent  in  peace.     Ah  Buckingham,  was  not  thy  meaning  good 
in  displacing  the  vaurper,  to  raise  a  lawfuU  king !     Ah  Buck- 
ingham it  was  too  late,  the  lawliill  heires  were  smothered  in  the 
Tower,  sweet  Edward  and  thy  brother.  I   nere   slept  qtitetj 
thinking  of  their  deaths.     But  vaunt  Buckingham,  thou  i 
altogether  innocent  of  their  deaths.     But  thou  vilain,  whom  c 
a  child  I  norst  thee  vp,  and  hast  so  vniustly  betraied  i\xji 
Lorde  I    Let  the  curae  of  Buckingham  nere  depart  from  the* 
Let  vengeance,  mischiefes,  tortures,  light  on  thee  and  thin 
And  after  death   thou  maist  more  torture  fc«le,  then  wbeiDj 
Exeon  tumea  the  restlosse  whoele.     And  banne  thy  sotilo  whei 
ere  thou  seeme  to  rest.     But  come  my  frien<ls,  let  me  away. 
Herald.  My  Lord  we  are  sorie.     But  come  laie  handes  « 
Banistor.  ExmtM 

Enter  King  Richard,  sir  William  CateAi4  and  others. 

Kin^.  The  goale  is  got,  and  golden  Crowno  is  wonne. 
And  well  deseniest  thou  to  weare  the  same. 
That  ventured  haat  thy  bodie  and  thy  soule, 
But  what  bootes  Bicliard,  now  the  Diademe 
Or  kingdom*  got,  by  murther  of  his  friends, 
My  fearefull  shadow  that  still  foUowea  me, 

■  Bretagnc.  *  Till. 
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Hath  summond  me  before  the  seuere  iudge, 

My  conscience  witnesse  of  the  blood  I  spilt, 

Accuseth  me  as  guiltie  of  the  &ct, 

The  fact  a  damned  iudgement  ciaues. 

Whereas  impartiall  iustice  hath  condemned. 

Meethinkes  the  Crowne  which  I  before  did  weare, 

Inchast  with  Pearle  and  costly  Diamonds, 

It  turned  now  into  a  fatall  wreathe, 

Of  fiery  flames,  and  euer  burning  starres. 

And  raging  fiends  hath  past  ther  ygly  shapes. 

In  studient  ^  lakes,  adrest  to  tend  on  me, 

If  it  be  thus,  what  wilt  thou  do  in  this  extremitie  I 

Nay  what  canst  thou  do  to  purge  thee  of  thy  guilt! 

Euen  repent,  craue  mercie  for  thy  damned  &ct, 

Appeale  for  mercy  to  thy  righteous  God, 

Ha  repent,  not  I,  craue  mercy  they  that  list. 

My  Qod,  is  none  of  mine.     Then  Richard  be  thus  resoluM, 

To  pace  thy  soule  in  yallence  with  their  blood,*  *' 

Soule  for  soule,  and  bodie  for  bodie,  yea  mary  Richard, 

Thats  good,  Gatesbie. 

Cai,  You  cald  my  Lord,  I  thinke  I 

King.  It  may  be  so.     But  what  thinkst  thou  Gatesbie  ? 

Cat.  Of  what  my  Lord  ? 

King.  Why  of  all  these  troubles. 

Cat.  Why  my  Lord,  I  hope  to  see  them  happily  ouercom'd." 

King.  How  villain,  doest  thou  hope  to  see  me  happily  ouer- 
comM? 

1  Mr.  Boswell  proposes  stygian  for  this  word ;  and  he  may  be  right. 

2  This  line  seems  corrupt.    Archdeacon  Nares  iuterprets  to  valance,  to 
adorn  with  drapery,  and  quotes  from  Hamlet : — 

**  Thy  face  is  valanc'd  [bearded]  since  I  saw  thee  last." 
Perhaps  we  should  read  To  place  thy  soul  in  balance? 

3  The  ancient  participle  of  come  was  corned  or  comen,    Daniel  has  the 
latter^  and  the  former  is  vulgar  with  the  Scotch  to  this  day. 

'*  He  would  have  well  becom'd  this  place." 

Cymbeline,  act  v.,  sc.  5. 
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Cat,  Who  you  my  Lord  ? 

King.  Ay  villaine,  thou  points  at  me,  thou  hopest  to  see  me 
ouercomM. 

Cat.  No  my  good  Lord,  your  enemies  or  else  not. 

King.  Ha  ha,  good  Catesbie,  but  what  hearest  thou  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham ! 

Cat.  Why  he  is  dead  my  Lord,  he  was  executed  at  Salisbury 
yesterday. 

King.  Why  tis  impossible,  his  friends  hopes  that  he  ahall 
outline  me,  to  be  my  head. 

Cat.  Out-liue  you.  Lord  thats  straunge. 

King.  No  Catesbie,  if  a  do,  it  must  be  in  fames,' 
And  since  they  hope  he  shall  out  line  me,  to  be  my  head. 
He  hops  without  his  head,  &  rests  among  his  fellow  rebels. 

Cat.  Mary  no  force  ■  my  Lord. 

Kitig.  But  Catesbie,  what  hearest  thou  of  Henry  Earle  of 
Bichmond? 

Cat.  Not  a  word  my  Lord. 

King.  No  :  hearest  thou  not  he  lines  in  Brittaine^^ 
In  iauour  with  the  Duke. 

Nay  more,  Lady  Margaret  his  mother  conspires  against  vs. 
And  perswades  him  that  hee  is  lineally  descended  frt)m  Henry 
The  fourth,  and  that  he  hath  right  to  the  Crowne, 
Therefore  toll  me  what  thinkst  thou  of  the  Earle  ? 

Cat.  My  Lord,  I  thinke  of  the  Earle  as  he  doth  deserue, 
A  most  iamous  gentleman. 

King.  Villaine  doest  thou  praise  iny  foe,  and  commend  him 
to  my  face  ? 

Cat.  Nay  my  Lord,  I  wish  he  were  as  good  a  friend  as  he  is 
a  foe,  else  the  due  deserts  of  a  traytor. 

King.  Whatsthat? 

Cat.  Why  my  Lord,  to  loose  his  head. 

King  Yea  mary,  I  would  twere  off  quickly,  then. 
But  more  to  the  stren^hening  of  his  title, 

1  Flames?  2  No  matter.  ^  Bretagne. 
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She  goes  about  to  marry  him  to  the  Queenes  eldest  daughter, 
Ladie  Elizabeth. 

Cat,  Indeed  my  Lord  that  I  heard  was  concluded, 
By  all  the  nobilitie  of  Brittaine, 

Kifig,  Why  then  there  it  goes, 
The  great  diuell  of  hell  go  with  all. 
A  marriage  begun  in  mischiefe,  shall  end  in  blood : 
I  thinke  that  accursed  sorceresse  the  mother  Queene, 
Doth  nothing  but  bewitch  me,  and  hatcheth  conspiracies, 
And  brings  out  perillous  birds  to  wound 
Their  Countries  weale, 
The  Earle  is  vp  in  Armes, 
And  with  him  many  of  the  Nobilitie, 
He  hath  ayde  in  France^ 
He  is  rescued  in  Brittaine^ 
And  meaneth  shortly  to  arriue  in  England : 
But  all  this  spites  me  not  so  much. 
As  his  escape  from  Landoyse  the  Dukes  Treasuror, 
Who  if  ho  had  bene  prickt  foorth  for  reuenge. 
He  had  ended  all  by  apprehending  of  our  foe. 
But  now  he  is  in  disgrace  with  the  Duke, 
And  we  farther  off  our  purpose  then  to  fore. 
But  the  Earle  hath  not  so  many  byting  dogs  abroad. 
As  we  haue  sleeping  curres  at  home  here, 
B;eadie  for  rescue. 

Cat,  But  my  Lord,  I  maruell  how  he  should  get  aide  there, 
Considering  he  is  no  friend  to  Brittaine, 

King,  Ay  so  thou  maist  maruell  how  the  Duke  of  Brittaine^ 
Durst  wake  such  a  foe  as  England  against  him. 
But  euill  iare  makes  open  warre. 
But  who  comes  there  Catsbie  ? 
Ha  one  of  our  spurres  to  reuenge : 
The  Lord  Standley,  father  in  law  to  Ladie  Margaret, 
His  comming  is  to  vs  Catsbie, 
Wert  not  that  his  life  might  seme. 
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For  apprehension  against  our  foe, 

He  should  haue  neither  ludge  nor  lury, 

But  guiltie  death  without  any  more  ado. 

Now  Lord  Standley,  what  newes  ? 

Haue  you  receiued  any  letters  of  your  late  embassage  into 

Brittaine  f     What  answere  have  you  receiued  of  your  letters ! 

Enter  Lord  Standley^  and  his  sonne  George. 

Stand,  Why  my  Lord,  for  that  I  sent,  I  haue  receiaed. 

King.  And  how  doth  your  sonne  then,  is  he  in  healili ! 

Standley.  For  his  health  my  Lord,  I  do  not  nustrost. 

King,  Faith  tell  vs,  when  meanes  he  to  arriue  in  Sngland ! 
And  how  many  of  our  Nobilitie  is  with  him ! 
And  what  power  is  with  him  ? 

Standley.  And  please  your  grace, 
His  power  is  unknowne  to  me. 
Nor  willingly  would  not  I  be  priuy  to  such  causes. 

King.  Oh  good  wordes  Lord  Standley,  but  giue 
me  leaue  to  gleane  out  of  your  golden  field  of  eloquence,  how 
braue  you  pleade  ignorance,  as  though  you  knew  not  of  your 
sonnes  departure  into  Brittaine  out  of  England. 

Stand.  Not  I  my  Lord. 

King.  Why  is  not  his  mother  thy  wife,  &  dares  he  paaie 
ouer  without  the  blessing  of  his  mother,  whose  husband  tbot 
art? 

Stand.  I  desire  your  maiestie  but  giue  me  leaue  to  speake  \ 

King.  Yea  speak  Standley,  no  doubt  some  fine  coloured  tale. 

Stand.  And  like  your  grace,  wheras  you  mistrust  that  I 
knew  of  my  sonnes  departure,  out  of  England  into  Brittaine, 
God  I  take  to  record  it  was  vnknowne  to  me,  nor  know  not  yet 
what  his  pretence  is :  for  at  his  departure,  was  I  one  of  the 
priuy  councell  to  your  brother  King  Edward  the  fourth,  and 
that  she  was  able  to  relieue  him  without  my  helpe :  I  hope  her 
sufficiencie  is  knowne  to  your  grace.  Therefore  I  humbly  craoe 
pardon. 
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King,  Well  Standley,  I  feare  it  will  be  proued  to  the  cou- 
trarie,  that  thou  didst  furnish  him  both  with  mony  and  muni- 
tion,  which  if  it  be,  then  looke  for  no  &uour  at  my  hands,  but 
the  due  deserts  of  a  traitor :  but  let  this  passe.  Whats  your 
repaire  to  our  presence  ? 

Stan.  Only  this  ray  Lord,  that  I  may  repaire  from  the  court, 
to  my  house  in  the  country. 

King,  Ay  sir,  that  you  might  be  in  Cheshire  and  Laiicashire^ 
then  should  your  Postes  passe  inuisible  into  Brittaine^  and  you 
to  depart  the  realrae  at  your  pleasure,  or  else  I  to  suffer  an  in- 
tollerable  foe  vnder  me,  which  I  will  not.  But  Standley  to  be 
brief,  thou  shalt  not  go.  But  soft  Richard,  but  that  it  were 
better  to  be  alone  then  to  haue  noysome  company,  hee  shall 
goe,  leaning  for  his  loyaltie  a  sufficient  pledge.  Gome  hither 
Standley,  thou  shalt  goe,  leaning  me  here  thy  sonne  and  heire 
George  Standley  for  a  pledge,  that  hee  may  perish  for  thy  fault 
if  neede  should  be,  if  thou  likest  this,  goe,  If  not,  answere  me 
briefly,  and  say  quickly  no.* 

Stand.  I  am  to  aduise  my  selfe  yppon  a  secret  cause,  and  of 
a  matter  that  concemes  me  neare :  say  that  1  leaue  my  sonne 
vnto  the  King,  and  that  I  should  but  aide  Earle  Richmond, 
my  sonne  George  Standley  dies,  but  if  my  &ith  be  kept  unto 
my  Prince  George  Standley  lines.  Well  I  will  except  the 
Kings  proffer. 

And  please  your  grace  I  am  content,  and  will  leaue  my  sonne 
to  pledge. 

King.  Here  come  hither,  and  with  thee  take  this  lesson. 
Thou  art  set  free  for  our  defence. 
Thou  shalt  vpon  thy  pledge  make  this  promise, 
Not  only  to  staie  the  hinderance  of  the  Earle, 
But  to  preuent  his  purpose  with  thy  power. 
Thou  shalt  not  seeke  by  any  meanes  to  aide  or  rescue  him. 
This  done,  of  my  life  thy  sonne  doth  liue : 

1  See  Shakenpeare,  act  ir.,  fc.  4. 

K  2 
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But  otherwise  thy  sonne  dies  and  thou  too,  if  I  catch  thee : 
And  it  shall  go  hard  but  I  will  catch  thee. 

Statid,  And  you  shall  go  apace,  and  yet  go  without  me. 
But  I  humbly  take  my  leaue  of  your  grace.     Farewell  6eoi^. 

Kiiiff.  How  now,  what  do  you  giue  him  letters  ? 

Stand.  No  my  Lord  I  liaue  done : 
The  second  sight  is  sweet,  of  such  a  sonne.  Exit. 

Kin^.  Carry  George  Standley  to  prison. 

George.  Alasse  my  Lord,  shall  I  go  to  prison ! 

King.  Shall  you  go  to  prison,  what  a  questions  that  ? 
So  pricke  the  lambe,  and  wound  the  damme. 
How  likest  thou  this  Catesbie ! 

Cat.  Oh  my  Lord  so  excellent,  that  you  haue  imprisoned  his 
sonne. 

King.  Nay  now  will  we  looke  to  the  rest. 
But  I  sent  the  Lord  Louell  to  the  mother  Queene, 
Concerning  ray  sute  to  her  daughter  Elizabeth, 
But  see  in  good  time  here  he  is. 

How  now  Louell,  what  newes  ? 
What  saith  the  mother  Queene  to  my  sute  I 

Enters  Louell. 

Lou.  My  Lord  very  strange  she  was  at  the  first. 
But  when  I  had  told  her  the  cause,  she  gaue  concent : 
Desiring  your  maicdtie  to  make  the  nobilitie  priuie  to  it. 

King.  Uod  haue  mercy  Louell,  but  what  said  Lady  Eliza- 
beth i 

Lou.  Why  my  Lord,  straunge,  as  women  will  bo  at  the  first, 
But  through  intreatie  of  her  mother,  she  quickly  gauo  consent. 
And  the  Queene  wild  me  to  tel  your  grace,  that  she  meancs  to 
leaue  Sanctuary,  and  to  come  to  the  court  with  al  her  dauffhters. 

King.  I  marry  Louell  let  not  that  opportunitie  slippe,  looke 
to  it  Catesbie,  be  carefull  for  it  Louell,  for  thereby  hangs  such 
a  ohance.  that  mav  inrich  vs  and  our  lieires  for  euer.     But  sin 
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hard  ye  nothing  of  the  Scottish  Nobles  that  met  at  Nottingham^ 
to  conferre  about  the  marriage  of  my  Neece. 
Cat,  Not  a  word  my  Lord. 

Enters  Messenger. 

King.  Gogs  wounds  who  is  that  I  search  the  villaine,  has  he 
any  dags  about  him ! 

Mes8,  No  my  Lord  I  haue  none. 

King.  From  whence  comes  thou  ? 

Mess.  From  the  Peeres  at  Nottingham  and  Scotland^  &  they 
greete  your  Maiestie. 

Lou.  Sirrha  is  the  marriage  concluded  betweeue  the  Scottish 
Earle  and  the  faire  Lady  Rosa  f 

Cat.  Prethie  tell  vs,  is  it  concluded? 

Page.  How  saies  thou,  is  it  concluded  ? 

King.  Nay  will  you  giue  me  leaue  to  tell  you  that  ?  Why 
you  villaines  will  you  know  the  secrets  of  my  letter  by  inter- 
rupting messengers  that  are  sent  to  me  ?  Away  I  say,  begone, 
it  is  time  to  looke  about :  away  I  say,  what  here  yet  villaines! 

Mess.  My  Lord,  I  haue  some  what  to  say  besides  I 

King.  Then  speake  it,  what  hast  thou  to  say  ? 

3Iess.  This  my  Lord,  when  the  Peeres  of  England  and  Scot- 
land met  at  Nottingham  togither,  to  confer  about  the  marriage 
of  your  Neese,  it  was  straight  determined  that  she  shuld  be 
married  with  the  Scottish  Earle.  And  further  my  Lord,  the 
Councel  commanded  me  to  deliuer  vnto  your  grace  the  treasons 
of  Captain  Blunt,  who  had  the  Earle  of  Oxford  in  charge  in 
Hames  castle,  now  are  they  both  fled,  and  purposeth  to  ayde  the 
Earle  of  Richmond  against  your  grace.  Now  my  Lord  I  take 
my  leaue. 

King.  Messenger  staie,  hath  Blunt  beti*aied,  doth  Oxford 
rebell  and  aide  the  Earle  Richmond,  may  this  be  true,  what  is 
our  prison  so  weake,  our  friends  so  fickle,  our  Ports  so  ill  lookt 
too,  that  they  may  passe  and  repasse  the  seas  at  their  pleasures, 
then  euerie  one  conspires,  spoyles  uur  Cunflex,  conqueres  our 
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Castles,  and  Armes  themselues  with  their  owne  weapons 
sisted  ?  O  villaines,  rebels,  fiigetives,  theeues,  how  are  we  be- 
trayd,  when  our  owne  swoordes  shall  beate  vs,  and  our  owne  snh- 
iects  seekes  the  subuertion  of  the  state,  the  fall  of  their  Prinoe, 
and  sack  of  their  country,  of  his,^  nay  neither  mnst  nor  shall, 
for  I  will  Army  with  my  friends,  and  cat  off  my  enemies,  ft 
beard  them  to  their  face  that  dares  me,  and  but  one,  I  one,  one 
beyond  the  seas  that  troubles  me :  wel  his  power  is  weake,  b 
we  are  strong,  therefore  I  wil  meet  him  with  such  melodie,  that 
the  singing  of  a  bullet  shal  send  him  merily  to  his  Idgest  home. 
Come  follow  me. 

Enter  Earle  Eich,*  Earle  Oxford^  P.  LandoySj  &  captain  BlmuL 

Rich,  Welcome  deare  friends  and  louing  country-men 
Welcome  I  say  to  Englands  blisfuU  He, 
Whose  forwardnesse  I  cannot  but  commend, 
That  thus  do  aide  vs  in  our  enterprise, 
My  right  it  is,  and  sole  inheritance. 
And  Richard  but  vsurps  in  my  authoritie. 
For  in  his  tyrannic  he  slaughtered  those 
That  would  not  succour  him  in  his  attempts. 
Whose  guiltlesse  blood  craues  daily  at  Gods  hands, 
Reuenge  for  outrage  done  to  their  harmlesse  lines  : 
Then  courage  countrymen,  and  neuer  be  dismayd. 
Our  quarels  good,  and  God  will  helpe  the  right, 
For  we  may  know  by  dangers  we  haue  past, 
That  God  no  doubt  will  giue  vs  victorie. 

Oxf,  If  loue  of  gold,  or  feare  of  many  foes, 
Could  once  haue  dan  ted  vs  in  our  attempts. 
Thy  foote  had  neuer  toucht  the  English  shoare. 
And  here  Earle  Oxford  plites  his  faith  to  thee, 
Neuer  to  leaue  in  what  we  haue  vndertane. 
But  follow  still  with  resolution, 

^  There  seemK  to  be  some  corruption  here.  s  Richmotid. 
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Till  thou  be  crownd  as  conquerer  in  the  field, 

Or  lose  thy  life  in  following  of  thy  right : 

Thy  right  braue  Richmond,  which  we  wil  maintaine 

Maugre  the  proudest  bird  of  Richards  brood. 

Then  cousin  Richmond  being  resolued  thus, 

Let  vs  straight  to  Arms,  &  God  and  S.  George  for  vs. 

Blunt.  As  this  braue  Earle  haue  said,  so  say  we  all. 
We  will  not  leaue  thee  till  the  field  be  wonne. 
Which  if  with  fortunate  successe  we  can  performe, 
Thinke  then  Earle  Richmond  that  I  followed  thee, 
And  that  shall  be  honour  inough  for  mee. 

Lan.  So  saith  Landoyse  that  honors  Richmond  so 
With  loue  vnfeined  for  his  valure  past. 
That  if  your  honour  leade  the  way  to  death, 
Peeter  Landoys  hath  swome  to  follow  thee. 
For  if  Queen  mother  do  but  keepe  her  word, 
And  what  the  Peeres  haue  promised  be  performed. 
Touching  the  marriage  with  Elizabeth, 
Daughter  to  our  King  Edward  the  fourth. 
And  by  this  marriage  ioyne  in  vnitie 
Those  famous  Houses  Lancashire  and  Yorke^ 
Then  England  shall  no  doubt  haue  cause  to  say, 
Edwards  coronation  was  a  ioyftdl  day. 
And  this  is  all  Landoys  desires  to  see. 

Bichm.  Thanks  Landoys,  and  here  Earle  Richmonds  vows, 
If  their  kinde  promises  take  but  effect, 
That  as  they  haue  promised  I  be  made  King, 
I  will  so  deale  in  goueming  the  state. 
Which  now  lies  like  a  sauage  shultred  groue, 
Where  brambles,  briars,  and  thomes,  ouer-grow  those  sprigs. 
Which  if  they  might  but  spring  to  their  effect. 
And  not  be  crost  so  by  their  contraries. 
Making  them  subiect  to  these  outrages, 
Would  proue  such  members  of  the  Coramou-weale, 
That  England  .should  in  them  be  honoured, 
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As  much  as  euer  was  the  Bomane  state, 

When  it  was  gouernd  by  the  Councels  rule, 

And  I  will  draw  my  swoord  braue  country-men. 

And  neuer  leaue  to  follow  my  resolue, 

Till  I  haue  mowed  those  brambles,  briars  and  thomes 

That  hinder  those  that  long  to  do  vs  good. 

Oxf,  Why  we  have  scapt  the  dangeroust  brunt  of  all. 
Which  was  his  garrison  at  Milford  Hauen, 
Shall  we  dismay,  or  dant  our  friends  to  come  ? 
Because  he  tooke  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  I 
No  worthie  friends,  and  louing  country-men, 
Oxford  did  never  beare  so  base  a  minde. 
He  will  not  winke  at  murthers  secretly  put  vp, 
Nor  suffer  vpstarts  to  enioy  our  rightes. 
Nor  Hue  in  England  vnder  an  vsurping  king. 
And  this  is  Oxfords  resolution. 

Rich.  But  Blunt,  looke  whose  that  knocks. 

Blunt,  My  Lord,  tis  a  messenger  from  the  mother  Qneene, 
And  the  Ladie  Standley  your  mother,  with  letters. 

Rich,  Admit  him  straight,  now  shall  we  heare  some  newes. 

Enters  Messenger, 

Mess,  Long  Hue  Earle  Richmond. 
The  mother  Queene  doth  greet  your  honour. 

Rich.  Welcome  my  friend,  how  fares  our  mother  &  the 
rest? 

Mess,  In  health  my  Lord,  and  glad  to  hear  of  your  ariual 
safe. 

Rich,  My  friend,  my  mother  hath  written  to  me  of  certaine 
that  are  comming  in  our  aide,  the  report  of  whose  names  are 
referd  to  thee  to  deliuer. 

Mess,  First,  theirs  the  Lord  Talbut,  the  Earle  of  Shreues- 
bury  Sonne  and  heire,  with  a  braue  band  of  his  owne. 

There  is  also  the  Lord  Fitz  Harbart,  the  Earle  of  Pem- 
brookcs  sonne  and  heire. 
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Of  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Welch,  there  is  sir  Prise  vp 
Thomas  and  Sir  Thomas  vp  Richard,  and  sir  Owen  Williams, 
braue  gentlemen  my  Lord.     These  are  the  chiefe. 

Rich.  Are  these  the  full  number  of  all  that  come  ? 

Mess.  Only  two  more  my  Lord,  which  I  haue  left  vnnamed, 
the  one  is  sir  Thomas  Denis  a  Westeme  gentleman,  and  ioynd 
with  him  one  Amoll  Butler,  a  great  many  are  willing,  but  dares 
not  as  yet. 

Rich.  Doth  Amoll  Butler  come,  I  can  hardly  brooke  his 
trecherie,  for  hee  it  was  that  wrought  my  disgrace  with  the 
King. 

Oxf.  Well  my  Lord,  wee  are  now  to  strengthen  our  seines 
with  friends,  and  not  to  reape  vp  olde  quarrels,  say  that  Amoll 
Btttler  did  iniurie  you  in  the  time  of  peace,  the  mendes  is  twise 
made,  if  he  stand  with  you  in  the  time  of  warres. 

Rich.  Well  my  friend,  take  this  for  thy  good  newes. 
And  commend  me  to  our  mother  and  the  rest. 
Thus  my  Lords,  you  see  God  still  prouides  for  vs  : 
But  now  my  Lords  touching  the  placing  of  our  battell  *  best. 
And  how  we  may  be  least  indangered, 
Because  I  will  be  foremost  in  this  fight. 
To  incounter  with  that  bloodie  murtherer, 
My  selfe  wil  lead  the  vaward  of  our  troope. 
My  Lord  of  Oxford,  you  as  our  second  selfe, 
Shall  haue  the  happie  leading  of  the  reare, 
A  place  I  know  which  you  will  well  deserue. 
And  Captaine  Blunt,  Peter  Landoyse  and  you. 
Shall  by  •  in  quarters  as  our  battels  scowtes, 
Prouided,  thus  your  bow-men  Captaine  Blunt, 
Must  scatter  here  and  there  to  gaull  their  horse. 
As  also  when  that  our  promised  friends  do  come, 
Then  must  you  hold  hard  skirmish  with  our  foes, 
Till  I  by  cast  of  a  counter  march, 

^  Ann}.  2  Bide. 
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Haue  ioyud  our  power  with  those  that  come  to  vs. 

Then  casting  close,  as  wings  on  either  side. 

We  will  giue  a  new  prauado  on  the  foe, 

Therefore  let  vs  towards  Adergtae  amaine, 

Where  we  this  night  God-willing  will  incampe. 

From  thence  towards  Lichfidd^  we  will  march  next  day. 

And  neerer  London,  bid  King  fiichard  play.  E^eiL 

Enters  the  Page. 

Page.  Where  shall  I  finde  a  place  to  sigh  my  fill. 
And  waile  the  griefe  of  our  sore  troubled  ELing  ? 
For  now  he  hath  obtaind  the  Diademe, 
But  with  such  great  discomfort  to  his  minde. 
That  he  had  better  lined  a  priuate  man,  his  lookes  are  gastly, 
Hidious  to  behold,  and  from  the  priuie  sentire  of  his  heart. 
There  comes  such  deepe  fetcht  sighes  and  feareftdl  cries. 
That  being  with  him  in  his  chamber  oft. 
He  mooues  me  weepe  and  sigh  for  company. 
For  if  he  heare  one  stirre  he  riseth  vp, 
And  claps  his  hand  vpon  his  dagger  straight, 
Readie  to  stab  him,  what  so  ere  he  be, 
But  he  must  thinke  this  is  the  iust  reuenge, 
The  heauens  haue  powred  vpon  him  for  his  sinnes. 
Those  Peeres  which  he  vnkindly  murthered. 
Doth  crie  for  iustice  at  the  hands  of  God, 
And  he  in  iustice  sends  continuall  feare. 
For  to  afright  him  both  at  bed  and  boord, 
But  staie,  what  noyse  is  this,  who  haue  we  here  ? 

Enters  men  to  go  to  Richmond. 

How  now  sirs,  whither  are  you  going  so  fast  ? 

Men.  Why  to  Earle  Richmonds  Camp  to  serue  with  him. 
For  we  haue  left  to  serue  King  Richard  now. 

Page.  Why  comes  there  any  more  ? 

Men.  A  number  more.  JKWl. 
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Page,  Why  these  are  the  villaines  my  Lord  would  haue  put 
his  life  into  their  hands. 

A  Richard,  now  do  my  eyes  witnesse  that  thy  end  is  at  hand, 
For  thy  commons  make  no  more  account  of  thee  then  of  a  pri- 
uate  man,  yet  will  I  as  dutie  bindes,  giue  thee  aduertisements  of 
their  vniust  proceedings.  My  maister  hath  lifted  out  many, 
and  yet  hath  left  one  to  lift  him  out  of  all,  not  onely  of  his 
Crowne,  but  also  of  his  life.  But  I  will  in,  to  tell  my  Lord  of 
what  is  happened. 

Enters  Richmond^  and  Oxford, 

Rich,  Good  my  Lord  depart,  and  leaue  me  to  myselfe. 

Oxf,  I  pray  my  Lord,  let  me  go  along  with  you. 

Rich,  My  Lord  it  may  not  be,  for  I  haue  promised  my  father 
that  none  shall  come  but  my  selfe,  therfore  good  my  Lord  de- 
part. 

Oxf,  Gt)od  my  Lord  haue  a  care  of  your  self,  I  like  not  these 
night  walkes  and  scouting  abroad  in  the  euenings  so  disguised, 
for  you  must  not  now  that  you  are  in  the  vsurpers  dominions, 
and  you  are  the  onely  marke  he  aimes  at,  and  your  last  nightes 
absence  bred  such  amazement  in  our  souldiers,  that  they  like 
men  wanting  the  power  to  follow  Armes,  were  on  a  sodaine 
more  liker  to  flie  then  to  fight :  therefore  good  my  Lorde,  if  I 
may  not  stand  neare,  let  me  stand  aloofe  off. 

Rich,  Content  thee  good  Oxford,  and  tho  I  confesse  myself 
bound  to  thee  for  thy  especiall  care,  yet  at  this  time  I  pray  thee 
hold  me  excused.  But  farewell  my  Lord,  here  comes  my  Lord 
and  &ther. 

Enters  Standley  and  another. 

Stan.  Gaptaine  I  pray  thee  bring  me  word  when  thou  doest 
discrie  the  enemy.     And  so  farewell,  and  leaue  me  for  a  while. 

Rich,  How  fares  my  gratious  Lord  and  father? 

Stan,  In  good  health  my  sonne,  &  the  better  to  see  thee 
thus  foreward  in  this  laudable  enterprise,  but  omitting  vain  cir- 
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cumstances,  and  to  come  briefly  to  the  parpose,  I  am  now  in 
fewe  words  to  deliuer  much  matter.  For  know  this,  when  I 
came  to  craue  leaue  of  the  King  to  depart  from  the  court,  the 
king  verie  fiiriously  began  to  charge  me  that  I  was  both  ac- 
quainted with  thy  practises  and  drifts,  and  that  I  knew  of  thy 
landing,  and  by  no  meanes  would  grant  me  leaue  to  go,  till  as 
pledge  of  my  loyaltie  and  true  dealing  with  the  king,  I  should 
leaue  my  yoong  sonne  George  Standley.  Thus  haue  I  left  my 
son  in  the  hands  of  a  tyrant,  onely  of  purpose  to  come  and 
speake  with  thee. 

Rich.  But  omitting  this,  I  pray  tell  me,  shall  I  looke  for  your 
helpe  in  the  battell  l 

Stan.  Sonne  I  cannot,  for  as  I  will  not  go  to  the  vsurper,  no 
more  I  will  not  come  to  thee. 

Rich.  Why  then  it  is  bootlesse  for  us  to  staie,  for  all  we  pre- 
sumed vpon,  was  on  your  aide. 

Stan.  Why  sonne,  George  Standlyes  death  would  doo  you 
no  pleasure. 

Rich.  Why  the  time  is  too  troublesome,  for  him  to  tend  to 
follow  execution. 

Stan.  O  sonne,  tyrants  expect  no  time,  and  George  Standley 
being  yoong  and  a  grissell,  is  the  more  easie  to  be  made  away. 

Rich.  This  newes  goes  to  my  heart,  but  lis  in  vaine  for  mee 
to  looke  for  victorie,  when  with  a  mole-hill,  we  shall  encounter 
with  a  mouutaine. 

Stand,  Why  sonne,  see  how  contrarie  you  are,  for  I  assure 

you,  the  chiefest  of  his  company  are  liker  to  flie  to  thee,  then 

to  fight  against  thee :  and  for  me,  thinke  me  not  so  simple  but 

that  I  can  at  my  pleasure  flie  to  thee,  or  being  with  them,  fight 

so  faintly,  that  the  battell  shall  be  wonne  on  thy  part  with 

small  incountring.     And  note  this  besides,  that  the  King  is 

now  come  to  Lester^  and  means  to  morrow  to  bid  thee  battel  in 

Bosworth. 

Enters  Me.ssenger. 

Mvifs.  Come  niv  Lord,  I  do  discrv  the  euemv. 
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Stand.  Why  then  sonne  farewell,  I  can  staie  no  longer. 

Richm,  Yet  good  father,  one  word  more  ere  you  depart, 
What  number  do  you  thinke  the  kings  power  to  be ! 

Stand.  Mary  some  twentie  thousand.     And  so  farewell. 

Richm.  And  we  hardly  fine  thousand,  being  beset  with 
many  enemies,  hoping  vpon  a  few  friends,  yet  dispair  not  Rich- 
mond, but  remember  thou  fightest  in  right,  to  defende  thy  coun- 
trey  from  the  tyrannic  of  an  vsurping  tyrant,  therefore  Rich- 
mond goe  forward,  the  more  dangerous  the  battell  is  in  attein- 
ing,  it  prooues  the  more  honourable  being  obteined.  Then  for- 
ward Richmond,  God  and  Saint  George^  for  me. 

Quisqaam  regna  gaudit^  6fallex  bonum.^ 

Enters  the  King,  and  the  Lord  LaufU. 

King.  The  hell  of  life  that  hangs  vpon  the  Orowne, 
The  daily  cares,  the  nightly  dreames, 
The  wretched  crewes,  the  treason  of  the  foe. 
And  horror  of  my  bloodie  practise  past. 
Strikes  such  a  terror  to  my  wounded  conscience. 
That  sleep  I,  wake  I,  or  whatsoeuer  I  do, 
Meethinkes  their  ghoasts  comes  gaping  for  reuenge. 
Whom  I  haue  slaine  in  reaching  for  a  Crowne. 
Clarence  complaines,  and  crieth  for  reuenge. 
My  Nephues  bloods,  Reuenge,  reuenge,  doth  crie. 
The  headlesse  Peeres  come  preasing  for  reuenge. 
And  euery  one  cries,  let  the  tyrant  die. 
The  Sunne  by  day  shines  hotely  for  reuenge. 
The  Moone  by  night  eclipseth  for  reuenge. 
The  Stars  are  turnd  to  Comets  for  reuenge. 
The  Planets  chaunge  their  courses  for  reuenge. 
The  birds  sing  not,  but  sorrow  for  reuenge. 
The  silly  lambes  sits  bleating  for  reuenge. 
The  screeking  Rauen  sits  croking  for  reuenge. 

1   Read,  Qiiisquam  regno  gaudet,  6  fallax  bonum! 
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Whole  heads  of  beasts  comes  bellowing  for  reuenge. 

And  all,  yea  all  the  world  I  thinke, 

Cries  for  reuenge,  and  nothing  bat  reuenge. 

But  to  oonclude,  I  haue  deserued  reuenge. 

In  company  I  dare  not  trust  my  friend, 

Being  alone,  I  dread  the  secret  foe : 

I  doubt  my  foode,  least  poyson  lurke  therein. 

My  bed  is  vncoth,  rest  refraines  my  head. 

Then  such  a  life  I  count  far  worse  to  be. 

Then  thousand  deaths  vnto  a  damned  death : 

How  wast  death  I  said  I  who  dare  attempt  my  death  ! 

Nay  who  dare  so  much  as  once  to  thinke  my  death  t 

Though  enemies  there  be  that  would  my  body  kill^ 

Yet  shall  they  leaue  a  neuer  dying  minde. 

But  you  villainee,  rebels,  traitors  as  you  are 

How  came  the  foe  in,  preasing  so  neare  ? 

Where,  where,  slept  the  garrison  that  should  a  beat  them  back ! 

Where  was  our  friends  to  intercept  the  foe ! 

All  gone,  quite  fled,  his  loyaltie  quite  laid  a  bed  ? 

Then  vengeance,  mischiefe,  horror,  with  mischance, 

Wilde-fire,  with  whirlewinds,  light  upon  your  heads. 

That  thus  betrayd  your  Prince  by  your  vn truth. 

Kinff,  *  Frantike  man,  what  raeanst  thou  by  this  mood  ? 
Now  he  is  come  more  need  to  beate  him  backe. 

Lou.  Sowre  is  his  sweete  that  sauours  thy  delight,  great  is 
his  power  that  threats  thy  ouerthrow. 

Kififf.  The  bad  rebellion  of  ray  foe  is  not  so  much,  as  for  to 
see  my  friends  do  flie  in  flocks  from  me. 

Lou.  May  it  please  your  grace  to  rest  your  selfe  content,  for 
you  haue  power  inough  to  defend  your  land. 

Kin.  Dares  Richmond  set  his  foote  on  land  with  such  a 
small  power  of  stragling  fugatiuos  ? 

1  This  seems  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  Kin^^'s  speech,  but  a  change  of 
his  mood^  from  delirium  to  reason.  Compare  Richard's  dream  in  Shake- 
speare, and  the  whole  of  our  poet*8  net  v.  scene  3,  with  this  scene. 
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Lou.  May  it  please  your  grace  to  participate  the  cause  that 
thus  doth  trouble  you  ? 

King.  The  cause  Buzard,  what  cause  should  I  participate  to 
thee?  My  friends  are  gone  away,  and  fled  from  me,  keep 
silence  villaine,  least  I  by  poste  do  send  thy  soule  to  hell,  not 
one  word  more,  if  thou  doest  loue  thy  life.  Enters  CaUbie. 

Cat.  My  Lord. 

King.  Yet  againe  vilaine,  6  Gatesbie  is  it  thou  ?  What 
comes  the  Lord  Standley  or  no ! 

Cat.  My  Lord,  he  answeres  no. 

King.  Why  didst  not  tell  him  then,  I  would  send  his  sonne 
George  Standleys  head  to  him. 

Cat.  My  Lord  I  did  so,  &  he  answered,  he  had  another 
Sonne  left  to  make  Lord  Standley. 

King.  O  vilaine  vilde,  and  breaker  of  his  oath,  the  bastardes 
ghoast  shall  hant  him  at  the  heeles,  and  crie  reuenge  for  his 
vild  &thers  wrongs,  go  Louell,  Gatsbie,  fetch  George  Standly 
forth,  him  with  these  handes  will  I  butcher  for  the  dead,  and 
send  his  headlesse  bodie  to  his  sire. 

Catedm.  Leaue  off  executions  now  the  foe  is  heere  that 
threatens  vs  most  cruelly  of  our  Hues. 

King.  Zownes,  foe  mee  no  foes,  the  &thers  &ct  condemnes 
the  Sonne  to  die. 

Lou.  But  guiltlesse  blood  will  for  reuengement  crie. 

King.  Why  was  not  he  left  for  fathers  loyaltie  ? 

Lou.  Therein  his  father  greatly  iniured  him. 

King.  Did  not  your  selues  in  presence,  see  the  bondes  sealde 
and  assignde  ? 

Lo.  What  tho  my  Lord,  the  vardits  own,  the  titles  doth  re- 
sign.* 

King.  The  bond  is  broke  and  I  will  sue  the  fine,  except  you 
will  hinder  me,  what  will  you  haue  it  so  ? 

Lou.  In  doing  true  iustice,  else  we  answere  no. 

* 
^  This  passage  is  unintelligible. 
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King.  His  trecherous  father  hath  neglect  his  word  and  done 
imparshall  past  by  dint  of  sword,*  therefore  sirrha  go  fetch  him. 
Zownes  draw  you  cuts  who  shall  go,  I  bid  you  ^  Catesby.^  A 
Richard,  now  maist  thou  see  thy  end  at  hand,  why  sirs  why 
fear  you  thus  ?  why  we  are  ten  to  one,  if  you  seeke  promotion, 
I  am  Kinge  alreadie  in  possession,  better  able  to  performe  then 
he.  Louell,  Catesby,  lets  ioyne  louingly  and  deuoutly  togither, 
and  I  will  diuide  my  whole  kingdome  amongst  you. 

Both.  We  will  my  Lord. 

King.  We  will  my  Lord,  a  Catesbie,  thou  lookest  like  a  dog, 
and  thou  Louell  too,  but  you  will  runne  away  with  them  that 
be  gone,  and  the  diuel  go  with  you  all,  God  I  hope,  God,  what 
talke  I  of  God,  that  haue  serued  the  diuell  all  this  while.     No, 
fortune  and  courage  for  mee,  and  ioyne  England  against  mee 
with  England,  Ioyne  Europe  with  Europe,  come  Christendome, 
and  with  Christendome  the  whole  world,  and  yet  I  will  neaer 
yeeld  but  by  death  onely.    By  death,  no  die,  part  not  childishly 
from  thy  Crowne,  but  come  the  diuell  to  claime  it,  strike  him 
down,  &  tho  that  Fortune  hath  decreed,  to  set  reuenge  with 
triumphs  on  my  wretched  head,  yet  death,  sweete  death,  my 
latest  friend,  hath  sworne  to  make  a  bargaine  for  my  lasting 
fame,  and  this,  I  this  verie  day,  I  hope  with  this  lame  hand  of 
mine,  to  rake  out  that  liatefuU  heart  of  Richmond,  and  when  I 
haue  it,  to  eate  it  panting  bote  with  salt,  and  driuke  his  blood 
luke  warmo,  tho  I  be  sure  twil  poyson  me.     Sirs  you  that  be 
resolute  follow  me,  the  rest  go  hang  your  selues.  JKriV. 

The  battell  enters,  Richard  wounded,  with  his  Page. 

King.  A  horse,  a  horse,  a  fresh  horse. 
Page.  A  flie  my  Lord,  and  sauo  your  life. 
King.  Flie  villaine,  looke  I  as  tho  I  would  flic,'  no  first  shall 
this  dull  and  sencelesse  ball  of  eartli  receiue  my  l>odie  cold  and 

*  This  passage  is  unintellitrible.  '^  See  Shakespeare,  act  iv.,  ficpne  4. 

^  See  Shakrspearo,  art  v.,  scene  4. 
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void  of  sence,  you  watry  heauena  rowle  on  my  gloomy  day,  and 
darksome  cloudes  close  yp  my  cheerftdl  sownde,  downe  is  thy 
sunne  Richard,  neuer  to  shine  againe,  the  birdes  whose  feathers 
should  adome  my  head,  honors  aloft  &  dares  not  come  in  sight, 
yet  faint  not  man,  for  this  day  if  Fortune  will,  shall  make  thee 
King  posseet  with  quiet  Crown,  if  Fates  deny,  this  ground 
must  be  my  graue,  yet  golden  thoughts  that  reache  for  a 
Growne,  danted  before  by  Fortunes  cruell  spight,  are  come  as 
comforts  to  my  drooping  heart,  and  bids  me  keepe  my  Growne 
and  die  a  King.  These  are  my  last,  what  more  I  haue  to  say, 
ile  make  report  among  the  damned  soules.  Eait. 

Enters  Bichnumd  to  battell  againe,  and  kils  Richard* 
Enters  Report  and  the  Pa^e. 

Report.  How  may  I  know  the  certain  true  report  of  this  yic- 
torious  battell  fought  to  day,  my  friend  what  ere  thou  beest,  tel 
vnto  mee  the  true  report,  which  part  hath  wonne  the  victorie, 
whether  the  King  or  no ! 

Poffe,  A  no  the  King  is  slaine  and  he  hath  lost  the  day,  and 
Richmond  he  hath  wonne  the  field,  and  tryumphs  like  a  valiant 
conqueror. 

Report.  But  who  is  slaine  besides  our  Lord  and  soueraigne ! 

Poffe.  Slaine  is  the  worthie  duke  of  Northfolke  he,  &  with 
him  Sir  Bobart  Brokenby,  Lieft;enant  of  the  Tower,  besides 
Louell,  he  made  also  a  partner  in  this  Tragedie. 

Report.  But  wheres  sir  William  Gatsby  ? 

Poffe.  Hee  is  this  day  beheaded  on  a  stage  at  Lester^  because 
he  tooke  part  with  my  Lord  the  King.  But  stay  Report,  & 
thou  shalt  heare  me  tell  the  briefe  discourse.  And  how  the 
battell  fell  then  knowe  Report,  that  Richard  came  to  fielde 
mounted  on  horsback,  with  as  high  resolue  as  fierce  AehiUis 
mongst  the  sturdie  Greekes,  whom  to  encounter  worthie  Rich- 
mond, came  accompanied  with  many  followers,  and  then  my 
Lord  displayde  his  colours  straight,  and  with  the  charge  of 
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Tniinpot,  Drum  aud  Fyfe,  tliwe  braue  batalians  straight  ea-  J 

oountred,  but  in  tbe  skirmiah  wliich  cotinned  long,  my  Lord  I 

gaii  faint,  which  Richmond  straigljt  perceined,  and  presoiitly  I 

did  sound  a  fresh  alarine,  bnt  worthie  Richard  that  did  neuer  I 

flie,  but  followed  honour  to  tho  gates  of  death,  straight  spurd  | 

his  horse  to  encounter  with  tho  Earlo,  iu  which  eneountiy  | 

Richmond  did  pi-euaile,  fc  taking  Richard  at  aduantage.  thea  I 

he  threw  his  horse  and  him  both  to  the  ground,  and  there  vraa  | 

woorthie  Richard  wounded,  so  that   af1«r  that  he   nere   n-  I 

couerod  strength.     But  to  be  briete,   my  niaister  would  not  j 

yeeld,  but  with  liis  losse  of  life  he  lost  the  field.   Report  tarewell,  I 

Enter  Earle  Blckmoiid,  Earle  Oxford,  L.  Staadlrjf,  and  their     ] 
traine,  with  the  Crowne.  I 

Rich.  Now  noble  Peeres  and  woorthie  conntrj-men,  sinoe  I 
God  hath  giuen  va  fortune  of  the  day,  let  ts  first-  giue  thankes  J 
Tnta  his  Deitie,  &  next  with  honors  fitting  your  deserta,  I  mnat  I 
be  gratefiill  to  my  country  men,  and  woorthie  Oxford  for  thy  I 
seniioe  showTio  in  bote  eocountring  of  the  enemy,  Earle  Rielik  % 
mond  bindes  himselfe  in  lasting  bondes  of  faitliiull  loue  and 
perfect  vnitie.     Sory  I  am  for  those  that  I  haue  lost  by  our  so 
dangerous  encountring  with  the  foe,  but  sorrow  cannot  bring 
the  dead  to  life :  and  therefore  are  my  sorrows  spent  in  vaine.  J 
Onely  to  those  that  Hue,  thus  much   I  say,  I  will  maintain  I 
them  with  a  manuall  paie.     And  louing  father,  lastly  to  your   ■ 
Belf,  tho  not  tbe  least  in  our  expected  aide,  we  giuo  mors 
thankes  for  your  vnlooked  fur  aide,  then  we  haue  power  on  so- 
daine  to  declare,  but  for  your  thanks  I  hope  it  shail  auSse  that  i 
I  in  nature  loue  Si  honor  you. 

L.  Stan.  Well  spoken  Sonne,  and  like  a  man  of  worth,  who6»  1 
resolutid  in  this  battell  past,  liath  made  thee  &mous  mongitj 
thy  enemies.  And  thinke  my  son,  I  gl"ry  more  to  heare  what  J 
praise  the  common  people  gaue  of  thee,  then  if  the  Pe«*rBB  1^1 
general  full  consent  had  set  me  downe  to  weare  the  I>iad«ni.  i 
Then  line  my  sonne  thus  loued  of  thy  friends,  and  for  thy  foM  J 
lUibatc  them. 
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Oocf.  And  Oxford  Yowes  perpetnall  lone  to  thee,  wishing  as 
many  hononrs  to  Earle  Richmond,  as  Ccbsot  had  in  conqnering 
the  world,  &  I  donbt  not  bnt  if  faire  fortune  follow  thee,  to  see 
thee  honoured  mongst  thy  country  men,  as  Hector  was  among 
the  Lords  of  Troy  or  TuUey  mongst  the  Bomane  Senators. 

Rick.  How  &reB  our  louely  mother  Queene  % 

Enters  mother  Queene  and  Elizabeth. 

Queene.  In  health  Earle  Richmond,  glad  to  heare  the  newes 
that  God  hath  giuen  thee  fortune  of  the  day.  But  tell  me 
Lords,  where  is  my  sonne  Lord  Marquesse  Dorset,  that  he  is 
not  here?  what  was  he  murthered  in  this  Tragedie! 

Rich.  No  louely  Queene  your  sonne  doth  line  in  France^  for 
being  distrest  and  driuen  by  force  of  tempest  to  that  shore,  and 
many  of  our  men  being  sicke  and  dead,  we  were  inforst  to  aske 
the  King  for  aide,  as  well  for  men  as  for  munition,  which  then 
the  King  did  willingly  supply,  prouided,  that  as  hostage  for 
those  men.  Lord  Marquesse  Dorset  should  be  pledge  with  the. 
But  Madame  now  our  troubled  warre  is  done.  Lord  Marquesse 
Dorset  shall  come  home  againe. 

Queene.  Richmond,  gramercies  for  thy  kinde  good  newes, 
which  is  no  little  comfort  to  thy  friends,  to  see  how  God  hath 
beene  thy  happie  guide  in  this  late  conquest  of  our  enemies. 
And  Richmond,  as  thou  art  returned  with  victorie,  so  we  will 
keepe  our  words  effectually. 

Rich.  Then  Madame  for  our  happie  battelles  rictorie,  first 
thankes  to  heauen,  next  to  my  foreward  country-men,  but  Ma- 
dame pardon  me  tho  I  make  bold  to  charge  you  with  a  promise 
that  you  made,  which  was  confirmed  by  diuerse  of  the  Peerea, 
touching  the"  marriage  of  Elizabeth,  and  hauing  ended  what  I 
promised  you.  Madam,  I  looke  and  hope  to  haue  my  due. 

Stand.  Then  know  my  sonne,  the  Peeres  by  Ml  consent,  in 
that  thou  hast  freed  them  from  a  tyrants  yoke,  haue  by  election 
chosen  thee  as  King,  first  in  regard  they  account  thee  yer- 
tuous,  next,  for  that  they  hope  all  forraine  broyles  shall  seace. 
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and  thou  wilt  guide  and  gouonio  them  in  peace,  then  sU  thoa  J 
downe  my  enniiD,  and  tiere  recotue  the  OrowDe  of  England  a 
thy  proper  owno,  sit  downe, 

Oxf.  Henry  the  seuenUi,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  Eng 
land,  France,  and  Lord  of  Irdatid,  God  eaue  the  King. 

All.  Long  liue  Henry  the  Beuenth,  King  of  England. 

Ifich.  Thanks  loning  friends  and  my  kind  country-men,  and  I 
here  I  vow  in  presence  of  yon  all,  to  root  abuses  from  this  com--, 
mon  welth,  which  now  flowes  fast«r  then  the  fiirious  tyde  t 
ouerflowes  beyond  the  bankes  of  Nile.  And  louing  father,  i 
my  other  friends,  whose  ready  forwardnesse  hath  inado  me  for 
tunate,  Richmond  will  »tiU  in  honourable  loue  count  him 
to  be  at  your  dispose,  nor  do  I  wish  to  enioy  a  longer  life, ) 
I  shall  liue  to  tliink  vpon  your  loue.  But  what  saith  I 
Elizabeth  to  vs?  for  now  wee  haue  welcommed  oar  otherfl 
friends,  I  must  bid  you  welcome  Ladie  amongst  the  rest,  oMtl 
in  my  welcome  craue  to  be  resolued,  how  you  renolve  tonchiji 
my  profered  loue  vnto  you,  here  your  mother  and  the  P« 
agree,  and  all  is  ended,  if  you  condescend. 

Eliz.  Then  know  my  Lord,  that  if  uiy  mother  please,  I  must 
in  dutie  yecld  to  her  command,  for  when  our  aged  father  left 
bis  life,  he  willed  ve  honour  still  our  mothers  age :  and  thcrofort 
as  my  dutie  doth  command,  I  do  commit  my  self  to  her  dispc 

Qiteme.  Then  here  my  Lord,  receive  thy  royall  spouse,  vn 
tuous  Elizabeth,  for  both  the  Poeres  and  Commons  do  a 
that  this  taire  Princcsso  shall  bo  wife  to  thee.  And  we  pn 
all,  that  faire  Elizabeth  may  liue  for  aye,  and  neuer  yeeld  t 
death. 

Hiek.  And  so  say  \,  thanks  to  you  all  my  Lords,  that  t 
haue  honoured  Richmond  with  a  Growue,  and  if  I  liue,  t 
make  account  my  Lords  I  will  deserue  this  with  more  tlM 
comuinn  louo. 

titan.   And  now  were  but  my  Sonne  George  Standley  her%  J 
How  happie  were  our  present  meeting  then, 
liui  he  is  dea4l,  nor  shall  1  euer  more  see  my  sweete 
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Boy  whom  I  do  loue  so  deare,  for  well  I  know  the  vsurper 
In  his  rage  hath  made  a  slaughter  of  my  aged  ioy. 

Rich.  Take  comfort  gentle  &ther,  for  I  hope  my  brother 
George  will  tume  in  safe  *  to  vs. 

Stand.  A  no  my  sonne,  for  he  that  ioyes  in  blood,  will  worke 
his  ftirie  on  the  innocent. 

Enters  two  Messengers  with  George  Standley. 

Stan.  But  how  now  what  noyse  is  this ! 

Mess.  Behold  Lord  Standley  we  bring  thy  sonne,  thy  sonne 
George  Standley,  whom  with  great  danger  we  haue  saued  from 
fiirie  of  a  tyrants  doome. 

L.  Stan.  And  Hues  George  Standley !  Then  happie  that  I 
am  to  see  him  freed  thus  from  a  tyrants  rage.  Welcome  my 
Sonne,  my  sweete  George  welcome  home. 

George  Stan.  Thanks  my  good  father,  and  George  Standley 
ioyes  to  see  you  ioynd  in  this  assembly.  And  like  a  lambe 
kept  by  a  greedie  Woolfe  within  the  inclosed  sentire  of  the 
earth,  expecting  death  without  deliuerie,  euen  from  this  daunger 
is  George  Standley  come,  to  be  a  guest  to  Richmond  &  the 
rest :  for  when  the  bloodie  butcher  heard  your  honour  did  re- 
fiise  to  come  to  him,  hee  like  a  sauage  tygre  then  inraged,  com- 
manded straight  I  should  be  murdered,  &  sent  these  two  to 
execute  the  deed,  but  they  that  knew  how  innocet  I  was,  did 
post  him  off  with  many  long  delayes,  alleaging  reasons  to  alaie 
his  rage,  but  twas  in  vaine,  for  he  like  to  a  starued  Lionesse 
still  called  for  blood,  saying  that  I  should  die.  But  to  be 
briefe,  when  both  the  battels  ioyned,  these  two  and  others, 
shifted  me  away. 

Etch.  Now  seeing  that  each  thing  tumes  to  our  content, 
I  will  it  be  proclaimed  presently,  that  traytrous  Richard 
Be  by  our  command,  drawne  through  the  streets  of  LesteVy 
Starke  naked  on  a  Colliers  horse  let  him  be  laide, 

*  Return  in  safety. 
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For  as  of  others  pnines  he  hnd  no  regard. 

So  let  liiiti  haue  a  ti-ajtors  due  reward. 

Now  for  our  marriage  and  our  nuptioll  rytes. 

Our  pleasure  is  tbey  be  Bolemmzed 

Id  out  Abby  of  Westniinter,  according  to  the  aucjeut 

duo, 
The  two  and  twentith  day  of  August  next. 
Set  forwards  then  my  Lords  towarda  London  straight. 
There  to  take  furtlier  order  for  the  state. 

Mens.  Thus  Gentles  may  you  heere  behold,  the  ioyning  of 
these  Houses  both  in  one,  by  tliia  braue  Prince  Henry  the 
seauenth,  who  was  for  wit  compared  to  Saloman,  his  gouem- 
ment  was  vertuous  cuery  way,  and  God  did  wonderously  in- 
crease his  store,  he  did  subdue  a  proud  rebellious  Lord,  that 
did  encounter  him  vpon  blacks  heath.  He  died  when  he  hod 
Taigned  full  three  and  twentie  yearea  eight  moneths.  and  some 
odde  dayos,  and  lies  buried  in  Westminster.  He  died  &  L 
behind  a  Sonne. 

Meta.  A  sonue  he  left,  a  Harry  of  that  name,  a  wort 
valiant  and  victorious  Prince,  for  on  the  fifth  yeare  of  his 
h^pie  raigne,  heo  entered  FratiM,  and  to  the  Frenchmens 
costs,  hee  wonue  Tunrin  and  Tuniey.  The  Emperor  efinusd 
this  King  for  common  pay,  and  as  a  mersonary  prince  did  fol- 
low him.  Then  after  Morle  and  Morttt,  conquered  he,  and  still 
did  )>cepe  the  French  men  at  a  bay.  And  lastly  in  this  Kinp 
decreasing  ago  he  conquered  Bii/Jeit,  and  after  when  he  n 
turned  home  he  died,  when  he  had  raigued  full  thirtic  eighfl 
yeares,  nine  moneths  and  some  odde  dayes,  and  was  buried  in 
Wijutsm-e.     He  died  and  left  three  famous  sprigs  behinde  b 

Edward  the  sixt,  he  did  restore  the  Gospell  to  his  light,  a 
finished  that  his  father  left  vndone.     A  wise  yoong  Pri 
giuen  greatly  to  his  booko.     He  brought  ilio  English  i 
first  in  vse,  and  died  when  be  had  raigned  uix  yeares.  i 
moneths,   &   some   odde  dayes.  and   lielli  buried 
minster. 
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Eliza}  Next  after  him  a  Mary  did  succeede,  which  married 
Philip  King  of  Spaine^  ehe  raigned  fiue  yeares,  foore  moneths 
and  some  odde  dayes,  and  is  buried  in  Westminster.  When 
she  was  dead,  her  sister  did  succeed. 

Qtieene}  Worthie  Elizabeth,  a  mirrour  in  her  age,  by  whose 
wise  life  and  ciuill  gouemment,  her  country  was  defended  from 
the  crueltie  of  fiunine,  fire  and  swoord,  warres  fearefoU  mes- 
sengers. 

This  is  that  Queene  as  writers  truly  say, 
That  God  had  marked  downe  to  line  for  aye. 
Then  happie  England  mongst  thy  neighbor  lies. 
For  peace  and  plentie  still  attends  on  thee  : 
And  all  the  fauourable  Planets  smiles 
To  see  thee  liue  in  such  prosperitie. 
She  is  that  lampe  that  keeps  &ire  Englands  light, 
And  through  her  faith  her  country  Hues  in  peace : 
And  she  hath  put  proud  Antichrist  to  flight, 
And  bene  the  meanes  that  ciuill  wars  did  cease. 
Then  England  kueele  upon  thy  hairy  knee. 
And  thanke  that  God  that  still  prouides  for  thee. 
The  Turke  admires  to  heare  her  gouemment. 
And  babies  in  /wry,  sound  her  princely  name. 
All  Christian  Princes  to  that  Prince  hath  sent. 
After  her  rule  was  rumord  foorth  by  fame. 
The  Turke  hath  swome  neuer  to  lift  his  hand, 
To  wrong  the  Princesse  of  this  blessed  land. 
Twere  vaine  to  tell  the  care  this  Queene  hath  had. 
In  helping  those  that  were  opprest  by  warre : 
And  how  her  Maiestie  hath  stil  bene  glad, 

I  It  is  80  absurd  that  the  Queen  and  her  daughter  should  take  this  Chorus 
out  of  the  mouths  of  the  two  Messengers^  that  I  at  one  time  thought  that 
the  words  Eliza.,  Queene,  were  misplaced  from  a  marginal  note  in  the 
manuscript,  calling  the  attention  of  the  reader  that  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
now  the  subject  of  the  Chorus ;  but  that  Kiti^;  Richard's  two  murderers 
should  speak  this  Epilogue  is  perhaps  equally  preposterous. 
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When  she  hath  heard  of  peace  proclaimM  from  fiir. 

leneua^  France^  and  Flanders  hath  set  downe, 

The  good  she  hath  done,  since  she  came  to  the  Growne. 

For  which,  if  ere  her  life  be  tane  away, 

God  grant  her  soule  may  line  in  heauen  for  aye. 

For  if  her  Graces  dayes  be  brought  to  end, 

Your  hope  is  gone,  on  whom  did  peace  depend. 


FINIS. 


ADDITIONAL  NOTE. 

Page  17,  line  20 — and  a  rush  stiffly  knit,  which  if  I  could  find  a  knot, 
I  would  give  one  halfe  to  the  dogs  and  set  fire  on  the  other.]  This  looks 
like  a  proverhial  expression ;  hut  I  have  not  hcen  ahle  to  find  an  instance 
of  the  last  part  of  the  phrase.  Nodvm  in  scirpo  qtutrere  was  the  Roman 
proverb  for  to  stumble  on  plain  ground^  and  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney*s  Son- 
nets there  is  an  allusion  to  it : — 

''O,  this  it  is:  the  knotted  straw  is  found.*" 


APPENDIX. 


[For  permission  to  print  the  following  Latin  play,  the  Members  of  the 
Shakespeare  Society  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Archdall,  Master,  and 
the  Fellows  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  to  the  Library  of  which 
House  belongs  the  manuscript.  There  is  another  copy  in  the  University 
Library,  and  the  existence  of  the  piece  has  alvrays  been  well  known.  The 
Emmanuel  MS.  is  written  in  a  tolerably  fair  engrossing  hand  of  about 
the  year  1640. 

The  University  Library  copy  is  also  a  transcript  from  some  common 
original,  in  a  still  fairer  scrivener's  hand,  and  has  supplied  me  with  the 
few  blanks  left  in  the  Emmanuel  copy,  although  the  former  has  in  return 
some  blanks  which  are  filled  up  in  the  latter.  It  was  not  considered 
worth  while  to  make  a  complete  collation  of  the  two  copies ;  but  the 
Emmanuel  one  is  evidently  transcribed  by  the  better  Latinist,  though  the 
inferior  calligraphist.  This  manuscript  also  alone  contains  the  names  of 
the  actors,  the  English  marginal  notes,  and  the  orders  of  processions,  thie 
University  manuscript  having  no  English  but  the  textual  stage-directions 
in  the  last  part  But  the  latter  commences  with  the  following  title,  which 
is  omitted  in  the  former : 

Thomse  Legge  legum  doctoris 

CoUegii  Caio-goneviliensis  in 

Academia  Cantabrigiensi 

magistriac  Rectoris. 

Richardus  tertius  Tragedia  trivespa 
habita  Collegii  Divi  Johnis 

Evangeliste 

Comitii  Bacchelaureorum 

Anno  Domini  1579 

Tragedia  in  tres  accones  divisa. 

Tbe  work  is  alluded  to  by  Sir  John  Harrington  in  his  Apologie  of 
Poetry,  1591,  as  follows:  ^^For  tragedies,  to  omit  other  famous  tragedies. 
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that  whicli  was  played  at  St  Joho'tj  in  Cambridge,  of  Richard  lU,  would 
move,  I  think,  Phnlaris  the  tyrant,  and  teirefie  all  tyTaonous-mmdcd 
meni"  and  this  ol)servation  is  quoted  by  Thomas  Ueywood  in  his  Apo- 
logy for  Actors,  16 1 2,  at  p.  55  of  the  Society's  reprint  of  that  work.  The 
play  is  also  alluded  to  in  Nash's  Have  with  you  to  Saffron  Waldm, 
1596,  as  follows: — "or  bis  fellow  codahcad,  that  in  the  Latine  tragedieof 
King  Richard  erica  Ad  urbs,  ad  urbs,  ad  urbs,  when  his  whole  pKTt  ma 
no  more  than  Urbs,  wrbg,  ad  arma,  ad  arma."  Vid.  poat.  p.  87. 

The  author  of  this  play  was  Dr.  Thomas  Leggc,  who  probably  wrote  it 
for  the  purpose  of  being  performed  before  the  Queen.  In  the  yesr  1592, 
he  was  Vice  Chancellor  of  the  University,  "and,"  says  Mr.  Collier,'  "in  » 
communication  to  Lord  Burgblcy,  be  refers  to  some  offence  given  to  the 
Queen,  probably  by  requiring,  in  answer  to  her  wishes  to  aee  a  play  at 
Cambridge,  time  and  the  use  of  the  Latin  tongue;  and  mentions  that  Uie 
University  had  sent  some  of  its  body  to  Oxford,  to  witnesB  the  entettain- 
ment  there  given  to  Her  Majesty,  in  order  to  be  better  prepared  hereafto' 
to  obey  her  directions."  Besides  the  play  of  Richardus  Tertitu  now  first 
printed,  he  wrote  a  tragedy  called  the  Deatrvction  of  Jemsaiftnj  and.  u 
use  Fuller's  worda,'  "having  at  la^t  refined  it  to  the  purity  of  tlie  pub- 
Ijque  standard,  some  plagesry  filched  it  from  him,  just  a«  it  was  to  bt 
acted."  Fuller  also  iiifurms  ua  that  Dr.  Palmer,  aiterwarda  Dean  of 
Peterborough,  was  the  original  performer  of  Richanl,  and  very  socoeas&il 
in  Legge's  other  play.  Dr.  Lcgge  died  in  1607,  and  his  monoment  and 
portrait  are  still  existing  at  Caius  College,  of  which  he  was  appointed 
Master  by  the  Founder. 

Mr.  Ualliwell  kindly  informs  me  that,  in  1.SB6,  Ilenry  Lacey  wrote  a 
piny  under  the  same  title,  but  that  it  is  a  poor  imitation  of  Leggc'n.  Of 
Lacey's  play  two  copies  will  be  found  in  the  British  Muscnra,  SISS.  IlarL 
2412,6926.  That  thtse  "L'niversity  men"  had  acquired  some  repatation 
by  their  theatrical  performances,  is  proved  by  the  nell-knon'n  dialc^ne  in 
Nash's  Return  from  Paraassus,  reprinted  in  llawkms,  in  which  Kemp 
and  Burbage  are  seen  in  treaty  with  two  of  them,  called  PAilomwsut  and 
Studioeo,  for  engagements  as  actom,  and  in  which  one  of  them  gives  a 
taste  of  hia  quality,  by  reciting  the  openiug  speech  of  Shakespeare'* 
Richard  the  Third.] 

'  Hist,  of  Dram.  Poet.,  i.,  2iW. 
'  Fuller's  Worthies,  ii.,  130. 
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D.  Shephabd,  Elizabetha  Reg^ina. 

Mr.  Fox,  Cardinalis,  Archiepis :  Cantu : 

Mr.  Whalet,  Nnntius. 

L.  W.  Howard,  Eduardns  Bex  quindecem  annoru. 

Mr.  Palmar,  Richardus  dux  Glocest : 

Mr.  Stringer,  dux  Buckingh : 

Mr.  Wilkinson,  RiyeriiLB 

Mr.  Booth,  Hastingus 

Mr.  HoDSON,  Stanlens 

Mr.  Hill  Sr.  Hawardus  poetea  dux  NorfolcieDsia. 

Mr.  Batlt,  LoYellos 

Mr.  Stanton,  Episco :  Eliensia 

Da.  Pilkington,  ancilla  B^iiue 

Mr.  Robinson,  Catsbeiua,  Juris  peritus 

Mr.  Hill  Sr.  Howardus,  Equestris  ordinis' 

Ds.  Punter,  servus  ducia  Glocestrise 

Mr.  Knox,  Hastingus,  miles  calligatus 

Ds.  Fraunce,  civis  Londinensis 

Ds.  HOWLAND 

Ds.  Helowe 
Mr.  Kendall 

Ds.  Remer,  Archiepisco :  Eboracensis 

Serviens  ad  arma 
Prosecutor  vulgo  pursevant. 

'  Inserted  twice. 


>    Barones. 


chorus  tumultuantiu  civiQ  Satelles  Becke 

[Buck*.] 
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Mr.  BowESi  Gniaf  hcna 


WooDOOCKE.    CoBJnxShan  >    Ifi 


Qninqfifie 


Chapmas,  Aigmiientn 


Eduardns  qnaitm,  rex  An^Larn  muilqa  ofaot 

Hie  duoi  reliquit  filioi.     Ednaidns  imiar 

bcbat  quindecem,  alter  Richmnlni  dux  Eboru 

RichardoB  dux  Glooestrise,  finter  Edoaidi  ddiincti,haHK» 

elatufl,  cum  nepotb  adhue  tenera  cCatem  rideiet,  &cile  ad  rqgnn  •^fI^ 

sibi  poU^re  putat     Itaq  primu  regiiis  p  amiooa 

quintoB  iter  nollo  milite  armaret,  dam  Londinu  e  WaDorQ  finil^ 

|icrarct.     Interim  ipse  cum  amids  dam  comunicat,  q[iiaiitii  inde  pcriaili 

nWn  crcarctur  n  regis  tenelli  tutela  solis  reginc  pn^Mnqnis 

Qui  dQ  octeris  heroib^  inviderent,  facile  in  eorum  pnidem  rcg» 

nbuti  posflcnt.     Itaq  RiveriQ  viru  nobilem  r^is  aTunculu,  et  Graru  fin- 

trcin  ejus  utcrinG  &  rege  ipso  avulsii  in  yincula  conjidt.     Qni  nee  ita 

multo  post,  Fontefracti  capite  plectuntur.    Regem  ipsu,  tutor  a  senatu  fl- 

lustri  dcclaratus,  in  sua  tutela  accipit,  porro  a  Regina,  qus  tu  ad  asjrlum 

nictu  confugcrat,  Ducem  Eboru  paryulu,  p  Cardinalem  Archiepisoopil 

Klwroccnscm,  nihil  turn  suspicantem,  abstulit.     Ubi  Regios  paens  ni 

Arcc  tanquA  in  Carcere  conclusisset,  primu  Hastingu  nobilem  viru,  quod 

nimis  cQ  studcre  ncpotibus  suspicaretur,  injust^  damnatu  morte  affidt. 

C/anliiiiilifi,  Kpiscopus  Elicnsis,  Stanleus  heros  in  carcerem  detmdantur, 

nc  quid  inccptis  suis  obstarcnt,  quod  eoru  fidem  erga  regulos  pertimescereC 

Postrcrno  Sliori  conjux  (quoniam  morti  eam  damnare  non  poterat)  tanqua 

mcrctrix  infamis  poena  afficitur. 

'  lliis  line  is  written  in  red  ink,  and  the  name  is  perhaps  that  of  the 
transcriber. 
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ACTUS  PRIMUS. 
Elizabetha  Regina,  Cabdinalis, 

NUNTIUS. 

Regina. 
Qoicunq  laetis  credulus  rebus  nimis 
confidit,  ct  magna  potens  aula  cupit 
regnare,  blandQ  quasrit  is  malQ,  licet 
magnu  nihil  sperare  generoeti  genus 
jubebat :  Eduardi  tamen  Regis  thoro 
conjuncta  sum,  poet  qua  tuos  thalamos 

mihi, 
generose  Gray,  triste  fatu  sustulit 
dulci  yeneno  gustiebam  credula, 
et  rapuit  altis  incljtus  titulis  honor 
donee  meu  spemebat  abjectQ  genus 
cognatus  heros  Regis,  et  tristem  meis 
Inimicus  affinis  parabat  ezitu. 
His  cura  major,  filii  quod  traditur, 
et  RegiQ  curat  Nepotum  avunculus. 
Yolui  meos  R^  propinquos  jungere 
comites,  ut  annis  altiiis  primus  amor 
haereat,  tenera  du  surgrit  setas  grandior. 
nee  tristis  hsec  contenta  peste  sors  fuit 
prius  malQ  majoris  est  grades  mali 
Exhalat  segrotum  maritus  spirits, 
et  fata  rumpunt  regis  impia  manu 
ssevae  sorores,  inyident  yirQ  mihi 
mortale  fatis  luditur  genus,     sibi 
spondere  quicqua  non  potest  tam  stabile 
fortuna  quod  non  versit  anceps.  sordida 
manet  domus  tantCun  beata,  dum  timet 
virtus  ruinas  magna.     Postqua  duplici 


mater  sobole  ditata  sum  Regis  domQ 
petebat  haeredem  remota  Wallia : 
nee  principe  libenter  suo  gens  Cambria 
carebat :  hinc  iter  properat  hue  filius 
Brevis  ordo  comitatuQ  meorO,  ut  dn- 

gerent 
R^;ale   diademate   caput:      Matrem 

licet 
gaudere  lasta  sceptra  cogunt  filii : 
At  gaudiu  sperare  promissa  sibi 
mens  avida  non  audet,  timet  adeptG 

bono,  ' 

metuq  pturit  semd  natus  metus, 
multisq  curis  pectus  urit  anzio. 
Sin  filiis  externa  vis  adhuc  nihil 
minetur  infidu,  nee  extortQ  sibi 
R^nu,   domus    Lancastria    Ednardo 

incidet, 
Et    rapta    quondam   sceptra    vietrici 

manu 
pati  potest  adhuc :  tamen  domesticus 
premit  timor,  majusq  formidat  nefas 
animus  malis  assuetus,  et  vario  tremor 
mentem  tumultu,  spesq  laceram  dis- 

trahit, 
Infaustus  6  R^^  favor  multis  sua 
conversus  in  poenam  ruit,  postqua  diu 
falso  viros  splendore  lusit  credulos. 

Cardinaus. 
Regina  prscellens  Elizabetha  caput, 
curas  cur  anxio  revolvis  pectore? 
et  publicu  luctu  tuo  oneras  gaudiu  ? 
quin  speme  mentis  turbidfc  ludibria 
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Klatrisq  triBlcs  l^ta  deme  apiritiu, 

tandem  auia  tremcbunds  monitis  a^^M 

dum  filii  caput  corona  cingitur. 

mox  litteris  edere  ctincta  frntrib* 

Keg  IN  A. 

ut  milite  nuUo  ciugant  fitii  latus. 

Sacra  caput  prsstans  honore  Cardinis, 

pompaq  magna  Rc^s  cxoncrent  iter. 

iusignb  ArchipriKsul  atq  Cautii, 

ubi  sola  secreta  sagai  repeto  metus. 

ncscire    qucnquam     miscrias    miseru 

nova  cura  mentem  coacatil  formidine. 

mag  is. 

nee  pnedffi  nudus  offeratur  hostibus, 

Quod  tempua  uiutua  lachrymu  caruit 

IngcuB  domu   nosLram    iiivii^  premil. 

mihi? 

furit 

Non  llegiB  Eduardi  gemo  dura  luem. 

ambitio,  nulla   cieca  dtun    nucnUm 

odiu  DC  trute  plaugo  demens  bcroQ 

timet 

vetua  boc  uiulQ.    Cum  Walliii  liuqueiu 

se  modica  non  tuetur  tetaa  filii. 

sua 

fratri  Buo  mortem  inlulit  Gloecstrin* 

stipato  armahis  rediret  milite 

Quomodo  Depot!  ambitio  parcet  potoL 

ut  regiia  patris  jure  possideat  boo 

Card. 

Eduardua    ha^res ;       Senna    muItorQ 

Ccsset  timere  matris  inlk-Itcia  unor. 

Vanosq  desine  falsa  mentiri  di>laa. 

aures  fatigat,  nee  raonere  desinit, 

nullia  ut  annis  scpiat  princeps  iter. 

Nunquid  jurat  terrere  Tano  pccton 

se  subditia  coBunittcret  nudu  euis. 

sin  clauderet  milite  suo  Regis  latua 

timor, 

stipata  rtgem  sola  Graioru  domua 

ocmperq  alii  falsci  minatur,  et  mi 

timcrc  turn  mali  nihil  princcpa  potest: 

vocat  rnina  quamvis  ignota  pri&c 

Moi  in  BUS  amiari  neccm  tot  milites 

Proceres  scpultis  mort«  Regia  litjba* 

Procercaputabnut:  nup  extincta  niince 

facile  fidem  dabunt,  et  vulnera  recru- 

minaa 

dcscerc 

veretur  extinctaa  ranatA  Brittanift. 

sanatamal^ mox suspicantur.  Ergodum 

Odia  movcbit  nova  rebellis  qui  timet 

gesc  timent  objiccre  inermea  hostib*. 

priora. 

Ferro  simul  Titam  tuentur  illico. 

Ndstics. 

Belli  furore  totii  inundavit  aolii, 

Medio  Rex  iter  Mwpca  tCDCt. 

Calcantc  lellus  equite  terrenda  gemit 

Bbois*. 

L                bulli  turauitu  ardebh  insana  Anglia 

Quie  filiu  Dunc  detinet  tema  n^t 

1                Btatimq  amoris  firduB  ictti  frangitur. 

NUJJTlltB. 

1                pa^nam]  pendet  Ispsa  Graioru  doniiis. 

1              Prima  p  »rtuB  gelUdiis  excurrit  nielus 

...   ^^ 
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Regina. 
£t  quanta  tarl>a  Regiu  daudit  latos  ? 

NUNT, 

Ubi  Wallia  mutaret  acoeUerans  sedes, 
frequenB  satelles  sepiebat  principem, 
illiq  multos  junxit  assiduus  labor. 
Fostqua  tuaa  Riverius  literas 
cepiaset,  omni  milite  corpus  principis 
nudabat,  unus  oomigrat  Riyerius, 
8Uoq  junctus  Gndus  heroe  patruo* 

Regina. 
Dux  obvia  Gloeestrius  R^  fuit? 

NUNT. 

Is  Uteris  R^  salutem  nuntiat, 
regno  suo  precatur  setemu  decus, 
multaq  pnece  comune  gaudiu  beat. 
Honore  prsestans  dux  Buckinghamise 
affatur  offidis  iisdem  Principem, 
Regiq  promittunt  brevi  comites  fore 
Scribit  frequens  Riverio  Gloeestrius, 
LiTisit  et  Graiu  nepotem  Uteris 
benigne  polUcetur  omnia  nunciis 
et  pars  fatigat  magna  nobiUu  simul. 

Regina. 
Postqua  favor  flatu  secundo  vexerit 
ratem  procul:  reUquit  idem  languidus 
alto  mari,  multisq  jactat  fluctibus. 
Res  prospers  si  quando  Isstari  jubent, 
rursus  revolyor  in  metus,  nee  desinit 
animus  pavere  laeta  quamvis  cemeret. 

Casd. 
Facile  sinbtris  credit  auguriis  timor. 

Reg. 
Nihil  sapit,  quisquis  paru  doctus  sapit. 

Card. 
Hoc  facile  credunt,  qui  nimis  miseri 
timent. 


Reg. 
Quisquis  cavet  futura,  torquetur  minus. 

Cabb. 
Sperare  virtus  magna,  nunquS  desinit. 

Reg. 
Qu6  plura  speras  fals6,  turbaris  magis. 

Card. 
Terrent  adhuc  sopita  nobiUQ  mala? 

Reg. 
Yeterata  non  sanantur  illico  vulnera. 

Card. 
Sandvit  ista  morte  prino^  fcedera. 

Reg. 
Tum  prindpe  mori  dubia  qa»runt  fte- 
dera. 

Card. 
Privata  vindt  odia  comunis  salus. 

Reg. 
Privata  pubUcS  quietem  destruit 
ambitio. 

Card. 
Semp  esse  nu  miserfi  juvat. 

Reg. 
Timere  didicit  quisquis  exoelsus  stetit. 
rebusq  magnis  alta  clauditur  quies. 
Auro  venenu  bibitur  ignotum  casa^ 
humiU  malu,  ventisq  cunctis  cognita 
superba  sumo,  tecta  nutant  culmine. 

ACTUS  SECUNDUa 

Rich.  Dux  Gloc.  Hen.  dux  Buck- 
inghamls,  Riverus  heros,  Has- 

TINGUS  heros. 

Glo. 
Riverianse  splendor  et  decus  domus, 
custos  pupilU  regis,  heros  nobilis, 
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Qualis  cruenUD  matria  eripiens  minis 
Elcctra  fratrem  servat  in  regnii  patria : 
Talis  nepolem  Wallicis  tutans  agris 
redtlis  sux  incolumem  fiilelis  patriae. 
PopuluatamfreiiuenafidemmeritoBonat 
En  gratua  tuc  libi  labor  BHtafiiu; 
Et  noB  parea  psolvimus  grates  tibi 
castoa  labores  Wallicie  noruDt  eedes 
curam  parem  regis  fatetur  longum  iter, 
postqua  suo  Wallia  carebat  principc, 
at  ubi  6UU  mundo  diem  reparat  coma 
radiante  T^lan,  et  leves  umbma  fiigat, 
eras  principia  jungemuT  et  later]  simul 
qua  ducitur  recta  Stonistratfordiam. 
Frimo  die  celcri  gradu  propcrabimua, 
quod  nunc  locus  proceres  tot  unus  nan 

cspit. 

River. 
0  Claudiani  Rector  illustris  soli, 
dux  inclyte  Ct  generis  propago  Begii 
Pncstarc  Rcgi  jussit  ofliciu  meu, 
Fortunaquicquid  nostra  prsclaru  dedit, 
Ponenda  bello  est  vita  Regi  dcbila. 
Si  modo  aliter  ncqucunt  miDEe  frangi 

hostiii, 
Vestrffi  quia  mcnste  patebant  mihi  dapcs 
Lac  nocte,  vobia  jure  multG  debeo. 
Jam  laiat  aitua  languidos  gratuswpor 
Lcctoq  fessa  membra  componi  Jurat, 
placidam  quietem  noctis  opto  priiximic. 

Pra'clare  dux  est  stclla  Buckingham iic 
cui  Hervua  olim  nomen  baud  latciisdcdlt, 
Et  orte  claro  Hastinge  patrD  steiTiate 
Kn  wl  vocala  node  frenos  desereus 
Hudore  fiuiuuitcs  juvas  mcrait  mIo, 
Vacuii  q  ctelti  luns  plustmt  viria 


silentiii  ijnperana,  nitida  nmnl  ci 
comilatur,  aspcrgcus  lumen  vagu  polo 
Porro  locua  omni  liber  arbitrio  vocat 
secretas  aurcs  nullum  exliibet  comei 
AuDon  \'ides  quant  sit  miser  procerQ 

diuq  sprcta  ut  nobilis  virtua  jacet 
Begi  licet  sanguine  superbo  jimgimDr. 
clarisq  lucet  inclytii  titulis  genua, 
aditus  tamcn  mihi  null  us  ad  rcg«iii  pate*. 
vetanlq  cum  nepote  patxuii  vivere 
Quo  tanta  matris  cedit  impudeniit? 
jam  ficminse  auccufflbil  Angloru  decos 
En  nostra  dubilatnr  fides,  eepollnr  crt 
debituB,  honor,  aprelUKj  sanguu  nobilis 
sordescit:  olim  matris  omniuo  lux 
tutela  Itcgis  sacra  ct^uatis  datnr. 
lUisquaudohonoretamen  haudcaliiDai 
et  in  ncpotcm  uqualis  elucet  Mew, 
parQ  decebnt  matris  abjcctu  genua, 
Rcgni  thoros  amor  nisi  quod  tmpnUl 
claroe  ncgare  patmoa  Kegi  sao* 
minusq  nobili  comite  circundare 
Parum  decorQ  principi  out  nobis  crit 
comes  magis  jwtentior  tuebitur 
quod  nos  nuklQ  manet,  si  qui  male 
nobis  prccantiir,  RegiQq  claudsnt  litar 
primosq  pncYcnient  araore*  [irind|». 
el  illiiia  favore  conseoeacercnt, 
quorti  mens  tenella  flKtctur  statiin, 
siq  pueroa  fucata  demalcent  levea 
scria  ncc  aiinis  reiipuiil  quicqutd  priw 
placet.     In  amores  deliciasq  pi  ii<iii 
letas  probat  decuraa,  aec  sc  eorrigit 
Eduardus  olim  quartus  («^ta*  ploiiot 
quamvis  fuit,  tcmpu»ij  lougQ  [durim 
sera!  iioverca  dJsciidina  eviMcni) 
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hem  multa  quondam  facta  damnavit  sua 
lapeu  priorem  nee  resuesit  tardior 
sensus :  Quod  heros  sensit  hen  Claren- 

tius 
Hie,  ille  novit  (heu  nimis)  frater  mens 
quam  conjugi  rex  cessit  olim  credulus 
nimifl,  heu  nimis  turn  nostra  suadebant 

mala 
qtibd  uxor  honeat  maritus  quem  colit 
quod  dura  nostras  sors  premebat  res 

diu 
Regina  quantu  mihi  creasset  tum  luem 
perfida,  malu  mens  nisi  sagax  auertit? 
nos  ille  ccelu  qui  sua  torquet  manu, 
dirisq  flainis  triste  vindicat  scelus, 
foelix  potenti  liberavit  dextera. 
Heu  quot  breyi  frater  furore  condtus 
dolis  eoru  morte  damnatos  truci 
perdidit,  inani  voce  pulsantes  Jovem? 
Nunqua  suo  parcebat  ira  sanguini 
stragi  suoru  una  propinquos  addidit 
Sed  Vetera  plangimus:   novu  iininet 

malu. 
Nam  si  tenello  solus  haeret  principi 
comunis  hostis,  atq  stipabit  thronu 
infesta  nobis  una  Graioru  domus. 
Mox  hostiu  vires  caput  nostra  luet, 
dum  prindpis  sacrato  abuti  nomine 
audebit  ad  nostra  ruinam  atrox  domus 
Hoc  Jupiter  tam  providus  pater  vetet 
Quod  morte  sanxit  sacra  pacis  foedera 
Eduardus,  et  veteri  medetur  vulneri 
Quietis,  atq  dexteras  nos  invicem 
conjunximus,  simulata  pacis  pignora 
valuit  potestas  sacra  Regis  tu  magis 
quam  pace  ficta  dubia  proceru  foedera 
pactQq  jussu  principis  percussimus 


quemquamne  tantus  vexat  insanu  stu- 

por? 
huic  credat  ut  demens  repente  qui  novns 
Ex  hoste  tam  vetusto  amicus  sumiturf 
firmius  inhseiebit  brevis  animi  favor, 
qakm  longa  multis  invidia  lustris  ma- 

nens? 
nunc  ergo  maturare  consiliQ  deoet, 
qu6  longius  serpit  malQ,  fieri  solet 
rubustius,  vires  semper  colligit. 

BUCKIN. 

O  Claudiane  rector,  atq  Regia 
de  stirpe  prinoep8,1;urbido  infoelix  quia 
visa  est  tumultu  ardere  rursus  Anglia, 
et  bella  coeperunt  firemere  dvilia 
tuie  ut  secreto  instillet  auri  murmuie 
concepta  jusd  verba  servulQ  meu, 
tua  signa  Buckinghamiu  sequi  ducem 
miscere  prsesens  verba  presenti  diu 
quaerebS,  ut  hsec  tecu  loqui  possem  simul 
Regina  nobis  insolens  abutitur 
statim  premi  scelus  decet,  majus  nefas 
parit  semel  motd  malQ,  et  nesdt  modu 
sanare  te  regni  luem  tanta  decet 
quidvis  ferent  potius  potens  procerd 

cohors 
cruore  qahm  Regina  nostro  luderet, 
Gnatuq  caput  armaret  in  nostru  ferox. 

Gloc. 
Te  patriae  dux  ergo  vindicem  voco 
et  selere  matemo  labantis  Angliae. 
Te,  te  poli  qui  jura  pcipitis  Regis 
£t  vos  corruscu  testor  agmen  cselitu 
tantu  Britonu  pristinu  quaero  decus 
Acris  gravi  medela  confert  vulneri 
Regina  nunc  abest :  suis  afferre  opem 
captis  nequit  removere  jam  tuto  licet 
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^1               A  Kege  cunctas  patrJic  labes  sate 

Imiinpat  hinc  ut  nemo  NcwtbaBfi^ft 

niam. 

^1               intraii  tecta  clauderc  hospiiem  di-cet 

H                  Sin  fugL'rit,  Ifl  couHciu  probat  mctus 

Post  qua  leveB  diacusait  umbras  Lncifer, 

H                mox  famulie  illiu9  petae  claves  domus 

Nudamq  jubebit  fiigam  Phrebea  fai- 

V                  qua  Dup  hai|>«B  Be  Itiverius  abdidit 

nos  statu  imua  Regem  priorea  viiwe 

Sin  abnuat,  Regie  imieriu  urgeas 

ut  grata  principi  fides  sic  lucaU 

nee  ulluB  inde  serrua  eminpot  fonis, 

Beck. 

sed  sediil6  daudantur  intua  siiiguli 

Intendc  nervos  virio,  vind  iwqiiit 

nostrisq  verbis  advore  cla  servntoB 

gcncrootia  ardor,  mentis  et  nnllns  bbcr 

(borreret  admisMi  licet  nondu  die 

ciiram  fatigut  anxiam  sunii  ducia 

nox  atra)  nnstru  sepiant  corpus  tamcn 

Nunquani  fidem  fallii. 

quod  luce  prima  fios  Dcpotem  adibimus. 

tUST. 

Buck. 

Poliw  tristi  priiU 

CBxon  captoH  claudia  andai  carcere, 

amicus  igius  fluclib'  saerm  erit 

niico  tumultti  plebs  cicbit  mobilia 

vinctt  diem  oo«:  quftm  mcam  daniDa 

Juditia  datn  non  recta  Bortiris :  reia 

fidem. 

et  criminia  parQ  uoceutcs  arguaa. 

River. 

Gloc. 

Nescioquid  animus  UiBte  prw*g«t  nttli 

En  dignitatem  principis  tedunt  sui. 

horrent timore membra:  coTpaTdBMtn 

Demiror  hi  daves  quid  hospitii  fttm. 

lacerare  qu^nint  Auglia  discordiis. 

quit  tanta  cccidit  Icmporu  muuiio 

I,ouga  BritonQ  classe  suJcarit  mare 

Marchio  Graioru  bsl^r:  in  noatrn  ne- 

An  jam  retento  morte  molcUnt  io- 

ccm 

probaf 

tot  militcs  armitrc  crudclis  potest  ? 

Mihi  mnt  amici :  non  amet  fnco*  blci 

profundere  atq  principu  longas  ope*. 

Yacilkt  animuB,  hsret,  baud  ptatcttibL 

Hasting. 

Si  fijgio,  nullna  e«  tagm  lutua  locnt: 

At  Tinculia  a  patrufi  prcmi  bhQ 

Si  lateo,  Helens  con»citts  demena  tn 

Heros  videbit  Graiua,  is  rapida  manu 

en  animus  ulloa  iiwocnu  neg«t  weut. 

Stipabit  Eduardu ;  trenicm  Britailia 

tnancre  ccrtQ  eet:  quicquid  cT«tut,fr- 

paraliitarnia:  seditio  miseros  trahct. 

ram. 

Ardore  belli  conflagrabtint  omnia 

Duces  lulibo :  causa  qns  «it  uidiHB. 

noatraq  populus  strage  pu[pibitBcclii<i. 

GlAXBST. 

Gl-OTEST. 

0  llcgis  hortia,  imjAd  ^tt]  mdu  «]«' 

Adiliu  viarQ  munit  wnduis  vigil, 

ft 
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et  insolentes  seminas  discordias  Eduabdus. 

tu  prindpis  nutum  ad  necem  nram  yocas  ?  Gnatiu  mihi  coiiq;)ectii8  est  mi  patroe 

tuisq  demens  regna  misces  litibus.  postqua  sedes  modo  barbaraamutavimus 

Pnestabis  istud  credis  neiandu  nefas!  habeoq  tantis  grati&  Yobia  parem. 

BivEB.  Buck. 

Pnedare  prinoepa,  tale  de  me  nil  pates,  Tibi  beatQ  firmet  imperiu  dens, 
hoc  absit  (oro)  crimen  a  nostra  fide.  £d.  Rex. 

Glocest.  Toam  simol  laudo  fidem,  dux  indyte. 
Tace  scelestu  Regis  ezitiQ  tui  Gloc. 

patiemur  ultro  sanguinem  nostru  peti  ?  Natura  me  tuis  fiddem  jnssibas 

perdes  Britonu  solus  excelsu  decus?  nescia  resisti  consecrayit  et  dolos 

at  Yos  atro  mulctate  raptu  carcere.  g^ius  stniere  Regale  me  regi  yetat 

comitesq  nostru  cseteri  cingant  latus.  cum  cseteris  comuhe  psuadet  fidem 

RiVEB.  officiu.     Aquas  inimicus  ignis  incolet. 

Quo  me  trahitis.     Quam  jubet  pcenS  gulcabit  astra  navis  et  ssevo  mari 

potens  ignota  quercus  surget,  oblitQ  tui 

fortuna?  quae  nunc  me  manent  miseru  gi  quando  falsa  corrumpat  fides. 

mala?  Vita  tuis  ponS  libens  bellis,  tuis 

si  morte  mulctet,  jure  danmet  publico  infestus  hostib^  mori  cupio  pi^ 

Nam  quae  salutis  spes  relinquitnr  mihi  ?  Quae  te  supbe  Graie,  vel  fratrem  tuQ 

„  ^        ^        «  ^        ambitio  tenet,  et  RiveriQ  patruQ 

Eduard  :  Rex  :  Dux :  Bucking  :  Dux  ^ .        ,    .      ,  _ 

dum  principem  voms  stndetis  suboere 
Gloces:  Sebvus  Regis.  "  .      .    *     ,     ,.  .^o 

En  pessimis  miscetis  Anglos  litib^ 

Eduabd  :  Florensq  deridetur  ortus  sangninis, 

Amore  <»ptus  patri«  preceps  iter  Cur  usq  Dorsetti  minatur  Marchio 

quamvis  fado,  dum  Wallicas  muto  sedes  nobis,  in  arcem  imipit  audax  Belini 
lubens  tamen  relinquo  Stonistratfordia  Praedatur  inde  Regis  opes  rapida  manu 
quod  hue  ferunt  properare  nunc  Glo-  Et  classe  longQ  oneravit  ingenti  salQ. 

cestriu  Ed  Rex. 

quonia  tot  unus  non  capit  proceres  locus.   Quid  Marchio  patravit  uterinus  mihi 

3ucK.  nescio :  fides  suspecta  avunculi  mei 

Cinctus   suis    Eduardus   hue   confert  Graiiq  fratris  (crede  mihi)  nunquS  fuit. 

gradO,  G^- 

generosa  quos  beant  avorii  stemata  Immo  tuas  tanti  latant  aures  doli, 

pneite,  plebei  sequantur  ordmes.  Rex  mclyte,  secretu  magis  pugnat  scelus. 

Gloc.  Te  pduellionis  esse  aio  reum 

Rex  vivat  aeternQ  Britanus  inclytus.  Sceleste  Graie,  teq  sceleris  consda 
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Vohuine  nunlio :  prodilorem  patriffi 
jifidevDco  Ilante*  Bunul:  sqiulenti  car- 
cere 
abdite  statim,  patrin:  graves  pcnu  luont. 

Pueru  miBellum,  lachrymis  rigat  genas 
trifitiavideuHadTinculacorreptufratrcm. 

Guic. 
Te  Ubcrom^  serve  famulatu  tuo 
nee  te  volluiniu  hairerc  lateri  principis 
to  priDcipi  Udelu  stabia  coincB 
RcgiKq  te  ppetuus  adjungct  labor. 
Sbbvus  Regis,  SBBVirs  Ducis  gloc. 

Se&vds  Regis. 
Regni  patemi  pondus  imbellis  puer 
Non  Bustinet,  suiequc  vietiu  virib^ 
tandem  ruit ;  tuetur  bostea  iotimos 
Munita  noiuine  aocia  majesUs  euo 
pararc  dum  trietem  luem  clam  cogitat 
amliitioq  Regni  pva  suspccti  fides 
nee  principcro  Binit  anxiO  quiescere 
SccrcU  »olii  pugna.  qui  loco  stares 
niinorc  tutior.  nec  omiEsi  prcmi't 
Sceptri  nietus,  vcl  dissimiiia  avoril  honor. 
Qui  clan  torques  syderaaltitonting  pater, 
tuisq  pingis  ignibuB  coeli  globos, 
Britannue  potens  defende  principcm 
ut  jura  Tcnis  reddai  hu^rea  Anglis 
Quis  hue  miuiBter  advolat  eeleri  podc? 
Quo  nunc  adeo  gcnerose  pcipitaa  gradu  ? 

Ser.  Glo. 
Misit  nepoti  nob  i  lis  Itivcrius. 

Ser.  Rec 


Ser.  Reg. 

QuorsQ  nepoti  nuntiua  potrai  v 

Seb-  GiAj. 
Ubi  mordct  impransu  fames  Glnc 
Ducis  oncrabont  Inula  tuimsam  pruidii 
OcultB  perrat  Hcdulus  ciuictas  dapo, 
mi^Iq  seleclo»  cibos  RiTcrio, 
auimoq  juwdt  fqao  fcrre  sioguta, 
nil  rebus  illius  esse  fonnidabilc 

Ses.  Reg. 
Num  ri^puit  bcnigna  demcQs  i 

Ser.  GLa 
Qucm  longua  uaus  ferre  psoaait  nalG 
Portuna  quolies  cura  tristis  Inlontt, 
Vita:  cupit  solomcn  afflictsp  miitua. 
ubi  gratias  pleno  rcfuodit  pectore 
Deferre  Graio  lauta  junit  fercula 
quern  frqrerat  non  cognitua  priftt  dolor 
nec  a.<ipeTW  dedicit  minor  casus  paiJ 
ut  blanda&Bctii  verba  confirmeiitdtKit 
ct  turbida  pmulceant  roeatem  dapn, 
At  JuBsa  me  tanii  viri  decet  exeqni. 

SCB.HSG. 

An  fronte  tdmulatua  latet  liUndm  dsloi 
ut  inipitia  alia  figat  vulnera? 
An  aorte  nos  luutata  fdici  beat 
Fortuna,  miseroa  carceris  solvaw  Mia  ? 

Faustus  cadat  tsntis  proccUia  exilBk 

ACTUS  'rnaxius. 


Du< 


Ser.  Glo. 
Ego  Claudianx  fidua  aataba  comes. 

•  Sir  Thomu  Vaugl.i 


AsciLLA  REr.iNx,  AjtcutKr. 
Reoina. 

Asciuji. 
Qui  vindiccs  fama  potvtu  toTqna  ■»•, 
niiiisq  rebua  collocu  restii  open, 
n  anil  Sir  Richard  Uaata. 
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miserere  jactatae  Eboracensis  domns.  PostquS  paterent  tanta  regiiue  mala, 

Quis    est    maloru   finis?    heu!    heu!  animus tremore concitus subito stupet, 

quamdiii  Solvuntur  (heu)  labante  membra  spi- 
Regina  victa  luctibus  diris  gravat?  ritu 

Quae  possidet  ferox  Erinnis  Regiam.  Postqua  trementes  misera  vires  coUigit, 

Tortos  vel  angues  Megara  crudelis  yi-  en,  talibus  mox  astra  pulsat  yocibus 

brans  O  dura  fata,  parcite :  heu  quod  voluitis 

Luctuq  majorem  prior  luctus  vocat  Quanta  scelus  spiratis  ?  an  pcense  pla- 
Et  vix  malis  Regina  tantis  sufficit.  cent, 

Quis  me  p  auras  turbo  raptam  devehet  In  hoc  caput  jaculare  vindices  faces 

ne  tot  misera  tristes  querelas  audiam  Irate  pater :  inocens  quid  admisit  puer  ? 

maests  domus  luctusq  matris  lugubres.  quid  meruit  parvus  quid  infans  pditurP 

AscHiEP.  Ebor.  una  ruina  concutis  tota  domum 

Lett  his  servants  Nondumfugatauoctcsol  Nou  sustiuct  labante  mox  collo  caput 

wk  h^'.  "^        «P»™t  diem.  Laigo  madescunt  imbre  profii«B  genie 

Nec  deserit  fratri  vices  cor  triste  magnis  aestuat  dolorib^. 

Phoebi  soror  cultd  decorum  regiae  vestis  procul 

vel  pulsa  caelo  contrahit  lumen  vagu  removet,  et  eximii  rubores  murids 

nox  sera:  Quorsu  noctis  umbris  par-  Quieta  nunquam  constat,  hue,  illuc, 

cere  fugit, 

quaeris,  celere  solamen,  imensu  malu  toUi  jubet  iteruq  poni  corpora, 

desiderat :    aeger  non   patitur  animus  Et  semp  impatiens  sui  status,  cit5 

moras  mutatur,  et  coelu  quaerelis  verberat 

Let  yem  bee      Mcntcm  placarc  turbi-  nunc  filiu  gemit,  suoru  nunc  luem, 

paiuce"  m°  '  *  ^*^  matris  para.  curamq  serS,  tanta  sentiunt  vulnera 

mooveioge.        Scdquis  tumultus?  tur-  dempti  satellitis.  [reclamat  anxia]* 

ba  quanta  Regia  Mox  ilia  ssylo  purpura  servos  jubet 

Effare  tanti  nocte,  strepitus  quid  velint.  aurdq  fulvu  rapere,  supellectilem 

Ancilla.  et  quas  habebat  regia  excelsas  opes, 

Splendens  honore  antistes  Eboracensiu  Et  ne  leves  obsint  morse  vehentib^. 

Diros  tibi  renovare  me  casus  jubes  hinc  brevior  ut  pateret  ad  templQ  via 

post  qua  Luna  fessis  suaserat,  interna  jussit  pforari  moenia 

et  caeca  nox  horreret,  amisso  die  Regis,  qa^an  asylu  clauditur  patiQ 

Increbuit  aula,  vinculis  Riverium  Charuq  demens  filiu  tenens  sinu, 

duns  premi  et  Graiu  nepotem :  tu  locus  et  quinq  mater  filias  vocans  fugit 

quis  principem  capiat,  tenere  neminem.  sacras  ad  aedes.  Interim  tremens  meta 

♦  All  bracketed  words  are  supplied  from  the  University  Library  MS. 
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quivUs  Iconis  fttucibtu  vutia  prcmi 
t'ugiens  timet,  duiu  praxta  poscitur,  fern. 

Begin  A. 
A  cnrt^M  btlng  Eboracensia  urbi*  exccl- 
^'^'.tpa^K         letis  pater, 
in  j«  sbkIu.  Ermj  deeffle  quid  inalis 
duughtari  (uil  DoatnB  potest  ? 

nijiiei  »boni  ^^^  fj,jjj  vincere  nostra 
nn  picki.  rir-  quia  potuit  miser? 

rofi-'i  '  Th.    Fnistra  timcrous  jamvi- 
ijiinDpiHilDg  ilere  qme  homiit 

Mill  iKnialli      niagna;domu8(heu)rtli- 
tbmt  Iwr,  qyjg,  pyyg.  BumUH. 

tuiluij  misL'ros  tcuipla  tutanlur  sacra 
Duru  parant  funua  propinqui  aangui- 

nis: 
nee  quis  tenet  r^em  locus,  Krri  sciunt 
An  non  perimus;  ulla  apes  maoet 
damiis? 

AacHiEp.  Edor. 
MetuB  rcmittc,  paue  c:umB  anxias 
Erruria  iatud  umnL'  quudcuiiij  est  uiolil 
Quicquane  gravis  animos  levat  mi«eroa 

dolor  ? 
Quill  mitiiis  dc  rcb'  iatis  cogito. 
Milii  nu[i  ubi  auadct  soporem  oeca  uox 
mc  auscitet  somno  ocputtu  iiuiitius 
lln^tinguB  heroa  miait,  hic  narrat  mihi 
tntxisisc  Northftmtonic  moras  duces, 
ubi  snbditis  stjpatus  bteret  rex  suia 
iVctui  mihi  quisquit  timore  luderct, 
nam  cuncta  tandem  sortc  ficlici  cadcut. 

Ulc,  illc  nostri  durua  ba«lu  sanguinii 
llaalingus,  ille  principi  cxitiQ  parat: 
Ko,  rindicea  mater  deos  supplex  prccor, 
Oirti  caput  flanua  nelaudia  obruaut- 


oa  de- 

lio.     ^1 


Arcrief.  Ebok. 
LaxH  fiirentis  turgidoa  animi  motiu, 
ct  sixle  pnidena  impetus  mentis  gr 
tcstor  deorii  numen,  aalra  qui  sua 
lurqueut  inanii,  si  Uiu  prm'lcr  tuu 
quenqua  coronaat,  proximo  ■tatim  di 
fratri  !mic  suo  decora  regni  innguia 
trademua ;  en  magnQ  sjgillu  nunc  tibi, 
quod  mibi  tuus  quondam 

tulit, 
reddom  tuo  quem  nunc  tnerii  filio. 

AbCBIEP.  BOHJ9, 

Rector  potcns  Olympi,  et  altil 

Ergo  plocidam  sana  quietem  patri«, 
ut  tractet  hieres  Keptia  pucrili  msau 
Ne  dura  rcguu  poena  victori  cadet 
bclliq  apem  fiugunt  nova  Lanc«ctri«k 
duro  CKde  tc  litabat  bostis  irapia. 
Sed  quid  facia?  quo?  mentiB  oblivioi 
Cuiquamne  le  magnu  sygillu  tradiercT 
cui  detulisU?  ftEminm?  quia  Bem|;i  fuit 
invisa,  tum  6dem  duces  ludent  tu^ 
dam  magna  Regni  cura  temesc  pro- 

Nam  fccminic  crcdis?  facile  lesntituT 
Et  in  tuu  vis  saiviet  solQ  caput 
Nunc  ego  mitta  qni  sygillu  clam  pctat. 
ut  Don  meaiD  ducea  levem  damnent 
Sdem. 


Sebvus  Gloc.  Chorus  pboceru" 

MDLTUANTIU"  GIVES,  IlASTtNG* 

BUS,  Archief.  Euun. 

Servi's  G1.0C. 
Jam  quainlibct  dcfciidit  cxcubitor  vii 
luUuuij  dcuuc  Tbamcsim  sulcaut  nut. 


i 
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ut  nemo  prumpat  ad  asylu  profuga.  malQ?  furensq  repetit  agnitd  prii!l8 

Nil  Claudiane  dux  sacra  metuas  fidem  Ambitio  thronu  ?  et  poscit  in  pnedS  sibi  ? 

Quin    matris    ad    templa    surripiunt  Prseceps  moras  tumultus  hand  patitur, 

opes  leves 

Let  artificers       Qaos  hic  tumultus  conci-  Supplex  ad  aras  stemitur  mater  tremens. 

3 wit'h  dub?         **^  improbi  ?  Regina  regna  suspicatur  filii 

and  atavet.       Quo  pellit  insanos  Eliza-  plures  atro  dauduntur  heroes  speca 

bethse  furor?  QuorQ  fides  r^;is  tutelft  meruit 

PaiM^  PRoc.  Imbedllis  r^;is  aetas  admittit  nefas, 

Urbs,  urbs,  Ciyes,  ad  anna,  ad  arma.  Scelusq  fiidle  condtat  timidd  licet, 

Servus.  SanQ  statim  expedire  oonsilia  decet, 

£n  arma  doliis  yehuntur  abdita  Donee  quis  errat  qui  dolus  potat  magis 

quib^  necem  dudbus  rebelles  clam  pa-  sed  clams  hue  Hastingus  heros  advolat. 
rant.  Hastingus. 

2^  Procer.  Non  yos  latebat,  chara  dyiQ  oohors, 

Some  anned  with  Qaodnfi  malQ  tantus  tu-  Rex  me  quibus  est  amplexus  amorib^. 

privy  coates 

with  gownes  multus  parturit?  Arctius  et  ejus  colere  chara  pignora 

s^^al^I^  3^  Procer.  cogunt  benigni  tanta  regis  munera. 

Oneratanayigiis  Tamesis  Quoni  nisi  yitam  mea  luerem  nece, 

horruit  aqua.  ingrata  foedaret  magis  nulla  nota 

4^  Procer.  Lasdi  doleo  rumore  pacem  ftitili, 

Begina  fiigiens  arma  multa  simul  ye-  yarioq  turbari  Britannos  murmure : 

hit  ?  Hospes  yideo  tumultuari  subditos 

6^  Procer.  per  tota  raptare  yolantes  mienia. 

Quidna  parat  regina  crudelis  malu  ?  Quorsu  metu  yexare  yano  pectora 

6^  Procer.  juyat  P    Ora  quicquid  mentiuntur  gar- 
At  arma  feriant,  d  mmentur,  non  ye-  rula, 

hant.  pspecta  mihi  fides  Glocestria  satis  ftut, 

7^  Procer.  En,  dudt  alacri  Regulu  pompa  modo,  ut 

Dii  feminas  tam  triste  yindioent  nefas.  teneru  corona  cingeret  fulya  caput. 

8^  Procer.  At  dura  quos  premit  proceres  custodia 

At  te  deus  pusille  princeps,  muniat.  Lacerare  probris  profidi  Glocestriu 

Archiep.  Ebor.  quserunt  ducem:  csecoq  frigent  carcere 

Regni  potentis  nobilis  proceru  cohors.  litem  sacratus  du  senatus  poneret 

An  rumor  audax  creduloe  ludit,  metus  Unu  precor  supplex  (patres)  sententia 

Spargens  noyos?  yel  cresdt  in  luctus  ne  nostra  mentem  postera  peryerteret, 

yetus  ne  publico  htes  yigerent  funere 
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Ad  anna  ue  noa  va  rebellis  concitet 
JustisHima  licet  bclla  suadere  quoaut. 
lloru  feretur  causa  semp  jiistior. 
Amiis   suis    quicunq    tlaudant  prin- 

duiii  mccnib'  Regalis  advcutat  puer, 
urbs  principi  pacata  gratulcEur  suo. 
Hex  Edcabdcs,  pr-etor  Londinenbis. 

Ed  HARD  us, 
Ubi  barbaraa  sedes  mutavimns  f«r» 
gentis,  rcTcrUir  tospea  ad  patrios  lares 
Urbis  BuplMB  clariia  hie  [lolltt  nitor, 
Ru^it)  epicndet  majus  inclyti  dccus. 
UrbBcbara,  salve  taiita:  nunquagaudia 
post  tot  ruinas  Amx  Argivis  Dunqna 
Uptata  patriie  regna  el  Argolicas  opea 
cum  bclla  post  toiu  luuga  priiai  viac' 

Vix  bospiti  tot  luHtra  tain  liclu  lib! 
rcdditu  licet  lautis  raiser  naufragiis 
eruptus  esacs,  dux  Cepbaberu  parant 
Qiium  cressit  amissie  voiuptaa  patriie 
bas|)C9  diu  postqiia  ratrebos,  ct  suos 
iK-gaut  aspectua  longam  iter  mibL 

Fr£T(>r  Lond. 
Illustre  patriic  decua  ves  inclyte 
CD  iHla  profudit  cohors  se  civiO 
ut  gratuletur  principi  multu  auo 
sol  iiiistro  ut  alter  hiceas  ftclix  polo 
bicrcaq  patria  jum  Britannis  dares 
uivcs  dL-u  pulsabit  auxius  prece. 

Dux  Gloc. 
Th>  Rbi  iDrini  Eduardut  ea  rex  vcstcr, 

honure  fulgeils  rcgio,  en  patens  puer 
chare  Uritamiis  prinriiwni  vides  tuQ, 
viitute  priuitauteui  fidelia  abdite. 


ACTUS  QUARTUS. 

Hasting  us  nenos. 
R^oa  in  tedibus  »qualeas  sacris  aedct 
Durispropinquicompriniuiitur  linculit 
Tutorq  declaratus  Angliie  modo 
sufiragiis  Glocestriua  oostris  fuit. 
MagDu  BjgillQ  pra%uli  EtmrQ  demitoi 
Ilonc  Claudiauas  jure  potena  mlnciat. 
quod  prodidit  leri  aigillQ  ftrtniiuc 
Fcdii  beabit  dutcta  sots,  Ii 
et    Pontefracti,  jam    niancnt   i 

oecem 
FroiJcrate    fato,    mox    graves 

luant. 
Sed  quid  ce»o  saci 

Dux    Glocest.   Dux    Buck.   Cai 
EiioR.  Ensc.  Eliens.    StaHI 
Hasting^  Howaedus,   Lovn 

Baroner. 

Glocest. 
niiigtris  o  procerQ  cobors,  qow  A 
gens  uobilis  peperit,  nil  tai 
tani  triste  regituc  sccIub?  t 
iit&mjam  generoaa  mens  adbue  p 
Malitia  tam  diu  latebH  faemina-F 
En,  gnatu  asylo  ininuca  captivQ  bnct, 
ut  querulo  rebelljs  agitet  oiumiurG 
procercs  Britanniic,  atqoc  dnrii  v  olneKt 
verbis,  tumultu  turba  condta     Qaa 

fiili-s 
incerta  tuloril  tit,  anxiua  quibns 
Mnatus  Eborii  duds  cumn  dodit 
Nee  parrulu  hostia  anioliu  procnl 
solQ  teneCur,  aut  bene  not«Ius  d 
TrabuDt  niagia  niudvrata  ptwrfili. 


itOL     Qami 

dodit      ^H 
jirocnl    ^^H 
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Aetas  suis  eequata  deliciis  placet.  Yulgus  probris  futile  lacessit  improbis, 

Nunqua  seni  coUudet  iinistus  puer,  quasi  nulla  regis  cura  magnates  tenet, 

fratrisq  ludo  frater  instabit  magis.  Non  solu  prolis  mater  ortu  yendicat 

Solere  parvis  magna  ssepe  crescere  suisq  tantdm  stulta  delitiis  putet 

Quis  nescit  ?  ingens  r^is  esset  dedecus  nasci :  vocat  regni  decus :  patriam  statim 

Nostramq  damnet  non  levis  fidem  labes,  curare  dulcis  matris  oblitu  jubet. 

Bum  fama  Crallis   profuga  obgannit,  Quod  melius  hsecsuadereCardinis  pater 

sacras  Antistes  excellens  potest,  assentior 

quod  fugit  ad  aras  principis  frater  metu.  Sin  pavida  amoris  mater  ignorat  modO, 

Citiiks  nihil  volare  maledicto  potest :  yi  filiu  sibi  jubebit  eripL 
Opinio  firmata  nee  statim  perit.  Hastin.  Heros. 

Ergo  viri  mittantur  assensa  sacro  Quorsum  sacrish»reret  ulnisparvulus? 

quoru  dubia  nunquam  fides  regi  fuit,  iratri  triumphQ  Regis  aut  cur  invidet  ? 

Matri  miniis  suspecta,  cognita  patriae  Sin  filii  tremebunda  periculu  tremit, 

satis,  At  hie  patemu  sepiet  frequens  genus 

ut  filiu  sacro  solutQ  carcere,  fratri  suo  Hie  h  sacro  jussus  senatu  tutor  est, 

restituat.     At  tuam  fidem  Regisq  curabunt  amantes  subditL 

tantu  negotiu  requirit  (Cardinis  Tum  mutuQ  fratri  vocat  solatiQ 

honore  prsestans  Archiprsesul  inclyte)  proterva  mater  sin  recusat  mittere 

Praestare  si  tua  non  gravetur  sanctitas.  Cardinis  illu  prsesul  ereptu  avehat. 
Hoc  regis  ingens  flagitat  solatiii,  Cabd. 

salusq  fratris,  oerta  patriae  quies.  Ut  fratris  aula  frater  oblectet  simul. 

Sin  detinet  regina  gnatu  pertinax,  aut  gratus  Angliae  mens  prosit  labor, 

nee  matris  infoelix  amor  morem  gerit :  meisq  recuso  aequale  viribus  nihil. 

Suprema  regis  jussaluctantem  premant  Gnatu  sacra  sin  mater  aede  continet, 

Malitia  constabit,  odiu,  protervia  solusq  firatrem  rex  suQ  non  impetrat : 

Quae  mentis  est  opinio  nostrae,  lubens  promissa  templo  jura  nunqua  rumpere 

audi  (favente  namq  spiritu  deo)  tamen  decet,  sanxisse  quem  divu  Petrum 

Nunqua  meos  urgebo  sensus  pertinax,  primu  ferunt,  mox  prisca  firmavit  fides, 

sed  facile  flectet  saevior  sententia.  et  longus  ordo  principii  pepigit :  bonis 

Dux.  BucKiN.  multis  sacra  pepcisse  pacta  constitit, 

Quem  solitudo  principis  non  coinoyet,  nee  ullus  Isther  audet  Alanis  feris 

proceruq  deflectens  honor,  aut  patriae  praebens  fugam  yiolare,  nee  rigens  niye 

Salus  diu  jactata  ?  du  claustris  sacris  tellus   perenni    hircana,    yel    sparsus 
gnatu  premit  yesana  mater,  dedecus  Scytha 

Ingens  puer  sejunctus  afiert  principi  Nemo    sacrilegus    diis  datam  nunpit 
Ncc  tutu  crit  carere  fratre  parvulo,  fidem. 
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At  Begulo  fratrem  dnbit  matria  Einua, 
nee  ftiii  invidet  piireiis  solatio 
Sin  fratris  aula  fratre  ppetuii  vacet, 
ct  filiu  amlur  sacro  carccrc  tenet, 
Nihil  meus  dainnabitur  castua  labor, 
solu«<|  luatriB  itnpcdiGt  co^us  amor. 
Dux  BucKiN. 

ipediet  magis  prot«rvia 
pigDori  deponere 
vcl  flibi  cauau  ]iutet 
lubcQii  cum  fceniina 


Quin  wa 
Auilcbo 
uuUaiD  t 


pugnabit;  optarem  propinquiB  mulie- 

ecxa  aimul:  pcrturbat  Aaglia  minua. 
Quibua  odiii  pcpcrit  scelus  tantQ  suQ, 
Nod  quod  genuB  buo  trahunt  de  aa,a- 

giiinc, 
Sia  chara  nee  regina  nobis,  ant  eut 
esscatpropinqui:  Regis  at  fratrem  tamcn 
odisK  qukl  jurat  f  geuus  euim  nobilc 
juiLzit  propinqiiDS:  at  nisi  inrisus  sibi 
Uonor  euct,  et  minetur  tulamem  notan 
Noli«,  tiuu  nunquu  negarct  filiO, 
SuBpccta  enitu  nunquam  fidea  proceru 

fuit 
Sun  nib!  proccrcs  reliaquent  filium, 
Sibi  si  loco  iDBter  dccoro  fniaoBent] 

[Duj[  Gloc.] 
Nunc  c:^  vobis  filiu  si  dcneget) 
quoKi  fides  sibi  aatis  est  cognita: 
liTianii  hicc  crit  protcrvia  ftcniiiiB!, 
Non  frigidie  mentb  puvor-     Sin  adbuc 


erem,  -^^ 
ic  pad- 


I 


InfaiiMa  mater,    qua;    timcrc    umbra 

potest, 
Unt6  magifl  cavcre  matrta  amor  jubet 
Stiapccta  uc  furtQ  sacrQ  gnatQ  auii 


ad  exteroa  regina  mi 
promiasa  templo  Jura  pra»tst  frangere, 
taotu  seuatua  dedecus  quam  pcrferat. 
Aliiq  noetritm  luderent  pulciQ  c^ut 
Bpcctare  qui  fratrem  cadentem  pni 
possumua  :  ergo  liliu  a 
Templo  solutum  vi  dDcebit  eripi, 
ne  jure  aimua  extern  ludibrio. 
Nec  ^o  fidem  lubeos  a^li  Isderem,  ' 
cui  robur  lEtaa  longa  atnixit  pIurimEi; 
Noc  primua  olim  privilegiu  suB 
Templis  dediwem,  Arltve  nunc  pad- 
Si  pertinaz  ia  debitorea  creditor 
Kcvict  et  illis  vincula  m 
adversa  quoa  fortuna  damoavit  abi 
opprcsait  sre  aut  prodigQ  dIicqd  mare 
ut  corpus  ereptQ  ara  tueatur  piQ 
sane  impiia  et  civibus,  vel  foribus 
qnos  nullua  unqua   conttncre    tadOu 

Sicariieq  parccre,  an  non  impiu  I 

Sin  pacta  aMylo  jura  tantQ  protegunt  M 
Iniqua  quoH  fortuna  vexat :  fnribiu 

Nequa   patent?    abundat   (beu)  malii 

Nunquid  deus  patronus  impiia  erit? 
Num  jura  Petnis  iata  pepigit  foribuaF 
Aliena  prodigos  rapere  pins  locos 
movet  sibiq  rapts  furto  credere 
onuata  apoliia  deaerit  coi\jux  TirQ: 
Ludeua  inaritQ  furta  t«mplo  < 
EruDipit  bine  cwdi  fruquena  ri 
tututj  patrato  locii  aoeleri  putat 
Ergo  benigua  sacra  dcmi  furibus 
nec  jua  asyli  violet,  et  gratQ  deo 
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Sanctuq  erit,  quod  pontifex  mitis  nimis  In  nuda  quia  SBSviret  atrox  tergora? 

princeps  ne  pactus  est  nusericoiB  nesdo  Dux  Buckinoh. 

quis,  non  satis  prudens  tamen,  quod  probabitur  haec  sane  mihi  sententia 

kederent  Uxor  yiru  linquens  ad  aras  si  fiigeret : 

nunqua  supstitione  ducti  posteri,  non  pace  Petri  hsc  eripi  templo  Petri 
Sed  sua  sacris  promissa  servemus,  nihil  potest?  puer  lasdvus  exoeus schoLe 

Ducem  tamen  tucntnr  indusu  sacra  bseret  sacris :    hunc  pedagogns  nunc 
Injusta  damna,  jus  yetat,  natura,  lex,  sinet? 

Nee  prindpem  moramur  aut  £pi8CopQ  at  is  tremet  yiigam,  timebat  hie  nihil. 

Contraq  vim  quisquis  locus  tutus  satis  Indulta  novi  sacra  yires  pueris  nihil 

Indulta  sacra  leges  impediunt  minus  sit  ara  oonsiliis  patrona  dum  lubet 

si  dura  veniam  suaserit  necessitas  huic  sacra  den^;antur  pacta,  debile 

At  quse  premit  tristis  ducem  necessitas  ?  qu6d  nescit  ingeniQ  petere  nee  Integra 

Regi  fidelem  Regiu  probat  genus,  merere  vita  patitnr,  aut  tutus  malis 

psuadet  insontem  mali  eatas  nescia.  princeps  ^gere  potuit,  hand  Isedit  sacra 

Cur  impetret  dux  innocens  sacra  fidem?  Is  quisquis  ut  prodesse  possit,  eximet 
Alius  sacru  infanti  layacru  postulat  Stanl.  Heros. 

At  pacta  sacris  jura  quisquis  impetrat.  Quod  expedit  R^p,  Britannia  AngliiB, 

Imploret  ipse  mentis  impulsu  suae  ut  firatris  aula  firater  una  luderet. 

Quid   innocens    poscat    puer  ?     quid  hserere  posthac  mens  dubia  non  potest. 

meruit  ?  Mulcere  mentem  matris  opto  mollii^B : 

Matura  nunqua  ferret  setas  carcerem :  hunc  fort^  sano  ducta  consilio  dabit, 

Horreret  aras  illioo  iratus  puer  Sin  filiQ  proterva  mater  detinet, 

Aliena  si  prsedatus  hue  quis  advolat,  sacrisq  deneget  parere  jussibus, 

corpus  tuentur  sacra  si  cedet  bonis,  suo  ducem  firatri  satelles  liberet, 

hsec  pontifex  transferre,  vel  princeps  ludoq  pueru  armata  restituet  manus. 

nequit.  Howard  Hebos. 

Episc.  Eliens.  Concessa  matri  filii  incunabula 

Ut  pacta  templo  jura,  creditorib^  setasq  fluxit  ludicra  delidis  suis 

erepta  servent  debitoru  corpora  Nunc  chara  reliquos  posdt  annos  patria 

acerba  quos  latere  forsan  sors  jubet,  questus  graves  Matris  nihil  moror 

divina  lex  psuasit :  indulgent  simul  si  filium  negat  solutu  caroere 

decreta  pontificu  sacra  miseris  fiiga  sacro,  fratri  illu  liberabunt  milites. 
Aliena  cedent  sera  creditoribus  Dux  Glocest. 

tantu :  labore  rursus  ut  crescat  suo,  Uno  senatus  ore  matri  nuntiu 

curaq  damnu  reparet  assidua  prius  te  poscit  antistes,  sacru  jussu  expedi 

Carcere  solutus  debitor  excussis  bonis  Te  praesuli  comitem  dux  Buckinghamim 
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Jungas,  et  Howardc  pr^cstftna  etemaic 
Amoris  at  si  mater  baud  poiiit  modii 
natGq  nobis  surripcrc  dc:iiiciis  Btiulct: 
Mox  crimuat  robusti  asy  lo  milites, 

(Vustraq  prolcm  plaiigct 
erejitam  aibi 

Nunc  te  negotiii  grave 


■eiiu,  Rcsponaa  matris  proxiiui 

morabimur. 
EUKABETHA  REGI»A,  ARCU.  EBUB. 
HOWARDITB  UEROS  UUX. 

AscaiEP.  Ebor. 
Mater  potenB  illuatre  regina  caput 
nunc  ore  quamvia  verba  dicsntur  meo, 
nonussecredasnostni:  decreritfrequens 
procerG  senatus,  ct  Glocestrius  gimul 
rrotector,  ut  suadente  natora  licet 
faicreret  iino  matris  amplexu  puer, 
O-'tasq  priiim  cum  parente  promptius 
versctur:  baud  sinit  tamen  regnidecus 
Manilas  honorem  filii  demcna  tui 
Denuo  Kuia  turbatA  sedibus  pax  ruit 
Britannia  falso  dum  metu  pavida  scdes 
aqiialena  naylo,  si  lenctur  carcere 
concluaus  unJ  frater  alter  principis, 
didci  siii  fratria  carens  solatio. 
Odium  fratru  plebs  suspicatur  illito, 
Sacros  od  cedes  quod  fugit  metu  puer. 
Ergo  tnQ  reddes  BoIutQ  carccre 
Gnatil,  taae  e  vinculis  sic  liberas 
et  principi  magnii  cress  solatiii 
Ct  geatiet  sccura  NobiliD  cobora. 

HE<iINA. 

Hummo  galeri  bonore  pnccellena  pater, 
Quud  fratris  in  donio  simul  fratrem  decet 
Dtauere,  nun  rcpugnu:  quamvis  tutiiis 


uterq  dulci  matria  b 
Qnoru  tenrra  adbiic  titnerc  a^tas  jiiticl. 
Et  cum  minus  tuetur  Ktaa  junior, 
tum  morbus  bunc  prcmebat  infvstus  din 
curamq  matris  grande  pvriculfi  tocU 
Tanto  magi«  minntur  s^roto  tabes 
recidivH,  nee  vulnus  aecundu  foititcr 
Natura  priils  opprena  fert  nee  se  satis 
potest  tueri.      Quam  frequena  opeiam 

dabit 
Matrona  scio,  qiu;  liliu  curet  naeu 
Bcdul^,  mihi  l&mcn  me&  decet  magis 
Gnatum  relinqui  cikm  melitu  illii  «do 
natrire,  cujus  scmp  ulnia  parvulus 
h&ait,  nee  illu  mollius  quiapiu  potest 
fovere,  qua  qmc  venire  nialrr  sustuliL 

Am:  II  I.  EiKiH. 
Negare  demens  nemo  regiua  ab  poteic 
quin  fitius  melius  tus  rclinqujcur 
custodiic  nunc  matris  amplexu  pucr 
ut  vivBt,  brcrou  iiiclyta  opurct  cobon 
simul  decoro  u  manercs  in  loco, 
utriq  sin  natura  vitam  consccru 
sacris  tuil,  et  postbac  pile  studct  pred 
devota  uitns;  at  fratria  aula  ludcTCt 
frater,  puer,  templo  sohitus,  nee  hcto 
carcerc  piii  matris  sue  fiirta  hsneu. 
Prudcntcr  mntris  ulnis  eripttar  puer. 
Dec  usq  matris  garriet  petulana  nnu  _ 
Infant  ut  alat  sa^ra  regent  Wallk,    j 
et  barbaros  luccrct  inter  filiua 
nup  fuit  contenta  majcstaa  toft. 

Rekina. 
Cuntctita  nunquam:  cun  jua 

titmcn 
tenebat  utriusq  matrem  filli 
Jusuit  nihil  timure  regis  tune  ■ 
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Huic  membra  molto  lassa  morbo  deed-  Mens  nisi  aliud  solertior  psnaserit 

dent.  Nam  suspicor  procenim  magis  tristem 
O  vix  labantis  tollit  artus  corporis  fidem 

Quae  tanta  gnati  cura  patruu  tenet?  quod  absq  causa  filid  avid^  flagitent 
Si  filiu  iiuatura  fata  absorbeant,  Card. 

et  fila  chara  avidas  sorores  amputent  Hoc  suspicantur  matris  at  sinu  magis, 

Suspecta  mors  ducem  tamen  Gloces-  ne  forte  gelidus  corda  pstringens  metus 

triQ  ad  ezteros  relegare  cogat  fillQ. 

reum  arguet,  nee  fraudis  effugiet  notam.  Sin  patruo  negare  filiu  juvet, 

An  Isedi  honorem  regis  aut  suu  putet,  Manus  tibi  violentas  exprimet, 

hoc  si  loco  morabitur  tutissimo  ?  seroq  justis  pulsa  yiribus  dabis, 

Suspecta  nulli  fuit  asyli  fides.  Non  hunc  asylo  pacta  jura  muniunt, 

hie  incolere  cum  matre  filiu  sinant.  quae  nee  dedicit  imbellis  aetas  poecere, 

latere  templo  tuta  decrevi  magis,  et  vita  nil  timere  jusdt  Integra, 

quiim  cum  meis  diri  timere  carceris  Laodi  fidem  promissam  asylo  non  putant 

pcenas;  asylo  quos  latere  nunc  malim,  si  filiu  sacris  solutu  liberant, 

qu^m  yinculis  dedisse  vestris  dextera.  sacramq  vim  minatur  vitae  tibi 

Howard.  £st  talis  amor  erga  nepotem  patrui 

Hos  aliquid  ergo  patrassenosti  conscia?  ut  prindpis  turpem  fuga  tremesceret. 

Regina.  Regina. 

Patrasse  nee  quicqua  scio,  nee  vincula  Amore  sic  teneri  nepotis  patruus 

quorsupremant:  sed  non  levistimor  fuit,  ardebat  amens,  nil  ut  horreret  magis, 

ut  qui  colorem  non  mirantur  carceris  qu^m  ne  suas  pusillus  evadat  manus 

hi  mortis  omnem  negligant  causa  simul.  nepos.  fugam  suadere  matrem  filio 

Card.  putat,  tabes  cui  longa  discessum  n^at. 

Movetur  ira :  de  suis  posthac  nihil.  Aut  quis  tueri  filium  locus  magis 

Parcet  tuis  agitata  causa  judici,  potest  asylo?  quod  Caucasus  nunqua 
nee  tibi  minatur  aliquis  herou  metus.  ferox 

Regina.  Imanis  aut  violavit  olim  Thracia. 

Imo,  timere  quid  vetat  manus  plus,  At  sacra  merere  inocens  nescit  puer 

cum  vita  non  tuetur  inocens  meas  Nunc  ergo  frustra  parvulus   templu 
An  hostibus  Regina  chara  sim  magis,  petit. 

tristis  malorum  causa  quae  fui  meis?  Pracclara  Tutoris  consulit  caru  caput 

Matrive  parcet  juncta  R^  chara  stirps  ?  Furem  tuentur  sacra  nequaqua  piu 

Meospropinquu  non  minus  laudat  genus  at  parvulus  non  indiget  puer  sacris 

cum  frater  hie  sit  Regis,  ille  avunculus  Culvis  timere  vita  prohibet  integra, 

Quin  filius  mecum  morabitur  simul,  metuq  vacuu  jussit  esse  nescia 
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leUs  mali:  faxit  deua  tandem  priEcor 
ut  conle  pelkt  jure  cnnceptu  nietu 
llecrere  tcmplo  turpitur  gnatii  putat. 
Prolector  (al  protector  horu  sit  precor, 
nee  in  buob  cruddu  liostis  SKviat) 
An  frater  Mnk  f ratria  ut  ludat  domo  ? 
Lucisae  morbus  jam  vcttkt  tristis  diu 
pcetisq  languens :  an  deesse  parvtJo 
poBsunt,  quilmscQ  prima  gestit  ludere 
a'toA,  pares  honore  nisi  dentur  modo 
Regum  Bupbo  jimetus  at(|  sanguine? 
quoru  minila  concors  eft  esse  letas  solct, 
taiab  mbx  proroittit  illusths  coliots 
Fratrum  duoru  mutuli  solatiu 
Ludit  itui  secura  juris  Kmulft 
Katura  dii  fralerna  fingeret  odia 
piieris  Utes  magis  placent  domestics 
binuniq  vulnua  sentiunt  statini  fratru 
turbata  pectora,  ati]  se  minuK  pooti 
possunt :  magls  lusotv  quovU  geatiet 
n  frater  cognatus  puer,  et  stfltim 
admissa  sordcscit  vuliiptas,  nee  din 
domcstictc  placere  dclitiffi  possunt 
At  sacra  non  poswliat  neseiuti  puer? 
Quis  isU,  Hibi  secrala  dixit  uiintiusF 
Tu  qiucre,  qiuerat  Claudianus,  audiet 
At  non  negassc  finge :  sine  parvulu 
non  pO)«c,  «iuc  ardore  asylii  linqucre 
Manebit  invitua  tamen:  tcmplu  mihi 
si  pOHCo  solo,  bona  tuebitur  simol. 
Nemo  Cabollfi  sacrilega  sacris  eripit; 
tcmplo  puer  latere  securus  nequit? 
(juin  filiu  macri  pupillu  detulit 
Britonia  lex,  poscs.°a  !!i  Dulli  bona 
Bcccpta  rcferat:  jura  main  sufi 
mandcnt  pupillD  :  qux  auos  vix  sacris 
Iitimics  lutrici  pupiUo*  auferet 


cummatreTirtuafugeretbostilisni 
Eduardua  inimiciB  suis  Uitqucns  nuaa 
extorts  manib"  sceplra,  ad  araa  moi  «- 

tugi  gravida,  rex  ortua  in  lucem  ibi  fiiit. 
primoH]  oatales  sacros  nactus  pner. 
Fuit  timor  noa  ptunu  boatibie  p«tri>, 
Dubiiiq  fecit  pacia  inccrt<e  tidem 
utriq  aajlum  pncbuit  tnta  sedem, 
donee  patri*  gnatum  rcveni  anplexilnu 
Tcmplu  rclinquens  beta  tradercm,  fide 
tam  certa  regix  dt  utiau  eiue. 
Que  sit  timoris  causa  nee  quiaqui  rcigi:t 
mccum  sacris  manebit  sdibns  puer 
Quicunq  pacta  jura  11^3*10  ruiDpiuvt 
precor  sacra  truatur  imjiius  fuga 
ncc  invidjo  duris  oiiem  hoetib'  aaa. 

Ca&D. 
Quid  agimus  ?  ira  caxu  ntcnt«m  Tcllkal 
ct  pungit  interdu  ferox  Glocestriu 
non  flectitur  prcci  pectus  imtu  Icri 
pugnare  verbis  non  juvat,  jussus  maet 
suiTii  icnatus  diffcra,  quibua  time* 
parere  fhistra;  grande  aiupitioab  at 
tonuentij :  acriter  errore  torqiMtnr  too 
decepta.     Si  regina  charQ  pMtraa 
mandas  nepotem,  et  ceteris  quos  Aniflia 
proeeres  sum  gens  nobilis  j&ctat  dhi. 
Chara  mihi  vitu  tibt  pro  Slio 
Nunqua  timebo  pignori  ilepoaerc 
Sin  filiQ  nobis  tuum  mater  n^as, 
rurmu  tibi  psaosor  baud  poctfaac  era, 
ct  liliu  ciacta  desCTBR  tamen. 
Tremcacit  anccps  cagits^nQ :  VinciiiF 

Reoina. 
Concuxsit  artua  nortroa  borrida*  tioiar. 
toniueiq  vinctus  fUgido  nng«M  bmIn 
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Quid  agimiis,  animu  distrahit  dubius  Erras,  utrosq  pdis  et  gnatQ  simul 

payor  tuosq  ferre  nee  Glooestrensem  potes. 
nine  natus  urget,  fortius  illinc  patruus  Card. 

Testor  deu  yeru,  atq  quicquid  possident  Dum  caeca  yires  ira  colligit,  in  tuS 

Csli  beatu  conjugis  manes  m&^  prseceps  ruin&  armatur  infoelix  amor. 

Non  aliud  Eduarde  in  meo  nato  mihi  Cur  patruo  charam  nepotem  denegas, 

jam  qusero,  quam  tua  sceptra  regali  po-  cui  cura  migor  Anglise  comittitur  ? 

tens  merit6  nos  inertiae  damnas  simul, 

gestaret  aula,  jura  Britannis  daret,  et  esse  stultos  arguis,  quando  nihil 

Regisq  laetQ  yiyat  setemu  genus  horum  timemus,  quale  tu  demens  times. 

Quid  fluctuaris?  ergo  prodis  filiQ?  Ciim  nos  tamen  Glocestrio  junzit  dud 

et  sponte  qusesitu  neci  mater  dabis  assidua  regni  cura,  nee  magis  fuit 

An  non  tuorQ  injussa  terrent  yinculaP  pspeeta  cuiqufi  yita  Richardi  ducis. 
Sin  cogitet  protector  AnglorQ  decus  Reoina. 

En,  possidet  natu  priorem  principis,  Tam  stulta  nunqua,  mentis  aut  inops  fui, 

contentus   illo   sit :    non   posdt   istu  yos,  esse  stultos  ut  reor  cunctos,  fidem 

patria  yestriUnq  suspitione  Isederem  mea. 

Is  quanit  imQ,  utrunq  mater  postulo  Acumen  ergo  desidero  simul  et  fidem, 

unum  dari  rogo,  duos  cui  debuit  quoru  alterum  si  desit,  in  nostrQ  caput 

At  hujus  horescis  nihil  demens  minasP  met  luemq  patria  magnam  parit, 

procerQq  yim  tantQ  feris?  natQ  tamen  nil  sacra  nature  moratur  foedera 

amittis,  et  tuo  perire  yulnere  R^ni  eupido  insana :  nobilis  furit 

y  ides  tuos,  properare  Cardinis  pater  Ambitio  fratrCL  casde,  nee  macula  timet  ? 

matris  qusereUe,  nee  moras  paryas  facit  YeterG  parG  mentita  psuasit  fides 

statim  yicina  yim  minatur  patruus  Romana  fratemo  madebant  sanguine 

promissa  asylo  jura  nee  prolem  tegunt  mcenia :  suo  sin  regna  Ixatri  paroere 
Nunqu&  fugae  miles  yiam  celeri  dabit  hand 

Armatus  omnes  occupat  hostis  locos.  yerentur ;  an  frustra  nepos  patruu  timet. 

Aut  quae  capit  fidelis  amotu  sedesP  Si  regii  diyersa  fratres  inoolant, 

Obscura  Cardinalis  baud  fides  fuit  erit  salus  utriq  seryemus  alterfi, 

sempq  sancti  authoritas  erat  patris  utrumq  seryabis :  duos  defendere 

Huie  filiu  manda  tuu,  Quin  eripi  unius  in  yita  potes :  nee  tutQ  erit 

sinu  yidere  filiu  mater  potes  P  aedibus  iisdem  yiyere  ambobus  simul 

patrisq  funus  ultimum  regis  domus.  Merces  non  ponit  una  singulas 

Horrenda  fulminet  ferox  Glocestrius  Mercator  in  nay i,  procella  quem  frequens 

potius,  feram,  patiar,  maneat  gnatus  jubet  timere,  nee  marari  turbines 

modo !  rabidi  solent  frustra :  licet  mihi  oonscia; 
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recti,  loco  servare  sancto  filiii 
nic  poB«e  Rperem,  dura  quamvis  intonct 
crudelis  hoireudiiq  patruua  fiilminct. 
En  filiuni  vestria  tatnen  manib'  Bimtil 
Tobis  in  illo  maodo  fratrem,  quoa  pie 
Bcrvare  vos  decebit.  a  vobis  ego 
turn  mater  illu  deauo  rcpctam,  caro 
qunndo  omuia  Buiui  ante  judicis  tbronii 
posthac  tiunul  clangente  siatetiir  tuba. 
Trcniebunda  scio  qua;  vestra  splendescit 
fidi.'a,  spatiosa  quam  ail  dcxtcra'  polentia, 
lestata  hit  rebus  aimul  pnideatia. 
Nihil  ut  Jaeis  deese  tutandis  qiieat 
suspecla  sin  vobi*  polestaa  vestra  erit. 
Ilium  milii  vos  p  decs  relinquite 
p  regis  Eduardi  tbroni  ca^tam  tidem 
Quantoq  me  ohois  timerc  dicitia 
Tantii  tituere  vos  miiii^  decct  parQ 
O  dulce  pignui,  alteru  regni  dccus, 
apes  vana  matria,  cui  t<atris  laudca  ego 
dcmeoB  precabar  fniBtra,  avi  longaa  dies 
tibi  palronus  adsit  tot  procellis  arbiter 
mundi  deus,  tutoq  portu  coltocct 
impulsa  vela,  nia-sta;  matris  acciiw 
iuBxB  labria  oscula  infcclin  tuii. 
Is  uovit  UI11IB  rcru  babciias  qui  tenet, 
qua  ado  dies  luccbit  altera,  tais  dunuo 
cum  Dostrn  labris  imprimcntiir  owula 
Ja:n  quod  timcbis  id  genus  dedit  tuG 
Si  vuluus  haud  atatis  miser,  matris  tuic 
iioitare  luctu»:  sin  ncgat  lachrymos  tibi 
generoflus  animus;  at  suos  planet^  tamen 
concede  matri,  flere  novimus  priiU 
En,  nime  Actus  matris,  f  misero  patris 
quicquid   tclitlu  funere:  an   quicquid 

lli'biliuf  CNHC  ngis  Eduardi  uccci' 


at  alter  Eduordus  tatnen  erat,  qui  po- 

supba  regni  sceptra  gcstaret  pntria, 
hie  liniit  ora  gnatus  Eduardi  minor 
Diccndus  at  ntagis  nieo  ex  ulero  racui 
Turn  turma  suffulsit  meoru  nobili^ 
□cc  morte  fatum  fregit  una  aingulo* 
Nunc  dira  fratrcm  Carccris  custcdia 
Bvulait:  ipeum  pomidetr^ein  fides 
metuenda  Kicbardi:  reliquiaa  en  ]Mtrii 
solas :  in  hoc  fuit  una  spea  lapMe  donn^ 
in  quo  Kimul  nunc  auferentur  omnm. 
Quia  te  manci  fili  exitus  tristii?  qniV 
bcu  fluctib'  una  iiioceos  cxpontturF 
si  dura  parvQ  fata  quiemnt,  ultimB 
donius  tux  funus,  petam  mater  simnl 
vivcntis  occulos  ad  ni<^  clauda  nuaa^ 
et  matris  in  sinu  pucr  pereaa.  vale 
fili  vale,  matris  vale  aolatiu. 
Qualis  reniota  matrc  crudelis  ko 
prsdam  minorem  morsibna  i 


raptarit  ore ;  talu  an 

crudelis  avulsit  neputem  patniDi 

IIowarh. 
En  Candidas  profusa  lachrynua  gi 
variis  tenellos  filii  artn*  implicet. 
amplexibuB  auprcma  spar^gcns  okuIs. 
ncc  plura  ningultus  unit  anbglan*  Iojul 
llsaitq  medio  rnpta  guttnrr  cgrcdi 
voxjuBsa,necrcperit  viatninfopltzaBiK. 
Quid  matris  adcci  chara  vexaa  pccton^ 
poet  terga  disceden»  relinquil  filtlL 

Noli  timene  nobilia  prinwpa,  nnnl 
cum  fratre  colludes  tno;  re^  d«n> 
nil  Biispicare  matris  orlmttn  aiiiu. 
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propris  salutisf  quale  vulnus  acdpit 

ACTUS  QUINTUS.  coUapsus  imperii  status,  si  concitus 

^  -r^      ^  temere  fiiror  juyenilis  opprimat  inscid 

Catesbeius,  Dux  Buck.  •*  '^'^ 

^tatis  baud  mulcetur  ira  ferridfle. 

Gates.  Dux  Bucking. 

Plagis  tenure  ketus  imbelles  feras  At  si  quis  exoelsa  potens  aula,  levis 

Glocestrios  triumphat :  in  manus  suas  Imunis  imperio  deae  bus  potest 

<^tata  caecidit  praeda;  tuta  fraus  loco  jactare  foelicem  statQ  baud  fragili  loco, 

versatur ;  obscuro  tenetur  carcere  fixcelsus  id  Buckingbamus  beros  potest 

nepoa  uterq  decora  regni  jam  libet  Quodnam  sed  omen  istud  ambiguus 

spondere  sibi,  soliumq  fratris  mortuL  jacis 

Qualis  feras  odore  longo  sentiens  Dubio  ore  careens  nigri  lecto  specu 

sagax  canis,  postqua  vicina  praeda  pcipit,  an  bostis  in  nostrum  caput  frustra  ruit 

cervice  celeri  pugnat,  et  presso  yias,  Cates. 

scnitatur  ore :  talis  omnib^  modis  Locus  sed  omni  liber  arbitrio  tacet. 

optare  dextris  sceptra  fratris  dimicat,  Buck. 

regnoq  sperato  prope  Britanniae  inbiat.  Nudate  turba  servnli  yestra  latut. 

Regm  futuri  jacta  jam  sunt  semina :  Gates. 

proceru  cobors  irata  Reginae  nequit  ^il  timet  generosa  magnanimi  indoles, 

pferre  stirpem  poscit  ad  poena  ferox  Se  posse  vind,  magna  virtus  dum  negat 

dum  lite  pugnant  anxii,  cla  pdere  praemia  ferunt  fastus  sui  Riverius 

dum  cogitat,  quicunq  coeptis  obstrepant  beros,  Grausq  primus  bic  gradus  mali 

Duce  absq  Buckingbamio,  sed  nectere  Bex  sceptra   puerili   manu   quassans 

doloe  suos  veretur,  et  fraudes  timet  furit, 

Jussit  ducis  mentem  supba  incendere  Minatur  olim  non  multas  fore  suas 

Et  concitare  prolis  odiu  regiae,  injurias,  nee  dura  fratris  vincula, 

ut  sceptra  parvis  excidant  infantib^,  nee  avunculi  tulit  sui;  mater  comam 

patruiq  Buckingbamius  fraudes  juvet,  laoerata  vindictam  petit,  minor  genu 

Regnumq  dux  insensus  acquirat  sibi.  quicquid  propinquus  sit,  sibi  fieri  putat 

Ut  suspicentur  interim  proceres  nibil,  Nunc  ergo  prudens  ista  tecum  cogita: 

bi  de  creando  rege  jussi  consulunt  Nam  si  pepersit  bostib^  manus  tuis, 

Gatesbei,  quid  cessas  parere  duci  tbronG  et  traxerunt  matris  propinqui  spirit&, 

Hue  ferre  BuckingbamiQ  video  gradQ :  NunquS  tuas  ccssabit  in  poenas  furor 

animotumetsupbus:  buicnectamdolos.  At  si  timori  spiritQ  evomant  tuo, 

Flos  Angliae,  praeclara  progenies  Jovis,  iramq  justam  sanguine  extinguant  sao 

£t  maximii  quassse  Britaniae  decus ;  Regem  timebis,  scelere  dum  vincet  soelus 

Quid  otifl  securus  alis,  ifncmor  domusq  cognatae  fVemat  dirara  Inem. 

W 
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Buck. 

^H 

Furor  brcvJR  pueri  atatini  resi 

tinguitur. 

niali  medcla  kU  toUere  prindpem.  ^^H 

Catks. 

^H 

At  ira  prteceps  eat  magis  puei 

■i  levis. 

Vinei  nisi  seekre  novo  scelus  oeqait  ^^ 

BCCK. 

Quoddom  scelus   huneBtum  ncccestM 

1  est  ruci 

fecit 

iUico. 

Plagis  tenetur  capUi  dispoiuti*  fer* 

Gates. 

Qoaai  vinculis  ulcrq  serrator  nepw 

Nunquam  rinit  pirentiB  iiiieii 

RUB  dolor. 

levi  peribunt  Claadii  nuto  ducii 

raori:  ucitant  nmtrcni  suorii 

vincula 

periere  jam  jam,  si  tibi  nunc  consulat 

Et  filiQ  matriH  quierclce. 

Gloccstrium  munit  satcUes  clam  duccre 

Buck. 

mores  ootat  Bcvretos  cxcubitor  tuo< 

Crii 

Qinia 

qualcm  tuorum  minimi  falsam  putw. 

pars  \athm  Glocestrius  fiiit. 

Gates. 

Nihil  timendfi  si  vides,  time  tamcn 

Furor 

inceila  multorii  fides:  congtans  iiUlb^| 

ntistur  ultioRC.     Sontem  ncgligit 

Ininiica  crcdc  cuncta :  turbotus  "oM^^I 

pun  it  Bcclus. 

Buck. 

Fratri  Tbywtes  liberos  crcdens  kdm, 

Diicis  [wtesl  ai 

itboritas 

ftrociani  pucri  miiiuerc. 

[BVCK.] 

Catks. 

Du 

ra  pticr 

Vesane  tcrqnea :  Garceri  hicrau  dUoa 

nt. 

an  pocnitebit  ?  hoc  inertia  est  viri 

Buck. 

Hinc  regis  ita  tcrrct:  an  pucru  timc*^ 

At  suQ  »emp  timcbit  pain 

mm. 

H                                          Catks. 

Vi-mnlur  illinc  odia  splendidi  Duda 

■                  Queuquom  Umere  nweit  imperii  decua. 

cujus  |>otc«ta9  euiiia.  qucm  cimcti  b«- 

f                                         Buck. 

munt 

Quod  iioa  tueri  salubrc  consi]  i 

urn  potest. 

Qureris  salutcm?  tutus  hinc  ena  magb 

Cates. 

confide  aumis,  et  fidcra  pr»u  Diua. 

Quod  principi  ncccm  VMln 

uu  solum 

Gates. 

«eut. 

PropcraU  Begem  feU  n  vita  eximut 

Buck. 

parabit  bterea  sceptra  Bichanlos  bU 

f  ulntiit  uiq  raatri*  ira  filium. 

Til  sola  jactatie  columnit  pBtris 

^1                                    Gates. 

ambire  rcgnQ  ope  dux  tua  GlocoUioa 

I  — -- 

polesl. 

facile  potest:  utriq  vit«ii  mnnMiL 

•  > 
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Buck. 
Nunqua  meo  ludet  cruore  regius  paer 
Cujus  minas  satiabit  ereptu  caput 
Jactura  parva  principis,  vitam  sua 
seryare  si  possesT  pamm  pueroe  decent 
decora  regni:  matris  hoc  regno  invidse 
baud  regis  esset,  cujus  impulsu  in  necem 
8olu  suoru  armatur  iratus  puer. 

Dux  Buck.  Dux  Glocest.  Catbs- 

BEIUS. 

Buck. 
O  Claudiane  rector,  Ebori  domus 
•pes  una,  nee  non  periculi  consors  mei 
nobis  gravem  tuus  parat  necem  nepos. 
Casus  suorQ  msestus  Eduardo  satus 
plangit,  minasq  fletib^  miscet  graves 
Abdenda  yinculis  opaci  carceris 
infausta  proles  Regis,  an  nra  nece 
tROx  domus  litabit  ultrices  deos. 

Gloc. 
Horrere  yindicis  potentiie  faces 
cogunt  trucesq  regis  irati  minis 
salubre  prsecipitare  oonsiliu  jubet 
Quo  longius  serpit  malu  robustius 
fieri  Bolet,  breyisq  consiliis  mora 
datur. 

Buck. 
Medela  tristis  ingenti  malo 
paratur :  en  facile  scelus  Tinci  nequit 
Sempq  minatur  ira  cseca  principis : 
yindicta  sceptro  armata  pugnat  acerim^. 
Testor  deum   yerO,  sumumq    cslorQ 

decus, 
quodcunq  consulas,  sequor  yits  ducem. 

Gloc. 
Tremulos  p  artus  horror  ezcurrit  vagus 


Juvenile  novi  regis,  ingeniO,  ferox 
indocile,  flecti  non  potest  P  frangi  potest 
Si  patiamur,  exitiQ  parat  nobis  grave, 
redimere  vitam  yinculis  regis  licet, 
At  heu  pudet  fratema  regna  demere 
undiq  frequens  ridet  Lancastriu  genus, 
lapsamq  gaudebit  domO  semuli  sui. 
Consulere  sed  vitie  quia  proprie  juvat, 
nee  patria  decet  onerare  luctib^ : 
fratema  posco  sceptra  jure  sangninia, 
vestrseq  fautores  salutis  vos  voco. 
Coeptis  tuS  si  spondeas  nostris  fidem, 
Juro  supremos  qui  tonant  caelum  deos, 
natus  mens  solamen  unicG,  tuS 
gnatam  maritus  uxorem  ducet  sibi. 
Quod  vendicas  Herfordiensis  ens  comes, 
aquis  carebit  Thameais,  ssquor  plfldbus 
partes  priils  qu^  pfidus  linquS  tuas. 

Cates. 
Nunc  ergo  ooepta  vota  demens  pfice, 
primiunq  Regulos  ad  arcem  transferas 
famulosq  substituas  novos  nepotibua, 
dicto  tuo  quos  audientes  autumas; 
Et  nulla  deinceps  ad  Regem  pateat  via 
populi  strepitQ  ad  tuoe  transfer  lares, 
et  subditorum  averte  regi  lumina, 
calcentq  tna  postbac  clientes  limina. 

Gloc. 
Quin  Angliae  proceres  latere  fraudem 

convenit 
dum  rapta  nostris  sceptra  manib^  cade- 
rent. 

Gates. 
Adhuc  corona  regiii  cingi  caput 
non  posse  dimissi  docebunt  nuntii: 
tuoq  jussu  confluat  procerQ  cohors 
ut  magna  celebrentur  comitia  Britannis. 
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^H            Jum  cogitabundi  suu  capiunt  iter, 

et  debitos  differt  bonorcs  regulii :        ^^H 

^1            ef  urbe  uudatj  manebunt  virib", 

htc  gralus  .^glis  et  poteiia  multJi  >B^^^| 

jurare  accptra,  vel  niori  priEis  dec«L'  ^^| 

tncerta  cu  eit  inviccm  tides  Hibi, 

-  ^H 

erepta  piiero  sceptra  tutua  posside. 

Is  principi  favebftt  Eduardo  ntmis     ^^H 

Bucking. 

nunquii  potest  proniisaa  convelli  fldOC^^^ 

At  nobilem  non  fulkt  llastingu  dolos 

Gloc. 

StanleiuB  hcros  urbe  quoq  conSdet, 

Tentare  pversam  decct  meutcin  insgia 

Fonian  viru  frangaa  reluctantem  metu. 

Si  clam  coire  sepalim  BcnaetinL 

ego  iaterim  rebus  Britanniia  cotisals. 

GiAJC. 

Cates. 

De  reb"  Anglitc  gravbsniia  ut  consn- 

Quid  nunc  agi*  Catcsbeief  quin  libi 

lant 

consul  a« :                                   ~^^H 

coire  procerea  singuli  jussu  meo. 

Quae  avoca  aatus  anliiii,  dudc  ^'^u^I^H 

nc  nostra  ccepta  inUmlus  aiiim"  occupet 

dolos,                                         ^H 

Bucking. 

Totuni  ('atsbeiu.  TlironO  si  particep* 

At  nam  tui  wmul  couei  conBitii  eril 

Rm  niBgna  paucia  expediri  nou  poteit. 

tibi  derogas,  minusq  poatbac  creditur 

Glot. 

a  fipiritri  pcmtua  iniiuicua  ezprimM, 

Qiicm  noa  nictu  jiosessa  scciiCra  com- 

quasi  ptiiiax  amor  colst  pueroemiaat: 

prHHent 

pneeasc  solus  tu  pot««  Leccatrue 

Deesac  noatro  autbaritaa  rol^i  DC(|uit. 

Bucccssor    nnatingi  :    daces    ucdml 

Buck. 

niagis; 

Pcnince  multia  precmiis  vulgiia  leie 

bene   est:    pereat,   ut   nottra   crcacat 

donitq  cumula  pluriinis,  qui  partib' 

gloria 

ut  biereant  tuis  fB<:LI^  duci  queant. 

vincere    pewinia   qnoa    nequit,    coget 

Sludcre  fingam  Regulis  diirQ  nioua. 

timor. 

flecti  ncc  ulla  plinai  poaaet  precc. 

Cates. 

Stanlcius,  IIai^tinuvs.         ^^m 

Difficile  procerii  animM  Btaliin  cognos- 

A 

eere. 

1^1 

Ouio. 

Pectus  Binpet,  dubioq  pculsfi  nwtu    ^^H 

^L                Qunai  public!,  de  rc-b"  nnsiua  nimij 

ftgitatur,  hue  illuc  rotatnr,  nee  potcM 

^K              quo»  suHpicor  iHilicitua  uaq  conmili 

^H             dura  mulla propoiia  diiltius.  et  volvimua 

tnalQ 

^H            accreta  regni,  men*  patebit  abdila 

diviilsa  quid  cotisilin  sibi  locia  rotnulf 

^H            llaitingiM  itniu  principi  palil  tUiUtt, 

diiiu  pars  in  arce,  para  alia  pncUHie 
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deliberat :  novit  tonans  pater  ille  quid  verbis  benignis  alloqui,  blandi  Duces 

disjunctus  heros  mente  yeisat  callid^.  solent,  mihiq  plurimum  semp  student : 

Nervos  vel  imperio  inhiare,  vel  necem  £t  ipse  populi  vota,  rumores,  metus 

nobis,  vel  insidias  struere  regi  quaeat,  comunicavi  Catesbeio  dudQ  meo 

Hoc  quicquid  est  metuo  nimis.  Torquebit  alios  cura  magna  principis 

Hast.  qusrunt  duoem  cives,  nepotem  neg- 
Ponas  metQ  ligunt 

niustre  Stanlei  genus,  nee  torqueat  Qu6d  ista  me  celavit,  baud  aaque  fero 

suspitio  mentem  vana :  nihil  in  nos  grave  fugare  lubet  f  nos  arguet  reos  fuga» 

patrare  possunt,  quamdiu  mens  simul  atq  revocatos  ira  pderet  magis. 

Catesbeius  adsit  (inde  qui  nunquamsolet  Tutos  manentes  vita  servat  inocens. 

abesse)  quod  velut  ore  prolatum  suo  Sin  nos  malQ  maneret,  alterius  velim 

absens  licet  non  audio.  scelesta  mens,  non  nostra  damnaret  fUga. 

Stanl.  Fraus  ista  (crede)  nulla  quam  demens 
fides  et  adultera  times, 

non  raro  iecta  fronte  blanda  abscon-  Rude  pritts  in  coelQ  chaos  mutabitur, 

ditur.  prius  astra  terris  hsereant,  flamine  salQ, 

Virtutis  umbra  turpe  pugnat  vitiQ,  quam  fallat  astrinctam  fidem  Catsbeius. 
falsumq  vultu  baud  exprimunt  paud  Stan. 

dies.  Moz  exitus  tantis  malis  fidem  dabit. 
Hast. 


Dux  Gloc.  Catsbeius,  Howard: 
equestris  obdimis. 


Cumulata  mentis  firma  constitit  fides. 

Jussu  meo  Lecestri  sume  colunt, 

MultQq  Northamtoniis  potens  valet.  Dux  Gixx?. 

reru  mearu  suin§  in  illo  colloca  Spes  concutit  mentem  metusq  turbida, 

Stan.  trepidumq  gemino  pectus  eventu  labat. 

Seru  est  cavenditempus  in  mediis  malis,  Imago  regni  semp  errat  ante  oculos 
libido  regni  cnca  nulla  vim  timet,  mihi, 

Imbellis  setas  regis  obruitur  statim,  et  usq  dubium  impellit  ambitio  gravis 

In  nosq  secretu  nefas  post  saeviet,  turbatq  pectus:  flama  regni  concita 

quoscunq  participes  timet  scelens  sui,  ncscit  quiescerc :    sceptra  nunc  tantQ 
in  nuda  prseda  pfidis  sumus  hostib^.  placent. 

repetamus  at  patrios  lares  celeri  gradu  Non  desina,  dum  suiiia  votorQ  attigi 

ubi  sepiat  suis  clientes  viribus.  Multum  exagitat  incerta  nobiliu  fides 

Inooepta  fort^  pfidus  metuet  furor.  cui  nostra  certus  consilia  credam  baud 

Hast.  scio : 

Frustra  timenius  prosi)eram  sortem  satis  Ncc  sunt  loco  tuto  sitaj  fraudes  ine». 
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^H                                                   HUWARD. 

^^^1 

^P              Quid  pectus  anxiii  tumuUu  verberas? 

H                nescit  timere  quisquia  audet  magna; 

fretu  et  rapai  consistct  aqua  Siculi  maris, 

■ 

Noaq  atra  terria  ante  splendorcm  dabit. 

^H                itgna  petis;  fortuna  fortes  adjuvat. 

^M              ars  prima  regni  posse  le  cires  roetu 

caput. 

^1                retinere :  qui  ci  ves  timet,  rebelles  cxcitat. 

Et  temp  Eduardi  fidelem  filiis 

^M                Audebit  omnia  qoisquis  imperio  regit 

fore  spondct,  hoetem  Ttffs  bosttt:^  grave. 

^P                et  dura  tractat  sceptni  regali  manu. 

Gloc. 

"                                              Gloc. 

Quid  arma  pos5unt  regis  ireti.  sdet,      ^h 

rectus  tuhil  pturbat  ignaTus  mctus 

iramq  oostnun  sanguine  eMJuguet  M^^H 

Exi;ede  pieta«,  niente  si  nostra  lates. 

Discant  parcre  priacipi  metu  sui,         ^^H 

■^              Tuetur  ensis  quicquid  invitu  tenes. 

At  qua  via  mactabo  venma  caput  f 

^M              Aperire  nunc  ferro  decet  frsudi  via, 

CATiB. 

^1                mactetur  hoatis,  quuquis  obgtabat  miLi. 

Conjugis  amore  captus  iusonit  Shori, 

^M                                               IIOWARD. 

t'lainas  libido  nee  Tu  rentes  conlinet. 

^M               Quid  Fontefracti  riiiealis  captos  tencs 

Hojic  arguas  capiti  Tcneflciis  tuo 

mortem  struerc :  causam  suk  (BD  peUicis 

julea? 

imore  oecns,  et  furore  fervidoa 

Indulta  vita  csleris  animos  dabit, 

tuetur  infoelix  patroniw;  contda 

et  ultro  pccnas  mite  BuppliliQ  vocat 

Ferro  pcrcmpti  spiritum  iofestu  cx- 

et  prodilorcm  patriz  incnsa  womt       ^^H 

priinaiit 

uioi  ajuputet  securia  infaustum  »p^^| 

finucs  amicos,  csteri  mctu  labant. 

Gloc.                       ^H 

Gloc. 

Procerea  in  areem  confiuunt  jama  "l^^l 

Hostea  smnl  perire  pnesentes  vulo. 
obstare  quoi  sceptris  meis  uovi  mgax, 
et  unus  omnes  occu[)et  [mritcr  mctus. 

sUCim  favcre  quoa  Begi  scin              ^^H 
pajam  oi>primam,  reumo  crimiiiii  nrpm^^^^ 

satellea  abscindet  bipenni  niox  caput 

QuorQ  dubia  stndio  rcsixtit  mens  levi, 

nee  sentiet  scnatus  insidias  etupcnt. 

Elos  prement  max  dura  captoa  yincnla. 

Catsb. 

Quo  flectit  Uastingua  uiitiiQ. 

Sin  abrtinet  Mcria  coniitiis  callidua 

Catsb. 

beros,    noviu    qmtrendua    ctt   teadi 

Tantu  ia  tuQ 

modus.                                      ^H 

^                  caput. 

Oloc.                      ^^M 

Gloc. 

At    illico    inviM    ind^tom    Hon^^H 

^_                  Ueis  adjutor  cbk  ptibiu 

caput,                                        ^H 

^B           retwit. 
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sacris  abease  comitiis  noli  pati.  nihil  sui  flecums  infoeliz  yidet 

Catsb.  moz  quikm  aibi  Baoerdote  damnato  opus 
Solumne  poscis  dire  Hastings  ned?  erit. 

Gloc.  Ha8T.  heb. 

Stanleius  heros,  atq  Cardineus  pater,  Hasdnge,  nunquE  excidit  menti  dies 

Frssol  £lienai8  comprimentur  vinculis,  olim  nefanda,  tristes  et  nimis,  istiua 

animiim  ut  fidelem  carceris  donet  specns.  quando  sub  arcis  moenib^  totos  tremens 

Sin  impotenti  ptinax  animo  abnuat  dire  metu  necis,  ultimb  te  yiderim? 
quisquam  nee  Hastingi  monet  tristes  Hast,  milbs  callioatus. 

lues :  O  nominiB  decus  unicQ  tibi,  et  genns 

ferru  secabit  triste  noxiu  capnt :  illustre,  nnnqua  tarn  gravis  casus  mihi 

Infida  strictus  ensis  eruet  yiscera.  aut  tristis  excidit :  tibi  nullQ  tamen 

Res  et  profecto  stulta  nequitiae  modus.  (Diis  gratia)  malu  turn  neds  lucrQ  fuit 

JEquata  sors  utrisq  fuit 


Hastingus  hebos,  Howabdus,  Has- 
ting^ MILES  CALLIGATUS. 


Hast.  heb. 

Imomagis 

Hast,  hebos.  hoe  dioeres,  aecreta  mentis  nostras  si 

Miror  quid  hue  eunti  equus  humi  tur-  cognosces :  quod  sLoguli  posthac  sdent, 

piter  Atnemoadhuc   Oh  Hastinge  nunqa& 
prostemitur,  deus  omen  ayertet  mal&  quod  sdem 

sed  vana  sortis  quid  movent  ludibria?  vitse  magis  dubius  fui  quam  illo  die 

Et  dura  Stanleius  tremebat  somnia.  Nunc   temporQ    mutata    series,      ad 
visti  sibi  apru  nuntiat  somno  caput,  necem 

laceraredente,moxfluithumeriscruor,  hostes  trahuntur  Pontefracti  isto  die 

mihiq  demens  consulit,  turpem  fugam  nostram  cruore  suo  quietem  sandunt 

Lasciya  nos  fortuna  gestit  ludere  Nunqua  magis  securus  ex  animo  meo 

ridetq  turbatos  levi  casu  viros,  Hastinge,  vixi,  nee  metu  magis  vacat 

quibus  tamen  nihil  minatur  invida.  jactata  nullis  fluctib^  vita. 
HowABD.  Hast,  miles. 

propera  nobile  Hastinge  caput,  celera  ^  ^^"^ 

gradu.  faxit. 

Hast.  h;e.  Hast.  hbb. 

Foelix  ades  tandem  sacrate  dib  pater,  Quid  heres. 
secretas  aures  accomoda  paululQ  mihL  Hast  mi. 

Howard.  Id  precor. 

Omitte  tandem :  quid  sacerdotem  diu  Hast.  heb. 

afiare  ?  confessore  nil  adhuc  opus,  Sdo  satis. 
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^M                                     Howard. 

Episcup.  Elieks.              ^^M 

^M              Quiu    ruuipss    heros    noliiUs   wgnei 

Nil  tibi  claudetnr,  hoitus  quod  mea»^^| 

H                       moma: 

producit:  eteet  lautius  vellem  uihi.  ^^H 

^M                Nam  te  iliu  aenatua  expectat  sagax. 

quo  aim  tibi  gratua.                                 ^^1 

^M              De  reb"  ut  tot  consulant  nobile  caput. 

Gloc. 

H                Descescit :  hen  nescit  niiwir  tristem  sibi 

Qiud  imperii  ctatiis, 

^M              luera  parari.     Ah  quid  nimU  pueria 

Salusq  regni  poscat,  rt  patriEc  decaa;    ^^ 

^M                         fovea  ? 

vestria  udhuc  jactate  conailiis  pAtns^ri^H 

H              Te  t«  fefdlit  falsa  Calsbcj  iiilcs. 

Ahcsi^  cognnt  paulutQ  oegotiB:         ^^H 

captuw)  plagis  prEcda  retineri»  miaer. 

nee  ait  molcstua  forte  discesmu,  pcof.   ^^ 

Dux  Gloc.  Dux  Bcck.  Hast.  heb. 
Episc.  Euens.  Satelles. 

IIast.  Her. 
OiKi-am  nnvare  raaxitnsni,  patm,  dectt, 
nt  dum  (rtrit  rex  nceptra  puerili  ntMa^^B 

DiTK  BrcK. 

Quani  ningna  regni  curnimorem  premit, 

quii!  Acisna  nup  regnu  diu  cxercult,    ^^H 

Ducemq  vexat  Claudiaiiu,  quia  potrea 

Hoc  flagilat  aecura  patria'  salus,          ^^H 

Ignorat,  hnnc  solum  intuetur  Anglia, 

clariq  poscit  mollis  tctaa  principia,       ^^M 

Suisq  reb^  poacit  autkorem  ducein. 

et  ultimo  fides  saeramento  daU        ^^H 

^L               Vestra  seorsim  stlegit  pruilentia 

Kegi  sepulto:  majiis  faoc  nollD  fliit^^^l 

^M                quoru  fideli!  cunaulunt  canu  caput 

Itegui    gnlellitiQ.       Ergo    proceiW^^f 

H^               lit  ut  procurct  aiudua  ncgotia 

^^H 

Quii  regiO  diadeiiiate  caput  tingerct. 

Sin  iuvicem  dtBCiitiiuit  brevi  nieL    ^^M 

ut  gratua  eaae  luortuo  fratri  queat. 

Purgare  taudeiu  pntriam  luacul*  decct,  ^^ 

cojos  sepulti  filiQ  exornat  pi^. 

et  aCL'Icre  uosmet  lilicrare  peaaiino. 

Gloc. 

Sed  eccc  retro  dm  venit  duhio  gndn: 

Veneranda  o  patru  cohors,  el  luaidinil 

quaaauns  caput  lorvo  tupcilio  tarit,    ^^H 

Poteotu  imperii  decus:  faustu  dcua 

Duro  lalfellu  dente  eomprimit  fera%i^^| 

indulgeat  nunc  rebus  istU  cxitu. 

et  pectorc  irato  tegit  dirQ  malO.         ^^H 

Nc«  somniator  ego  nimis  tardus  fui. 

Gloc. 

qui  tarn  frcquenti  serus  adsQ  curiic. 

QuM  destinatii  his  patres  pRtuu,  suij 

Qui  nunc  veneficiia  mihi  cxitu  pwil. 

meis. 

qui  sum  Bupbo  regis  ortua  mngaine, 

Toiitumnc  mane  lectulo  clapaus  eeiicx 

Tutor(|  decUratus  bujus  ioaulK. 

Eiienaiaantistcs  venia?  Bencni  quics, 

Hast.  Heh. 

Juvenemlabordfcct;  ftnint  hortiituu 

Quas  patriae  pferre  debet  prodiUr 

decora  fngn  pluricaQ  producere. 
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Gloc.  Sacra  morituro  mox  sacerdos  finiet 

Sensus  mihi  omnes  fratiis  uxor  fasdnat.  Juro  sacru  Paulu,  pritltB  non  prandeo, 

Hast.  Pcenas  qulkm  mihi  pendat  abfldflBom 
Verbis  stupentes  triste  dimittunt  caput  caput 

Justas  luat  regina  pcenas  pessima.  Patremq  Cardineu,  Eliensem  pnesnlem, 

paru  tamen  placet,  quod  aures  base  meas  Dominum  Stanleium  coerce  vinculis : 

adbuc  latebant :  fraude  captivi  mea  Sceleris  pcenas  Sbora  pellex  impudens 

erant  propinqui  matris :  bodie  jam  meis  damnata  psolvet,  jubente  judice. 
bi  Pontefracti  capite  plectuntur  dolis.  Hast. 

Gloc.  Quis  nostra  digne  conqueri  potest  maU  ? 

Comitata  modo  regina  Shori  conjuge  heu,  quas  miser  voces  dabo  P  quae  lachri- 
Suis  venifica  cantibus  me  prodidit :  mis 

Fhiit  tabo  corpus,  occuli  somnQ  negant,  nostris  Aedon  exbibet  luctus  graves  ? 

Stomacho  invidet  lentQ  tibi  fastidiu,  O  machinator  fraudis  et  diri  artifex 

Yenas  hiantes  deserit  pulsus  cruor,  sceleris;  meoru  prodidit  fallax  amor, 

exangue  bracbiQ  exaruit,  officiu  negat.  blandaq  tectu  fironte  secretQ  malii, 

Hast.  cur  invident  severa  &ta  vitam :  in  mea 

Heu,  frigido  cor  palpitat  tremulQ  metu.  quid  morte  tarn  potens  erit  versutia? 

Num  pulcra  destinatur  morti  pallaca  ?  suuq  cumulat  gaudiu  luctu  meo  P 

pereunt  amores :  concubinS  conjugis  Sed  parce  demens  lachiymis.     Testor 
Regina  nunqua  oonsuleret  usqua  sui.  sacru 

Timent  loqui.   Securus  alloquar  ducem  heu  numen  adversum  mihi:  simul  voco 

Si  fecerint  gravissimas  pcenas  luant.  quocunq  defugistis  intua  inferi 

Gloc.  terris  opacis  inocens  morti  trahor ; 

Si  fecerint  P  itane  mihi  P  si  fecerint  P  Simplex  fides  non  intrat  aula  nee  pie 

quu  dico  factu :  quod  tuu  luet  caput,  Dedicit  supba  pompa  vivere,  in  me& 
Sceleste  proditor.  statim 

Let  ye  Protec-    Satell.  Fortuua  poena  mutat  inimicas  dotes. 

tor Klve ablow on  ^^^j   proditio.  GlOC. 

aud  let  one  of  yoi     Gloc.  An  luctus  attoultos  mulicbris  comovet  ? 

of  ye  gard  break 

In  thereat  with 'I'^  P^fduellionis  cssc  aio  tantas  moras  suadere  lacbrynue  qucaut  P 

»trikey«*L.  st^^         ^^"*  ^^^  abripitis  bimcP  impio  ferro  caput 

ley  OD  y«  head.     Episc.  Eliens.  auferte.    Quid  cunctamini  istQ  perdere. 
Percussit  (hie)  clarQ  Satelles  Stanleu  Hast. 

An  occidit,  stillans  rigat  genas  cruor.  Graudet  dolor  sua  fata  multis  spargere 

G  Loc.  nee  solus  in  pcenam  placet :  vestras  colos 

Vos  pduellem  date  ncci,  scrvi,  statim,  saevsc  sorures  impetrat :  ludunt  genus 
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inorlalc  eaxa  futn :  pncmonstnuit  timlii 
vitare,  qiiod  rctant  lameii.  Pcrteritus 
BOnmo  nihil  Staaleiia  h^ros  coiitovet. 
Hcu  visus  est  locerare  caput  utriq  aper 
fremlens  cruenta  dente,  longiu  ileduit 
cruorphumeroa:  inaigniadederunt  apri 
nomeu  Glocestriu :  ter  bpsua  insidenti 

cecidil,  senatii  dum  nefandQ  viaerem. 

Gloo. 
lati  tnalu  sibi  quicrunt  salclliteB 
qui  dum  moras  faciiint  inanea  6etib'' 
demetere  cesaant  impiQ  ferro  caput. 

IIast. 
Ilci  mihi;  snlutis  nulla  spesF  nunc  ad 

trahitc,  quib''  fortuna  jus  in  nos  dedit. 
quid  lochriniia  miser  nioror  ?  pio  inanus 
cniore  spargite.    Ultimfl  iolis  vale 
o(rle«te  jubar  proditum  rcparann  diem. 
Vale  cobortc  nobilis  nitida  soror 
Phcebi  quicta :  longa  jam  nox  obraet. 

Dux  Gloc.  Cn-ES  LoNBiNENa. 


mngia  duli  biijus  principle  in 
ac  sceleris  authores  rcduodabit  nulO. 
Nunc  ergo  voa  jussu  vocati  estis  nieo, 
intane  quia  constaret  omnibua  nclaa, 
p  vos  ut  inotesceret  qwerentib^. 

Gives. 
Jusaua  fidelca  excquemur  ledalo 
O  ptiuax  scelus  mendat 
blandaq  taatu  frontc  contentD  malQ? 
qui.s  nescit  irTuuies  doloa  sicvi  ducia, 
dubitalq  captii  frande  uobileui  Tir&F 
suu  ueluB  plerunq  in  autborem  redit, 
priilu  in  alios  postqiiu  crudelis  snviiL 


alfi?^^| 


ipodL^H 


Gloc. 
CiveB  properate :  hie  adectiH  prope  licet, 
Seih  niinii  nobis,  in  arce  quos  mudo 
Hastingiu  impiiq  consortes  mi 
■oelem  pemiseent,  Deus  «i  oon  ojicm 
tuliaMd  idq  licet  diu  cclaverint 
BStn :  ante  decimS  solie  (ut  sit)  islius 
peepitnus  metnq  mibito  pciti 
qaa:cunq  caiuB  arma  dedit  (ut  cemitia) 
uluiinus,  ipsiq  jam  opprimuntur 


gralia  vcl  C'irlitr> 


Nu: 

Coruscus  Uastingi  haunt  enas  spiritiL 

ClVES. 
Ut  gesta  res  est,  quxm  paad*  i 

NusT. 
I'ustqua  nd  locii  durua  ratellea 
ad  astra  tollit  hcros  liunina : 
Ex  ore  casto  condpit  Deo  precca 
(jjuecunq  nostra  contuniax  suplua 
Bupplitia    meruit    (inquit) 

utinam  meo  jam  jam  luatur  nngnine. 
Yix  ultinma  moratur  camifei  preoea 
quin  solvit  illico  cnse  corparia  obicein. 

Gives. 
Extioguit  Ilastingii  suorQ  ingens  favor, 
animuH|  licds  crednlus  rebua  nimis, 
nee  triste  auspicalur  integer  scelui, 
authore  donee  misert  amico  plectitnr. 
Sed    hie    grodum    confert    ad    kraa 

wrvicns, 
Quid  civib^  claroare  quasrit  public^'. 

Sebviems  ad  akma. 
Cceptis  ncfandis  hie  s( 
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Hastingus,  horrendi  caput  primQ  mali 
Et  turba  pjujx>  gerens  morem  duci, 
stmxere  tectos  principis  Glocestrii 
yits  dolofl,  altiq  Buckinghamii, 
Ultriq  dum  sacro  senatu  consident : 
Ut  sic  ruinofise  pemptis  AngliiB 
Rectorib^  sedis  supremae  culmina 
Scandant  supbi  suma,  celso  vertice. 
quamvis  inepti,  qui  mentis  maxima 
Regni  gubemarent  Britamii  pondera. 
Quis  nescit  Hastingum  parentem  prin- 
cipis 
traxisse  secu  ?  turpiter  quis  regiu 
nescit  malis  foedasse  nomen  morib^  ? 
Splendore  vel  spoliasse  regnu  pristino 
dictis  suis,  factis  suis,  turpem  viruP 
Quis  nescit  Hastingi  libido  pdita 
quot  virginu  passim  pudorem  pdiditP 
Lectiq  rupit  conjugalis  foedera, 
amplexus  infames  adulter  pellices. 
Nam  Shora  pellex  nota  scortu  nobile, 
hujusq  csddla  pticeps  et  consda, 
Hunc  nocte  poUuto  suprema  lectulo 
accepit  amplexu  paru  cast^  suo 
Ut  morte  pcenas  jure  pendat  maximas, 
turpem  gravi  qui  scelere  vitam  pol- 

luit. 
Ne  si  diu  dilata  damnati  foret 
mors  traditoris,  marte  funesto  sua 
jurata  poscat  turba  demens  principem 
Quae  poena  festinata  fallet  singulis, 
Dirosq  in  tantu  tumultus  comprimet. 

CrvES. 
Praeceps  agendi  magna  pturbat  modus 
fcetumq  festinans  parit  seru  canis. 

CiVIS  ALTER. 

Haec  scripta  sunt  alto  prophetae  spiritu 


Nam  tantulo  qui  tanta  possent  tem- 
pore 
vel  cogitari  dicta,  vel  sic  exprimi 
Pulcrae  mihi  san^  yidentur  litene, 
pulcr^q  depingi  videtur  chartula, 
et  pulcra  postremo  loquendi  formula, 
Ulud  tamen  miru  videtur  maxim^, 
tarn  pulchra  tam  pvo  parari  tempe. 

Civis. 
En  Shora  tremulu  cereum  gerens  manu, 
Induta  poenas  linteo  infames  luit,         • 
Regum  incl jta  meretrix  t jranno  dat 

duel 
poenas,  pater  descende  Jupiter,  et  thoro 
tam  grata  pignora  nunc  tuo  rape :  nam 

tua 
Laedam  vel  Europa,  puta  deserere  polQ, 
Oh  misera,  me  miseret  tui,  piget,  pudet : 
(Licet    impudica    mulier,    et    minus 

proba) 
Privare  vita  dum  nequit  Dux  Claudius 
spoliare  forma  quaerit  iratus  tibL 

Processio  solemmis. 

Chorus. 

Preces  Deo  fundamus  ore  supplices, 
Ne  sit  nota  polluta  mens  adultera. 

1.  Fidem  tuere  conjugQ 
Lectimi  probro  libera 
Defende  privatos  thoros 
Furtiva  ne  laedat  Venus. 

2.  Quemcunq  facti  poenitet 
Purga  solutum  crimine 
Exempla  sanent  posteroe 
Furtiva  ne  foedet  Venus. 
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Epilogus.  Frendens  aper,  regni  lues,  Glooestrius, 

Quas  dims  admovit  Richardus  machi-  niufltris  Hastingi  cruor  defunditnr, 

nas,  qu5d  regulis  vivus  faverat  pvulis 

quantisq  regnandi  libido  luctibus  Regno  repugnantes  novo  Riveriiu, 

affedt  afflictam  videtis  patriam,  Yahanus  et  Grains  repressi  caroeris 

Ut  oelsa  regni  scandat  altus  culmina  horrore,  Isethali  prsemuntur  ytdneie. 

The  Shewe  of  the  Procession. 

ATipstaffe 

Shore*8  Wife  in  her  petticote,  haveinge  a  taper 

buminge  in  her  hand. 
The  Verger 
Choristers 
Singinge  men 
Prsebendaries 
The  Bishope  of  London 
Citizens. 


Finis. 
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ACTIO    SECUNDA. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 

Mr.  Palmab,  Dux  Glooestrensifl 

Mr.  Stringer,  Dux  Buckinghamiae 

Mr.  Batlt,  Lovellus  Heros 

Mr.  Almt,  Prsetor  Londinensis 

Mr.  Webster,  Fitz  Willia,  Recorder  London,  ut  vulgo  loqnQtur 

Civis  amicus  Shawi 
Mr.  Clayton,  Doctor  Shawe 
Ds.  MoRRELL,  Ciyis  prim* 
Ds.  Fraunce,  Civis  secundus 
Mr.  Smith,  Hospes 

Nobilis 

Servus  unus  et  alter  Buck : 

Foggs 


Fagge 
Ds.  Remer    1 
Ds.  Methen  J  ^ 


"   Muti. 


ARGUMENTUM. 


Postqua  hos  omnes  in  potestatem  sua  Richardus  dux  Glocestrensis  rede- 
gisset,  quoru  erga  regem  fidem  metuebat :  quorum  Hastingu  nobilem  morte 
affecit,  cseteros  in  carccrcm  conjecisset,  in  id  studiu  sedulu  incumbit,  ut  cit6 
sui  in  Regni  injustam  possessionem  veniat.  Itaq  ut  Londinenses  fraude 
induceret,  ut  ultro  cum  caeteris  nobilibus  regnQ  sibi  deferant,  R^is  ortu, 
fratrisq  sui  ducis  Eboracensis  parvuli  damnavit,  Regem  Eduardum  fratrem, 
non  ita  multo  ant^  dcfunctu,  adulterii  p  ducem  Bucking :  in  Curia  Prsetoris 
accusavit,  neq  sui  ipsius  matri  Ducissa>quond&  Eboracensi  pepercit.  Tandem 
delatam  sibi  Majestatem,  quam  tantopere  inhiebat,  segre  ut  videbatur  aasu- 
mens  solenibus  comitiis  coronatur. 
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ACTUS  PRIMUS. 

Dux  Gloc.  Dux  Buck.  Lovellus 
Heros. 

Gloc. 
Illustris  heroii  propago,  Ducu  genus 
imdgne  Buckinghamioru,  particeps 
nostriq  consilii  Lovelle  nobilis : 
Quin  rumpimus  segnes  moras  strenuu 

decet 
fore,  magna  quisquis  cogitat,  res  nihil 

habet 
Isthiec   periculi:    audire   decet    hand 

amplius 
quis  influentis  dona  sortis  respuit  ? 
Begem  potest  creare  Buckinghamius 
honor  ducis  erat  semp  hie  amplissimi : 
virtute  te  natura  firma  roborat, 
et  corporis  vestivit  anxia  dotibus. 
Tibi  rursus  aciem  inclusit  ingenii  pa- 

rem, 
Nee  tc  magis  Minerva  quenqua  lomi- 

nat. 
Sequi  decet,  natura  quo  pncstans  vocat : 
tantu  potest  excelsa  Buckinghamius 
ToUuntur  hostes  ecce  suspecti  mihi, 
omnesq  diri  carceris  vincula  premunt. 
Regis  favor  quos   armat    in    regnum 

mcu 
Jubere  cunctos  voce  licet  una  mori 
Hastingus  interemptus  heros  occidit : 
Stanleus  heros  continetur  vinculis 


Et  Eliensem  Episcopu  career  domat. 
reliqui  jacent,  tetra  specu  clauBi,  mds 
quicunq  coeptis  impii  fayent  paru. 

Buck. 
Puerum  levem  regnare  ?  fortmue  jocns 
lasciva  ridens  sceptra  miscet  litibos : 
Yirtus  suo  succumbet  infans  pcmderi. 
Tuo  cogita  quosna  stmis  r^no  doles : 
Nunqua  tuos  jussus  relinquS  ptinax. 
res  expedire  magnas  nesdt  illico. 

Gloc. 
En  ipsa  temporum  jubet  aecnritas 
audacter  aggredi  prius  quae  coosnlit, 
animis  oportet  prsmdere  angola, 
res  arduas  nee  aggredi  temere  deeet 
Quis  exitus  rerum  futurus  cog^tat 
Sapiens  prius.  [GerendacunctaproTid^.] 

LOVEI^ 

Quicquid  timendu,  juncta  consilia  ex- 

plicent 
En  tcmporis  nimium  premunt  angus- 

tia?, 
quo  regiii  caput  corona  dngeret : 
Nunc  ergo  cunctis  impandu  public^, 
Ut  non  sacris  statim  coiiiitiis  confloant 
Regni  moras  psuadet  occasio  gravis 
ne  cingat  ant^  caput  corona  Reguli, 
quam  luceat  sccunda  Novembris  dies 
Hie  destinatus  est  dies  solennibus 
dum  cogitant  mora  tarda  quid  velint 

sibi 
Patrios  lares  procul  relinquentes  sois. 
dum  viribus  nudati  adessent,  Nobile* 
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Ill 


Incerta  du  dubios  opinio  torqueat, 
mutuaq  suspicentur  incerti  fidem, 
agitata  mente  consilia  nee  digerant 
suam  priuaqua  yim  rebelles  jungerent : 
in  rapta  pueris  sceptra  tutus  posside 
Mox  nomini  devicta  succumbet  tuo 
invidia,  du  ferro  repellat  principem. 

Buck. 
Ferat  licet  decepta  nobiliu  cohon 
animusq  prudens  ferro  tentaret  nihil : 
ad  arma  junget  ptinax  populi  furor, 
motuq  caeco  rapitur,  in  prasceps  ruit, 
quocunq  fertur :  verba  conyenient  feris 
injust^  factis:  victanec  oedet  metu 
concepta  rabies  temere,  qualis 
ferro  Maeander  funditur  rapiens,  pati 
Neqne  scit  resistentem  gibi,  et  diru  fire- 
mit. 

LoVELL. 

Mulcere  blandis  plebis  ingeniQ  ferox 
decet,  sequitur  lubens,  et  ultro  pellitur 
At  quern  suoru  civiu  favor  beat 
inter  suos,  nee  parva  micat  authoritas, 
tractare  molliiis  rudem  mentem  potest, 
tuu  psuaderi  regnQ  dvibus, 
Urbs  Angliae  prseclara  LondinQ  tuis. 
Inducta  votis  si  fayeret,  vicimus: 
errore  capti  csteri  cedent  pari: 
Fossessa  regna  fadl^  ferro  munies, 
At  quis  color  regni  probetur  civibus, 
ne  decepi  captos  sagaces  senserint  ? 
irata  se  plebs  graviter  illudi  feret. 

Buck. 
Infausta  gens  tot  laasa  vincitur  malis : 
stragemq  majorem  minantur  parvuli 
Lasciva  regna:  Anglia  novas  lites  ti- 
met: 


et  matris  baud  cessabit  in  pcenas  furor. 
Tua  regna  luctus  auferent  tetcrrimos, 
qui  natus  es  r^Q  supbo  sanguine, 
tantamq  regni  sustines  molem  sagax. 

LovELL. 
Istum  facile  plebs  sentiet  callida  dolu, 
causamq  r^;ni  credet  iiyustam  fore. 

Gloc. 
Quidni  dolis  fadlis  patet  nostris  via 
Fal&  fratris  damnentnr  infames  thori 
pudica  sceptra  non  ferunt  probru : 
spurios  vetant  regnare  jura  filios. 
Amore  postquam  rex  flagraret  liuam 
letate  tarn  calcante  dum  notas  priiis 
iterum  Venus  furtiva  delicias  petat 
et  libido  ssevis  nee  modu  flamis  dedit, 
temere  spospondit  Lucis  regni  thoros, 
illaq  participem  sui  regni  vocat. 
Experta  ssepe  Venus  parit  fastidiQ 
sordent  amores  Lucias  tu  principi. 
Nee  furta  lecto  qusrit  obseuro  impro- 

bus. 
Decepit  animQ  conjugi  obstrictu  suae, 
et  possidet  Regina  promissos  thoros. 
Turn  Lucia  locQ  pulsa  pellid  dedit, 
adhue  rapaoes  nil  timens  fati  minas 
Hinc  filios  generi  suo  infames  pater 
genuit  adulter  (vulnus  AngUe  grave) 
Nee  adhue  thronus  macula  tulit  solu 

patris: 
Lectu  priorem  lusit  impudens  amor. 
Nostri  parentis  Eboracensis  ducis 
Thalamis  ducissac  turpe  mentiti  viri 
Vestigiu  secretus  invenit  comes, 
Coitus  nefimdos  nee  dolus  tegere  po- 
test 
Socium  taede  sciunt,  pudetq  criminit 
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ff  Si  prcco 


Iccdicq  matri*  ftwia  proles  rex  fuit, 
Edunrdus,  igiiolu  ileccptiw  Alio 
incests  Bceptra  detulit  falstis  pater 
Divcrsa  fratris  ora  patrem  denegant, 
mDres<4  ilcgenerea  fratri  mcus  pater 
vultus  habcbat,  talis  aspectu  fuit. 
Imago  diaumilis  fratris  stuprQ  docet: 
Amoris  hieres  turpid,  baud  regui  fiiit. 

Buck. 
Et  jure  vendicaa :   dolos  quid  quiEri- 

fatetur  aiquitatis  istud  pluriinfi. 

ller  patct  cceptis:  tjuid  utcodu  arti- 

bus? 
quomodo  ista  turb^  verba  constabunt 

levi? 
BQi  cujus  in  tantis  dolis  acqu^ris  lideni  ? 

Gloc, 
Nil  frigidiiB  cor  torqneat  (remulu  ine- 

Qua!  non  necreto  vincitur  piwlio  fides? 
Civem  polcntem  facile  LondinO  dabit, 
Et  qui  doloB  tcgere  sagax  nostros  po- 
test, 
animOTq  blandus  coiiiovere  civiO, 
Multisq  vincere  I.ondinensea  pretniis 
Inter  Buos  Pru'tor  valet  pluriniiim 
vanoe  hoDores  ambit  et  fluxas  opes, 
multDq  avara?  mentis  instigat  furor 
Beddet  fidelem  spe»  honoris  iniproba 
et  pellit  uwj  longa  nunioru  «iii«  : 

1,0%'ELl.. 
FaliUH  ncris  nihil  fullacius  fuit. 
plel>cin  facile  mentita  lodunt  nuDiina 
Animus  i>taCim  devolus  impetuin  dabit. 
Si  prcco  «criptune  fidclis,  dii  r 
iljut  nurib"  piiii  nraculn. 


divina  vel  pra^uipla  populo  pAonet, 
CiJineiuoret  olim  fraude  deceptot  t 

Lectiq  probrii,  vulnus  et  clane  di 

Buci 

Vir  Uteris  insignia  est  Doctor  Shane  I 
PnDtori  eadcm  niatre  conjunctiia  (M 
Hunc  laudc  dilarunt  frequentes  lite 
Fucata  cives  sanctitas  mirS  allicit, 
cujiis  tamen  menti  &cil£  labea  aedet^  I 
boc  muniu  cxequi  Qdele  qui  potest.  ( 

Gloc. 

Aliquis  meoru  accersat  arbis  Londinl 
rr^Lioretn,  biinare  inter  suoa  magno 

virQ, 
siinu<iq  tinctu  litcris  fratrem  ShanifL  ^H 
Ubi  Fnrtor  animos  civiu  deroulceri|^^^| 
Et  nostra  rcgna  civib"  psuaserit:        ^B 
ho«  conTeuit  pleno  xenatu  te  alloqni 
Miratur  illustrcm  duce  vulgus  rude 
Fulgorc  populus  captus  aitunitDs  Ma- 
pet. 
lapsuq  oi'lituB  deu  putal  sibi. 
Vultu  tuo  pleba  victa  succiuubit 
duici  roncno  mox  <itupcntcii  ojiprimo)] 
ut  filios  pari  iuscquanhir  et  odio, 
Promitte  libertatis  alta  pneinia, 
urbcm  l>eiibit  Iccta  civiD  quits, 
et  fine  niillo  crcwet  iHtcaaQ  decua, 
ai  vindicent  lecti  stupro 
ct  sceptra  nobw  jure  rcddant 


Dom  prediret  c 


4 

J 


t  nefoadoe  et  ft*- 


novos  omores,  matris  et  prabrfl  Uw^ 
darou!>(|  regis  dcdecus  aanctna  |Mtt«r, 
dnnec  tunrii  pnrco  laudum  R 
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yirtutib^  deoorat  intentus  Shans 
Quasi  cielitus  repente  lapsus  advola. 
Te  principem  divinitus  crearier 
populus  leyis  putabit,  atq  spiritu 
dactu  sacro,  dictasse  te  Rege  Shau 
credet  levemq  distrahet  znente  stupor. 

Dux  GlOC.  PRiETOR  LOND.  DOCT. 

Shaa. 

DuxGloc. 
Pneclare  pnetor  urbis  illustrissiinie, 
et  sancte  prseco,  diisq  sacratQ  caput, 
en,  magna  molimur  futura  comoda, 
et  maxima  r^noquietem  quserim^ 
Hujusq  laudis  magna  Yobis  para  erit 
quos  noYimus  regno  precari  prospera, 
uterq  Yotis  anxius  si  pareat 
Nunc  ergo  vestra  posoo  secreta  fidem, 
tarn  magna  quib^  arcana  regni  pan- 

dim^ 
Honorib^  magnis  fidem  pensabims 
largisq  fidos  prsemiis  ditabimus. 

PRiETOR. 

Protector  illustris,  propago  splendida 
Begis,  tibi  lubens  fidem  conservo  mefi. 
Quod  impas,  fidele  munus  exequar. 

Gloc. 
Contrita  mutuis  csedibo  Britannia 
heu  terret,  et  majora  suadent  yulnera 
infirma  pueri  sceptra,  matris  et  furor. 
Bceleri  mederi  quis  facile  demens  po- 
test? 
deponat  animo  justa  qui  Regis  timet, 
et  mal^  parebit  regis  imperio  pudor, 
viro  potenti  vera  laus  non  contigit 
Fortuna  quos  impellit,  invitos  mal^ 
vetatq  ssepe  facere  quod  cupiunt  pi^, 


Justus  fiicile  erit,   cui   yacat   pectus 

metu. 
Suadent  mibi  decora  regni  nobiles, 
r^rnare  quem  regalia  jubent  stemata. 
Yos  civiQ  suadere  mentib^  yelim 
in  urbe,  quorum  fama  tanta  splendid^ 
celebratur,  ut  mihi  soeptra  regni  de- 
ferant. 

Prjet. 
Quo  jure  tu  B^gnQ  nepotis  yendicas  P 
ne  temere  plebs  irata  turbas  concitet, 
ubi  senserint  spoliatu  honore  princi- 
pem. 

Gloc. 
Talia  tuis  clam  sparge  Prsetor  ciyibs. 
Lecti  stuprati  natus  incestus  fuit 
Eduardus  olim  frater,  alienos  thoros 
dum  matris  amor  ayarus  admisit,  duds 
atq  soboli  falsos  nepotes  miscuit. 
Facti  probrQ  pudibundus  inyenit  comes, 
stuprGq  secretu  fatentur  famuli 
Imago  dissimilis  patris  nothQ  yocant 
moresq  degeneres  fratris:  me  filiQ 
legitime  imago  nota  psuasa  ducis, 
iidemq  mores  patris  et  yoces  pares 
neq  tulit   banc   solu   labem   infoelix 

genus 
Majore  dedecore  domQ  infamem  grayat 
matrem  secutus  frater  Eduardus  suft 
Nam  conjugali  Lucie  junctus  fide, 
repudia  sponsse  nundat  amator  noyus, 
tbalamisq  primis  ludit  injuncti  fidem 
Elizabetba  sero  regali  face 
uxor  secunda,  juncta  principi  fuit. 
Possidet  iniqua  mater  alienos  thoros, 
fcedosq  patri  filios  pellex  tulit. 
Dum  populus  ista  cogitat  secG,  statim 
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in  curia  civea  turn  dux  inclytus 

prasagit  usuetif  malia  aninraaP  ''^"^^l 

Est  nulla  regni,  nee  suig  ftiieen  V^^M 

Proccrui)  qure  sit  omniQ  sentcntia 

ambitio  dement.     Glocestriu  ducaa^^| 

ambire  regnQ  murmurat  wsrela  pMi^^| 

me  fortfi  principcm  guia  Buffragiis 

Patnii  nefas  crudele,  tctru,  parrnli   ^H 

clamabat,  et  regem  vocabat  Angliie 

latent  in  obscuro  nepotea  carccre,      ^^H 

Hicc  cruce  Fsuli  sacra  fimdens  dr^- 

en  ComitiiB  de  ccrto  ascriptoa  diea. 

mata 

populo  Bimul  divine  pneco  ediasere 

attritapulsatlimina:  ilUc  emicat 

Sed  turpe  probru  niatris  iavitua  quasi 

illustris  aulic  splendor,  istuc  canflnnnt 

patringe  noatrfi  cautus  otTeDsa  gravcin 

mitiora    quiaquis    snpplid    implonc 

luetuisse  Giigeiis ;  Inudibs  ubi  nm  tuia 

prece. 

copiosua  ornabia;  aubito  quasi  ixelitua 

Quicun<)  R^is  nuda  calm  limina 

Priiicepa  dalus  Britanniie,  laiidca  mea* 

Et  principis  aemis  fidelis  riseret 

illO  minQfl  edocta  vnlneral  cohon. 

Cms  2*. 

spea  falsa  st.'ducit  facile,  nunc  cxequi 

Cbaru  caput,  duneq  sortu  ptiwpa 

Yos  enpedit  fideliter  quod  jusaiinua. 

fidelia,    beu,   qufi    hm   prem&t  cam* 

Dr.  Shac. 

gravifl? 

Mox  tua  fidelia  impata  psequar. 

leasan)  repetit  en  turbo  mtma  Anglii. 

vireaq  triatc  reparat  uiuMaa  nwlQ. 

Cms  1«». 
Effare  qua;  civea  manent  laaBOs  null. 

ACTUS  SECUNDUa 

Civis  PRiMns.  Cms  SEcrsDi-g, 

Civis  a". 

Cms  1MB. 

dum  reb^  otioaus  iutentua  noria 

Quoiknc  scinditur  Britannia  Iltib^ 

vagarer,  et  coiuuiie  Kgai  gaodiQ 

Luctusq  cumulat  luctib^  fatiim  gnve  ? 

revolve  pneceps  cc«  fertur  impcUi 

diruni    premit    recens    malu?    pcnc 

insana  plebs,  ckco  frequena  «umi  ndl 

nioda 

Denso  atatini  raiaccbar  agmini  Hnpcm- 

Ad  tcnipla  rapimur:  dabiss  aura  pof- 

Irala  plena  caxlib*  pacabitur  ? 

rigo:                                              ^^ 

liEcrcsvi:  nullus  sceptra  impune  geret  f 

At  jam  nihil  atirpem  tiiiient  Lancas- 

Divinus  ecce  pncco  ccondit  pnlpl^J^^H 

tria 

qucmlitcrieluceredarojaetitutf,  ^^M 

Ercpta  ferro  regna:  jam  novO  »celuB 

soTiere  fcedia  moribiw,  doMor  Otm.  ^H 

iuiau«U  Bibi  domua  paral,  quanta  lueui 

Mox  •■  «cru  m  una*  al  aomUh^^H 
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o»,,-^,  «» . ^i^c  intueri  juasit,  hunc  solu  coli 

Semen  beatum  thorus  adulter  de- 

omnes  stupent  vultumq  demittunt,  fre- 
neoat  r  ^  ^ 

-r.  munt, 

FROLES   NEC   ALTAS    SPURIA   RADICES 

mox  intuentur  invioem,  yenit  Glooestrius 

DABTT. 

suas  laudes  seros  amittit :  comes 
Postqua  diu  regni  decns  qulkm  vulnerat  stipabat  ingens.  Ubi  duoem  vidit  Shaus, 
Lecti  probru  pnemonstrat,    et   fidsse  Rex  Anglis,  quad  lapsuB  esset  ocelitus, 
faces :  En  (inquit)  en  chari  Britannia  en  prin- 

thori  fidem  quantu  beabunt  numina :  dpem 

Lectiq  decepti  scelestos  filios  hunc  intueri  rursus,  hunc  coli  jubet 

peccata  testantespatris  quanta  horreant :   Periisse  quasi  firustra  blanditiaa  pudet 
bona  falsus  haeres  quamyis  occupot  pa-  jam  tum  priores,  dux  prius  cQ  abfuit 

tris:  hsdc  vera  imago patris,  hie  vultus  duds, 

furtQ  tamen  mox  prodit  ignotu  deus,       Nescit  mori  pater  Richardo  sospitus. 
suoq  restituit  sua  haeredi  bona.  Stipante  pompa,  spiritus  altos  gerens, 

Qui  posddebat  regis  infandos  thoros       p  densa  pumpens  virorO,  dvib^ 
fidemq  ludt  conjugale  pelluca  spectanda  prsebet  ora  dux,  alto  sedet 

Elizabetha  falsa  mater,  impio  Cnns  1m^. 

dedamat  ore  quodq  primu  Ludas  Quis  hi\jus  at  sermonis  eventus  ftiit. 

promissus  olim  lectus  Eduardi  ftiit  Civis  2i>^. 

Ergo  thoros  h»c  posddebat  Lude  Postquam  Shaus  periisse  laudes  ceme- 

Ii\ju8ta  mater  Elizabetha,  liberos  ret, 

et  polluit  macula  suos  adultera.  populu  nee  acdamare  lietis  yodb^ 

nee  filios  mentita  foedabat  fides  Rex  yiyat  setiemQ  Richardus :  (nam  stu- 

sola  regis  patris ;  polluta  mater  arguit  pet 

spureosq  natales,  suis  dum  liberis  tum  populus,  admiratur  in&nda  ne&s) 

adulteros  furtiya  miscuit  Venus.  coepti  pudet,  seroq  cognoyit  scelus : 

summi  duds,  falsuq  patris  filiu  reparare  yires  quserit  amissus  pudor 

diyersa  suadent  ora  solus  exprimit  firustra  priCis  spretiq  yirtutem  timet: 

Richardus  effigiem  patris :  regem  yocat  En  ciyiQ  yultus  miser  fugiens,  domQ 
yultus  ducis :  Nunc  ergo  jure  yendicat  subdudt  ipse  se  clam.   At  hie  quid  yult 
amissa  patris  r^^na.    Mox  Glocestriu  dbi 

ad  astra  laudibus  ferebat :  Regis  in  curia  corona  tanta  dyiQ. 

quod  splendor  hie  lucebat,  hie  yerus  Civis  1. 

nitet,  Coire  cives  praetor  hie  juasit  suos. 

vultus  patris,  yirtus  frequens  quantu   de  rebus  ut  nos  consulat  gravisdmis 

beat  Propago  BuckinghamiorQ  nobilis. 

I2 
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CiVIB  SEC. 

Avertet  omen  triatc  propitius  Deus. 
Dux  Buck.    Pr.etor  Lond.  Nobili; 


cui,  quod  jocstns  est  lepidS,  demi  a 
Hci  jumit  indign^,  nefaa  judex 
horrcrct  ndandu,  locusq  aobilis 


iirbia  senator  qui  dia  t 
heu  quani  graves  ppe 


-sfuit, 

}  est  pcniM 


Dux  Buck. 
Amore  vestro  ductus  («  cives  mei) 

de  rcb"  nlloquar  hodic  grarissmuB. 
Sunt  idta  patriK  decora  maxime, 
Tobia  ncc  auditu  scontim  tristia, 
Quoa  nunc  beat  fortuna  lietoa  undiq 
Quic  najnc]  vestris  expetita  sa-piila 
votis,  diiiq  fmstra  defessls  emnt 
gpcrata  tempora,  pnctio  quic  maxima 
parosse,  vcl  kborc  sumo  non  piget, 
oblata  vobis  gratia  adsnnt  omnia  1 
Si  tanta,  tamq  optAta  qiim  sunt  quic- 

tranquilitas  siEcur^'  vita?,  HbcrQ 
dnlcia  tut^la,  salusq  conjugu. 
huu  quia  priiis  tot  explicatis  sajculis 
vos  pculit  metua  gravis?  Nam  p  dcoa 
ccclumq  quicquid  possiilet,  quistutdolis 
tantisq  tut6  pfrui  auU  rebus 
potuit?  quU  e/ee  liberis  solatio? 
quis  in  Kuis  regnare  solus  eedib^f 
Mens  horret  iUam  psequi  tyniDnidem, 
p  ima  quffi  grassata  regni  viscera 
exbausit  B>dcs  neq  pentis  invida 
insontibus  novit  pcere.    Quid  explicem 
cxacta  quanta  sunt  tributa  sspius  ? 
estorta  vi,  quanta  vim  luxui? 
Nee  grande  civis  ferre  vectigal  potest 
ExhnustuB,  mulcta  crevit  iiiienium  Icvis, 
prenaq  gravis  pcnssit  ofFensii  brevem. 
niemiaisae  Burdeiti  arbltror  (cive«  nici) 


viris  quod  illis  ipse  multA  debuit  ^H 
quos  intim^  rex  invidebat  impiuif  ^^M 
Non  est  uecease  ut  psequar  |^| 

adesse  penc  neminem  vestrti  poto 
qui  tarn  crucFiti  Icmpis  non  dt  memor, 
mctusq  non  sit  ipse  conscius  mii, 
quern  vel  nefanduB  regis  injecil  Atror, 
vel  oiviQ  tot  imprnlioru  ingcns  taror. 
Rex  namq  fcrro  nactus  imperiu  gnnt 
hunc  victor  iratus  decora  lecdere 
regni  putabat  impl^,  qui  sangaiue 
alEnis  cssct  aut  amoris  vinculo 
conj  unctus  his  princepa,  pri  ns  quoao  dent 
At  buic  malo  qaem  nugui  ■coHsit  nalQ 
vilte  dubtuH  bwrvbat,  baud  belli  cxiius 
Qui  vexat  iucerlua  inodo:   scd  (quod 

ficdina) 
urgct  turaultus  civiii  esse  tiuximiM 
qui  turn  solel,  cum  nobilc*  odio  iurioeHi 
tacito  ardeant,  ncc  optiroatcc  ftcrifka 
se  mHximis  eiulccrabQI  litiV 
Quani,  Bccptra   cimi    gestuet  infata 


Eduardui,  it 

sic  nstuabant  undtq  ?  at  Irirti 
patB  inleriret  maxima  civjO, 
hs^  hax:  fuit  tarn  ti»U  Aragi:*  o^ 
qualcm  vidit  devicta  nunquS  Gallia;  ■ 
Hsc  pnrpoteuK  cxhausil  Anglorii  gttiw 
hax  pristinii  spoliabai  illcw  virib* 
Sumant  tot  urbo  binta  cbidn  « 
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dubia  minatar  pax  pares  bello  minas 
Numos  luunt  domini,  atq  agros  quia- 

quis  tenet 
Mactatur,  ira  principis  quisna  fugit? 
Jam  nemo  non  timore  languebat  miser, 
nee  uUa  non  plena  peridis  erant  tempa 
At  at  quis  illi  chams  esse  creditor, 
cui  frater  odio  erat  suus  ?  confidere 
quib^  potest,  cui  frater  esse  pfidus 
videtor?  aut  qnibo  pepercit  mitior, 
fratri  suo  qui  toties  damnu  intulit  ? 
At  quos  colebat  intimus,  nihil  moror : 
honore  vel  quales  decoro  pinxerat. 
quis  nesdt  una  plus  potnisse  pellicem, 
regni  viros  qu&m  totius  primarioeP 
In  Vitus  ista  san^  vobis  affero : 
Sed  nota  quae  singulis  quid  atdnet 
tacere,  quo  non  impulit  libidinis 
imanis  sestus,  amoris  et  csecus  furor  ? 
Quaevirgopaulopulchrior?  qusefoemina 
plus  cseteris  decora,  matris  h  sinu. 
quam  non  mariti  vel  rapuit  amplezib^P 
ubiyis  at  licet  tyrannis  ingruat : 
hujus  tamen  quae  ceteris  sensit  minas 
urbs  nostra,  cujus  potius  omasset  decus, 
quod  prima  regni  sedes  est,  et  prsemia 
defcnsus  olim  ssepe  princeps  debuit 
Majora  benefacta  yiyus  spreverat, 
nee  mortuus  referre  gratia  potest. 
Alter  en  eodem  restat  ortus  sanguine, 
rex  gratior  suis  futurus  subditis, 
quiq  mentis  refere  vestris  debita, 
Totisq  respondere  possit  affatim. 
Nee  animus  ilia  (credo)  vestris  excidant, 
doctus  sacroru  pran^o  quae  sparsit  priils. 
Nunquam  fidcm  fefellit  interpres  dei : 
patruu  sacerdos  fratris  ad  rcgnu  vocat, 


GlocestriQ  r^nare  quia  jussit  dens 
nee   sceptra   patris   tractat    impurus 

nepos, 
aut  polluat  regni  decus  lecti  probrQ 
Richardus  haeres  fratris  unicus  fuit: 
huic  civiu  decrevit  et  procerQ  cohors 
magnanima,  supplex  ut  rogaret  patruu, 
Regni  velit  decus  tueri  principis, 
sumeret  onus  pollentis  haeres  insulae. 
facturus  est  aegr^,  scio :  regni  labor 
deterret  ingens,  certat  invidiae  rapax : 
Ingrata  pacem  sceptra  nequaqua  colunt 
Quantis  cietur  fluctib^  fallax  decor  P 
mihi  crede  (dyes)  non  potest  tantQ 

puer 
onus  tueri :  pulsat  aures  vox  sacra, 
Infausta  regna  levis  quib^  puer  praeest 
Foelix  acumen  invidti  decet  thronO, 
aetasq  plena,  patra  qualem  vides, 
Si  chara  vobis  ergo  dviQ  salus, 
aut  si  juvent  optata  pads  foedera; 
tam  fausta  procera  vota  laudetis  simul. 
uno  creetur  ore  rex  Glocestrius: 
tantum   laborem    promptus    assumet 

magis. 
Si  vox  fatiget  vestra  nolentem  prii^s, 
mens  ergo  quae  sit  vestra,  pala  dicite 
Altu    quid    hoc    silentiiiP    plebs   eur 

tacet? 

Praetor. 
Vix  forte  populus  aure  dicta  concipit. 

Buck. 
afifabor  illos  ergo  rursus  altiils, 
Elapsa  sunt  iniqua  (elves)  tempa : 
pax  alma  tandem  sorte  foelici  viget^ 
Nisi  suo  demens  quis  invideat  bono, 
Aut  ncscit  uti,  du  premebat  Anglia 
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EduardoB  atrox  scriens  vultu  truci. 

FrrzwiL  Eecob- 

Insula  quib^  jactatur  usq  fluctibs? 

Qu^  sortc  fccUd  codant  magis  omnia 

Non  Vila  tuta  civiu,  nunqnfi  bona 

qiiSm  fratre  quoudii  regc,  quis  demeos 

9imt  clausa  cuiq.  dissipatq  unguis 

negat? 

Ittxus,  nefandi  turn  libido  principiB 

Hihi  nee  est  necesse  laagxiiA  paeqni 

Qua;  virgo  fiiit  intacta?    Qiuc  conjux 

labe 

Estis  duorti  facile  t«rt«  tempore. 

carcbat  injustaf  licet  quicqnid  Inbet, 

Quanta  prior  premebat  ^taa.  partem 

misera  fuit  cunctiB  poUstas  civibB 

quam  grata  lucet,  quern  latet?  cupit 

illiB  licet  bcnigna  psiiasit  locus. 

cere, 

Scd  unus  est,  pericula  qui  lot  yindicct, 

regnare  num  GlocestriD  placet  dDOon: 

Dux  ipse  regio  creatus  ateituite. 

Quod  ainguloa  statuisK  conrtat  ordino. 

qiiem  singuli  colunt,  Glocestria;  dccus : 

Rt^cmq  proceres  Anglia  vert  voeaat 

Regnare  qucm  leges  jubebant  patrite, 

Vir  ille  quis,  quantnsve  ni,  qnis  re*- 

hcerenq  aoluB  Regiie  manet  domus. 

ciat? 

furtiva  proles  matris  injustjE,  patris 

Quo  jure  poscat  hiere*  imperii  dem. 

frustra  sibi  rendicat  throuos  adtilteri 

Admonuit  omnes  doctus  interpres  dri 

Vir  nup  ista  vos  docebat  optimus 

et  arte  qui  pandit  polu,  doctor  Sba>: 

ilum  sacra  vobis  pweco  fundit  dogmata 

Edatis  ergo  voce  mentem  B™~iiM  «^ 

divinu  nullaa  oro  damuabtt  pius. 

pubUc,                         "'.""JM 

nine  nobilia  coniota  Magnatu  cohors 

Dux  Buck.                   ^^| 

Eat  plinai  nimis  istud  sjlentio             ^^ 

Orare  statuunt  patrufl,  ut  hteres  buQ 

de  rebus  his  (amici)  long^  maTJinia 

capcflsat  impciiu,  decus  Dec  patriae 

vos  alloqui.  non  jure  qucror  nuidtiia, 

falsus  nepos  corrumpat.    Id  Taciet  lu- 

Amorc  sed  comotna,  ignotQ  booQ 

bens 

vobig  ftdhuc  referre  quod  cnpio  liibens- 

Ki  sponte  id  vos  exoplarc  scnserit. 

Hoc  singulis  erit  nJubre  civib*. 

Clamore  mentem  publico  ergo  efFun- 

maiufesta  mentis  signa  precor  edjte  A*- 

dite 

tim. 

V    MiTor   ud  Quid  hoc?  adhuc  facet* 

Servus  cars  et  altke. 

"';?».;"■■           MMntai.. 

Rex  vivat  wtemO  Richardiu. 

PHSTOB. 

PHSTOa. 

Unus  Bolebat  ore  jassus  publico 

Aula  levi  tots  lumrrH  munnnre. 

De  KbuB  alloqui  cives  magnis  suna 

Gives  laeent,  ipcctnnt  retro  qam  ws 

ftiit 

EffiiK  civra,  urliid  interjircs  tuai. 
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Dux  Buck.  Sed  tu  priiks  noetri  duoem  adventas 
Vox  hercule  laeta,  clamor  atq  nuud-  mone 

mus,  Ne  tantus  anzia  tumnltos  illico 

dum  nemo  voce  contr^  quicquS  mur-  pturbet,  Dla  snpplices  cives  petant 

muret.  quoa  Angliae   torquent  graves  casus, 
Vox  ergo  dviQ  ima  com  sit  omniQ  sui 

pariter  mihi  oomites  (preoor)  eras  jnn-  dignetnr  adita  subditis  fidelibus, 

gite  de  rebus  UlQ  maTimw  dum  consulunt 

Prsecemur  ima  supplices  duoem,  yelit  Ingens  onus  regni  labor,  nee  allidt 

Nomen  deinde  sustinere  prindpis.  Statim  bonos  blandQ  yenenO,  quos  fa- 

NoBius.  Yor 

Heu  quid  genas  fletu  rigas  miser,  do-  vexabit  intestinus  letemis  minis 

los  En  delicatas  eligunt  fraudes  domoe, 

Weeping  behind  juyato  nefandos  plan-  et  nulla  dngunt  tela  prindpem  satis, 

yeDuketourn-    '*  '^  o  r  r  -^ 

ing  bif  face  to-        gere  haud  pcis  tibi.  cautuq  lic^t,  at  sermo  popularis  pre- 
*             FurtQ  piii  si  lachiymarQ,  mit 

sed  tamen  SedistaquorsQ  psequorP  QuodsipiQ 

ketbale.  Solus  fata  mundi  qui  yides  onus  coronse  cura  comendiEit  grayis 

tremende  pater,  insontib^  miseris  ne-  nihilq  suspectQ  fadt  illQ  fides 

cem  at  illu  metuo  deterreat,  nepotib^ 

averte,  tristem  sed  sequor  comes  duce.  yiyis  adhuc,  infame  regna  patrui. 

bonore  plenus  est :  latere  dux  cupit 

ACTUS  TERTIUS.  a  turbidis  semotus  inyidiae  "^  •^•°*  ««• 

toometh   and 
malis  Mcretlj  report. 

DUX  BUCK.    Gives.  Aditum  neg.^  Protector    ^LlCt. 
Buck.  (9  cives  md)  •**»  mg^w. 

Let  y«  Mayor      Veneranda  dyiQ  cohors,  Tantfiq  turba  suspicatur,  nisi  priito 

^Jan?Jd'wfl»  quos  affatim  Adyentus  hujus  causa  qu«  sit,  audiat 

tteTuke'wi  Urbs  posddet  prsedara  Quod  magna  procera  turba  supplex 
other   nobief :           Loudinli,  en  sua  consulit 

they    assemble  ,  ix       •  * 

at  BemhaTde's  jam  quisq  spontc  contu-  emctusq  multo  cive  praetor,  nuncia. 

^••*^*'  lit  faustQ  gradO,  DomesticQ  torquet  malQ,  quod  aurib* 

et  quilibet  confluxit  ordo  dviO,  tantu  suis  sollicita  mandabit  cohors. 

ut   dempta   sceptra   Adulteris   nepo-  At  nos  Glocestriu  rogemus  supplices 

tib^  Rogamus  [inani]  reluctante  prece 

Glocestrio  gerenda  reddant  patruo  Ut  sceptra  regni  Justus  haeres  occupet 

Ne  regis  mentita  proles  inquinet.  Sed  nunc  duob®  ductus  esse  Episcopis, 
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^V            apparet  in  luniB  domo  princepa  pius: 

V 

^V            ab,  sola  Am  divina  fmlix  cogitat. 

Qu^  vera  civei  saaxerint,  lic^t  «di|^^H 

H                                                ClV-ES. 

fratris  tamen  inanca  venerar  olim  na^^i^H 

^H            O  fraude  pugnas  pjurai  sudacia 

nee  in  meos  ferox  nepoles  patniM 

^H            colore  dum  liidct  ulieoo,  nil  timet 

demons  ero,  verbisq  nee  populus  fern 

^^M             cccura:  sed  nescire  cn^teroa  piitat 

piilsabit  iratUB,  tbronu  quod  untui 

^H            tectum  DiHlum,  sibiq  bkoditur  ndas. 

Fratria  mei,  nee  eitcirc  probria  timnl 

^P                  Dux  Buck.  Dux  Gloc.  Cbobus 

gentes  lacessent,  ri  dolis  pRtmiu  mda 
Nepotib«  regnnm  scdestus  aoferS, 

CIVIL-M. 

aul  sceptra  tollam  dubia  eognati  Ian 

huck. 

Fotius  latebo  tutus  invidis  malia, 

Te  ciyiu  prorusa  flagitat  cobors 

nee  raccuB  animu  pu]sat  ambitiu  iDe&  ^^^ 

^L               exccW  pncscs,  ut  tua  de  re  gravi 

satis  prcniuut  sceptri   propmqui  iM^^f 

^m 

^M               ignota  regno  bona,  decus  magnii  tibi 

voa  attamen  mihj  dixiase  non  pget.      .^H 

^B              Non  audet  elmjui  juMus  pios  tamen, 

Cogit  potii^s  amor  referre  gratiam 

H               Id  nisi  licere  voce  testaria  tua. 

Nee  vos  nepotem  obaecro  coUtis  none 

*                                        Gloc. 

miniiB                                                ^^_ 

Qnicnnq  mens  jiissit,  licebit  dicere 

eujus  mogis  privatiis  imperifi  teti,     ^^H 

publica  juvat  dccreta  scire  civiQ. 

Regnare  qui  puer  licet  novit  pufi     ^^H 

Buck. 

Laborib"  meis  adjutua  is  tamen. 

Diu  nimis  ppessa  plebs  tyrannide. 

Regni  decus  puer  satis  tuebitnr : 

liEtatur  bicc  luiisse  tandem  tcmpa. 

Mguiadc  quod  nup  magis  nemo  negal 

sc  iiristino  quib"  timore  solveret. 

tuteta  postqua  tanta  regni  traditur 

Titat)  grata  sit  sua  securitos. 

De  rebus  ergo  dQ  coiret  publicia 

bonoq  languent  pulsa  consilio  odia 

Btatumq  regni  plena  civium  ccihora 

partim,  Dei  sed  niaximi  nutu  magii 

Iractaret,  barren  viuicus,  regni  decus 

Nil    Bccptra    danmes    r^ia    (a   dvia 

ut  vendiceB,  sanieresacriB  juasib": 

probe) 

ncc  aceptnk  prolem  fratris  impurfi  fc- 

debet  mibi  nmnen  placere  mibditi. 

runt. 

Buck. 

iiijusta  iiuam  matris  Venus  buk  pre- 

Da  pauca  runaa  alloqni  (d  dux  in- 

mit, 

dylc) 

Nunc  ergo  turba  civiu  frcqueiu  adest, 

regnare  non  unant  nepoto  mUiti : 

ut  voce  Bupplex  publica  multQ  petat, 

Bununi  vetant  prooercs :  relat  rvUgat 

ut  priatino  cives  timore  Uheres, 

rude 

regniiin  et  sagaci  debitfi  trades  manu. 

■cL 

Kegnu  Btudent  purgare  adoUen  Ubt 

Dr.  Shawe,  Civis  Amicus. 
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sin  justa  regni  sceptra  spernas  ptinaz.  Promissa  fratris  r^na  fiuude  non  yi- 

At  posse  flecti  nobilem  sperant  prece,  det  P 

qui  regio  splendore  cultu  gaudeat.  Dolls  petitQ  public^  regnu  n^at 

de  rebus  hisce  quid  ergo  statuas,  au-  Inyenta  damnat  sceptra  ficta  sanctitas, 

diant.  *  Quails  n^at  bis  consecrari  pontifex. 

Gloc.  qui  sacra  tamen  ambit  colenda  forsitan. 

Quod  invident  reguQ  patemQ  liberis,  Talis  sua  rex  sponte  compulsus  gerit 

doleo,  fratris  qui  honoro  manes  mortui  erepta  pueris  sceptra.   Sed  decet  magis 

Utinam  queant  nepotis  imperiu  pad  I  Spectare  tantas  plsbeos  tragsedias, 

Sed  regere  populQ  nullus  invisum  po-  Quicquid  libet,  regi  licet,  nee  legibus 

test  Semp  piis  nee  vota  metitur  sua 

Hsec  quia  ^ideo  statuisse  consensu  pari,  Crebro  juvat  nescire,  quod  sdas  tamen. 
regnumq  spuriis  auferunt  nepotib^ 

Cum  jura  r^;ni  solus  haeres  vendicem  ACTUS  QUABTUS. 

quod  filius  relictus  unus  sum  patris, 
cum  sit  necesse  dvibus  cedere  meis : 
Vota  sequar :  en,  regna  posoo  debita :  Civis. 

Totis  creari  subditorQ  prindpem  Cur  sic  pigro  miser  gradu  moues  stu- 
Magis  reor.     Cur&  Anglise  accipimus,  pens, 

simul  Dubiusq  sese  pes  in  incerto  tenet  ? 

£t  Gallis  rex  gemina  regna  vendico  corpus  cupis  referre  progressu  licet  P 

Sanctiiis  habsenas  Angliae  princeps  regSi  Haeret  animus,  ponisq  nolentem  pedem 

Magis  pacata  civiu  quies  monet.  Quid  triste  consiliu  diu  torques  P  modQ 

Tum  nostra  discet  frsena  victa  Gallia :  Nee  invenis  P  quid  civiu  vultus  fugis 

hsdc  Angliae  subacta  ditabit  genus  Insane  P  yince  quicquid  obstitit,  expedi 

Cujus  miser  si  gloria  non  qusererem  Mentem  tua,  teq  restituas  tibi. 
utinam  sorores  filum  rumpant  pfid«.  DocT.  Shaw. 

Chorus.  Heu  mihi  animus  semet  scelere  plenus 
The  Duke  and  no.  Ricbardus    rex,    Rlcb-  fugit 

blemengointo 

the  KiDge.  the  ardus    rex,    Rich-  vetat  quae  scire  pectus  oneratQ  malls, 

Maior  and  Ci-  ardus  rex.  mentisq  conscise  pavor,  dolor  acstuat, 

tizent   departe  ^ 

away.  Civis.  aulmus  uou  potcst  yeuenu  expellere. 

Quaerit  colorem  triste  virtutis  scelus  Scelerisq  mordet  saeva  conscientia 

pudet  sui  deforme  vultus  vitiii.  Quia,  quis  coegit  daemon  adversus  mihi, 
Heu  quis  secretos  nescit  ignarus  dolosP  foedarc  stupro  regis  Eduardi  thoros  P 
Et  mille  patrui  macbinasP  quis  sibi  heu  mihi  tuos  Eduarde  natos  prodidi, 

prius  ct  ore  nuntio  nefando  adulteroe : 
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lufl  corona  poaaitiet  jussu  raeo 
llichardua;  bci  mihi,  voce  fccdavi  mca 
natos  tuoa;  mendatiis  sacra  mbcui 
et  ore  Bcripturas  iutani  pollui. 

Cur    triste    pcenia    gravibo    infestua 

gravca? 
nutritiu  alias  coUigit  dolor  feces, 
rcnovatq  duru  aiolle  saiutri  iddIQ, 
Frauioa  capit   prudetu   dolor,   et   ex- 

tinguitur, 
viDcit  dolorem,  qnisqnis  eximere  cupit, 
et  plidu  sanare  conatur  malu. 

DoCT.  61IA. 
Fnuccps  moncntem  mcoa  fugit,  redit 

conccpta  frustra  concilia  repetens,  se(]ui 
cogit  sceluB  piioni,  virtutcm  timet, 
Accendit  ipse  scinct  iufestus  dolor, 
lapeasq  virus  inlegrat,  Dunqiia  niea« 
cessabit  in  p«Enas  sc«lui<,  nimquu  quiea 
noctiima  curis  solvit,  aJit  altns  sopor. 
Noctu  diem  voco,  repeto  nortem  die, 
senip  mcmct  fugio,  nan  possQ  sct-'lus. 

C1VI8. 
Mnlu  ticquis  sanare. 
D.  Sua. 

Si  poBsim  mori. 

Civis. 
At  dedecua  demi  licet  magnQ  potest. 

Dr.  Sua. 
Nisi  turpia  hvret  usq  vestigiu  labis. 


Civis. 
At  p(Enit«nti  sera  parcunt  S 

Dk.  Sua. 
Scelcria  novi  nmter  priua  nstQ  sceliit,  I 

Civis. 
Sanare  ccssas,  qui  niniig  vnlnos  tunoiy 

Dk.  Sha. 
Sanare  non  poUs  fadl6  vnlnns  gnvB. 

Civia. 
Nulli  parcel  quisquis  baud  parcit  nU. 

Ds.  Sua. 
Pnils  ipee  crimen  solus  accnsa  tu[u 


Mors  eola  maculu  demere  inrauda  po- 


Civis. 
Absolve  te  quem  jndicas  ultus  s 

Dr.  Sua. 
Nemo  satis  ulcisci  scclus  dirQ  potest. 

Civis. 
Crimen  nimia  judex  accrbus  vendiow. 

Dr.  Sha. 
Nisi  mordet  acre,  fcaU  sordent  v 

Civis. 
Dum  Gogita«  severs,  nil  curaa  ri 

Da.  Sua. 
Dolor  doloria  est  mcdela:  ncscit  pocn  ' 
nelQ  crimen  vidit  ncfando  coiuda 
ttnti  fuit  dcdecoris  et  telltis  vagm. 
Bnina  mentis  fucda  tam  me  dilpkrcn 
fecit  mihi,  ut  memet  nil  fugiain  magi^ 
et  factus  infcelix  mei  snm  pfiigk, 
aoiiuusi]  scru  corporis  divortiu: 
precatur  anxius,  nccat  quisqiiit  Jubet 
vivere:  quisquis  mori  jubet  vitam  dedit. 
tantilm  potest  placere  quicquid   ^»- 


I 


H  Fa-d 

Ml 


Dk.  Sha. 

Fa-data  ncscit  vila  crimen  poncre. 


de  me  viri  quid  loquuntnr  fbtileaf 

Civis. 
Tc  sceleris  arguiint  nefuidi  oonaciQ. 


cwciQ.   ^^^^ 
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Dr.  Sha.  Hinc  omne  floxit  dvitatibs  malo. 

Sed  quid  tmnultus  dviQ  istuc  convolat  ?  Sedabit  hot  flactus  amor,  pietas,  fides : 

Civis.  his  Tincnlis  fcelix  ooheret  Anglia, 

XJbi  dvimn  r^rnare  jussu  oceperat  qiue  nee  furor  contimdet  domeaticiis, 

princeps  Glocestrius :  loco  primii  studet  Nee  robur  hostlQ  potest  infHngere 

rex  prius  ab  iUo  subditis  fari  suis,  Odii  reoentis  pereat  omnis  memoria. 

Ubi  voce  lex  Anglis  loqtd  viva  solet  Statim  mihi  FoggQ  satelles  liberet, 

Nunc  ergo  ad  aulft  comigrat  Westmin-  supplex  asylo  qui  metu  nostro  latet. 

BterL  Sit  finis  ins,  nee  minas  jactet  furor, 

Rex  ut  prius  legu  peritis  imperet :  Sumo  laborat  impetu  mens  impia 

Ne  prava  mens  legQ  minas  adulteret,  k  subditis  vultu  benigno  conspid. 

discesdt  infoelix,  pati  nee  ciyiQ  Heu  qu&m  velim  fides  vigeret  aurea, 

vultus  potest  :huic  verba  panda  prindpis.  tantiim  vetustis  nota  quonda  sseculis, 

Dux  Glocest.  aut  quie  fucos  experta  virtus  non  ftiit. 

Juvabat  Astrese  locatQ  sedibus,  Mox  sit  deorQ  numen  adversQ  mihi, 

et  hoc  tribunali  tremendo  Minois,  si  lingua  mentis  fidlat  interpres  suae, 

auro  caput  sepire  primQ  fulgido,  Noli  timere  (Fogge)  concedas  propd 

Justaq  dves  lege  regere  patriae  sodemus   animos  :    pignus   hoc  fidei 
Rex  providere  debet  id  potissimu  cape, 

ut  urbiQ  columna  lex  firmissima  conjunge  dextram,  et  me  vidssim  delige. 
in  curia  dominetur  aequali  potens. 

vestru  domare  pectus  baud  meta  decet,  ACTUS  QUINTUS. 

quoru  superbu  daruit  titulis  genus: 
Non  C89ca  regnat  ira  vind  nesda 
Nunc  ense  fessum  miles  exonerat  latus :  Hospes. 

Omnes  amoris  vinculo  jungere  juvat,  Domesticum  narras  malQ,  tetrO,  grave 

contempta  nee  patrQ  jacebut  stemata;  Imensa  regni  moles  invidise  capax 

Vos  laudo  patres  jure  doctos  patrio,  quantis  cietur  fluctib*  P  victQ  licet, 

qui  continetis  legibus  rempublicfi,  potuisse  vind  non  sibi  credit  tamen. 

ne  jurgiis  lacerata  mutuis  Anglia  Graves  procellas  condtat  regni  fames, 

languescat :  amplo  vos  honore  psequar,  Dum  caeca  quassavit  libido  prindpis 

et  mente  dves  gaudeat  lassa  licet,  Quot  urbiu  projecta  sunt  cadavera  P 

e  sordidis  qui  nutriuntur  artib^,  Qualem  maris  said  secantem  gurgitem 

nee  causa  vos  agitata  judid  premet,  puppim  benignam  turbo  concussit  gravis 

nee  fera  clangor  bella  pstrepat  tubae :  et  voUit  horrens  condtQ  flatu  fretii. 

Nam  conddunt  res  prosperas  discordiis :  dum  latera  scindit,  et  geminat  minas : 
Hinc  falsa  mens  viiltu  minatur  integro :   Talis  prcmit  vehemens  statim  mutatio. 


Hospes,  Civis. 
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Affare  (qiueflo)  cur  frequens  hue  con- 

Yolat 
populus,  notatq  proximos  oculis  locos? 
Theatra  stupidus  spectat  usq  splendida 
et  singulis  stemuntur  omnia  fulgidis, 
regale  spendat  atq  soliQ  principis. 

Civis. 
Hospes  fidelis  mihi,  coronft  dngitur 
Rex  Angliae  Richardus :  assensu  pari 
cujusvis  hseres  approbatur  ordinis. 

Hospes. 
Hoc  sparsit  olim  rumor  ambigu^. 

Civis. 

Locus 
Hie  maximJB  datur  coimtiis,  iminet 
hora. 

Hosp. 
Bona  dQ  plus  creatur  rex :  mala, 
Si  nequior:    rex  si  bonus  sit,  civiu^ 

salus: 
rex  si  malus  sit,  civitatis  pestis  est. 

Cms. 
Qui  regio  natus  supbo  steinate, 
duos  nepotes  principes  tutor  sua 
suscepit  in  fidem  patruus :  en  Anglise 
rex  ipse  conventu  creatur  maximo. 

Hosp. 
Ubi  reguli  duo  ?  nefas  regere  patruu 
hi  dum  supsint. 

Civis. 
Hoc  facit  regni  sitis : 
in  arce  regni  careens  caeci  lucm 
patiuntur. 

Hosp. 
O  scelus ! 
Civis. 
Scd  principis  taraen. 


Hosp. 
Magis  hoc  ne&ndQ. 

Civis. 

Propter  imperiu  aimuL 

Hosp. 
Pietas  deoet  regem,  nee  impio  lioet 
parare  r^numpretio. 

Civis. 

Semp  tainen 
imperia  constant  pretio  bene  quolibet 

Hosp. 
Nunquam  diu  male  pta  saeoedunt. 

Civis. 


semel  est  regere. 

Hosp. 
Statim  labi  duplex  mal& 
foelicitas  brevis  labor  regid  gravis. 

Civis. 
Front  lubet,  regendo  minuitur  labor. 

Hosp. 
Crescit  magis  odiu. 

Civis. 

Hoc  metu  restinguitur. 

Hosp. 

Potius  fide. 

Ci\ns. 

Quin  deme  tantos  spintus 
Lacerare  dieds  prineipcm  diris  grave 

est, 
statimq  suspectos  sibi  mori  jubent 
Jam  parce  dictis:  tempori  dccet  obsequi 
nupcr  nimis  blande  salutat  obvios : 
abjicere  se  cogit  mens  mali  conscia, 
regemq  vultus  pene  servilis  dooct. 
Hinc  liberavit  Cardinalem  vinculis, 
£t  Stanlcium  cmisit  solutu  earoere. 
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Hujus  timebat  filiu  Lancastrise,  Hosp. 

Ne  ssva  patris  yindicaret  yincula.  Nudi  duo  feruntur  enses  cuspide 

At  Eliensem  prsesulem  clausu  domi  nuUo. 

retinere  Buckinghamiu  jussit  Ducem.  Civis. 

Sed  regis  adyentu  sonat  clangor  tubs  ^Hiant  Codices.'] 

Ck)mite8,  Duoesq,  Marchiones,  Prsesides,  Hosp. 

prssire  torquibus  mirantes  cemimus.  Quidna  loqaontur  sceptra? 

Hosp.  Civis. 

Efiare  (dvis)  nitida  quid  calcaria  Face, 

aurata  signant,  quae  comes  manu  gerit  Hosp. 

Civis.  Quid  Globus, 

Sunt  Bellies  virtutis  haec  insignia.  Cu^us  sup  crux  elevatur  verticem? 

Hosp.  Civis. 

Baculu  quid.  Monarchiam. 

Civis.  Hosp. 

Eduardi  fuit  r^^  pii  Ecce  alius  vagina  conditQ 

id  iUius  nunc  memoria  pferant.  et  arte  suma  fulgidu  gladiu  gerit 

Hosp.  itemq  magnu. 

Sed  absq  cuspide  gladius,  quern  fert  Civis. 

caput  Suma  dignitatis  est 

nudus,  quid  indicat?  honore  sumo  spatha. 

Civis.  Hosp. 

dementis.  Quis  locu 

Hosp.  splendore  mediQ  mazimo,  radiis  quasi 

Aure^  nitidis  micans,  rubroq  tinctus  murice 

Clavus,  quid?  tenet 

Civis.  Civis. 

OfficiQ  Comestabilis  Anglise  Iste  fecialis  est  sui  ordinis 

Equitum  magister  publico  bunc  ccetu  primus  atq  r^^  ipse  nomine, 

gerit.  Hosp. 

Hosp.  Yirgula  quid  alba  prae  se  fert  duds? 

Enses  quid  k  dextris  feruntur  prin-  Crvis. 

cipis  Hanc  sumus  Anglias  Arcbicbamerinus 

et  k  sinistris  fulgidi  duo  simul  ?  gerit. 

Civis.  Hosp. 

Sunt    arma    justitiae  :     scelus    cleri  Quid  alba  Reginse  columbadenotat? 

simul  Civis. 

Laiciq  puniunt  salubri  vulnere.  Notat  avis  inocentia  nibil  nocens. 
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Tnimpctta 

Choristers 


Prffibendariea 

Biflhoppe 

Cardinall 

Heralds 

Aldermen  of  London 

Esquires,  Knights,  Noblemen. 

Gilt  spurn  borne  by  tbe  Eorle  of  Huntingdon 

S'  Edward's  stafe,         Earic  of  Bedford 

The  point  of  y<  sword  naked.  G.  of  Nor- 
thumberland 

The  great  mace.         Lord  Stanly. 

Two  naked  swordes,  E.  of  Kent.  L.  Lovell 

The  gretc  scepter.     Duke  of  SufTolke 

The  ball  w"'  the  crosae.         E.  of  Lincoloe 

The  aword  of  estate.         E.  of  Surrey 

Three  togather.         The  Hinge  of  heralds 

The  Alaior  of  London  with  a  mace 

On  the  right  hand  the  gentleman  usher 

on  the  left  hand. 

The  King's  crowne.         Duke  of  Norfolke 

The  Kinge  under  a  canopy  bctwiit  two 
Bi$ho)«. 

The  Dnke  of  Buckingha  w"<  a  Khitc  stafTe 
caringc  up  the  King's  tminc 

Noblemen 

The  Queen's  scepter 

The  white  dove  w*  a  white  rod 

The  Queenc's  crowne 

The  Queenc  w"*  a  circlet  on  her  head 
under  n  C'nnnpic 

The  Lady  Margaret  hearingc  up  the 
Qucene'?  trains. 
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A  Troupe  of  Ladies 
Knights  and  Esquires 
Northren  Souldiers  well  armed. 

Duringe  the  solemnity  of  the  Coronation 
lett  this  songe  foUowinge  be  songe  w^ 
instruments. 

Festu  diem  colamus  assensu  pari 
quoprincipis  caput  corona  dngitur. 

Decora  Regni  possidet 
Regis  propago  nobilis 
Blustre  principis  caput 
fulva  corona  cingitur. 
Nunc  voce  laeti  consona 
cantQ  canamus  prindpem. 

R^paQ  premebat  dedicus 

Libido  Refpa  poUuit. 
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TERTIA  ACTIO. 


DRAMATIS    PERSONJS. 

Mr.  Falmeb,  Richardus  Rex 

Mr.  Stringer,  Dux  Buckinghamius 

D.  Shepard,  Elizabetha  Regina 

D.  TiTLET,  Filia  Edoardi  r^^  major. 

D.  PiLKiNOTON,  Ancilla. 

Mr.  Stanton,  Epis.  Eliensis 

Mr.  FoxcROFT,  Brakenburins  prsefectus  arcis. 

Mr.  Snell,  Tyrellus  generosus. 

Mr.  RoBSON,  Ludovicus  medicus 

Mr.  Garorave,  Anna  R^ina  uxor  Richardi 

Mr.  Sedwick,  Nuntius  primus 

D.  Hill,  Nuntius  secundua. 

HouLT,  Nuntius  tertius. 

Mr.  Batly,  Lovellus  heros 

Mr.  Robinson,  Catcsbeius. 

Ds.  Moerell,  Nuntius  quartus 

Nuntius  quintus 
Mr.  HiCKHAN,  Ilenricus  comes  Richmondias, 
Mr.  DiGBT,  Comes  Oxonii 
Mr.  Hill  se :  Dux  Norfolciensis. 
Mr.  LiNSELL,  Rhesus  Thoma*  Wallicus 
Ds.  Harris,  Nuntius 

Mulier 

Alia  mulier 

Anus 
D.  Harrison  Hungerford 
Mr.  Robinson  Burchier 

Miles 

Mr.  HoDSON,  Stanleius  heros 
Mr.  Constable,  Gent.  Filius  Stanlei  Dominus 

Strange. 

Centurio 

Bt^A,  ^ryu«  comitissae  Richmond. 


equcstris  ordinis 
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Redferne,  Dighton  camifcz,  a  big  sloven. 
Mr.  Ducket,  Comes  Northumbrise 

Mutes. 
The  yonge  kinge  and  his  brother  lyinge  dead  on  a  bed. 
Foure  daughters  of  King  Edward. 
Souldiers  unarmed  and  armed. 


[ARGUMENTUM] 

FUROR. 

Quorsum  furor  secreta  volvis  pectora 
minasq  spiras  intimas,  nee  expedis 
faces  tuas  ?  scelus  expleas  Glocestriu : 
Glocestrios  invise  rex  olim  tuoe : 
et  sceptra  jactcs,  prsetiu  sane  necia, 
dubiosq  regni  volve  fratemi  metus. 
Decora  spectant  ora  EboracQ  stupens 
miretur  excelsu  decus  Yulgus  leve. 
Quorsu  moras  trahis  lenes  ?  totus  miser 
fias,  magisq  ssviat  nefas  breve. 
Aude  scelus  mens  quicquid  atrox  cogitat, 
Regnuq  verset  ultimii  Regis  scelus. 
Nondu  madebant  csde  cognata  manu : 
nondu  nepotes  suffocantur  Regii 
et  frustra  poscas  neptis  incestos  thoros : 
imple  scelere  domu  patris  tui :  illico 
discat  furor  ssvire  Buckinghamius : 
macta  tTrannu,  deme  sceptra  si  potes : 
sed  non  potes :  peenasq  dignas  pferes 
tanti  tumultus.     En  venit  Richmondius, 
exul  venit,  promissa  regna  vendicat, 
regniq  juratos  prius  thoros :  age, 
stringantur  enses,  odia  misce,  funera 
diraq  stragem :  impone  finem  litibus 
En  regnct  exul,  rex  nee  auxiliu  impetret, 
tuaq  cadat  (Ilcnrice)  Richardus  manu. 
Actum  est  satis:  parcam  furor  Britanniffi 
posthac,  novnsq  jam  mihi  quacram  sedes. 


RICHAHDUS  TBBTIF!?. 


I 


ACTUS  PRIMUS. 

fifiAKENB.  ORDISIS  EftUESTKrS,  Tl- 
RKLLUS. 

Brak. 

O  rector  alnie  ca'lilum  et  terra?  dccus, 
quisquis  gubcmas,  puree  Bntkcnburio 
Clemens  fiiroreia  siste  <!uri  principis, 
pcFtiaq  certain  libers  gn\i  fidem 
Ilorrerc  nunqiia  cessat  im]>erii  sitis, 
curis  ncc  usqua  sohilur  ugra  nnibilio. 
Hegni  metu  Ricbardus  spstuat  ferox, 
injuBta  BCCptra  possiilet  trcpiila  mnnu, 
Dovuq  auspicatur  insidiaf!  nbi. 
Slipante  dum  nuignu  caterva  rex  sua 
inviserct  Glocestrifl,  fbnutm  octiipaus 
incerta  sortia  cogitans  ludibria, 
qiiAiiKj  facili  iojusta  niit  impetu  po- 

regniq  ludibriii  nimis  statfl  tremens, 
dum  dpiritu  veacatur  mtherio  iiepoa: 
max  ut  suo  reddat  dolori  ipiritu 
gemirnu  oepoA,  et  aanguine  extinguant 


stirpem  tua?  mandata  rc^s  cxcqnar. 
Lubena  tibi  Ricbarde  prom}ttiu  sen-io. 
Necare  stirpem  fratris,  ab,  pietaa  v 
Iiilua  jacent  aqualcnte  miseri  a 
Solusq  captivis  minislrat  cartiifex. 
O  principis  dirC  uefaa,  tetru,  ferox.  I 
Inter  metQ  animiu  Bpemtj  dubins  • 

mentemq  dtstracta  tumullus  verbent. 
Nunc  regis  horreu  Piiiiu;  notus  nuhi 
animtu  wtia  vetat  limcre:  coiisciuB 
nihil  niibi,  q-ah  (iita  vellicant,  avquor. 
Quid  in  tuQ  Richarde  aubditil  jmna? 
cnitlele  quidspiras?  quidatroxcogittiT 
Pins  fui ;  rniore  rcgem  poUui 
iiunqiiii   nianua   nieaa:    quid   i 

fidem 
tuebar:  uicisci  bonu  imeiuQ  paraa. 
Testor  deorO  numen  iiioi 
inmn;  cram.     Solumoc  re^il 

maculfiP  quid  aula  ptinix  Aigii 
bumitemq  canO  qusris?  nuls 
quisquis  pi^  vivet :  micaos  splendor 


Regui  nietQ  pueri,  ferox  patruus  studet  Sorlia  beats:  lumen  iinpedit  jiiO, 

Kiiper  Johannes  (ireeiius  inlcnto  aacris  Et  turpilcr  collias  mens  impingitur 

Mibi,  Iraditas  i  rege  literas  dedit  tin  fata  me  morentur,  advenia  laben* 

Parare  tristcm  Regulis  jubet  neeem.  tibi  de  tuorQ  canle  tristis  Duntins 

Et  principib'  adferre  crudeles  niaiius  Eduarde,  pculsus  miser  ferro  mmul 

qunsvinculispncfectussreia  comprimo.  A  rege  sed  Tirellus  hue  quid  adTolalf 

Solus  poteat  mactare  Brakcnburius  an  non  perimus  ?   hen  meln  i 
natot  luos  Edunrde?  m>Iu<  pdere  pitat 
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Qua,  qua  parant  peen&  grave  fido  mihi  ?  Tibell. 

Ferre  libenter  quicquid  est,  rua  licet.  Regni  metu  angi  Principem  nil  sequu 

Ttrell.  putas  ? 

Ignava  mens,  quid  jussa  regis  exequi  Brak. 

dubitas?  inanes  et  metus  fingis  tibi  P  Soelere  mederi  vulneri  scelus  reor. 

Haud  leve  timebit,  tristis  quisquis  co-  Tbeiell. 

gitat.  Constare  r^nd  illis  nequit  yiventibus. 

Quid  principi  Tirelle  gratari  times  ?  Brak. 

rex  imperat :  erit  inocens  necessitas :  Illis  mortuis  inyisum  erit. 

magna  anxiu  cura  RichardQ  liberas,  Tirell. 

et  longa  te  regis  beabunt  prsemia.  Ars  prima  soeptri  posse  te  invidifi  pati. 

Principe  suo  Eboru  domus  contenta  Brak. 

erit,  Quern  sep^  casus  transit,  aliquando  op- 

prolesq  regias  spiritu  inimicO  expuant  primit. 

pro  mortuis  pugnare  quis  stult^  cupit  P  Tirell. 

aut  principum  demens  tueri  cogitat  Regnare  non  yult  esse  qui  inyisus  timet, 

exangue  corpus  P  quicquid  est  auden-  Brak. 

du  erit.  Invisa  nunquam  imperia  retinentur  diu. 

malus  minister  regis  anxius  pudor  Tirell. 

Equestris  ordinis  decus  Brakenburi,  Tua  interest  yivat  puer  vel  ocddat. 

regis  parentis  adulters  yivit  genus  P  Brak. 

Brak.  Faru  nisi  ut  ocdsore  me  non  ocddat. 

Tantii  moratur  ultimu  yitse  diem.  Tirell. 

Tirell.  Tua  ecquid  imbelles  timet  pueros  ma- 

Nihil  horrescis  tremendfi  prindpis  P  nus  P 

Brak.  Brak. 

Sequar  lubens,  quocunq  fata  me  yo-  Qui  castra  non   timeo,  scelus  tamen 

cant.  horreo. 

Tirell.  Tirell. 

An  non  decet  mandata  Regis  exequi  P  Hanc  imemor  regi  reponis  gratia. 

Brak.  Brak. 

Nunquam  decet  jubere  regem  pessima.  Quod  in  scelere  null&  repono  gratifi. 

Tirell.  Tirell. 
Fas  est  eos  yivere,  quos  princeps  ode-   Nil  saevientis  principis  iram  times  P 

ritP  Brak. 

» 

Brak.  Generosa  mens  terrore  nunquS  con- 

Nefas  eoN  odisse  quo8  omne^i  aniant.  ddit. 
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TiRELL.  Yastusq  Dighton,  et  Forestiu  canii- 

At  multa  rex  tibi  minatur  horridus  fex. 

En  serus  alto  jungitur  Phoebus  salo,  Mortem  morabor  principu  du  pfermnt 
Nudumq  lustrandu  sorori  deserit  Brak. 

coelu  ?  ergo  sunie  regis  ad  te  literas,  Uterq  fato  cessit  inimico  puer  ? 
claves  ut  arcis  illico  mandcs  mihi,  Tibell. 

hac  nocte  regis  exequi  jussa  ut  quea.  Yivunt  adhuc,  illis  tamen  ncccm  pa- 
rant. 


Brakenb.  Tyrell,  Johan  : 

DiGUTON. 


Brak. 

Aliter  placari  r^is  ira  non  potest? 
Brak.  Tirell. 

O  csBca  regnandi  libido,  6  scelus  Regem  metus  non  ira  crudelem  fadt. 

Regis  furentis  triste  nimis,  6  patrui  Brak. 

Nefanda  sceptra,  quae  suoru  sanguine      Effare  quo  rex  ore  responsu  tulit 
madent.  Propinquas  vos  manus  heu  de-    quod  ense  nunqua  csderent  meo. 

struunt,  TraELL. 

6  nobiles  pueri,  pupillos  opprimunt         Ut  ista  priniu  novit,  ingenti  statim 
Hostemq  dare  genus  vestrum  potest.       stupore  torpet,  sangms  era  deserit, 
Amissa  postqua  regna  cognovit  puer,       totusq  cineri  similis  expallet  simul 
et  possidere  rapta  sceptra  patruu :  suspiria  imis  efflat  e  pcordiis, 

Sic  fatur  infoelix  lachrymis  genas  ri-    lasvaq  cbrdi  proximu  feriens  latus, 

gans  regale  subit6  deserit  soliu,  furens 

ab  imo  pcctore  trahens  suspiria,  graditur  citatis  passibus,  quas$ans  ca- 

Regnu  nihil  moror :  precor  vita  mihi  put, 

banc  patruus  ne  demat.      lieu  quis  tacitoq  secum  dims  iniungit  sinu, 

Caucasus  ubi  sanguis  e  fomace  veluti  denuo 

lachrymis    potest,     aut    decus    Indus   proruit  a^lustus,  fervidis  torret  genas 

pcere  ?  rubetq  totus,  puniceo  velut  niari 

Nunqufi  deinde  ornare  se  niiseru  ju-   imersus,  aut  minio  fuissct  plitus. 

vat :  Oculi  scintillant  flauiei  obtuitu  truci 

Xullo  solutoe  vcstes  diffluunt  node.  velutiq  sctis  horret  erectis  coma. 

Imago  semp  errat  ante  occulos  mihi         His  tauqiiri  Orestes  acccnsus  facilP  fuit 
tristisi  gcincntis  priucipis,  ncc  desiuit         Xaui  dc  suoru  canlc  ct)nvcllunt  pares 
pulsare  ma'stum  aiiimu  qua^rcla  lleguli.    utruniq  furijv:  discrcjiant  uno  tamcn. 
Sod  hue  rcfert  Tircllus  infaustu  gradu.    Agitatur  umbra  matris  illc  mortua? : 

TiRELL.  gravi  nepotu  ast  illc  vivoru  metu. 

C^is  fidcle  munns  intus  occupant  Et  graviter  in  tc  exarsit  ira  turbida. 
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responsa  rex  qua  nocte  pccpit  tua :  Brak. 

Coram  tacends  functionis  assecla  Hei  mihi,  p  artus  horror  excurrit  va- 

ingemuit  et  in  bos  mocstus  erupit  souos.  gus. 

Proh,   cui  quis  ulla   sanus    adjunget  Tirell. 

fidem?  Quo  sunt  perempti  generc  la^thi  par- 
Ubi  gratus  animus,  quoye  pietas  ex-  vuliP 

ulat?  DiGHTON. 

Terras  relinquens  scelere  pollutas  latet  Cu  triste  coelu  Stella  lustraret  vaga, 

Viris  nee  ullis  jam  licet  confidere.  serasq  gallus  cecinit  umbras  p vigil : 

Quos  ego  velut  gnatos  parens  enutrio  en,  dum  nepos  uterq  lecto  stemitur, 

si  quando  tristis  urgeat  necessitas :  dulcesq  somnos  caperet  geminus  puer : 

Ui  me  pentem  deserunt,  violant  fidem^  cubile  nos  intramus  occulto  pede, 

meoq  jussu  prorsus  audebunt  nihil.  fratresq  subito  stragulis  convolvimus, 

Respondet  illico  principi  astans  assecla,  suinis  volutos  virib^  depressimus, 

At  proximo  stratus  cubili  vir  jacet  Ubi  plumea  clauduntur  ora  culcitra, 

(audacter  istud  audio  nunc  dicere)  vocemq  prohibent  pressa  pulvinaria : 

id  esset  arduu  nimis,  quod  is  neget  mox  suffocantur  adempto  uterq  spiritu, 

unqua  subire,  placeat  modo  tibi.  quia  perviu  spirantibus  non  est  iter, 

Quu  rex  ab  illo  tu  quis  esset  qusereret.  En,  ambo  csca.  lectulo  strati  jacent. 
me  dixit :  ad  cubile  rapitur  illico,  Brak. 

ibi  me  fratremq  offendit  in  lectQ  dates.  Videone  corpora  Regulorfi  livida  ? 

Rex  tu  jocos^,  Tam  cito  (inquit)  voe  funestus  heu  ja  caide  puerili  thorns 

thoro  Quis  lachrymas  durus  malis  vultus  ne- 
componere  juvat?  tu  seorsim  me  vocat  gat  ? 

panditq  mentis  triste  consiliu  suae  Hei  mihi,  perempti  fraude  patrui  ja- 
de RegulorQ  celeri  et  occulta  nece.  cent. 

Ego  quis  moneret  intuens,  qualis  simul  Quis  Colchus  haee  ?  qutc  CaspiQ  tangcns 
ipse  fuerim,  lamcntata  nee  regis  ferens,  mare 

mea  ultro  regi  tQ  lubens  opem  tuli :  gens  audet  ?     Atq  sedis  incertae  Scy- 
Quocerca  primo  mane  mihi  literas  de-  tha. 

dit  Kunqua  tuas  Busiris  aspersit  ferox 

ad  te  notatas,  quas  mea  ferre  manu :  puerilis  aras  sanguis,  aut  gregibus  suis 

Jussitq  claves  turris  excelsae  mihi  epulanda  par\'a  membra  Diomedes  de- 
ut  traderes,  quo  Regis  exequar  dit. 

Fidele  mandatu  nocte  coimssu  mihi.  Tirell. 

DiGHTON.  Bene  est :  fratris  Richarde  nunc  soliu 
Uterq  suffocatur  exanguis  puer.  tene 
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HCCuruH,  et  decora  regni  [Mijside, 
Sepelite  tetri  carceris  gradu  iiifimo  : 
satii  profundiL  toes&  fratrei  coDlcgnt, 
et  SHieo  mox  obruuntur  aggere, 
tie  morte  paisim  spai^  runiorcs  vagM, 
quod  fata  spontc  triaa  conduUit  eoror, 
Periisse  subita  morte  finge  regiiios. 
Sunt  Regis  hfcc  mandata,  cura  seduto, 
Jam  siiDic  claves  [ptinax  Brtikcnburi.] 

O  Kcva  Doctri  temporu  credulilaa 
6  regis  aniniits  dims!  6  mens  barbara, 
■ecura  turbans  jura  nulunc  ferox  ? 
Tune  iiiocentt-s  principes,  putros  pios 
luoDstrIi  procnstos,  tune  mautasti  tuos!' 
■i  terra,  ecelti,  mcEsiaq  regnO  Tartari, 
■celus  videtis  triate  f      SuatiuM  net'iu 
tatitO,  tri»iilco  hoirena  Satumic  fulmine 
Aclieronte  toto  merge  Sydcriii  caput 
radiate  Tytan,  pereat  et  raundo  dies, 
Quis  quo   suo   generi   bustis    iniestUE 

fuit, 
adeu  ut  crucntct  ctcde  puerili  luaDUs. 
Jam  Nero  piu»  e»  ?   scclere  materno 

madens 
nefaude  Pelope  cade,  majus  hie  nefas 
Sola  tcneros  Medea  mactat  libcros. 
Jugulare  civem  semp  indignu  fuit 
privarc  luce  fteminS  tctrQ  oiniii : 
at  inocente)),  pan  ulos,  infantulo», 
(qui  vita  quid  sit,  nun  p  Ktateiu  aciunt) 
■|Hiliarc  vita,  Taeiiius  horreodu  niiuiR. 
Quid  paroet  alii*  qui  nuos  ferox  necal  'f 
qui  ncx'tc  pueros  mulctat  nira  iiiuxios, 
quo*  RtiiTu  cbaros  cura  coiueudat  «ibi. 
lieu,  beu,  quib'  jacMrii  Angla  flucti- 


Discede  pietas,  et  locu  qu«r«t  fidea, 
en  longa  sanguinis  utis  regno  iinineCifl 

Reg  IN  A,  Ancilla. 

Regis  A. 
Eheu  recent!  corda  palpitant  a 

gelidiis  per  artus  vadit  exangDes  t 

Nocturna  sic  me  viM  niiserB  territti 
Et  dira  turban  t  inquieta  somnia 
At  tu  pater  qui  clara  volvia  ijderK, 
et  ignc  flaiiiiferQ  vago  r^is  jubar, 
omen  Defandu  averte,  tuneatO,  tetriL  I 
Jam   cuncta  passim   blanda  stnTMl 

quieM, 

somnu«q  I'essis  focilis  obrepeit  genia 
vidi  minantem  concito  ci 
natoeq  Trcndcns  dentc  laniavit  truci 
Qtrosq  sievus  mactat.  jElheriK  pi 
dotiuDBtor  aulic,  fata  si  quid  fillis 
dirQ  tiiinantur,  in  hoc  caput  c 

iiiatretnq  priOs  jam  fulmen  irsti  p 

Ancilla. 

Quaiido  vacabit  tempus  ullu  cladibna? 
modCtj  ponit  matria  attonita:  dolor* 
Nam  trisle  matri  uuDciu  deoMiw  taeci? 
totas  an  animus  gaudet  KTumnaa  sum 
tractare,  lungoa  et  dolorea  claudercP 
O  regio  quondii  tumciu  A 
Itegina, 

ItKQlNA. 

Uiscra  voce  quid  ine^K  M 
exire  JUS8U8  non  re|icrit  vii  m 
fusieq  [urpcs  lachrymia  genv 

Ancilla. 
Sicvit  crucnlo  dente  frnidcM 
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Reg.  Regina. 

Adhuc  O  patrui  monstrU  nefandO,  quale  neo 

qtdcquane  sceleri  restat  Dinis   Procustes  novit,  aut  Colchoe 

Ancil.  ferox. 

Ah,  gnati  tui.  O  Cardinalis  impii  faUax  fides, 

Regina.  cai  filiu  yesana  mandavi  meu. 

Audire  cupio  miserias  statim  meas.  O  filii  charissiim,  6  liberi, 

Ancil.  quos  patrui  crudelis  ensia  eripit, 

Heu  ambo  scelere  suffocantur  principes,  suo  nee  una  suffidt  sceleri  nefas 

Labefacta  mens  succumbit :    assurge :  vestnimq  matri  funus  inyident  mihi. 

hei  mihi, 

.    ,         .  .  .,r  ,  ACTUS  SECUNDUS. 

rursus  cadentem  misera  spintCi  leva.  ^^^^jk,  k,   ^^       xj 

spirat,  revizit,  tarda  mors  miseros  fugit.  _  ^ 

Dux  BUCKINGHA  I   EPISC.  EUENSIS. 

Regina. 
Regnare  nunc  sceleste  patrue  potes,  ni-  Buck. 

hil  Yenerande  pnesul  Eliensis  insulse, 

timebit  imbelles  ferox  pueros  furor.  depone  moestitia :  prius  liber  licet 

scelesta  vibres  sceptra :  adhuc  unQ  deest  nunc  sedibus  captivus  hereas  meis : 

sceleri  tuo,  jam  sanguine  nostrum  pete,  nam  te  mes  cum  crederet  fidei  ferox 

tui  furoris  misera  testis  baud  ero.  Frinceps,  parQ  promitto  sieveru  fore- 

Quem  deflea  infoelix?  propinquos?  li-  Parem  tibi  potius  amicu  possides 

berosP  Jam  pristine  vitse  status  reminiscere 

anne   malis  superesse  fata   quem    si-  et  non  quis  es  quis  fuisti  cogita. 

nunt  Eliens. 

tantis?     Ego  meos  mater  occidi,  latus  O  me  beatQ  (pace  quod  dicfi  tua) 

Eduarde  quando  comite  nudavi  tuo,  carcere  quod  isto  liberu  me  sentifi 

et  tunc  asylu  deseris  dulcis  puer.  Sed  fata  quid  non  graviter  incusem 
Te,  te,  precor  supplex  mater  genib^  mea? 

minor.  Quod  mentis  initio  benevols  desinit 

qui  vindicas  flamas  \'ibras  tonans  pa-  virtus  sed  animi  rebus  afilictis  tui 

ter,  solamen  est  qus  non  potcntis  respicit 

et  hunc  vibrentur  tela  pjuru  tua,  tam  copia,  qu^m  quae  voluntas  indigi. 
Spolies  Olimpu  irate  fulminibus  tuis,  Buck. 

et  impiu  coeli  ruina  vindicet.  Gratu  est  voluntatis  tuse  indiciu  mihi, 

Ancilla.  Adversa  quamvis  singula  videntur  tibi : 

Quin  placida  cogites,  animuq  mitiga,  Cum  sic  amic^  me  colis  indignQ  tamen, 

mentemq  sana  turbida  curis  leva.  conabor,  ut  qua?  voce  jactentur  mea. 
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^H            blue  vera  tandu  expertus  affinnes  fore, 

Cujus  tomen  regno  scio  pnidciu  atfdt 

^M            Nee  fata  danuea  dun,    quin  potiils 

^B                       probos 

Laudandun  ergo,  eura  quem  ngai  l»> 

^1              tantii  nee  astimes  malum,  te  liberQ 

net. 

^m              Non  esee  quanta  est  pindiii  Tila  (hii 

et  cui  suorQ  dviQ  chara  est  Mlat. 

^M             dans  tyrannufl  regni  habcnas  du  tenet 

Eliens. 

^M             Quin  capilc  quod  uon  plecteria  lucru 

Superbus  eructat  animus,  nee  contiiMl 

■ 

V              vita  dedit,  dum  non  adiinit  audax  fu- 

Sie  principea  illi  csutua  odiu  concita. 

ror. 

ut  te  tanten  sequi  puleria  nunc  amffg 

Quot  cicdibus  crucnlat  iiisanu  manua? 

slultu  est  diu  occultare,  qnod  prodl 

Btalim 

Kullu  mihl  fidem  dabia  certu  scb. 

H                     luibi: 

diversa  mod.',  li  vellem  jucare  tibl 

H               dolor  tacere  jiissit.     O  nullo  scclus 

Tester  deii,  si  non  fuiasent  irrita 

^M             vrcdiliiJe  in  ucvo,  quodq  poaluritaa  nc- 

Vota  mca  ct  Eduardo  quod  obtigit  dtnl 

■ 

Stctifset  Henrico,  stabile  regni  decn^ 

■              I'atruufl  ncpoteB  patris  heu  regno  ci- 

puUt. 

Sed  cilra  secus  tulcre  fiilora  vices. 

Tautu  enuit  regno?  nccem  luiscria  dc- 

sccptraq  rcgi  deferent  Eduardo,  n^ 

dit. 

qua;  voluerS  Elenrico  rrminmit  tati 

FnuDos  dolor  vix  patilur,  uleinci  cupit. 

gra: 

Eliens. 

non  aic  furore  pdtua  miaer  tai. 

rnrclora  suadcs,  inclytQ  durii  genus. 

ut  niortui  patronua  illudar  ptuo. 

Hoc  patribuB  percrebuit  olim  pristinis, 

L'alcare  viclorem  quia  audet  invidua  ? 

iMPKHIA    liCELERE    PART  A    SOLVUNTUB 

Poat  ego  acqucna  victoria  arlritria  H- 

STATIM. 

g-^                          ^m 

Tanto  niedela  vulneri  ni^i  feceris. 

iu  gratia  receptus  ilUco  fiii,                 ^^1 

quKTct  lues  aecreta  regni  vulncra. 

vivoq  nuiiquit  fefclli  tibi :  tQ  fldetn    ^^| 

Perdere  tjnnnQ  laus  vel  bostciu  icqua- 

Eduarde  liberia  precalmr,  el  tnii 

liseK. 

decora  regni  sceptni :  longas  Angltai 

Buck. 

traetent  habenaa  k^  orti  t>temat«. 

Al  sceplra  tutus  ut  n^t  poliQa  velini 

At  que  dcua  canteiuil,  reteieiv          ^^^H 

(cujus  furor  paucis  nocebat  fontitau) 

non  est  meu :  acd  qui  fuit  regni  iiMd)^^^| 

ijuuui  swle  diinoveri  pul»Q  regia 

protector,  is  nunc  rcgio  fiilgct  ibrooai^^H 

^L             Kcc  ulU  cat.  ut  in  sum  tic  sn-viat : 

^H           Stiinulo  co^it  ira,  quv  ncKit  modii 

^^^1 
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8cnem  magis,  non  studia  regni:  jam  tantum  tumet  frons  tibi,  gerit  coma 

meis  nihil 

doctus  mails  satis :   at  preces  decent  Satis  (inquit)  hoc  inermis  et  noyi  fera, 

modb.  Sin  esse  comu  dixerit  frendens  Leo, 

Buck.  quid  tum  perempta  pulchra  sane  dis- 
De  rege  fatus  obmutescit :  audio  puto: 

lubens,  sagax  de  rege  quidna  cogitat.  Subridet,  omnia  sorte  felici  cadent. 
Quin  perge  pater,  egressa  verba  ne  pre-  Buck. 

mas,  Nihil  time,  leo  nil  nocebit  rugiens, 

animiq  tutus  vota  psequere  tui.  aper  ne  dente  ytdnus  infliget  tibi. 

Hinc  non  modo  periculi  nihil,  sed  gra-  Nil  audiet  princeps   eorum,  quae  tu 

tius  mihi 

Yotis  tuis  mox  comodu  eyeniet  tibi.  Narras  secretus.  - 
Consultor  eris  in  rebus  incertis  mihi :  Eliens. 

Quod  cogitaba,  a  rege  cilm   precib^  Hercle  aures  si  suas 

meis  hie  sermo  pulset,  ipse  nee  sumat  male : 

impetro  tua  domi  mese  custodia.  Nil  tu  timerem,  forsitan  grates  daret. 

Altcrius  esset  fort^  career  tibi  magis  Sin  mala  (quod  auguror)   potitlls  af- 
molestus,  hie  te  liberu  potids  puta.  fectio 

Eliens.  interpres  esset,  veritatis  nee  penditur : 

Factis  parem  habeo  gratia   (dux  in-  utriq  verba  grande  conflarcnt  malu. 

clyte)  Buck. 

at  non  placet  tractare  gesta  principu  Hoc  quicquid  est  audire  mens  avida 
Hie  sa^pe  blanda  tecta  fronte  fraus  latet  cupit. 

Qasd  dicta  sunt  bene,  ssepe  torquent  culpam    lubens   prsestabo    quamlibet, 

non  bene,  baud  time 

curamq  fabula  suadet  .dSsopi  Phrigis.  tantu  meis  morem  geras  votis  pater. 
Legem  tulit  princeps  talem  feris  leo  Eliens. 

passim  necis  psena  minatur  horridus.  Nihil  herein  dico,  sceptra  quando  pos- 
Comuta  silvas  bellua  nisi  deserat  sidet 

tantu  tumens  vcsana  fronte  bestia  Protector,  ha;c  quo  jure  princeps  ven- 
Jussus  tremens  regis,  parat  miscra  fuga.  dicat, 

Forte  properanti  vulpes  occurrit  sibi,  Praecarer  at  suplex  tamen,  quod  pa- 
causaq  mirabundus  exquirit  fugsB.  triae 

Sylvam  fugio:  Leonis  (inquit)  horreo  salus  rcquirit,  cujus  ille  frena  jam 

mandata :  Ridet  vulpes,  affatur  fera,  modcratur,  et  pars  ego  fidelis  extiti, 

Falso  times  demens,  nihil  dc  te  Leo  dotes  ad  illas  addat  ut  clemens  deus 


i:iS 
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(his  licet  ftboiiikt,  luudc  iicc  nostra  in- 

diget) 
(juod  in  tuo  numcn  benignii  fiuius 
s[MtrBerit  bonorc,  dotibus  ubundat  ma- 

gis 
regniq  trnctet  nicliiis  habetias  Bui. 


Coliibebo  me  :  bux  taccre  me  d 

gis. 

Buck. 
Miror  quid  hairet,  vote  qui 

rtupel? 
Quin  serib  cum  patre  trcmu! 

Veneraude  pater,  animii  quid 

sciieq  vox  egressn  condnet  slat: 

diun  fundia  jnterupta,  concludis  nihil  bus 

et  crebru  spiras.    Qua  Me  rcgciu  colaa  dum  curpus  aipicio  lud,  pulcbrfi 

ueq  ado,  ncfj  tuus  anior  in   uos  quis 


CaptivuBex  quo  Regis  arbitria  tuui 
fueram  (liccat  bac  voce  pace  u 
QuaDquB  molesti  carceria  sentio  n 
librie  levabani  pectus  atlonitQ  ualia, 
aententia  dedici  reTolcena  optima, 
quud  nemo  liber  naacitur  aolD  ailii 
^'icturus,  at  parlein  parentes  vetidicaiit. 
partem  propinqui,  majume  aed  p«lm 
debet  parens  comunis  allic«re  piu. 
dum  mente  volvo,  debitu  patris  Jtirat 
pneetare,    cujua     (lieu)     statu    dam 

cogito; 
quantti  micabat  suina  regii  gloria, 
tanlu  tTTannnaiiuni' jugopreniit  gnvi: 
liegni  ruino  aceptra  promitttmt  n 
Sed  mngua  miseris  nou 


fait 
nostras  quod  omoH  pncco  virtutea  (licet 
in  mc  reperio  laudibua  dignQ  niliil) 
id  me  magis  nunc  mentis  incertu  tenet 
sed  tuQ  odio  ardcre  men  tern  suepicor 
vel  amore  ductus  ista  ncco  concipia, 
vel  ubstat  ut  audios  vanus  tinior, 
vel  impcdit  pudor  scncm  paru  decena, 
Eifare;  bunurem  pigiioro  dubio  tibi 
tuti  recesaus,  mrdua  audi 5. 

Quid  est 

Tromissa  ceriiis,  dui  nimis  taatu  tunitt, 
avidus  honures  haurit,  odit  principem 
stcretus    huic    aperire    mentem    quid 

aut  regis  exitiQ  paras,  vel  du  faces 
irarC  dtici,  tiifi  fugS. 


ignis  acumen,  vimq  dicettdi  pkrem, 
sumaa  opes  rarnmtj  virtutem  dueiSi 
pro;  ceteris  cui  chara  patrie  mioB 
patriae  labanti  gratiilor,  cuj  cmtigit 
heroB  mederi  quia  malia  tautia  potot 
qui  re^ii  halicnas  tractetiequab  manu, 
qnas  nunc  tirannia  opprimit  liloctMiia. 
Retineat  ille  nomen  antiqnu,  noru 
pamm  placet,  quod  jure  soeptn  non 

Nee  invtdco  regnum,  jnoe  n  nan  honor 
Mores  nmul  mutamet  effWenia  diida, 
novatnii  mentem  nomen  acciperet  luxO, 
O  gravia  passQ  nobile  imperii  AngtiB 
graviora  passurfl,  tyraunus  n  impcRt 
IiTianis  U!q  scelcra  quid  pwqav? 
Agnosco  qnalem  atrsvit  ad  regnfi  vii 
En  optimatii  cede  fiedarit  nMnn^ 
obstarc  votis  qum  pntftbu  anpnl^ 
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O    sacra   regnandi  sitis,  quo  animoff  plebs  tota  defectQ  rebellis  murmurat : 

trahis  magis  subibunt  barbari  Turcee  regnQ, 

mortaliu  ?  scelestus  at  pgit  furor,  quam  rex  suo  impius  cruore  luderet. 

quantuq    libuit   audet,   sceleris    baud  Quanto  magis  nunc  te  crearet  prin- 

modu  cipem, 

ponit,  patravit  majus  et  fide  scelus.  in  quo  genus  refulget  excelsQ?  meb 

^tasne  credat  ulla,  matrem  filius  quiesce  votis,  Angliae  oblatii  tbronum 

quod  danmet  insanus  probri  solus  sua?  Nee  respuas,  prodesse  multis  dQ  potes, 

Impius  iuurit  criminis  falsi  nota,  nee  te  labor  deterreat,  si  quern  putas 

fratresq  geminoe  spurioe  falso  vocat,  inesse;  sed  sit  arduQ :  minime  tamen 

nee  non  nepotes  impia  notat  labe,  pro  pace  patriae  deserendu  publica. 

stirpemq  fratris  damnat  ambigua  sui.  Quod  si  recusas  ptinax,  nee  te  sinas 

Hoc  est  familiae  nobile  tueri  decus.  vinci  precibus :  adjuro  p  veru  de(l, 

Sed  cur  queror  P  nu  sceleris  bic  finis  p  maximi  ducis  fidem,  sancto  simul 

f uit  ?  quondam  p  astrictS  fidem  Georgio 

gradus  mail  fuit,  bactenus  non  stat  insignis  ascitus  eques  ordinis  Garterii 

nefas  quando  fuisti  primilm,  ut  in  nofltrQ 
Jam  regna  fratris  poesidens  non  timet  caput 

audire    nugora  :    miser    beu    implet  sermonis  hujus  culpa  grassetur  nibil. 

manus  Hoc  publicis  imploro  precib^  civid 

funere  suorii  patruus,  insontes  necans;  Sin  alterius  optanda  sceptra  dextene 

Erumpat  ergo  vis  corrusca  fulminis :  qusris  :  throno  Lancastriae  pulsQ  ge- 
an  parcet  aliis  qui  SU08  mactat  ferox?  nus 

sperare  quis  meliora  nunc  demens  po-  addas  patemo,  aut  filiQ  Eduardi  patris 

test  P  tbrono  8ui)erbo  nobilis  jungas  virL 

Majora  monstra  triste  prsesagit  nefas.  Sic  impiu  tyrannus  exitiii  feret, 

Nunc  ergo   moveat  temporQ  tandem  et  cladibus  defessa  gens  ponet  modd, 

status.  babes  mea  de  rebus  his  sententia. 

Per   numen  stemu,   p    Angloru  de-  Cur  sic  tacet?    miror:   metuo  multQ 

cus,  mibi : 

titulis  superbu  si  genus  chard  tibi,  suspiriu  ducit:  fidemne  decipit? 
succurre  miseris,  rumpe  fatorQ  moras,  Buck. 

capesse  regnu,  sede  pulsu  deprime  Video  timore  distrahi  pectus  pater, 

tyrannu,  ademptu  vindica  regni  decus.  doloris  ansa  (doleo)  quod  tacens  dedi. 

Nee  justa  dubiu  causa  terrcat  nimis,  tu  macte  sis  virtute :  non  falla  fidem. 

dcfende  cives,  chara  sit  patriae  salus  O  magne  coeli  rector,  et  mundi  arbiter, 

Comes  laboris  baud  deesse  jam  potest :  quanta  tibi  dcvincta  gens  est  Anglica  ? 
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iiui  iluctuftntem  sffpiiis  rcgiii  etatO 

Dubitare  postqiia  nos  vidct,  regni  fida^^| 

Clemtfiis  dcus  manu  bciiigM  protcgis? 

nee  fallimua,  spurios  nciwtes  tu  t'iTabil^^H 

J»m  stBtue  laDilem  gravibufl  icniinnia 

modQ, 

statimq  nostri  fnena  regni  tradiinox.     ^^* 

clenienter  animia  npiritu  inspira  pater. 

damnavit  liM-edem  duels  ClarentiK. 

ut  principein  qiixramua  auEpiciU  tuis, 

crimeD  patemii,  jura  nviU  pdidit 

q^ai  justa  tractel  aceptni  regalj  nianu. 

Kegni  thronu,  Riclatde  sic  paras  tilu 

statimq  rebus  collocet  lasMs  opem 

ruisq  tandem,  quo  furor  traxit  tiin* 

Hcverende  sedis  pnesul  Elienaiu, 

regnare  liceat  (ut  lubet)  jam  oeniiDe 

BI>eciiiieii  iledisti  mentis  erga  me  ture 

s^uO  est  metuere,  nuUus  est  hntis  it- 

clara  satis  aruorenKj  tester  patrise 

nil. 

Ii«T  culpa  nostri,  quare  nil  time  dolos 

obstare  sceptris  nemo  jam  potat  lus. 

de  rege  mentis  sensa  proraus  eloquar. 

At  quia  minister  funeris  tanti  fuit  7 

virci  CUT  iUi  adjutor  sdjunxi  mean. 

Tu,  tu  tynuiuus  natns  ad  patris  iDcm. 

retiaere  postqua  Don  potest  futi  coloa 

tu  prole  matrera  acviia  orbsris  sua. 

Ediiardus  ejus  nomiiiia  quartus,  mori 

nee  abstines  i  oede  cognita  miser. 

sed  fata  cogunt :  libcriB  parU  auia 

teneros  nepoles  patruua  injustu*  aeoM. 

^             fui  beaevoluB,  ille  quod  mentis  parum 

Quorii  necis  cu  fama  penctraasel  mem  ^— 

^m            digiiii  reftrret  pneniiu,  generis  mei 

aurea,  tremcntes  burror  occapat  vagO^^H 

^M            titulua  nee  altos  a»tiraavit  invidua 

arlus,  venas  deserit  hiantes  intimm    ^^H 

^M            Brgo  minus  orbos  tu  eoleba  libcroa 

cruor,  solnta  membra  difflunnt            ^^^ 

^M           patris  inimici.     Vulgo  jactatur  vetus 

^V            dictu  facili  rcgnG  lahi,  cujus  tenet 

incerta  du  sit  propriie  domos  salus 

^m             rex   puer   habenas:    Cicpta   tu   comes 

Mihi  damnat  injuatQ  frequcna  injnri*. 

■ 

Avita  si  ad  Justus  h»res  pn^dia 

^f            liicharde  faveo,  judicavi  tfl  virii 

»uiniq  vendico  munus  comcstabulB. 

graviter  repulsa  liesus  ingratS  IuTl     J^^I 

bac   fraudu    phirimilm  allicit  mentes 

Nunquid  dabit  nova,  qui  suQ  Danq^^^| 

piaa, 

dedit.                                              ^H 

ut  publico  Protector  ossensu  Angli5e 

At  si  dedisset,  nun  tomen  gratis  daret^^H 

renundatuB  essct,  ct  regis  siniul. 

Ope  atmq  nostra  possidct  imperii  ■1(!<^^| 

occciisa  sic  hoiiore  mens  fuit  novo, 

AguDsco  culpa,  quQ  men  catcns  «pe  ^^H 

ut  dim  Bi:cundEi  possidct  regai  locfl, 

Nunqua  feroci  sceptra  gestassct  main^^H 

tantiim  placere  sceptra  orperunt  stalim. 

KratrJs  rcdundat  in  lucQ  crimen  a^^M^^I 

Regai  decora  poacit  ad  tempua  sibi 

mauuq  patria)  vulnua  inflixl  luao.      ^^H 

tencros  iic|nia  diini  cuioplet  iiniios  de- 

Hoc  cxpiabo  si  medcta  fecero :           ^^M 

bilis. 

medelMir  ergo,  acq  dccrcvi  priCu.      ^^M 
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justs  querela  durus  ubi  tQ  respuit. 
Non  amplius  me  contineo :  dica  ordine 
quodcunq  mente  absconditQ  tacita  latet, 
Cum  regis  animu  scelere  plenu  cemere 
in  odium  amor  imutatur,  ulcisci  paro, 
Quem  su  passus  ejus  aspectQ  statim 
tuli  molest^,  ferre  nee  vultu  queo. 
Aula  relinquo  regia,  domu  peto, 
dum  caspi  iter,  mea  facile  tunc  dextera 
erepta  posse  sceptra  transferri  puto, 
regnare  postqua  populus  iratus  jubet. 
Quo  mihi  placeba  ludicro  titulo  diu, 
et  Justus  hseres  domus  Lancastrian 
mihi  falso  videor,  ambiens  regni  thronu. 
Hsec  cogitanti  subito  me  rogat  obvia 
Kichmondise  comitissa,  redditu  iilio 
precarer  exuli :  si  rex  benignus  annuat, 
tum  regis  Eduardi  relicta?  filial 
natu  suu  despondet  ad  castos  thoros : 
dotcm  nihil  moratur,  una  dos  erit 
Kegis  favor,  nee  amplius  mater  petit. 
Hinc  nostra  pereunt  regna :  tu  mihi 
exciderat  animo  filio  primu  suo 
matriq  jus  pat^re  regni :  somniu 
thronus  fuit,  regnuq  frustra  vendico. 
Contemno  primu  vota  Comitissa}  pia. 
Mens  altius  dum  cogitat  matris  preces, 
tum   spiritu    impulsa    sacro    matrem, 

bonu 
sensisse  regni  ncscia  iiuensu  puto, 
lufcnsa  si  domus  thronos  jungit  pios, 
quaj  sceptra  jure  dubia  vendicat  suo: 
ffitema  fieret  civib^  tranquillitas, 
solidamq  pacis  alliget  recto;  fidem, 
hacresq  dubia;  certus  cssct  Anglia;. 

Eliens. 
O  recta  patriie  spes,  salus,  solatiu 


respicere  ccepit  mitis  afflictos  deus. 
O  sancta  lecti  jura  legitimi,  Anglia, 
tibi  gratulor,  Isetare,  solamen  venit. 

Buck. 
Nunc  tanta  quib9  arcana  tuti  pandim9 
Matris  priOs  mentem  decet  oognoscere. 

Eliens. 
Jam  nostra  votis  coepta  succedent  satis 
Servus  fidelis  ecce  Comitlssse  venit, 
ut  nos  lic^t  lentus  juvat  miseros  deus  I 
Brai  potentis  servu  Comitissse,  tuss 
domine  salutis  gratus  esto  nuntius. 
Jactata  pacis  appulit  portu  ratis : 
mox  natus  horse  sceptra  gestabat  manu, 
si  jure  jurando  sua  astringet  fidem 
face  velit  sibi  jugali  jungere 
quad  nata  major  regis  Eduardi  fuit. 
Nati  ergo  faustos  mater  ambiet  thronos, 
ut  sede  pellatur  sua  rex  impius. 

Bbaa. 
Tam  Iseta  domine,  nuncius  fera  lubens. 
quamcunq  vobis  atq  prestabo  fidem. 

Buck. 
De  rege  tandem  memet  ulciscar  prob^ : 
de  sede  mal^  parta  triumphabit  paru. 
Nunc  ssevus  infensQ  inveniet  aper  sibi 
fortem  leonem,  qui  unguib^  tantu  valet 
quanta  ille  dente:  ja  scelere  cumula 

scelus  :- 
Crudelis  imple  cscde  funcstas  manus : 
adhuc  inique  jura  detineas  mihi: 
dominare  tumidus,  spiritus  altos  gere : 
scquitur  supcrbos  ultor  a  tergo  deus, 
Reddes  coactus,  sponte  qua;  negas  mihi, 
Nuper  superbus  Eboraci  fastu  tiunens, 
Cinctus  corona,  vestibus  claris  nitens 
spectanda  pncbet  ora  stupidis  civibus, 
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(liademn  pnritcr  cioxit  uxoris  Oput, 
cclebralq  plebs  honore  dit  ino  levis: 
portendit  eicelaua  ruina  spiritus. 

EuENS. 
Tu  tu  tyrannu  morle  mulctabb  feroi 
ai  liber  csaeni,  viaculis  nudua  tuis, 
mcaq  septus  insula  tota  satis, 
nihil  furcDtis  horreS  regis  miOM : 
nunc  ergo  liceat  pace  disceda  tua. 

Diapersa  perdit  turba  vires  debilis, 
iinita  foiiiita  minatur  liostibus  manus 
morare  pauliiiii,  militvs  ilu  colligo : 
defendet  annatus  tua  miles  via. 


i 


LoDovK-i's  Mtnicus. 

Comitiasa  mater  lieta  Brail  nuntia 
poetqufi  sui  nati  de  uuptiis  a(;ceperat, 
ut  regis  Eduardi  priori  61ifc 
si  sacra  Iccti  jura  spouderet  coiiica 
Richmondius,  spcraret  amissQ  tbronii, 
adire  reginS  jubet  celeri  gradu, 
teutare    mentem    sponte    quasi    pulsfi 

ut  qui  peritus  arte  medicorii  fui, 
fiedera  mcdelia  sacra  miscerein  nieis, 
Lcctumq  promissu  comitia  Kichniondii. 
Nunc  ei^o  Lodovice,  junsus  exequi 
dccet  fideles,  \'ince  matrcm,  ne  thnroA 
Gomiti  negaret  conjugales  (iliav 

Epi'9  Eliensi.s  fcgiess. 

Desererc  nolens  cogor  hoapitiu  duuis 
turbeta  magnil  condlia  auadenl  nictri. 
Nunc  ergo  connila  mihi  ccleri  fiiga. 
,  Qukm  nunc  manus  miwr  hotrtiti  ■<n'Mi> 


sed  cautus  incedo,  insula  peta  n 
sulcabo  salsa  nave  mox  et  a?quorm. 
boapcsq  tutus  bella  !ipectabo  procuL    i 
Te,  tc  potcnit  mundi  arbiter  auppl 

ab  hoste  servO  prolegaa  sa^vo  toi 
LoDoYicus,  Reguca. 

LOD. 

Regrna  servans  conjups  caslA  fii 
lectu  jugalcni,  listc  niiftera  lachrima^ 
ade«Be  spera  jam  malis  finem 
Panunper  aure  verba  facilia  percipe 
vacalo  nostris  prccib'  :  inTcui  modD 
quo  trui  tjranniis  debitas  pocnaa  loal, 
tractcntt]  rursua  accptra  felid  manu 
tui  nepotes,  rege  dejecto  trud : 
proc«ru  aibi,  plebisq  concttat  (mUG 
ltichardu\  invisQ  eximere  regno  stu- 
dent. 
Jhiu  vulgua  insano  crebescit  marmure. 
qu^i    ferre    poaaimt   gravius  impniu 
'  jugiii 

Bu  sceptra  speremua  benigna  prindpbf 
iieci  nepotes  pairuua  inlbiitcs  dcdit. 
Querela  civi&  frcquens  pulsat  Jorcm 
neqiiiuut,  qiicm  eieerantnr 


servile  collo  ]iopuh»  cicuteiet  jog^ 
^i  notus  lucres  esMt  imperii  nbt. 
liichmondiro    (nunc    cxul)    Ui 


hicrvs  familiw  certut 

hulc  filia-  tociare  ai  lb  alamo*  jubcs, 

nullua  de  r^ni  jure  him*  disputat. 

ItliKttNA. 

QuimI  pcpiilir  aurc*  nuntiii  brtfl  n 
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quid  audio  ?  nu  misera  mens  ett  crednla  ?  Utina  cruore  capitia  inviai  deo 

haec  fadld  credunt  quod  minis  misari  libare  possim  I  multa  mactatur  Jovi 

Yolunt.  opima  magis  arasve  tinxit  yictima 

Sed  quod   yolunt,  fortuna  oontumax  quam  rex  iniquus  [aut  tirannus  im- 

vetat.  pius]. 

Prona  est  timori  semper  in  pejus  fides.  Violenta  nemo  imperia  continet  diu, 

Regnat  tyrannus,exul  Henricus  comes,  sperare  tanti  soeleris  quis  demens  po- 
est  vulgus  anoeps,  dubius  et  populi  test 

favor  regnu  salubre,  vel  fidem  tutft  dui  ? 

Quffi  filiae  fadlis  patet  mess  via  vobis  scelests  mentis  ezponS  dolu. 

adsceptra?  Bellu  parari  du  yidet,  mox  literas 

LoDOV.  mittit    benignas,    spondet   agros,   nil 
Voto  tremulus  obstabit  timor.  negat 

Confide  causae,  civiu  pugnat  salus:  sensi  dolQ,  mora  traho,  venia  peto. 

prudens  famiLue  consulas  mater  tuse :  Mgre  repulsS  passus  imperat  statim 

csedis  reoentis  imemor  sobolis  jaoes  venire?  adhuc  recuso;  sed  veni&  ta- 
cur  sic  inult&  te  sinis  ?  stimulet  dolor  men, 

csedis  tuoru,  et  conjugis  chari  probrd.  Yeniam,  Richarde,  sed  malo  tandem 

Eegina.  tuo 

Spem  pollioetur  animus  invitam  tra-  Et  ultor  adero  inimicus  infensus  tibi, 

hens.  miseris  Britannis  pacis  autor  publicse. 

Dotare  thalamo  filia  Elizabeth  velim :  Fugiens  asylQ  Marchio  Dorcestrius 

sed  spemet  ilia  forsan  Henrici  parens  vim  militu  magna  Eboraci  oolligit. 

illam  petas;  scrutare  nQ  maneat  vetus  DucemsequunturDevoniensisCurtnsQ, 

domus  simultas,  exulis  gnati  potest  viresque  fratris  adjuvat  sacrQ  caput 

Flecti  malis,  ut  fieret  ex  misero  potens.  Episcopi  Exetrensis:  infesto  agmine 

LoDOV.  Gilfordus  impiQ  tyrannQ  eques  petit, 

Regina,  peragam  jussa.  frequensq  Cantii  caterva  militd. 

Reg.  Mactetur  hostis,  bella  poscunt,  impias 

Respiret  deus  dims  suorQ  camifex  poenas  luat. 

consilia  beta,  perge  non  dubio  gradu.  Ergo  tyrannu  patriae  pestem  suae 

_  trucidate,  cQ  sit  irrata  civibus  hostia. 
Dux  Buck,  ad  milites. 

pra^sidia  cum  sint  tanta,  quae  partes 

Ultrice  dextra,  milites,  sasvus  cadat  student 

comunis  hostis  ille,  tum  quisquis  comes  nostras  tueri,  et  patriae  vit&  dare, 

fuerit  tyranni,  jaceat  et  pene  comes.  omnesq  dux  fera  lubens  angnstiaa, 

Quid  ira  posset,  dunis  expromat  dolor  ut  hostis  pcreat  vester  ferox  Nero. 


U-t  RIcnARDUS  TEBTIUS. 

Quid    dtaidemus?    arroa   cur  cessant   tviix,  Britnnno  jura  ncc  populci  ilabihTI 


ccdendo  vinci  ut  {Krfidas  biwtcs  putes 
etultS  nimw  Totisq  pulsando  Joveni 
vibreotur  ensca, copias  juagi  dccet; 
ad  anua  ruite,  vos  fcrax  hostis  nianet : 
pugHBte  validi,  \ir  viro  inferat  oianus 
lollaotur  all^  signn,  bcllii  taba  canat, 
et  excitctur  clossico  miles  truci. 

ACTUS  TERTIUS. 

RiCBARDUs  Rex  solos. 

O  Btcva  futa  semper,  o  sortem  aaperS 
cum  BKvit  ct  cum  parcit  ei  stjua  malii 
Fortuns  fallax  rebus  biunanis  nimia 
insultat,  ngili  cunctn  pvertcDs  rota. 
Quos  modi)  locarit  parte  auprcma,  modo 
ad  'una  cosdetn  tnidit  ct  calcat  pedc. 
Subito  labantu  eccc  fartunic  imjietu 
quia  non  potentcm  ccniit  ovcrsa  dutuii  P 
Hcu  gnutuB,  heu  primu   uiitcus  pcriit 

(o  dura  fata,  ct  lugubrem  sorlcm  nimis) 
qui  clara  patrLi  rt^nn  spcrnt  mortui. 
Ut  Jlle  raagni  pnrvuH  armirnti  comes, 
primisij  1  ixdum  comibus  fmntem  ge- 

cervice  mibito  celsiM,  ct  capite  arduus 
grcgem  pat«rnu  docit,  et  pecori  inipe- 

O  suave  pignua,  a  decus  doraus 
R^nlia,  6  Ilritanoiie  funius  tun, 
O  patriB  hcu  HpCB  vana,  ciii  dcmenH  c^ 
laudc$  Achillis  belljcw,  ct  NtHltiris 
aiinoe  precabar,  luce  privavit  dcus. 
Nunijuii  polenti  sceplrn  geslaliia  nimiii 


victaiiq  gentcs  dub  tuu  mittea  jugum. 
Non  Franca  subigei  terga,  non  Scotns 

trahcfl  ^ 

in  tuB  rebellca  imperia,  sine  gloria      ^H 
jacebis  alto  cUusus  in  tumulo  niiscr.  ^M 
Porro  exul  hsrens  tinib''  Britaiinite     ™ 
diru  pnrat  bellu  Comes  lUchmonditu, 
viresq  cogit  sceptra  rnpturua  mea. 
Domi  cruorcm  populus  en  nostru  pcti^ 
inccndic  animoa  ptinai  nimifl  furor, 
sceleris  ministros  armat  in  noxtriL  uu- 


Quida  minantem  virib^  Ricbmondiu 
juvare ;  qiiidn  lirma  pneddia  arcibus 
locare  ?  quida  clanculii  ormatos  domi 
servare,  quidu  subditos;  (idem  ut  sua 
fallanl,  Togsre  prccibiu  infeiui  student 
Nescire  velim,  cuncta  tiiniulavi  lubcna 
dum  OEca  potui  ctEpta,  concilia  dolos 
sentire,  militQq  vires  Jungere. 
HujtL9  furoria  cfi  ducem  Ituckinghoiniii 
caput  esse  scirem,  et  totius  funtcm  niali 
Vcl  martc  apcrto  trabere,  Tel  iirecilM«- 
pi»  ■ 

alliccrc  cepi,  oc  Sdem  mntat  sua,        H 
Dedi  benignos  ad  duceni  magis  lileraa, 
Felix  ad  aula  convolet  celeri  gradu ; 
Sentit  dolos  dux,  tcxuit  causa.*  morif, 
stomacbjq  se  dolore  rudit  prenii, 
Omnem  slatini  morn  jubebii  rumperv. 
Venturu  ad  liostcm  [tatria:  aeae  negal. 
Et  mitites  cogens  nios  ditx  petsimuN 
in  me  nefanda  bclla  demcns  cmnoriL 
Quid  fftcio  f  amicus  qui  mihi  nimiu  fiiJt 
auffire  regna  quo-rit:  odit  in 
qui  ^IAxinl^  colclml ;  6  aadm  impll 


itnwximA  ^^M 
duiimpifl^H 
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et  duJL  profundo  devovende  Tartaro.  dum  milites  yicina  spectant  flumina 

At  plebs  velut  procella  ventis  turbida,  altasq  ripas  non  datur  adhuc  tangere, 

agmine  scelesto  principem  neci  petit :  subito  gravis  terra  ruina  coeli  verberat 

Solus  Richardus  causa  cantatur  mali  divesq  pluviis  laxat  imbres  humidus 

Quid  nunc  agendu  restat?  aut  quern  Auster,  et  agros  altiim  tegit  frequens 

consula  ?  aqua. 

Infecta  facta  reddere  baud  quivis  potest.  £n  piscis  ignotas  in  auras  tollitur, 

Si  populus  odit,  pereo  ?    sed   populi  Lectis  jacentes  arboribus  hasrent,  agris 

favor  eversa,  tecta :  vagit  in  cunis  puer 

servetur,  isto  macula  toUetur  modo,  passim  per  agros,  montibus  natant  ferse, 

qua  nomen  indui  scelestus  beu  meu ;  terra  diebus  obruunt  aquse  decem 

ut  in  Britannos  si  quid  erumpat  malu  Stupet  miles,  cu  Courtneioru  copiis 

damnent  nibil,  jam  mitis,    humanus,  jungere    pfusus  agmen   baud  fluvius 

pius,  sinit. 

et  liberalis  civibus  meis  ero.  At  Wallicoru  turba  nullo  prsemio 

et  seelere  vindicabo  nomen  impio.  invita  serviens  duci,  carens  simul 

Centu  sacriiitiis  alta  surgent  moenia,  misera  cibariis,  statim  illu  deserunt: 

curis  soluti  ut  precibus  incumbant  piis :  Nullis  minis  gens  Cambria  adduci  po- 

Legesq  patriae  utiles  fera  mess :  test 

fortasse  nostras  populus  in  ptes  met,  aut  precibus,  ut  maneat  simul  belli 

pietatc  falsa  ductus :  auri  montibus,  comes, 

blandisq  verbis  ducitur  vulgus  leve.  aut  pergat  ultra.     Prseda  nudus  hos- 

tibus 
NuNTius,  Rex  Richardus. 

suis  relictus,  cepit  infoelix  fugam. 

NuNTius.  Rex  Rich. 

Adfero  ducem  ^gisse  Buckinghamiu,  Foelix  ad  aures  nuntius  nostras  venit : 

m^nacq  quid  nunc  dissipantur  copise.  prius  labantem  fausta  tollunt  numina. 

Rich.  Rex.  Portus  ad  onmes  miles  undiq  sepiat. 

Quae  causa  subit6  terga  vertcndi  fuit  ?  dux    exteras    ne  erumpat  ad  gentes. 

Nuntius.  Comes 

Ubi  Wallicoru  numerat  ingente  manu,  Ricbmondius    quidna    parat,    qnserat 
qua  sylva  sese  porrigit  Danica,  via  simul : 

pandit  superbus,  et  Sabrina  nobile  num  coepta  linquat,  an  minetur  am- 
superare  flumen  properat,  agmini  suo  plius. 

ut  Courtneoru  jungat  agmen;  at  minas  Princeps  bonorem  testor,  illu  qui  mihi 

dum  spirat  borrens  impio  dux  agmine,  captu  reducet,  prsemiQ  dignu  feret. 

at  non  genus  mortale  curant  Numina  ?  Si  servus  ille  fuerit,  emitta  manu : 

A. 


V            UC                               RiciiAum: 

s                                   ^^M 

^L              sin  liber,  illu  niillu  ditabo  lliirU. 

Is  milim  slipaiite  pgit  agminc,               ^H 

^H                ClniHis  BritAQim  anuala  sulcabit  m&rc, 

KTvi    pnhendit    ab   ttdibs   sui   baud 

^P              ne    peredus    prcmat    Aogliii    Hich- 

procul. 

^™                        piondiuH. 

dum  faU  sylvis  dira  wlos  cogitat,         ^_ 

Aude  acelera,  ne  crescst  malfl : 

tibiq  vinctu  gdus  adducit  viru.           ^^| 

RiCHARDltS.                            ^H 

preces. 

Si  DOD  fides  me  sacra  n^o  continct. 

Quicuaq  aceleriB  sociua  in  nostras  ma- 

tcutaln  mea  ilabilire  weptra  sanguine. 

nua 

et  regna  duro  sibvub  iniperio  rcgri 

■                 veniet,  piabit  wnguine  inceptQ  nefas. 

Nunc    ei^    dux    picnafi   graviasinuu 

^1                        NuNTius,  Hex  Ricuasdus, 

luut. 

■ 

■                                                  KCMTIUB. 

nullanx)  pcne  carnifcx  redilat  morfi. 

^M               Cnptus    tenetur    vinculig  Buckingba- 

Begnarc  nescit,  odia  qui  timet  niniis. 

■                      mias. 

Non    tua    mihi    Stanleie  dubia   fides. 

Rex  Rich. 

J^ 

Sacra  cokmiiB  prospers  votis  diem. 

0  mihi  propitioi,  sed  tanien  lento*  dies 

meos. 

[a;.deo«]t 

liMtis  quibo  captus  dolia  ait,  cxplica  I 

mea. 

NnsTrcs. 

Ubi  Carabrio  dux  luilite  orbatii  vidit, 

Victricc  dcxtra  rapla  sceptra  tradei«^^^l 

obstupuit  iilicr>,  atq  sorte  ta  gravi 

ills  Intiniis  reclude  max  penetralibo^ 

conailii  egenus,  sed  sibi  fidit  tanien, 

poleat  nee  ullll  fccmiiw  scrvoru  iter. 

Baniateri  tremens  ad  sdea  cin  fugit, 

ad  filiu  Dallas  mater  det  literas. 

tui  dux  amarc  eximio  priila  favcbat, 

ne  patriiG  demeui  luem  inslcm   pat- 

ct  Kmp  auxit  dignitate  pliiriniuni : 

ret, 

hujus  latere  da  studebat  scdibus 

ct   sceptra  mihi  mwlier  rebclUs  aitfe- 

donee  cohortem  reparet,  Ct  liclli  niinas 

J 

nudusi-e  mare  fugerct  nccaiw  BritannD, 

At  StrangeQ  pivsUntem  honon  ftU^H 

L'omiti<i  Kse  jungeret  Kicbmondio. 

fidei  taw  mecu  relinqiies  pTvaideni:     ^S 

At  malt  deorii  ai  quia  iuTiaus  duci 

tcstabicur  puer  patris  constantiS 

fucril,  paratQ  non  {wteet  fugere  main. 

Natura  mentem  fiEminir  pron3  malo 

^^                 Serviis  Banister,  seu  vita?  tiinens  sue. 

dcdil,  dolisq  pectus  instnwil,  ncgat 

^H|               tuiave  ductus  pncmits,  Salopiic 

Ttrea.    malQ    ut    tantu    qucat     tM^H 

J 
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Dux  BUCKIMGHAMIUS. 


RiCABD.  Rex,  Ndntius,  Lovell: 

HEROS,  CaTESBEIUS. 


heu,  heu^  miser  Stygeas  ad  undas  de- 
primor, 

O  blandientis  lubricu  sortis  decusi  Crudelis  et  oollo  securis  iminet 

6    tristis    horrendi    nimis    belli    ca- 
sus r  ACTUS  QUARTUS. 
heu,  heu    fatis   mortale    luditur  ge- 
nus. 
Quisquane  sibi  spondere  ta  finnQ  po- 
test RiCHARDUS. 

quod  non  statim  metuenda  convellat   Quid  me  potens  fortona  fallaci  nimis 

dies !  blandita  vultu  graviills  ut  ruerem,  edita 

Cujus  refulsit  nomen  Anglis  inclytu        de  rupe  tollis  I  finis  alterius  mali 
modo,  pallidos  nunc  ad  lacus  trudor  gradus  est  futuri :  dira  conspirat  manus 

miser.  in  me  rebellisi  torqueor  metu  miser. 

Quid  (heu)  juvat  jactare  magnos  spi-  disrumpor  sestuante  curarQ  salo. 

ritus?  Richmondiensis  ille  pfidus  comes 

Fallacis  auls  fulgor  (heu)  quos  per-   in  transmarinis    ambit    (heu)    r^^fi 

didit  ?  locis : 

Heu    blanda    nimiQ    dona    fortune  I   In  cujus  arma  jurat  turba  dviQ 

mare  inimica :  mox  hujus  mali  tanti  metu 

non  sic  aquis  refluentibus  turget,  aut  famulos  cruenta  morte  mulctavi  meos. 

undis  at  fama  yexatturgidQ  pectus  magis: 

turbatus    ab    imis    pontus    Euxinus  thalamos  jugales  filise  Richmondio 

tumet,  Comiti  studet  regina  mater  jungere. 

ut  cseca  casus  heu  fortuna  magnatu   O  triste  facinus,  hostis  in  nostra  po- 

vocat.  •  tens 

Funestus  heu  dirusq  Richardi  favor       regnabit  aula,  meq  fiitis  destinat. 
quid  ilia  deplorem  miser  tempora,  qui-  Nunt. 

bus  RichmondiensiB  incubat  ponto  comes, 

fretus  meo  consilio  aper  frendens,  sibi  Rex. 

regnu    cruento    dente    raptu     com-    O  flenda  fata !  Gcsta  quae  sunt,  ezplica. 

parat?  Nunt. 

En,  hujus  ictu  nunc  atroci  comio.  Ubi  ter,  quatuor,  implesset  October 

Natale  solu,  illustre  decus  6  Anglisc,  dies, 

horrenda  que  te  fata  nunc  manent  ?   Oculis  profunda  mane  spectantes  fretu, 

ferox  Vagas  carinas  vidimus  appellere. 

postqua  jugo  tyrannus  oppressQ  tenet      Portu  petunt  DorcestriQ,  quern  Polu 

I.  1 
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Licunt.   Duliia  nostnrba  si>ectaiilea  dju 
iJlic.     Nuve  turn  prxtoris 
feroccm  novinius  Uichincindiic 

Aitxilia  fonan  alk  spcranlcs  mani'nt 
aliquot  dicbus;  iit  nog  ceJsns  vidcnt 
rijins  tencntes,  littiis  appellant  »iraul 
Nuni   sinms   hostni,   milei   on   chanis 

quicriint:vafro8nosfinginiU9vu]tudol<» 
ibi  milites  locasae  Buckingbniniuiu, 
ut  c<]mJtiB  advcntu  nmnerct  cxulU, 
liubiuq  max  lul  cnstra  deducaiit  ducia 
Juuctre  faoilt  po§»ent  phaiangcs  vincere. 
Ite\  maximo  sepultuB  obruitur  luetu. 
Ili  blaiida  verba  KUspitiantcs,  carbosa 
complente  vcnto  laxa  coiTilttunt  mari, 
velisi]  pansis  ad  volant  Britaiuuu. 

Rex. 
Cur  ludis  inconstaiu  nimia  miscru  dca? 
iiup  locatu  nie  levas  auiiia  rota, 
uiiniq  moUi  proBpcruii  aSers  dies ; 
illico  EUpinu  liibrico  Nffligis  solo. 
Qiiim  varinf  quim  maligna?  quiUn 
Icvis  deaP 

LOVELL. 

Cur  vexat  animii  cura  vcsnnu  gravius? 
ubi  pris(»  virtus?  pcllat  ignavosmetua 
excelsua   animus :    [forlis   baud   novlt 

metum.] 
Nidlo  pcriculo  nobiUs  virtus  labat. 
QufiriQ  ducia  niancs  tremitciR  roortuif 
quonii  rebcllea  Cicteros?  an  aon  jaeent 
terra  sepuiti?  pulvercm  dcmeus  tiinesP 
PronuBTOR  hymen,  ct  fidca  Scotia  data 
illo«  lidelcs  pacts  officio  Icncnt. 
Maniiata  Icgati  duci  Britanno 
tun  dtfenuit,  agros  sibi  rcbdliu 


promittia,  armis  MCptra  si  juvet  t\ 
Quem  non  movcbnnt  anipU  pramitta 

pismia 
desine   timcre  :    quod   satis    tutu    ert 


Gates. 
Si  pripmiis  dm  pcrtinai  ductui 
non  excitctur  aliud  inccpptu  n 
Riubnonilio  disjungc  promisMM  t] 
neptis  tu»;  Lancastriia  si  non  opem 
ferat  domus  EborQ  (fremat  licet  ferox) 
fru«tra  roinatur :  difibra  coTmubiu 
Ricbmanilii,  oec  filiie  Eduardi  fam 
celebrcnt  jugales,  si  frui  wto  velis. 

Rex. 
Rapietur  illico,  finictq  nuptiM 
districtoB  earns,  Tart&ro  nnliet  p 

LoVELL. 

At  eet  asyti  grande  violnti  nefaa : 
meiiora  cogitn:  ista  non  prodcsl  tuo 
mcdicina  innrbo:  culpa  Don  sanal  rcos. 
nee  oat  Hpcrto  welere  pugnandu  weliii. 
Et  nupcr  allcctus  tibi  popular  fuit 
quem  plurimis  duilQ  niodis  colcretitudes. 
statiin  Kelcrc  pculsus  inanj,  o«]ertt. 

Gates. 
Quod  iropet  rari  mollibns  prccibns  potcM. 
non  est  minia  diuis  parandu,  voce  vel 
sa;vn  tyraiini  ncq  frigido  nietu. 

Rex. 
Tcdnrae  dcmens  patior  invina  mifai 
meoq  sccptro  contrahi  ?  nonqufi  acctdet. 
Scclesta  nostra  finnat  impietaa  UtraaQ 
andcboqiiodviB:sceIure  vmocndQacdti*: 
violare  jura  facil^  rcgnnnti  licet. 
In  rebus  aliia  qm)  [lictatcm  culms. 
Stringaturciuiis:  lic^a  tut«tur  cro«. 
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LOVELL. 

Kegina  tenera  mollibus  verbis  potest 
utrinq  torqueri  facile,  mox  deferant 
jussus  tuos  legati  ad  ilia,  ut  filias 
8uas  in  aula  adduci  mater  sinat. 

Gates. 
Si  socia  thalami  fort^  moriatur  tui, 
neptem  statim  vince  ducenda  tibi, 
illoq  pacto  fracta  spes  oomitis  erit. 

Rex. 
Placet,  quod  inquis !  potius  qua  r^^u 

mat, 
tentanda  cuncta :  triste  consiliu  tamen 
dum  vivit  uxor :  banc  decet  hetho  dari. 

LovELL. 
Frcquentet  ill£  rumor  esse  mortua. 

Rex. 
Cum  salva  fuerit  ilia,  quid  rumor  po- 
test. 

Lovell. 
Fortasse  longa  opprcssa  curarQ  tabe 
morietur :  utq  mors  sit  illi  certior, 
illico  suboma  qui  susurret  clanculu 
fecunda  quid  non  sit,  fore  infests  tibi. 
Arcenda  tbalamis  sterilis  uxor  tuis  est. 
Aula  bearc  sobole  foelici  decet 
Regem :  doloris  sa^va  ppetua  lues 
matura  timidae  fata  foeminie  dabit. 

Rex. 
IMactabo  potii^  ense  Isethali,  priiis 
tollam  veneno,  qua  mei  pestis  tbroni 
cladcsq  fuerit :  vosq  quos  semp  colo 
faciles  animi,  fida  MagnatQ  manus, 
adite  templQ,  turn  meis  verbis  pi^ 
matrem  salutantes,  colere  me  dicite, 
vitseq  sordes  esse  mutatas  mese 
contendo,  qua^vis  opprimat  silcntiu. 


Populi  favorem  nequco  nancisd  priiis 
quam  fratris  ut  complectar  olim  filias, 
quorQ  duos  miser  fratres  neci  dedi, 
natumq  Marchionem  bonore  prosequar. 
amplos  agros  promitte,  magnas  et  opes, 
si  gratus  Anglia  exul  illico  venerit. 

RiCHARDUS  Rex  solus. 

Animu  tumultus  volvit  attonitus,  rupit 
regni  metus,  quiescere  nee  usquS  potest, 
sanare  nunc  malu  queo  solu,  face 
neptem  jugali  si  maritus  jungerem 
Uxor  sed  obstat:  scelera  novimusprius 
quid  conjugem  cessas  veneno  tollere  ? 
aude  anime,  nQ  peccata  formidas  tua  ? 
sero  pudet :  peracta  pars  sceleris  mei 
olim  fuit  maxima :  piu  esse  quid  juvat  ? 
post  tanta  miserG  facinora,  nihil  facis. 
Parat  animus  nefanda,  parva  nee  pla- 

cent. 
Regno  tuemur :  omnis  in  ferro  salus. 

Lovell  :  Regina  Euzab.  Rex 

RiCHARDUS. 

Lovell. 
O  socia  thalami  regis  olim,  foemina 
illustris,  ad  te  nos  legatos  pnncipis 
fecere  jussus,  ut  soluta  sacro  carcere 
aula  sequaris  splendidam  mater  potens. 
Nee  moveat  ant^  Regis  imensu  scelus, 
quem  tantopcre  vitae  scelests  poenitet : 
matura  sanct^  suadet  setas  vivere 
Vita  cupit  mens  lapsa  spurca  ponere, 
serumq  cepit  vitii  fastidiQ, 
Dum   vincere    cupis,  arma    delectant 

magis 
ncscit  modu  sibi  strictus  cnsis  ponere : 
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at  placida  victori  mogis  pax  exptdit, 

Saivire  cum  ratione  nuni  quisqtii.s^^ 

^ 

Tartu  priiis  ne  perderet  iterii  gloria, 

StrictuB  tnctur  enna,  inritii  tuii  ^^H 

B  picbe  rex  quargivit  ardenter  coli. 

quicqiud  tcnere  te  waw,  quiequid  K^^ 

Hoc  cfficere  prius  nequil  priacepB  plus, 

lua 

nisi  le  tuBsq  lilias  eancte  colut, 

peiicrit,  tuetur  majui  admiani  «cclu3. 

Hand  dulcis  aula,  crnore  qua:  meofluit. 

ciyiis  necBvil  filios  htu  turpiter, 

Quas  nuptiaa  meorQ  nicorii  sangiiint;!' 

En  coDcidit  dolore  confectus  gravi, 

An  filiaru  nuptiaa  celebret?  priiut, 

fletu  rigantur  om  sceleris  viiidice : 

reddal  sepulcru  filioru,  plnngere      ^^M 

vite  tantiUn  corrigcndtc  dcfuit. 

funera  meorQ  mater  cffiagito  pnA^J^H 

honos  tnaru,  filiuei^  maruhio 

nuis  debctur  alq  mortuia  honor.       ^^| 

Dorcettua  heron,  qui  p  oras  nunc  viigii 

hovshh. 

JDCognitaa  permt  exul.      Si  doma 

Sepulta  quid    renova«  odia  ?    pectus 

reverauB,  arnia  deserat  Richniondii, 

pramct 

florebit  alto  clams  inipcrio  slatim 

ictema  vcsaoQ  ira?  patratu  liceat 

illustris  heros,  aibi  patebimt  omnia 

acclu^  expiarc  :  quid  juvat  gemitn  adeo 

fulgentb  aulic  dona:  nil  fnutra  pclet. 

opplere  emifi  1"  vd  lamentis  Ethera 

Nunc  ergo  qnxros  lumi^n  aulic  splen- 

pul^iare  ?  loties  Tulneri  quid  hcu  manus 

didfl, 

adfers?  nicdelS  nee  pati  potes  maJi? 

In  gratis,  Ri^ina  cum  iirintipc  redi 

Si  quinq  quolies  peccat,  illico  Jupitvr 

nee  regis  animii  speme  tam  charu  tibi: 

imtua  igues  vindiccs  jacuiabitur : 

Bcd  dulce  prgnua  filioa  animi  tui 

orbis  jaeebit  squalido  turpia  situ 

miltas   ad    aula,    adhuc    ncc   obscuro 

ct  tanta  danuta  sobolc  reperarct  rub 

horrcant 

Qunquii   Venus   cunctis   pctita   viriaF 

loco,  piuB  quaa  diligit  rex  unicc. 

adhuc 

Quid  ucceta  terrani  conticcsciB  intuens' 

fcrrune  terrel.                                ^H 

crrore  quid  pectus  vago  versu  tuu  ? 

^H 

Regina. 

Cujua  ictu  condd^^l 

ErgofiliorQuanguiuc  tnadeotca  manus? 

^^1 

1                          non  libcros  crudelia  occidit  frulris '/ 

At  melius  infligeas  mcdetur  vullM^^H 

^^^^            nostroaq  conspcrsit  thoros  falwi  labe  ? 

^^H 

^^^^^^    ID  non  (xitMt  niatri  sccleitUB  parcerc. 

Ad  anna  nova  pcrrumpit  ira  ■■fl^^H 

^^^^^^k    jn&me  gcneri  vuluus  infiiiit  nuo 

LOVELU                  ^^H 

^^^^^KjB«virc  ferrQ  cestwt,  ubi  regnat  furor  P 

Dcspccta  msgis  irwcitur  clemeali^^^| 

I^H 

■l" 

Vctcratua  at  nwit  furor  cUtneal^^H 
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LovELL.  quantu  tibi  iratus  minetiir,  cogpita, 

Quid  arma  metois,  ira  qnando  extin-  Hujus  benigna  vota  si  contempBeris. 

guitur  ?  Reg. 

Reg.  An  morte  quicqua  minatur  amplius  ? 
Uaud  sanguinis  saties  sitim,  nisi  ex-  Lovell. 

pleas.  Exosa  yita  filias  num  destmes  ? 
Lovell.  Reg. 

At  in  cruore  quod  est  necesse  suffidt.  O  filis  charissimffi,  hen,  faeu,  filiie. 

Reg.  dotare  yos  thalamis  beatis  rex  parat, 

At  triste  furioeo  necesse  quod  libet  ?  abite,  vos  fortuna  qu6  miseras  jubet, 

Lovell.  et  supplices  ad  genua  patrui  stemite 

At  ira  yana  luditur  sine  viribus,  dedisce  regnQ  infausta  proles  principis, 

oceptiq  mox  temerarii  nimis  pudet  privata  yos  decent  magis :  regnQ  nooet : 

Quod  si  furore  pectus  attonitus  times,  facere  juvet,  quicquid  necessitas  jubet 

£t  regis  horres  impias  adhuc  minas :  Omnia  timore  plena:  metuendQ  tamen 

haec  sola  spes  relicta :  pugnandu  preoe :  palam  nihil :  nunqua  preces  spemit  leo 

Luctantibus  nihil  valebis  viribus,  timidae  ferae,  nee  supplices  temnit  sonos. 

Sed  fortius  coinota  mens  ebulliet.  Si  sors  beabit  fausta,  jussit  en  parens 

nullamq  vim  patitur  sibi  resistere.  vos  ire :  sin  crudele  fatu  pderet, 

Reg.  Ulciscar  ipse  morte  eadem  me  simul, 

Heu  mihi  mulier,  heu,  heu,  quid  in-  meiq  poenas  mater  inccepti  ferfi. 

foeUx  aga  ?  Adsis  fidelis  partioeps  mentis  mese : 

animus  vadllans  fluctuat,  timet  omnia,  celeri  gradu  oras  Galliae  mox  advola, 

sperare  rursus  jussit  amissus  thronus,  gnatoq  Marchioni  reditu  suadeas, 

Tradamne.regi  filias  ?  egone  meas  dubiiun  ml  rerQ  exitQ  pavesoeret, 

honore  privabo?  aula  filias  decet.  nee  horreat  minas  cruenti  principis. 

At  quid  &ci8  ?    cui  credis  ?  inaontes  Sceleris  sui  regem  nefiindi  poenitet, 

tuos  deflet  cmenta  miser  Depots  ftmera, 

mactavit,  an  pardi  sorori?  Jot  idem  sibiq  larga  poUicetur  pnemia, 

utnq  regnL     Cujus  heu  thoro  meas  magnosq  honorci,  at4)  liberft  malis 

Rex  filias  conJendiit,  has  qui  turpiter  vitain :  ergo  prsDccps  vcU  pandat  pro- 
matre  editaii  meniiiwi  e«t  adultera  ?  »|iirra, 

LuvKLU  charaMMi  runtu  patriA  reddat  sibi. 
Errore  qoonO  {NaeUm  um  •0xi&)^  Jtisx  Rich. 

Sin  vita  regin  «iaoe(a  ml  f^iHMdettt,  (iemiuan  \'uko  sorores :  6  fanstu  diem. 

Sed  hujus  uum^  adhuc  tciXM^ou  tM>iu-  C<wijMM«  vultum,  amplcctar  iUas  arc- 

mau  tius. 
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Neples  amawla:,  quftm  lilicns  vos  os- 

culor. 
veslnc  migerandam  duleo  fortuna;  vi- 

cem, 
ilutj  eacro  cegre  carccrc  inclusas  tuli. 
CJiiapropter  bunc  mutabo  luctQ  flebi- 

ill  guutlifi,  atq  vcste  praxlars  indua, 

vabi«)  niagnatu  parabo  niiptioH. 

Jaui    gaudct   animus ;    pace    spenita 

Una  nuptias  uxoris  invisQ  caput 
[Krlurbat.     Anna  hue  cotifcrt  trutcm 

gradu; 
Concepta  mentc  acelcro  vultu  contra, 
a^graq  verbis  mullia  mcntcm  piis. 

Regika  Anna,  Ricuaod.  Rex, 

NUNTICS. 

Rea.  Anna. 
rieu  quantis  curarii  fluctihus  cstuo? 
Quid  mibi  horrcndi  pra»agil   animus 

ninli? 
In  lugubrea  rumpamne  suspiria  vocesl* 
et  qua-'ruliB  ftrfi  wruaca  sydera  plane- 
Quid  DiiserHfadam?  fatadeploramea? 
En,  rumor  pcrcimit  vita  oblata  mihi, 
tt  gamila  volavit  fania  fuuuris  mei ; 
ergo  viva;  luihi  aepukru  quwritor, 
Et  noslra  lachrymia  viva  decoro  fu- 

cogorq  juaaa  mihi  nunc  pBolverc. 
Cur  mihi  mcus  ininatur  ingratus  ne- 

i   cnidelis   irati- 


jiihilij  nostrM  i 


Cardinalis  antistea  mihi  gravia 

flctu  gcnis  madentiba  nnudat. 

Rci  (inquit)  jamdudu  aalitntvil  amorv. 

tiL-c  dabit  oraplexus,   aut  oscula  figei 

Te  stcrilem  csee,  Regali  nee  aptu  tfaoro. 
Talcm  regis  coojugem  poacunt  facei, 
Qualis  liberorQ  poenit  procrotrc  magnu 

qui  lencra  patria  sceptra  gcstnbit  maau. 
Varus  animus  curarQ  fluctib^  sc^tuat, 
rumorq  reiat  wcelestuB  aagnr  fati  mei. 
Quid  faciani  miscra  ?  en  qiiitnmt  ned 
Nostnw)  viMe  nltimos  claudere  dies, 
vita^  rupta  lila  eripcre  sororibus. 
Illustre  Britsnniie  decus,  rector  |NiteuF>. 
quill  miaera  merui?  quid  ad  nicirt«  In- 

En  mortem  pstrcpont  gamilv  tocg^ 
et  ltd  scpulcru  fuuesta  turbn  vi>citt. 
Si  Don  placet  thalamis  fides  tuis  data, 
aut  ai  tuu  demens  houorcm  Ucn,  invida 
aut  inanibuB  pudica  moriar  tuis, 
ct  acelcsta  luus  fodiat  cnsis  viscera, 
nee  popnli  milliea  suis  vulnenent  ved* 

et  Burdidis  rcgina  civibus  occulsm. 

Res  Rich. 
Nunqua  miser    rhane  pararcm  con- 

mortem,  casia«i  tuo  eruore  manus  sf»t- 

Nee  te  mime  pturbent,  cA  futilb  ^^H 
ciToria  esse  populu«  magistcr  solet^^^f 
nee  ])riiicipi  pleba  ^^^  it  gamila  ffl^^ 

cere. 
Jam  siflc  lachrj-ma*,  te<)  cura  tnollHM. 
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En  nos  graves  premunt  curse  Britan-  prsedam  sibi  ereptam  esse,  sed  sero  do- 

niae,  let 

motusq  turbidos  elves  rebelles  conci-  Csleri  cupit  vi  pnevertere  elapsu  lic^t, 

tat;  terramq  calcantes  pede  ruunt  concito 

Hos  mazimQ    decet   ducem    compes-  hastas  vibrantes  extra  equites,  si  queant 

cere :  tardare  ^gientem :  tamen  redeunt  sta- 

post,  mutuis  simul  fruemur  amplexi-  tim 

bus.  illisq  tantus  cessit  incassu  labor. 

NuNTius.  Nam  Rege  fretus  Gallico  tutus  satis, 

Fugit  manus  Comes  Richmondius  tuas.  implorat  ad  versa  tuis  sceptris  opem. 

Rich.  Kec  finis  hie  mall :  solutus  carcere 

Effare,  carcerem  cur  evasit  tetru  ?  Oxonii  fugit  comes  Callisiis. 

NuMT.  Comitiq  jungit  supplici  supplex  comes. 

Postqua  sinus  complente  laxos  vinoe-  Rex. 

rent  *0  nuntium  infestumi   6  nitida  pal- 

Impulsa  vento  vela  fluctus  turbidos,  latia, 

littusq  puppis  tangeret  BritannicQ,  passura    graviorem    exitQ    Oedipodas 

mandata  monstramus  dud  statim  tua.  domo  I 

Hujus  dolor  premebat  artus  languidos  O  luce  splendens  principis  falsa  decus ! 

nee  rebus  ullis  seger  animus  sufiicit,  O  sors  acerba  I  6  fata  Regnis  invida ! 

llinc  jussa  reru  cura  Thesaurario  Sed  parce  diis  demens  scelere  quos  ir- 

soli  fuit,  PetrQ  vocant  Landosiu :  ritas. 

Huic  mox  agros  promittimus  rebelliQ,  Opaca  regna  Ditis,  et  csecQ  Chaos. 

fortuna  vel  benigna  quicquid  addidit,  exangue  vulgus,  numen  abstruxi  Jovis, 

si  patriae  restituat  exulem  suae  et  quicquid  arcet,  hue  novos  spargite 

Richmondiu,  comitesq  cacteros  fugae.  dolos. 

Promissa  vincimt  ampla  thesaurariu,  Vestras  manus  Richmondiu  vocat  nefas, 

Anglisq  tanti  gaudet  autor  muneris,  ut  spiritus  illico  scelestos  expuat, 

quo  se  tueri  possit  Angloru  potens  nisi  graviores  expetat  pccnas  dolor. 

viribus,  et  hostis  frangat  iras  invidi. 

Nuntius,Rex. 
Mox  concito  quacnt  gradu  comite  velox 

at  sensit  astus  callidos  comes  prii^  Nuntius. 

furtoq  se  subduxit  ille  Parisiis.  Regina   florens    Anna    dudu    mortua 

Tum  dura  quos  fortuna  jungit  transfu-  est. 

gas  Rex. 
comites  sequuntur ;  at  dolet  Lando-   O  dira  fata !  sacva  nimis  6  numina ! 

sius  res  possident  mortaliu  certi  nihil ; 
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Consurs  unica   vitie,   t't  diaia  coiijux, 

Crudele  triatis  indica  exitii  genua- 

NuNT. 
Posttjua  lugubris  BediBset  ina»ta  din, 
suapiria  gravibuH  mista  cQ  dingultibus 
hcu  Kcpc  fiindit :  S3:pe  falais  l&cbrymi.i 
dtria  querulis  conjugeiu  ingrstu  pre- 

Taudem  inquictam  capi  t  attonitus  furor, 
nuncq  hue  I't  illuc  currit  errauti  gradu, 
tanquu  tumultQ  paticns  Ed  m  turbidu  ; 
Statiniq  quatrit  (voces  infroctie  eono) 
Qua;  cor  rcvullit  dextera  orudelis  mcQ?* 
Ail  Don  c!>t  nutrituB,  iiiquit  P  beu  fidele 

valde  est  ineptii  munuB  tngrato  viro. 
Poiitea  pupillsc  prorsus  occulta  iateut, 
et  Bolii  aperta  pallidc  albugo  niivat: 
vomitiouce  inde  crebras  eitulil, 
anini«q  in  altQ  8cpe  deliquiu  cadit: 
Artua  p  ouuics  flHgidus  xudor  meat 
orisq  Hubilt)  nitidua  evanuit  color : 
frons  flava  marcet,  livida  ardent  l«ln- 

et  palpebruru  omnca  dtflumit  jnll 
C'tcrulia  tur|ii  labia  liquescunl  situ, 
et  lingua  (viau  horribile)  apecic  lurida 
prominet  hiaute  ex  ore  solito  gran- 

uuguesq  nunc  baud  amplluB  clari  ui- 


Sed  neptis  hue  duliio  venil  gnulu 
tcntare  prociis  bujiu  iuatitua  tboroiL  | 

It  EX,  FiLiA  Edetabdi  MaJok. 


O  regia  dc  gtirpe  derivans  gi 

et  digna  Kccptris  virgo:  puBtqufi  ( 

rapucre  fata.  coDJagem  tam  trintU: 
qua;  ait  magis  milii  juncta  Uegali  Cue, 
quim  gencre  qua;  regie  auperbo  nnsci- 

tur? 
Sociemua  animoa,  et  thori  sponde  fideni, 
accipe  maritu.    Quid  tnici  vultu  tile*? 

PlLlA. 

Egone,  Q  nelandiuu  welus,  eiplandri 

rogia 
nullis !   cgonc   inonus    miaera 


usr^H 


«cd  quasi 
Isndvm  n 


lu  perliti  pereunt :  csdil 

luclata  futia  ficmina. 
Uex. 
Kuuc  fausta  ncptii  amblo  cunnubia. 
ncptiMi  fallau  fnistra  pixuuissot  thurus. 


rubeate  uiortuoru  sanguine  imbuSf  J 

Oliinpua  uxuri  deerit  ai 

Lunaq  gulKniabit  diem,  nuctcniq  «ul ; 

Prius    j^tua    gi;lidas    emittet    ardcii* 

Kilusq  vagus  ignitaa  laminaa  voowt. 
Kgone  ailcbo  parvulos  uiisera  iovidg* 
tibi  nepot«s,  at  luibl  chan»  fratres     ^M 
crudelitpr  tita  penipto*  dextcra  P        ^H 
Sceleate  {latrucl'  priiUabeztitsoad^H 
Iluspcra  Tetbya  lucidu  attoUet  diem; 
Lepus  fugabit  Jnvidu  priiu  cancm. 
I'uuit  iiefandii  quanivis  abditu  iceliu 
Jupiter.et  aalulos  sinit  uunquii  duW 
Ilumcroa  prcmebant  aaxo  Stnphi  lu- 

Mcvua  rrocuaUs  aapcri  poaw  li 
quuiiiuin  aooa  viiii  ncvaruiit  h 


nwlnit.    ^H 
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Non  hospites  tu,  aed  nepotes  (heu)  tuoe  est  imperandi  principi  duplex  yia, 

nuper  relictis  fasdis  miser  necas.  Amor  et  metus :  utrumq  legibus  utile. 

Rich.  Cogere. 

Agedum  effrenatas  virgo  voces  amove,  Filia. 

ne  ob  unu  soelus  corpora  pereant  duo.  Si  cogas  mori  sequor  lubens. 

Cmore  soliCL  fiiteor  aoquiri  meu  Rich. 

et  inocentiu  morte :  sic  fatis  placet  Moriere. 

CecidereftmtiesP  doleo;  facti  pcenitet  Filia. 

Sunt  mortuiP  ftctQ  prius  nequit  infici  Grata  mors  erit  m^gis  mihi 

Num  flebo  mortuos  P    lachrymse    nil  et  pnestat  scrumnis  mori  oppressa  sta- 

valent.  '  tim, 

Quid  vis  facerem  P   an  fratru  gemina  quam  luce  curis  obsita  frui  diu. 

necem  Rich. 

hac  deztera  effoso  rependa  sanguine  P  Moriere  demens. 

facia  ?  paratis  ensibus  pectus  dabo :  Filia. 

et  si  placet  magis,  moriar  ulnis  tuis  Nil  minaris  ampliiis  P 

ignes,  aquas,  terram,  aut  minacem  Cau-  mallem  mori  virgo,  tyranno  qua  viro 

casQ  incesta  vivere,  diis,  hominibusq  invida. 

peta,  petam  Tartara,  vel  umbrosu  ne-  Rich. 

mus  Hem  quid  agis  infoelix  P  thoios  spemet 

atrse  Stjgis ;  nuUu  laborem  desero  tuos. 

si  gratus  essem  tibi.  [virago  regia]  Regina  vivas,  sis  mca,  miseros  sile 

FiLLA.  fratres. 

Sit  amor,  sit  odiii,  sit  ira,  vel  sit  fides;  Filia. 

non  euro :  placet  odisse,  quioquid  co-  Miser  non  est  quisquis  mori  sdet. 

gitas.  Rich. 

Tuus  prii!is  penetrabit  ensis  pectora,  Anne  lubens  P  en  nuUus  est  ferro  me- 

libido  qu^  cognata  corpus  polluat.  tus, 

O  Jupiter  sa^vo  peritus  fulmine.  strictusq  nescit  ensis  unqua  parcere. 

Cur  non  trisulca  mundus  ignescit  face  P  Filia. 

Cur  non  hiulca  terra  devorat  illico  ?  Kcronis  umbrae,  atq  furise  Cleopatrse 

Imane  portentu  ferocis  principis,  truces  resurgite,  similem  finem  date 

terrore  superans  Gorgoncu  genus.  his  nuptiis,  qiudem  tulit  Oedipoda;  do- 

Rich.  mus. 

Penima,  tace :  solQ  silet  in  armis  fides.  Nee  sufiidt  fratres  necasses  tuos  prin- 

nihilne  valet  amor  P  nihil  thorns  movet  cij)08  ? 

regius  P  acerbee  ncq  lachrymae  vaient  ?  Et  uobili  fosdarc  casde  dcxteru  P 
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^H              quin  et  intQgr.'i  stiiprwe  qutcraa  \ir^nc 

iRiploiat  anient,    Dec    prcccs    ^'^^^l 

^H            niaritusP  u  mores,  nefanda  6  tciupora! 

^H 

^H              at  secvA  priits  cvadat  ales  vis<>;ra : 

perire.     Dum  mnltos  (stigat  anxii^^^| 

^^B              ill  me  feras  pritis  tuns  atrox  nemus 

multo  labore,  nee  pati  poteat  mora*  ^^^ 

^H             lanitte,  vcl  quod  triste  monstrum  nu- 

metis  laivia,  j)lanctus  alq  frustravi  suos 

H 

ffgr6  tiiiit  tam  srepc;  dQ  longa  pati 

^H               quani  canta  tlialamos  virgo  Bcquor  adul- 

eopt  repulsa  multiplex  procerfi  fk^of- 

^M 

desiemt  aninius,  optat  csui  rivere 

H 

potiils,  inonis  et  laborla  poMiitet. 

^H               Disccssit,  cl  nostroa  fiigit  d(mictts  tbo- 

Rex. 

^m 

Feata  diem  celebrare  jam  Jirtos  deceV 

^H             negligit  amores  stulta  virgo  n^oa. 

6  mibi  diet  albo  lapillo  nobilis! 

^H             Nunc  iata  difierani ;  mine;  Ibnan  ca- 

Jam  SOTS  beatis  mitior  rcbua  fluit. 

^H 

Quot  modb  proccllas  concitat  frustra 

^B              Tabids  pudliE,  patris  du  consulo. 

Comes. 

^^M                             KuKTius,  Rex. 

et  quim  gnvee  nopcr  miuatur  esitiu? 
Quin  m  buu  rcdibit  autborem  sceltu. 

^M 

Jam  fruatra  placido  clasais   iiicvBiU^_ 

^M             Gerebat  altos  nup  animoe  inaolonB 

^H 

^               tuniebat:  at  cccidit  miser  tandem  :  aui 

bat,                                         ^^ 

aaih  pudet  cicpti,  atq  fraiigimtnr  miiuc 

Hex. 

milctq  porta  quisquis  advetufi  caret. 

0  grata  lux,  qua  sceptra  confirmat 

deponat  arma,  finis  liic  nulurii  erit. 

meal 

Tuli  licet  regnarc  :  jam  ccssil  liinor. 

Jam  solida  ccrte  pacis  emcrgit  fides. 

nisi  quod  timendu   non   sit,  id  tinKM 

at  cuncta  narraa  :  nam  ^ws  miseros 

H 

alit. 

■ 

NUNT. 

ACTUS  Ql'INTUS.        ^H 

Adhuc  juvenlio  flore  vix  primo  riget 

KUNTIUS,  MUUEB,  MUUEB,  Al^^H 

tEX  Gallia:,  nee  prima  dt-pinitit  genas 

barba,  nee  acciitra  puerilis  nianua 

Ndnt.                     ^^H 

satis  tuctur;  quin  tencra  tutoribus 

Quis  roe  p  auras  turbo  rapUt  ocnmi- 

curanda  daliir  telrn,  virilis  ptitt  vigor 

tus? 

duni  regna  discat :  bos  frequens  pulsat  fogc,  fiige,  ci™,  haerel  i  tergo  (>iiii» : 

comes 

votis  iniquio,  rebus  et  fessis  opem 

portQ  pcdite  Milfgrditi  iinaiai  piMik. 
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totamq  calcat  prodita  gibi  Wallia :  si  nostra  clemens  vota  concedat  Dcus. 

furcns  comes  toti  minatiir  Angliae.  RhesQ  Thomie  de  stirpc  video  Wallica. 

MuuER.  Rhes.  Thom. 

(2uo,  quo  fugis  chara  marite  coi\ju-  O  dare  princeps  r^ia  stirpe  edite, 

gem  ?  honore  pneccllens  Comes  Richmondiae, 

frustraq  tot  perire  patieris  prcccs  heros  Britannis  gentis  auxiliu  unicu : 

uxoris ;  ■  en  fletu  genae  multo  fluunt  Optatus  Anglis  dvibus  venis  tola, 
miserere;  sin fugcre lares dulcesjuvat;  Henricus. 

det  simul  conjux  itineris  pvu  onus.  Post  multa  vota,  et  temporis  longaa 

Alia  Mul.  moras, 

iieare  let  diver*  ^g  p  fleoru  uumeu  ct  natale  semper  mente  complector  solQ : 

mutes  run  over 

ye  stage  from  datam  fidem  senile  coUo  strenuus  excutiam  juga 

for  fwre^    *'   thori,  p  aunos  filii  tene-  Rhes. 

ros  precor,  Tu  patris  nunc  columen,  et  verQ  ca- 
ne deseras  imitis  ah  tristem  domiL  put : 

Anus.  tu  solus  affers  rebus  afflictis  opem : 

Matris  tuse  solamen  6  fili  mane.  £t  rege  tanto  laita  gaudet  Anglia. 
Sin  hostibus  domu  relinques  pfuga,  Hen. 

scrutetur  ensis  nota  quondam  filio  Non  quem  fatcntur  ore  principem  suo, 

ubera ;  tuo  mater  peribo  vulnere.  hunc  corde  semp  intimo  dves  colunt. 


Henricus  Comes,  Rhesus  TnoaLE 
Wallicus. 


Rhes. 
Deus  trisulca  qui  quatit  flama  polos, 
et  in  profunda  pfidos  Proserpine 
Hen.  Com.  detrudit  antra,  me  premat  vivu  nigra 

Optata  tandem  tecta  cemo  patriae,  tellure,  si  data  fidem  falla  tibL 

miserisq  nosco  maximu  exulibus  bonQ.    Si  signa  campis  Cambrias  ponere  ju- 
6  chara  salve  terra,  sed  salve  diu,  bes, 

frendentis  apri  dente  lacerata  impio.       in  WallicQ  agrQ  messor  impius,  ruam. 
Da  (patria)  veniam,  bella  si  geram  pia,   Quosamq  velles  disjici  muros,  cite 
da  quasso  venia :  causa  coiiiovit  tua ;        hac  arics  actus  saxa  disperget  manu : 
dirumq  prindpis  nefas  bellu  vocat.  Nee  miles  uUus  in  meis  castris  erit 

Rex    est   peremptus :    occupat  regnu  quin  te  sequetur. 

Nero :  Hen. 

cum  rege  fratre  parvulus  periit  puer.  Rhese,  grata  est  mihi  fides 

Solu  tuentur  templa  regina  sacra.  Si  coepta  Numen  prosperet  mea,  spon- 

Regu  cruoris  ultor  adveni  pius :  deo 

painas  dabit  Richardus  Henrico :  dedit,   te  prsesidem  toti  futuru  Wallia?. 
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^H 

Bubchbh:  Hdngebford:  Miluh. 

Dum  varin  sortia  cogito  tudibria.           ^^M 

HUNGEKK. 

Mcrcitum  prfflre  juBsi :  turn  moras       ^^M 

Sptendena  equcstri  i^lare  Burcher  or- 

damnare  tantas  vitrici  ciEpi  mei.          ^^H 

dinc. 

Postqu3  mctua  cor,  spesq  dubiQ  ^'BC^^I 

IiBlus  »cclcsUia  ho«i»  cfl'ugi  raanua : 

bcral,                                            ^^M 

agmen<)  lubena  Duci  Rrnkenliurio 

et  quicquid  obslat  mente  dum  voiro 

p  noctis  unibrns  ali^uli  dcnau  miser. 

siitis: 

Bi-Rcn. 

denwis  i«r  umbras  lapana  aspectu  fii- 

Quot  per   rccessua   labimur   Hunger- 

m 

ford  vagi 

cxercitUB,  auo  emt  orbatua  duee :        ^^M 

hue  usque  Dostro  terga  vertentes  duci  ? 

sum  uudus  faoBtiV  relict^  perfiiga.       ^H 

Al  A  qiiteta  Doctis  almic  lempora, 

Com.  Oxos.                     ^H 

tuq  miseria  prKbcufi  opera  Phcebi  to- 

ror, 

illiirtris)  animoe  horror  excuiait  gnT^  .^H 

K             adhuc  tiicre  ;  difTeraa  Titan  diem, 

dux  milite.'!  qufid  abaens  deseris, 

^M            donee  tyranni  tuti  ab  armis,  incl)-ti 

dum  Docte  cieca  nima  montiO  Jng« 

^M             tentoria  llenrici  comitis  attbjfiinus. 

vincunt,  nee  ullua  juasa  privatua  fiat. 

H                                                HILBS. 

Mox  triste  pcctue  mopror  tnvaait  gratu : 

■             ui  hwH  >iiH    Fo-Hi  toM  fiigio  p  iim- 

nunc  voc«  niilm  frustra  compellat  dn- 

■                   ^Zl"^''             bnuca^noi 

ccm:                                                   ^H 

ihV\'«°  ™  "OMtftur  enee  quijquis 

nunc  civiu  timemiw  incerta  fidem,        ^^M 

.n.r  .i»ih>r            obitabit  Diihi. 
Uicilo^!'  "'  Hes.  Ret.  [Combs.] 

lictiq  t«ro  fruimnr  aspcrtu,  lic*t           ^H 

anunUB  adhue  turhatur  excuaao  roetn.  ^^M 

Quia  hie  locus,  qiuc  re^a  qiw  r^ni 

^M 

pkgaP 

QnorsQ  time*,  pellatnr  ignaTua   nw^H 

uhi  «u?  ruil  nox:  lieu  ubi  saleHiles? 

^m 

Inimica  cuncta:  fraude  quia  vu»t  lo- 

aula juvat  secrete  stepe  volvvn.           ^^M 

cus 

^H 

qnem  quod  rogabo  ?  tuta  sit  fide»,  vide. 

SiGvi  [yranni  ereptus  msidiis  mner       ^^M 

nativu9  artus  liquit  internos  cnlor, 

Eujiplex  tuo  vivcre  sub  imperio,  e)m«^^| 

rigore    frigent    membra  :    vix   loquor   illuttris,  fttij  signa  copio  aequi.               ^H 

^ 

^H 

^H                mmco   BoluB,   cura   menlcm   «mco- 

I'ropago  dara,  equitQq  geaema  at^^l 

^1 

^^1 

^H               1  vitricus  luctus  dedil  mcus  mihi 

jam  vosacqueturdignaractii  gloria.    ^1 

^H              Hiletu :  illQ  UDUe  quR  teneni  idotk  y 

me  grata  delectat  voluntas  driO,         ^^H 

I     ■ 

^ 
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vestramq  tanta  Istos  amplector  fidem. 
At  quas  tymmus  copias  ducit,  doce. 

HUNOERF. 

Pauci  sequuntur  sponte  signa  militia, 
et  cogit  anna  jungere  Eichardi  metus: 
sese  magis  dubios  metuit  exerdtus, 
suis  nil  armia  miles  audet  credere. 

Hemri. 
Tu  tranaferas  ad  castra  militea  sua. 

Henricus  Comes,  Stanleus  heros. 

Henrl 
Nisi  vota  fallunt,  vitricus  venit  meus, 
domus  sua  Stanleius  eximiu  decus. 
verumne  video  corpus  ?  an  fallor  tua 
deceptus  umbra  P    Spiritus  vires  capit : 
exultat  animus,  et  vacat  pectus  metu. 

Stan. 
£t  nostra  dulce  membra  recreat  gau- 

diu: 
generu  juvat  videre :  complexus  mihi 
redde  ezpetitos.    Sospitem  qui  te  dedit, 
det  tua  yidssim  ccepta  pficiat  deus ; 

Henri. 
Dabit,  tao  si  liceat  auzilio  fruL 

Stanl. 
Utina  liceret  qua}  velim. 

Henr. 

Quidni  potes? 
quid  non  licebit. 

Stanl. 

Ssepe  quod  cupis  tamen 
non  absq  magno  pfici  potest  damno. 

Henr. 
Quidnam  times,  du  patria  juvas  tua  ? 

Stanl. 
Quod  vita  chara  filii  ^it  mei. 


Henr. 
Serat  Richardus  obaidem  fidei  tuss. 

Stanl. 
Ne  te  juvarem,  pignori  datQ  tenet. 

Henr. 
O  subdolu  scelus,  6  tyrannQ  barbarQ ! 
amore  quos  fidos  paru  credit  sibi, 
boru  fidem  crudelis  ezpnmit  metus. 

Stanl. 
Ira  coerce,  pectus  et  nobile  doma 
pala  juvare  si  nequeo,  furtim  tamen 
subsidia  nunquS  nostra  deerunt  tibi. 

Henr. 
Discescit :  heii,  me  lenta  vitrici  fides 
pturbat :  hujus  quanta  spes  ftilsit  mibi  ? 
Frustra  at  qusrelis  pectus  uritur  anxium, 
yanisq  juvat  implere  ccelQ  quaestibus: 
quin  triste  pnecipitare  consiliQ  decet. 

Dux  Norfolciens :  Rich:  Rex. 

Dux  NoRP. 
Armatus  expectet  suQ  miles  ducem 
bellu  ciebunt  sera,  nee  moras  sinent. 
Richardus  hue  dubio  venit  princeps 

gradu: 
secrcta  solus  volvit,  et  cune  premunt. 
Quas  subita  vultus  causa  turbavit  tuos  P 
quid  ora  pallentP   mente  quid  dubia 

stupes. 

Richard. 
Norfolciae  charu  caput,  dux  nobilis, 
cujus  fuit  mihi  semp  illustris  fides; 
falso  celabo  nihil  fronte  pfidus. 
Horrenda  noctis  visa  terrent  proxinue. 
Postqua  sepulta  nox  quietem  suaserat, 
altusq  teneris  somnus  obrepsit  genis : 
subito  premebant  dira  f\iriarQ  cohors, 
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stcvi'iq  la«eravit  impctu  corpus  tremens, 
et  fffida  raLidis  pneda  sO  deEmouibus: 
aumnofq  taadeni  magnus  exciisait  tre- 

et  puJsst  artua  honidus  noatros  metns. 
lieu  I    quid  truces  tnimtntur    utubra; 
TarUriP 


Quid  a 


is  ?  nocti»  et  v 


qind  falsa  terrent  mentis  ct  ludibria  ? 
Jam  strictuB  ensis  optimu  auguriu  canit : 
aude  satiii,  ncc  vota  forniidcs  tua. 
Tibi  rebelles  spolta  tot  civcs  dabunt, 
viiictffi  fatebuntur  manus  victoria. 
RiCMAHB. 

Nit  [lectus  ullus  verberal  tremulu  me- 

ignava  ncc  qua.<nat  tumult  us  coqwre 
audere  didiciinus  priiis :  tdis  lofos 
bostcs  vicinos  Jam  premuDt,  liellu  vo- 

Dux  Nor?. 
Quid  Bgimua?  hem  quid  ceca  fata  co~ 
gitnnt? 

quidnu  parat  mspecta  civiQ  Rdcs? 
Invcnta  nup  scripta  me  talis  monent: 

NonKOLl'IKNSIS  tNCLTTB 
KIL  CCEFERIR  ACDACirS: 

NAM  VEHDiTus  Rex  psetio 

BiCBARDUS  UGBOS  PERDITUB. 

I,  ntilU  nMtnm   macula  daiiinabit 

1   iBdan: 

[   Ittdinunqiiaiij  «igna  viiiif  detcram. 


OraTIO  RlCHABDI  AD  imJTBS. 

Cumil^s  Sdeles,  niilitee  et  mbditi 
Cnidcle  quotnvis  facinus,  ct  dirQ  seelni 
olim  patraiT :  lachrymia  culpit  piiii 
satis  piavi,  scelcris  ct  pifaas  dedi ; 
satu  dolorc  crimen  ultus  imm  suo. 
vos  tanta  niovcat  ergo  pceDitentia. 
Partii  tueri  melius  est  quS  querere. 
Pugnate  fortes,  regna  parta  viribua 
vestria  Btudcte  fortitcr  defendere. 
Not!  est  opus  cruorc  multo;  Wallici 
Dppugnat  hoBtis,  regna  vendicat  ii 

Ilium  scquuntur  pfidie  AnglorU  H 
ucarii  nequl,  genusq  prodigO, 
vcstra;q  flamma  patriic  geos  Gallics. 
at  civiu  me  crcdidit  manibai  deus,         _ 
quoru  fides  spcctata  mibi  semp  Aitt :  ■ 
qiioru  parari  \  iribus  rcgni  decus,         I 
orisq  nisi  decipiar  intcrprca,  truces         " 
victoria  vultus  feruiit,  [dandum  ntilli] 
oculi  diris  Decern  minantur  hostibns. 
Vicistis,  inqui,  vicit  AnglorQ  matmir 
nio  video  cruorc  manantca  ngroa : 
eimulq  G^loa,  Cambrios  aimul  tcves 
mox    fo^da    victos    strages    afamuoclfl 

Sod  fata  quid  moror*  cnr 

vos  irrncntes  tcneo?  mibi  venil  il 

Nunc  quanta  demens  ultro  t 

deus? 
Si  vincat  ille,  vos  manent  dirs  d 
fcrril,  calhcnx,  et  duro  collo  Krritil 
et  nostra  membra  qua^rit  ei 
me  nil  morabor :  cura  «t  vertri  alu : 
coiuulite  vohift,  liheris,  uxoribnii 
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prospicite  patriae :    haec  opem    vestra 

petit: 
estote  fortes ;  victus  hoetes  occidat, 
dubiuq  martis  ezitum  nemo  horreat. 
Nobis  triumphi  signa  dantur  maxima : 
Non  Yos  latet,  suma  ducis  prudentia 
niti  salutem  militQ :  nullos  habet 
£n    Yultus  :    Henrici    minas   fhistra 

times 
et  robur  invictu  ducis  Richmondii. 
Infesta  quare  signa  campis  folgeant : 
cursu  citato  miles  infestus  mat, 
et  hostis  hostem  vulneret  fenis  feru 
Yos,  Y08  triumphus  (nobiles  socii)  ma- 

nent: 
Hac  namq  dextra  spiritQ  ejus  haureS, 
qui  causa  belloru  fuit  ciYiliG. 
Aut  moriar  hodie,  aut  parabo  gloria. 

NuNTius,  Rex  Richard  :  Dux 

NORFOL. 

NUNT. 

Magnanime  princeps,  jussa  pfeci  tua. 
Respondet  ore  Stanleius  duro  nimis, 
si  filiu  mactes  suQ  plures  habet. 

Rex  Rich. 
Detractat  ergo  pfidus  jussus  meos 
ingratus  hostis,  et  scelestus  proditor? 
Mactabo  gnatO,  Yota  psoWa  statim 
te  digna  patre.     Tam  diu  cur  filius 
Yivit  scelesti  patris  ?  6  patiens  nimis, 
6  segnis  ira  post  nefas  tantu  mea ! 
Tu    jussa    page :    mitte    qui    velox 

mihi 
ejus  pempti  referat  abscissu  caput. 

Dux  NORF. 
Animu  doma  nee  impius  vexat  pater : 


jam  bella  poscunt,  tempus  aliud  petit : 
Signis  Yicina  signa  fulgent  hostiQ. 

Rex  Rich. 
Parcamne  gnato  inultus  impii  patria? 

Dux  NORF. 
Post  bella  gnatus  patris  ezpiet  scelus. 

Rex  Rich. 
Ergo  nefandi  patris  iuYisam  prolem 
in   castra   ducite.        Marte    confecto 

statim 
capite  patemi  criminis  poenas  dabit. 

Oratio  Henrici  Comitis  ad  miutes. 

O  tceleris  ultrix^  signa  qu«  sequeris 

mea 
Britanna  gens,  Yanos  metus  nil  som- 

nies, 
Sin  ulla  Justus  bella  curet  Jupiter, 
nobis  faYebit  regis  excusso  jugo, 
quos  liberam  Yidere  patrift  juYat. 
En  rapta  fraude  sceptra  jure  posci- 

mus. 
Qu8s  causa  belli  melior  afferri  potest 
quam  patriae?      Hostis  regise  stirpis 

lues 
ergo  tyrannus  morte  crudeli  cadat. 
Scelere  Richardus  impios  Yicit  Scy- 

thas: 
Te    (Nero)    Yicit   casde    matrit    no- 

bilem. 
Suos  nepotes  ense  mactat  impio : 
matris  probro  nihil  pepercit  filius: 
stuprare  neptem  audet  libido  patrui. 
Sic  fratris  exhibes  honores  manibus? 
Cesset  timor,  et  infestus  hostem  yuI- 

neres: 
nil  arma  metuas  tanta :  media  ducem 


linquetit  arenk.  Qum  seqni  cogit  metui, 
parbm  duceiD  luentur  ioiiiuci  suu. 
At  eint  fidcles,  iico  suQ  siicmat  ducein  : 
pugnent    acrltfr,    et    millibus   multis 

HOD  copiarQ  numerua,  at  virtiu  ducia 

vtvloriu  potitur,  et  laudcm  feret. 
Hujus  tiinebis  anna,  qui  scelus  timet 
DUllOF  neiioleB  morte  confecit  sum. 
Asyla  rupfa,  fralgr  occiBiis,  Mupro 
tentata  neptis.  fnlsa  cni  deniq  fides. 
Quid  lion  piitrayit  patriff  pcstis  bus 
adversus  hoatem  corpus  ease  ciugite. 
In  belU  mite,  agmcnq  strenu^  nim- 

pile, 
tollantur  alt^  signa.  [quiaquia  occidat] 
Bello  fidelis  pfidos,  pius  impios, 
placidua  tyranuQ,  mitia  imitem  petis 
Qu&d  at  ticeret  (salvo  bonore  prin- 

ad    genua    vcstfa    volverer    supples, 

lit    venia    htcrea    Anglici    Henricus 

vincat  Iticardu,  sceptra  qui  furto  tenet, 
Sin  vineat  ille,  veater  Henricus  vague 
pntria  eiulsbit,  ant  luet  pocniw  graves : 
et  vo(  pudcbit  colla  Tictori  dare. 
Petatur  ultro  do  parat  vires  modft. 
HdBio  .f  iwUfii  ■*"*  perdat,  aul  peribit, 
iijojrnni.  \^fJ^  certB  est  mihi. 

Uppon  his  retoume,  Ictt  gunnsgoc  of, 
and  IrumpeltK  sound,  h-"*  ail  stir  of 
Sotildiers  w""  out  y'  ball,  unliil  sncli 
lime  as  y*  lord  Stanly  be  one  y' 
Ftage  ready  to  speakc. 
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Staklbus  ad 

Froperatc,  solrite  pstria  iTranmde 
infesta  fcrte  ligna,  pugna  du  c«Jet, 
ut  vcrus  bicres  rc^na  tencat  Aoglis^ 
Pugnabit  adversua  acelus  virtus  pia 
Pugnate    tautiun,    vestra 

Si  viticitis,  patrio  tjranno  libera 
medioa  in  hoate*  mite  pano  condlo. 

Let  be&re  bee  tbc  like  noyae  made  u 
before,  BS  aoone  as  y'  Lord  Stanley 
hath  spoken,  who  fuUoneth  the  rest 
to  the  feild.  AAer  a  littJe  space,  Ici 
tbc  L.  Norlbuiuberland  conic  vttli 
bis  baud  from  j'  feild,  att  wbox 
speach  let!  tbe  noy-' 


Oratio  Cohitis  KosrTHtiMBEi.« 

UlLITES. 


Nortbumbriorn    illiistre    nil 

galu^ 

nostramve  tunfi  (mile*)  ignavfi 
c]ui>d  tela  fugiena  hostiu  tcrg*  dedi 
Immanc  regis  eiecror  tan- 

dem  scelns: 
hoireo  suoru  sanguine 


Suasit  vetiutat  falidicft  r^  fbiv 
victoria,  nianus  prius  d  conferat 
Alutata  qiiim  «il  luna.       Luna  no* 

Max    ergo     luna     (militM)     mnlaii- 

d  Ignis    seelera  yi*^ 


mCBAMDUSt  rEBnU!f.  i  f  Q 


I— -'» 


^nvTiK  tliif  isuqu[e  tlKm  ot^panB  to  the    it  .Qe  imuii  "ruiiiEnMu  r^Mfui  r  juIm. 

ii  aria,   nulus  tmuL  iiniiMiir   ii*. 


LENTtnna  .^^  jnnnM  jaJiefB  uuua  >im»  niMtm. 

({DO  ti^B  .^    tarn  .leak   ,jj^  ifBt^ra  iuc»r  /ksou  irai«i»  iMiiir 


After  ±e  like  iioiiftacpuiMu»c£  <miflirni  '  sW^TUi  Jiiiiou.;  ^-•ulr7l^- 

nm  finmy*  AsliL:irer*tie  -CBcge 
after  anutfaen  •tinywffip^ :  ^f  -facir 

BMK.  and  att  ;cn<;grh  .eC  «iiibb  am;^ 
^"Hngr  and  rvnniuittjL  .  til^ir  *  lut  jes 
Henerrre,  Eute  if  ilrfftnmmt  tun* 
Grramphiii^  jar.-xu^e  /*  *«tif  iiP 
C  Eticiuuri  lieail  m  i  lArv;  L«tz:aitv 
and  Ratllife  imi  irtutn  m»iiiui. 


~i:*rr'=rnu  mi  mt9dtr  ^  irirjiiu 

ii  a»fjk  l«-^iji£  ~«7ii<)tuoi  Aili*«A» 
T.tiiui  onnr  .:iii£»  /irsr*HH  i*A;pii. 
^tiii*  li^iri  liu*  •lu^'fr  .iiiiiiiiiM* 
iiiftfis^i  /rtiUu?  ufli(pfr  ir'iiUi«>«iiii 
Litotiut  utniir  UcstEfsir  <•■  xrM«»  *4ih« 
^rir*r*.  cm  ^imuiiiui  "^riuntjii'i  iiii)uiM:r«k 

SedatsL-Ja  hic.     Juiiml  'JCarxn  ziut,      ''.nilr.  ~:ii*  unuica  jumjiim  :'*»Ji*v% 

ct  S33IU  ui  ima  'Jiiwirjl  wr^uix:  "n:":»-     tsr.tt'.T/ir:  r.i:  *«.'^r\  ^  x.'v.ir^cri  :rv-iiMS. 
tKTTia  sunt!  mliiA  jx  >.lI.I  n.r,  HoiJ'injf  &.u^<:tt:  K.i:Cjj:»i-  wCic^*. 

per  irrm  pmasi  raxica*  nrrm  rcii:.  dura <vvr|H»  *uni  xv-w^Mufx  \^v  ^^HkukvI 

Vexilla  C^rhii  fjn*  Bnadocas  mliu  «!iea  cliu^lxval  t^ii  i^^^vu^*  kw>  vsU\ 

Cniort  csjii*  hftRaizn  tejxfadt  faJL  Uiktw  W'\»  iUuu  uui\^l  *\«^»  »^mh^u^^ 

Hinc  w  Kichardo  Chmeiias  arm»  va-  te  UiuW  |vr)viuA  CA\wm\\N  %WU\U« 

lens  libi  «rtViYm\i>  );r«hA^  jvl*»»^»  \\\\\^ 

offert :  Richjirdas  hic  viribus  un^  cadif.  Tu  U^llui^  uwU  \U\m«»«l^  \  uU^m 

TentQ  est  ad  hostem :  quern  TaHd^  solQ  mitut  iIaIus  \w\\  oi\  \U\\»  \\c*W\\\  «m» 

petit.  At  vivi  iirAM'n  ^^HMt  iloloiva  MUlUl)^ 

In  Comite  solo  ooinorahatur  fen^x  i  unite  nioi  iiitlii  In  mciuluu  ^  \k\\m4^ 
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crudele  ne  qa6  aerpat  ulcus  longiCts.        multoe  in  annos  Anglise  vera  decus. 

Reliqui  tepulcra  mortuis  mites  date.        feliz  deinceps  subditia  vivas  tuis, 

£t  inferis  debetur  excellens  honor.  fideiq  captivos  torn  hoe  clemena  cape. 

Henricus  Comes. 
Straungb  herds  puer,  Hen.  Comes,    >^  «     i  .    -   , 

O  StanleiorQ  chara  progenies  mihi. 
Stanleius.  ^  _ 

O  Straunge  nobilis,  en  libens  te  con- 

Straunge.  spicor : 

Non  semp  squor  fluctibus  rabidis  tu-  qnos  mihi  dedisti,  reddo  cmptivos  tibi 

met.  Stanl. 

Non  semp  imbre  Jupiter  pulsat  mare.  Rediisse  charQ  patri  salvu  filiu 

Non  semp  acres  .£olu8  ventos  ciet.  crudelis  ekpsQ  tyranni  dextera. 

Nee  semp  humiles  cseca  ealcat  sors  vi-  exultat  animus  ketus,  d  fill,  mihi 

ros.  pericula  post  tarn  dira  quod  aospes  venis. 
Aliquando  ductus  stemitur  rabidi  ma-  Hen.  Rex. 

ris.  Regno  mihiq  gratulor :  r^^o,  gravi 

niico  caput  radiatus  et  Titan  micat,  qu6d  sit  tjranno  liberu :  porro  mihi, 

Pressosq  toilet  eequa  sors  tandem  viros,  quod  sceptra  regni  tracto  r^;alia  meL 

rex  olim  ezul  (rallicis  et  BritonQ  Quare  supremo  regna  qui  dedit  dec 

latens  in  oris,  victor  en  potens  suo  laudes  canamus  ore  supplicea  pio. 
regno  potitur.     Regis  6  charQ  caput 
salve,  tuoq  laetus  in  solio  sede,  i  iNis. 
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Let  a  noble  man  putt  on  y*  Crowne  upon  kinge  Henries  head  att  the 
end  of  his  oration,  and  y*  Song  sunge  wch  is  in  7*  end  of  the  booke. 
After  an  Epilogue  is  to  bee  made,  wherein  lett  bee  declared  the 
happy  uniteinge  of  both  houses,  of  whome  the  Queenes  majestie 
came,  and  is  imdoubted  heyre,  wishinge  her  a  prosperous  raigne. 

Epilogus. 
Extincta  vidistis  R^^orH  corpora, 
horrenda  magnatu  furentem  funera: 
funesta  vidistis  potentQ  praelia, 
et  digna  quse  cepit  tyrannus  prsemia. 
Henricus  illustris  Comes  Richmondius 
turbata  pacavit  Richardi  sanguine, 
Antistitis  coniotus  Eliensiu 
sermone  foelici,  sagaci  pectore 
et  gloriosi  marte  Buckinghamii, 
tum  Margarets  matris  impulsu  suae, 
illustre  qua;  nostru  hoc  CollegiO 
Christoq  fundavit  dicatu  sumptibus: 
Quae  multa  regalis  reliquit  dextene 
nunquam  laudatse  satis  mentis  suae 
praeclara  cunctis  signa  quonda  saeculis. 
Hie  stirpe  regali  satus  Lancastriae 
accepit  uxorem  creatam  sanguine 
Eboracensi :  sic  duar&  foedcre 
finiunt  aeterna  domoru  jurgia. 
Hinc  portus,  hie  Anglis  quietis  perditis 
finisq  funestae  fuit  discordiae. 
Hinc  ilia  manavit  propago  nobilis 
haeresq  certus,  qui  Britanni  Cardinem 
regni  gubemas  jure  vexit  jam  suo, 
Henricus  Henrici  parentis  filius. 
Qui  verus  afflictae  patronus  patriae, 
tum  singulis  unu  reliquit  comodis 
praestantius  mult6,  lic^t  quiim  plurimis. 
Cum  tam  potentem  procrearet  principera. 
Elizabetha,  patre  digna  filia, 


I 


^ 


